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PRE1'’ACE 


To all thouglilM persons Ihe European War has brought home with 
overwhelming power the importance of a knowledge of modern European 
history. For without such knowledge no one can understand, or begin 
to understand, the significance of the forces that have made it, the 
vastness of the issues involved, the nature of what is indisputably one 
of the gravest crises, if not the very gravest, in the history of mankind. 
The destinies of every nation in this world and the conditions of life 
of every individual will inevitably be changed, and may be profoundly 
changed, by the outcome of this gigantic and portentous conflict. No 
citizen of a free country who takes his tilizenship seriously, who considers 
himself responsible, to the full extent of his personal influence, for the 
cliaractcr and conduct of Ills government, can, without the crudest self- 
sLultification, admit lhal he knows nolliing and cares nothing almut the 
history of Europe. 

If he cares for his own national Inherilance and tradition, for its 
dmvacteristic and [undameulal iwlicies and principles, tlien lie will care 
most emphatically about what Iiapims In Eiirope. Nothing that 
happens there is really loreigu to us, for the fortunes of Europe and 
America arc inextricably intertwined. 

This, in my opinion the most outstanding fact in the modern world, 
was exempMed in the eighteenth century in the person of Lafayette, 
an American patriot and a French patriot, a hero of two revolutions. 
In Lafayette’s lilmuy hung appropriately side by side two momentous 
documents, the American Declaraljo^of IndepDnd(^.,ii;^d the French 
Declaration of the Eights of Man, two utterances that have had 
memorable consequences in the world because multitudes of men 
have been willing to give their lives Oiat these principles might prevail 
and multitudes have given their lives that they should not prevail. 

Fundamentally this struggle for liberty has been the warp and woof 
of modern European history and the vicissitudes of the struggle are, in 
the deepest sense, what I have attempted to set forth in this volume. 
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( irntdiii}!!/, Iws Ih'i'ii (1u‘ iif ihi'nimllicl, .md in.mv’ 
oUiei' elements linvo entered intn tlu* pmlilem iuid solutimi. 'I’lu'se 1 haw 
(ijiven their due plane, liut 1 have also eiiilcavoved to keeii them in just 
aubordinalion to the central theme, 

As furnishing the hackgrmnul for tlie sUuy, I have deserihed in the 
opening chapters tlic chief features of the eighteenth century, the Old 
Regime in Europe and in France. That regime was boldly cluillenged 
and roughly handled by the French Revolution. 1 have endeavored to 
indicate the spirit and meaning of tlial revolution as well as to de- 
scribe its stirring events and personalities. That revolution clashed 
with Europe and started a European revolution, which has had its ups 
and downs, its victories and defeats, its varying issues in the diltcreni 
countries. The contest assumed the character of world warfare under 
Napoleon, who said of himself that he was “ the Revolution” and that he 
had “killed tlie Revolulion.” Neither statement was correct; yet each 
possessed an clement of truth. This essential duality of the Napoleonic 
system. Old Regime and New Regime commingled in imiwssible union, 
I have sought to make clear. 

Napoleon partially conquered the New Rf'gime, ami those who con- 
quered Napoleon and sent him (o St. (felena weiv anxious to conquer it 
atiU more. They for a while .suctwled, but in the end the new spirit 
which was abroad in the world was Imi htn)>\g for them ami they and 
thar works were sevemly battered by the widespread revolutions of 
1848. To those who are eontenl to look at the aurfiu'e, the revohuhms 
of that year seemed ephemeral; to those who look beneath they appear 
anything but ephemeral. 

This ebb and flow has been the rhythm of Kuvoiicnn history since 
^he dose of the eighleenUi century. The new has indLsputably pro- 
gressed, but it lias progressed unequally in the dillerenl countries, as 
was natural and inevitable, since those countries are very dissimilar in 
character, in stages of development, and in mental oullooL This all- 
absorbing conflict has not yet ended. 

This struggle for freedom has had many aspects. The spirit of nalion- 
ahan, so prominent a feature of the nineteenth century, has in some 
cases been an expression of the desire for liberty; in other cases it has 
been the eaqjtession of the did familiar desire for national greatness 
and power, nothing more. I have attempted in my narrative to show the 
varying operation of this spirit In the different countries. 
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Again, where ceonoraic and social taclors have been formative in 
national policy, I have described them, as for instance the conditions 
that prevailed in France before the Revolution, the free trade movement 
in England, the abolition of serfdom in Russia, tlic ZoUverein in Ger- 
■many, the tariff policies, the labor legislation, and the various measures 
of social reform which have been a growing feature of the modern world. 

In the treatment of the past century I have drawn freely upon ray 
larger work, FMfope Since iSij. The numerous illiistralious which 
accompany the text have been selected with reference to their historical 
importance, and it is hoped that they will render the scenes and persons 
they portray more actual. I am greatly indebted to Dr. Ernest F. 
Henderson and his publishers, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, for permis- 
sion to use several illustrations from Dr. Henderson’s vivid and illumi- 
nating book Symbol and Satire in the French Smlution; and to 
Miss Louise Stetson Fuller of the Department of History of Smith 
College for the pr^aration of the Index. 

C. D. H. 

CoitniBiA UwviKsmf, JanuMy, igi? 


PREFACE 'IX) THE REVUSl'll) EDl'l'lON 

Tills book appeared originally early in 1917. I have .since then 
added an account of the Great War ending willi the armistice of 
November, 1918. I have, however, allowed the earlier chapters to 
stand as llrey were written in spite of the obvious incongruity of some 
of the tensas employed in them. Tliis arrangement is provisional 
only; meanwhile no one is likely to be deceived or confused, the 
change in the situation of (he world, rendering such formal alterations 
desirable, having occurred .so recently. 

June 6 , iQig. 


C, D, H. 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


CHAPTER 1 

'HIE OLD regime IN EUROPE 

Anyone who seeks to understand the stirring period in which we are 
now living becomes quickly aware that he must first know the history of 
the French Revolution, a movement that inaugurated a new era, not 
only for France but for the world. The years from 1789 
to 1815, the years of the Revolution and of Napoleon, of to Fremili 
effected one of the greatest and most difficult transitions of 
which history beats record, and to gain any proper sense of its signifi- 
cance one must have some glimpse of the background, some conception 
of what Europe was like in 1 789, That background can only be sketched 
here in a few broad strokes, far from adequate to a satisfactory appre- 
ciation, but at least imUcating the point of depiulurc, 

Wliat was Europe in 1789? One thing, at least, it wtvs not:' it was 
not a unity. There were states of every sise and shaiw and with every 
form of government . Tlio Stales of the. t'hureh were theo- Ewope in 
eiutie; capricinu.s and cruel despotism prevailed in 'rurlcey; 
absolute monarchy in Russia, Austria, France, Piussia; constitutional 
monarchy in England; while there were various kimls of so-callcd re- 
publics - fwlcral republics in Holland and Switzerland, a republic whose 
head was an elective king in Poland, aristocratic republics in Venice and 
Genoa and in the free cities of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Of these slates the one that was to be the most persistent enemy 
of France and of French ideas throughout the period we are about to 
describe was England, a commercial and colonial empire of the first 
importance. This empire, of long, slow growth, had passed ^ 
through many highly significant experiences during the century In 
eighteenth century. Indeed that century is one of the most 
momentous in English history, rendered forever memorable 
by three great series of events which in important respects transformed 
the national life of England and her international relations, giving them 

I 
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(hf iliar<u-UT iind Imili-iicy which have hccii lliciis ever sime. 'I'Iicm* 
Ihu'c ftlrcams ot U'liilcncy or lines tif evolution out of which the modern 
jxjvvcr of Britain has emerged were: the aeiiuisilion ot wlial ari' still the 
most valuable parts of her eoiunbl empire, Caiuula and Imlia; the istab- 
IMunentof the parliamentary system ot government, that Ls, government 
of the nation by its representatives, not by its royal house, the undoubted 
supremacy ot Parliament over the Crown; and the beginnings ot what 
is called the Industrial Revolution, that is, of the modern taeloiy system 
ot production on a vast scale whidi during the course ot the nineteenth 
century made England easily the chief industrial tuition of the world. 

The evolution of the parliamentary system ot governraenl had, ot 
course, been long m progress but was immensely furthered by the ad- 
Accesston of in 1 7 14 of a new royal dynasty, the House of Hanover, 
tiio House of still at this horn- the reigning family. The struggle between 
Honoret Crown and Parliament, which liad been long proceeding 
and had become tense and violent in the scventcenlh century in connee- 
tion with the attempts of the Stuart kings to make the monarehy all- 
powerful and supreme, ended litmlly in the eighleeitlli eeatury with lh« 
victory of Parliament, and the mouarrh ceased to be, what he remained 
in the rest of Europe, the domiiuuit element in the slate. 

Ill 1701 Parliament, by mere legislative art, alien'd the line of stie- 
cession by passing over the direct, legitimule ehiimaul beranse be was a 
’ Catholic, and by calling to the Ihionc (ieorge, Elector of Hanover, be- 
cause he was a Protestant. Thus the older branch ol the royal family 
was set aside and a younger or collateral brandi was put in its place, 
This was a plain defiance ot the ordinary rules ot descent wlueh gent'r- 
ally underlie the monarcliical system everywhere. It showed that the 
will of Parliament was superior to the monarchical principle, that, in a 
way, the monarchy was elective. Still otlier imimrlnnt consequences 
followed from this act, 

George I, at the time of his accession to the English throne in 1714 
fifty-four years of age, was a German. He continued to be a German 
The oady prince, more concerned with his electorate of Hanover than 
HauoTeiianB j,jg kingdom. He did not understand a word of 
English and, as his ministers were amilarly ignorant of German, he was 
compelled to resort to a dubious Latin when he wished to communicate 
with them. He was Ung from 1714 to 1727, and was followed by his 
son, George II, who ruled from 1727 to 1760 and who, though he knew 
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I'VKI.IVMI'M'MU CDM.KNMKNT IN KN(;LANr) 
iimli u li.iilK .Hill H.i. 1,11 mull- in|i'r('t.l I'd ill lii.'.iii'Uy (iomiiin 

|iihut|i.dLi\ lluii III iiii[iru.il 

rill' Hill Ittii tli'iiii',1' ,, iUiii.filiii'1 iiiii‘ii'!,i ill Kiinliuid WHS tin- money 
llii'v iiuild ,"i I nut ol il. lluri'liin-alluivi'd ilu'ir miuisU'w in curry on the 
(iitvi'imiu'iil and llin did mil i'mmi aiiciid the mccliiijis id 
lilt' mini 'I I'll will'll' inii".liiins til imliiy lu'l'C deiiili'd. For of Cabinet 
flirty sK yi'.ii'- lid. mj.d iiliNli'iiliim fiiiitiiiiu'fl. The result 
was till' i'-,l,ilili'.lmu'nl id a u'liiine never seen lielore in any ctmiitry. 
The royal iiower was mi imii'er eu'ccised liy the king, but was exercised 
liy ills miiiisleis, wlin, nioreover, were members of rariiainent. In other 
wortis, to Use a ]ihraii‘ tlial has liei'umc famous, the king reigns but does 
not govern. I'lirliameiil really govenis, through a committee of its 
member.s, the niiiiisier.s. 

The niinislers must have the support of the majority party in Par- 
liameiil, and during all this [lerkiil they, as a matter of f.act, relied upon 
tlie parly uf llie Wliigs. It laid liceu the Whig.s who had ike 'vniiga 
('limed (hi'iuigli itie revolulioii of riAS ami who were com- i® power 
milted to tile piiniiiile of Ilie liinilalion of the royal power in favor of 
lilt! wivei'eigiily of farliamcnl, .VstJeori'e I and (IcorguII owed their 
llmme in lliis iiatly, and as ilie lulliereiils of the oilier greal parly, the 
Tories, were long siip[iosed lo he stiJHiorters of tlie disciiriiod Kluarts, 
Kuglunil eiiU'ietl uiion ii lu'i'iod of Whig rule, whicli sleailily undermined 
the aulluirily of the mmuireli. The I laiiovei’ian klng.s owed llieir posi- 
liim us kings lo the Whigs, 'I'liey |Kdd for llieir right to reign by the 
ahiuidonnieiil of llie powers llml had hilhevlo iiihored in the monarch. 

The diange I lull liad eoine over iheir posiiimi did not escape the 
atlentuin of iho numai'ihs concerned. Gisirge II, compelled to accept 
ininislet',s he detested, eonddered himself "a prisoiiet upon the 
throne,'’ "Vour ministers, Sire,” said one of them to him, “arc but 
tlie instinraenls of your goveriimenl.” George smiled and replied, “In 
tills comilry the. niinislers are king.” 

Besides llie iniroduclion of this unique form of government the 
Other great achievement of the Whigs during this period was an extraoi> 
dinary increase in the colonial jmssessions of England, oj 
tlie real launching of Britain upon her career as a world th« BritiBh 
power, as a great imperial state. Tliis sudden, tremen- * 
dous expansion was a result of the Seven Years’ War, which raged from 
1756 to 1763 in every part of the world, in Kurnpe, in America, in Asia, 
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and on the sea. Many natiims \\Tn> iinoKa'd amt ilm siiniydi' wsm 
highly comiilicatcd, hut two pluiM'!. of it M.iml otil ii.ii'iuiit.iity ami m 
liigh rdiel, the struggle tieUvcvn UnglaiKt amt I'l.ime, and tlie •.liiiggle 
between Prussia on the one hand and Aimiiia, hiame, ami Riisda on 
lire other. The Seven Years’ War remains a nug!\ty landmark in Ilm 
history of England and of Prussia, its Inn roimpaumis Imneliu'aries. 

England found in W illiam Pi m later Eatl oU’li atliaiii, an iiieomiiar- 
able leader, a grea t orator of a declamatory ami thealriial type, an in- 
Williain put statesman, a passionate palrioi, a man instinct 

with energy, aglow with pride and conlidence in llti' splen- 
dor of the destinies reserved for his country. I’iU infused his own 
energy, his irresistible driving power into every lirancli of the itulilic 
service. Head of the ministry from 1757 to i7()n, he aroused (tie na- 
tional sentiment to such a pitch, he directed the national efforts with 
such contagious and imperious confidence, that he turneil a war that 
had begun badly into the most glorious and sueeessful that England 
had ever fought. Ou tlie sea, in fnilia, anil in Ameriea, vicliiry after 
victory over the Erendi vewarderl the nation’s e.simurdinary elforls. 
Pitt boasted tliat he tiloue could save the eouiifry. .Stive it lie surely 
did, Pie was the gvoatoat of war niiiiisler.s, iiiiixiiliiig his iiiilomllnlile 
resoluUon to multitudes of others. No oim, il was siiil, ever eniereil lii.s 
oflmc without coming out a braver man. Ilis trinmph was eompletc 
when Wolfe defeated Monlealm upon the I’lahis of Aliraliam, 

By the Peace of Paris, which closed this epoeliitl siruggle, Englaml 
acqtured from France disiiulod aims of Nova Scotia, all of Cnntula, and 
Peace of the region hetwom the Alleghanius and the Mississippi 
River, and also acquired Florida from Spain. From Frane e, 
too, she snatched at the same time supremacy in India. Thus England 
had become a veritable world-empire under the in.spiring leadersliiit of 
the “Great Commoner.” Her horizons, her interests, had grown vastly 
more spadous by this rapid increase in military renown, in power, in 
territory. She lad mounted to higher influence in the world, and tluit, 
too, at the expense of her old historic enemy, just across the Channel. 

But all this prestige and greatness were imperiled and gravely com- 
promised by the reign that had just begun. George III had, in 17O0, 
Acces^n «{ come to the throne which he was not to leave until claimed 
e«iotj« m ijy ygjjg gf Gootge HI," 

writes one Ingiish historian, “cannot be penned without a pang, can 
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hardly be penned williout a curse, such mischief was he fated to do 
the country." Unlike his two predecessors, ho was not a German, 
but was a son of England, liad grown up in England and had been 
educated there, and on his accession, at the age of twcnty-lwo, had 
amiounced in his most famous utterance that he '‘gloried in the name 
of Briton.” Rut wisdom is no birthright, and George 111 was not des- 
tined to show forth in his life the saving grace of that quality. With 
many personal virtues, he was one of the least wise of monarchs and 
one of the most obstinate. 

His mother, a German princess, attached to all the despotic notions 
of her native land, had frequently said to liim, “George, be a king.” 
This maternal advice, that he should not follow the example 
of the first two Georges but should mix actively in public Oeorse in 
affairs, fell upon fruitful soil. George was resolved not only 
to reign but to govern in tho good old monarchical way. 

This determination brought Wm into a sharp and momentous clash with 
tho tendency and tho desire of his age. The historical significance of 
George III lies in the fact that he was resolved to be the chief directing 
power ill tho state, thal lie challenged the system of government which 
gave that posilioii to Ihirlkment and its ministers, Lliat he threw liitn- 
.selt directly atliwart tiic reeeni constilulional development, that ho 
intended to lirrak u)) tho pmclices followed during the Inst two reigns 
and to rule personally as did the other .sovereigns of the world. As lire 
new system was inseeuvely wtablisiirtl, his vigorous inteiwenlion brought 
on a crisis in whicli it nearly purislicd. 

George Ilf, bent upon being king in fact as well as in name, did not 
formally oppose tlie eabinct system of government, but sought to make 
the cabinet a mere tool of bis will, filling it with men who 
would take orders fmm him, and aiding them in controlling methods of 
PaiUamenl by the use of various forms of bribery and in- ™ 
fluence. 11 took several yeius lo effect Uiis real perversion of the cabi- 
net system, but iu the end the King absolutely controlled the ministry 
and the two chandlers of Parliament. The Whigs, who since 1688 had 
dominated the monarch and had successfully asserted the predominance 
of Parliament, were gradually disrupted by the insidious royal policy, 
and were su])planl ed Ijy the Tories, who were always favorable to a strong 
kingship and who now entered mm a period of supremacy which was 
to last until well into the ninclecnth amtury. 
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After ten yeirK iif fills iiiininj' and ‘iililiiiif, llie k-iiiji's ideas liiiaaiilieii 
in the creation of a niiuialvy wliiili «as i-iini|ilftfly siiliiniviive to liih will. 
The ministry Thismiiiislry, of tvliiili Lord Noi 111 was ilic Icadiiijt iiicmiifr, 
oiUrdNorth lasled Iw'clve ye:ir.s, fromi 77 i> in r/S.', Loid Norliiw.isu 
miniBtcr after llie Riiiji’s own lieaiT. He inver iiieleiuled In lie the 
head of the govcriinienl, liul aeceiiled and e\ciiiU'd tlie Iviiin’s wishes 
■with the ready obedience of a lackey. 'I'lie royal aiiloeracy waB 
scarcely veiled by the mere conlimuinie of tlie oiiler forms of a free 
government. 

Having thus secured cnlirc control of niitiislry anil I'arliameni, 
George III proceeded to lead the JirilLsh Kniiiirt' sfraight toward 
American destruction, to what Goldwin Smith has called “tlie most 
Roroiution tragical disaster in English hisloiy.’’ The King amt Ida 
tools initiated a policy w'hich led swiftly and iiievilably to civil war. 
For the American Revolution was a civil war williin the British 
Empire, The King had his supporters Ixilli in England and in America; 
he Irad opponents both in America and England. Parly divisions 
were mucli the same in the raother couiiliy and in llie colonies, Whigs 
versus Tories, the upholders of the principle of self goverimieni aguinsl 
the upholders of the principle of the wyul prerottalive, In Ihla appalling 
crisis, not only was Iho iiide)HMiileii(v of America involved, )ml jiaiiui' 
monlary government lu workisl iml in Engliinil iva.s also al slake. 
Had George 111 triimijilied not only would colonial lila'ilie.a liav(‘ 
dlsappcoi-ed, liut the right of Parliami'til lo la' predoniiiiiinl in the 
state at Ironic would have vantshwl, The Wiiigs of England knew lliia 
well and their leaders, Pitt, Fo-v, Burke, gloried in the vielories of tlie 
rebellious colonists, 

The struggle lor the fundamental rights of free men, for that was 
what the American Revolution signified for both America and Kiiglnml, 
San of Lord was long doubtful. France now look her revenge for llie 
ifortii hmniliations of the Seven Years’ War by aiding the Ihirleeii 
colonies, hoping thus lo humble her arrogant neighbor, grown so great 
at her expense. It was the disasters of the American War that saved the 
parliamenlaiy system of govermnenl for England by rendering the King 
impopulai, because disgracefully unsuccessful. In 17S2 Lord North 
and all his colleagues resigned. This was the first lime tlrat an entire 
ministry had been overthrown. 

George the Third’s attempt to he master in the state had failed and 
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altluiugli the [ull tcmswiinaia's of liN (U'fcal did n<il appear tor some 
lime, nevcrlhclf.ss lliey were decisive tor (he fultire i)t I'inglmirl. The 
king might iicneelorth reign but he wivf. nol li> govern. 

To get this eardimil prmnplc ol free govenimcnl iiiidur of tiie 
raonavchiciU forms cslaWishwl, an empire was disrupted. 

From that disruption llowotl two mighty consequences. 

The principles of republican governmcnl gained a tirld for development 
in the New World, and those of constilulional or limited monarchy a 
field in one of the famous countries of (he Old. These two types of 
government luive since exerted a powerful and an increasing influence 
upon other peoples desirous of controlling their own destinies. Their 
importance as models worthy of imitation has not yet been e-xhausted. 

But the disaster of tlie American War was so great that the immedi- 
ate effect was a decided impairment of England’s prestige. It is a curi- 
ous fact that after that she was conaidei-ed liy rao.st of the Ensltnd’s 
rulers of Europe a decaying nation. She had lost her most teas of 
valuable colonies in America. The notion was prevalent 
that her successes in the Seven Years’ War had nol been due lo her own 
aliilily bu( to the incafiaeity of l-ouis XV, vvliereas they had been due 
to liolli. 'I’lic idea llial il was (xissiliie lo ih'stroy Enginm! wius ojrrenl 
in li'rance, (he idea dial her empire was really a phantom empire which 
would disappear at (lie lirsi tioslile loiieh, thal India eotild lie detached 
far mote easily than tire thirteen eolonies luid lieeii. It was emwidered 
lluit as slie liiid grown rich she had Insl her virilily ami energy and 
was undermined liy Irmury and sloth. At the same lime, although in 
(iagrant eontradicluin lo the sentimciils just descrihcrl, there was a 
vague yet genuine tear of tier, Though she liad received so many 
blows, yet she had licrself in the past given so many to her rivals and 
cspeeitilly to France that they did well lo have a lurking suspicion 
after all a.s to her entire decadence. The rivalry, centuries old, of 
France and England, was one of the chief elements of the general 
European situation. It had sliown no signs of abating. The issues 
of tho ■Revolution were lo cause il lo flame up porlen- England and 
tously. It dominated the whole period down to Water- the French 
loo. In England the French Kevdulion was destined to 
find its most redoubtable and resolute'enemy. 

In Italy, on the other hand, it was to find, partly a receptive pupil, 
partly an easy prey. The most important thing about Italy was that 
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iL was uiimipoi'liuit. liulml lhcri> was no luily, iio miili'il, sin(iU- coini- 
Italy a col- colUHiion of pfll) sliilos, j'cm'ially Itati- 

loction of ward in llu'ii' politu'al and mtniimii drvi'loimu'nl. Onii' 

jetty Btotes ^^aslcvs in Uwit own Uotiso, tlw UaUans hiwl Iting itRo 

fallen from their high estate and hail for cenliiiii's lieen in more or less 
subjection to foreigners, to Spaniards, to Aiblrians, sometimes to the 
French. This had reactetl unfavorably upon llteir ehiiraelers, and had 
made them timid, time-serving, sclf-imlulgcnl, pe.ssimistie. Tliey Imtl no 
great attachment to tlicir goveriuueuts, save possibly in I'ieilmoul and 
Weataiess of republics of Venice and Ueiuia, and there was no 

tho govera- reason why they should have. Several of the governments 
were importations from abroad, or rather imposiliims, which 
had never struck root in the minds or interests of the people. The 
political atmosphere was one of indifference, weariness, disillusionment. 
However, toward the end of the eighteenth century there were signs of 
an awakening. The Italians could never long be unmindful of the 
glories of their past, They had their haunting Iruditions which would 
never allow them to forget or renounce their righls, however op])ressed 
they m^ht be. They were a people of imagination and of lire, though 
they long appeared to foreigners <|iule Ihe reverse, ns in fart the very 
stuff of which willing slaves are made, a view whielt was seriously erro- 
neous. It cannot bo said that there was in llte eigliieenlli eenlury any 
movement aiming at making Italy a nation, 1ml there were poets ami 
historians who flashed out, now and llien, wilh some iiatriotie phrase or 
AspiraUons Agufo that revealed vividly a shining goal on the distaal 
tot unity horizon toward which all Italians ought to press, “The day 

will come,” said Alficri, “when the Italians will be born again, audaeiotw 
on the Add of battle.” Humanity was not racaul to be .hIuiL in liy siieh 
narrow horizons as those presented by these petty states, Imt was en- 
titled to more spacious destinies. This longing for national unity was 
as yet the passion of only a few, of men of imagination who had a lively 
sense of Italy’s great past and who also possessed an instinct for the 
future. A French writer expressed a mood ciuilo general with cultivated 
people when she said: “The Italians arc far more remarkable because 
' of what they have been and because of what they might be than 
because of what they now are.” Seeds of a new Italy were already 
gemflnating. They were not, however, to yield their fruit until well 
into the nineteenth century. 
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'rurniiiR tti till- fiisl Ilf foiiuv «t' 1)11(1 (ii'iniiii))', the auinliry lint 
w,!!- Ill 1h‘ thf I'liicl' li.i(llclu'lil (if ICiiroiif f(ir iiiiiny long ycnrs, and that 
nils 1(1 undfigo Ihc nio.sl suijirisinf; (raiisforniiitions, (iei- 
niiiiiy, liki' Italy, w.is a ((illcdiiiiiof .sniiill sliiU's, only ilnisc th^Tattlo- 
stiilcs wci't' fur iniiic ininii'ioiis Ilian in the peninsiilii to llio 
Mmtli. tU'nnaiiy had a foini of unity, at least it in-rtondwl 
to have, in the ho-ealled Holy Roman Kmpire. How ninny stales were 
iaelnded in it, it is dilliriili to .s;iy; at least .pto, if in the reckoning are 
ineluded nil the nohles who reeogni/a.'(l no superior save the 
emperor, who held their power directly from him and were Roman 
subject to no one else. There were more than fifty free or 
imperial cities, holding directly from the emperor and managng their 
own aifaitsi and numerous ecclesiastical stales, all independent of each 
other. Then there were small .slates like Baden and Wtirlemberg and 
iBavatia and many ollicrs. In all Uiis empire there rvere only two 
stales of any importance in the general affairs of liurope, Prussia and 
Austria. 

This empire with its higlKsoumliug names, “Holy” and “Roman,” 
was incredilily weak and ineflicient. iLs emperor, not hereditary but 
elecliw, was nolliing but a pomiums, solemn prelcnse. lie 3^,, 
had no real authorily, could giv(' no orders, could ereate no piumtom 
armies, could follow otil no policies, goixl or bud, for the 
(lernian iirinces bad during I he course of Ihe ccnlurics robbed him of all 
the usual mtd ncccssiiry altribules of power. He was liLllc more than a 
gorgeous figure in a pageant. There were, in addition, an imperial diet 
or national assembly, and an iraiierial Iribimal, but they wmc as palsied 
as was the emperor. 

Whal wa,s imporlant in Germany was not the empire, which was 
powerless for defense, useless for any serious puqiosc, but the separate 
slates that composed it, and indeed only a few of these .jj,, 
had any signifiauice. All tliese petty German prmcclings Gamum 
responded to two emotions. All ware jealous of their 
independence and all were eager to annex each other’s territory. 
1 'hcy never thought of the interests of Germany, of the empire, of 
the Palherlaiid. What power they had they had largely secured by 
(lesimiling the em])ire. Patriotism was not one of their weaknesses. 
Each was looking out emphatically for liimselt. To make a strong, 
united natiim out of such mutually repellent atoms would be nothing 
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li'ss lhan niagiral. The matoriiil was niiihi uiiin'oiuising. Nt'vevtlie- 
le&s the feu has been lu'i'omplislu'il, as we sluill sec, aldumgli, as in 
ihe case of Italy, not until well on inlo (lie iiineleenlh leniuij. 

The indiviilual slates were everything, (he empire was nothin);, ami 
with it the French Revolutionists and Napoleon were destined to play 
Austria and great havoe. T\vo stales, as has lieen said, eonnled liar- 
only tapM° liru'irrly, Austria and Prussia, enemies generally, rivals 
taut states always, allies sometimes. Aiustria was old and famous, 

in Germany Prussia really quite new hut rapidly aequiiing a fotnndahle 

reputation. Then, as iiotv, the former rvas ruled hy ihe I[ou,sc of Ilaps- 
burg, the latter by the blouse of Hohcnyaillern. There was no Austrian 
nation, but there was the most extraordinary jumble of stales and races 
and languages to be found in Europe, who.se sole bond of union was 
loyalty to the reigning house. The Ifapshurg dominions were widely. 
The isnds of looscly scattered, Uiougli the irndn Imlk of them was in, 
the Hnpshurgs the Uanulie valley. There wa.s no common Austrian patri- 
otism; there were Bohemians, Hungarians, Milanese, Ncllierlanders, 
Austrians proper, each with a certain sense of unity, ti eerlain self- 
consdotisness, but there w'as no single nalinn eoinpreliemliiig, riisiiii; all 
these elements, Austria was not like Fninee or Ihigliind. Neveithe- 
leas there were twenly-four milUoiw of iiriqile under llie direitimi of 
one man, and therefore they were an important fitelor in the [lolilies 
of Europe. 

In the case of f'russia, however, we htive a retd llioiii'li still nidimeti' 
laty nation, hammered together hy hard, repealed, weli-tlireeled lilows 
PruBsl* delivered hy a series of energetic, amliilious rulers. Prussia 

small hot as a kingdom dated only from 1701, hut the heart of this 

ylgorohs Brandenburg, and Brandenburg had hcgiin a 

slow upward march as early as the litlecnlh century, when the llohen- 
zollcms came from South Germany to lake control of it. In the ,si.V' 
teenth century the possessions of this family wti'c scalterecl from the 


The Hohen- 
zoUens 


region ol the Rhine to the borders of Russia. How to make 
them into a single stale, responsive to a single will, was the 


problem. In each section there were feudal estates, asserting their rights 
against theirruler. But the EohenzoUerns bad a very dear notion of whal 
they wanted. They wished and intended to increase their own power 
as rulers, to break down all opposilion within, and without steadily to 
aggrandize their domains. In the realization of their program, to which 
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tiicy adhered toiiacimisly from fteiietalion to generation, they were sue- 
cessM. Prussia grew larger and larger, the government became more 
and more aulociiilic, and the emphasis in the slate came to be more and 
more placed upon the army. Miralieau was quite correct when he said 
that the great mUional indu.slry ol Pru&sia was war. Prussian rulers were 
hard-working, generally couanving their mission solicrly and seriously 
as one of service to the state, not at all as one inviting to personal 
self-indulgence. Tlicy were liard-lieaded and intelligent in developing 
the economic resources of a country originally little favored by nature. 
They were attentive to the opportunities afforded by Gennan and 
European politics for the advancement of rulers who had the necessary 
intelligence and audacity. In the long reign of Frederick II, called 
tire Great (t740-i786), and unquestionably far and away die ablest of 
all the rulers of the HohenzoUem dynasty, we see the brilliant and 
faithful expression of the most characteristic features, methods, and 
aspirations of this vigorous royal house. 

The successive monarchs of Prussia justified die extraordinary em- 
phasis they pul upon mililary force by pointing to the fact that their 
country had no natural hourularics but was simply an 
undilTercntlaU'il part of die great sandy plain of Nnrlh of tiw army 
Germany, that no river or no mountain nuige gave protec- 
linn, that dm way of the invader vras easy. This was quite true, but it 
was also equally Irue thal Prussua’s neighixu'.s liad no greater protection 
from her than site from Ihem, As far as geography was eonecrnerl, in; 
vasion of I’russia was no easier than aggreB.sion from Piussia. At any 
rate every Prussian ruler felt himself frast a general, head of an army 
which it was his pride to increase. Thus the Great Elector, who had ruled 
from t640 to 1688, had iuhcrilod an army of leas than 4,000 men, and had 
bequeathed one of 84,000 to his successor. The father of Frederick II 
had inherited one of 38,000 and had left one of 83,000. Thus Prussia 
with a population of two and a half millions had an army of 83,000, 
while Austria with a population of 24,000,000 had one of less than 
100,000. With this force, highly drilled and amply provided with the 
sinews of war by the systematic and rigorous economies of his father, 
Frederick was destined to go tar. He is one of the few men who have 
changed the face of Europe. By war, and the subsidiary arts that 
minister unto it, Frederick pushed his small state into the very fore- 
front of European politics. Before his reign was half over he had 
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made it one of this Great Powers, everp-heve rorkoat'd us surh, al- 
though in population, area, aiul wealth, eoinparwl witli the oilier 
Great Powers, it was small indwil. 

As a youth all of Frederick’s tasUs had lieen for letters, for art, for 
music, for philosophy and the srienees, tor eoiuersalion, for the delil 
The youth elegancies of culture. 'I'he l-reiieh language and 

of Frederick French literature wen- his i«u,sion and retiiaiiied Ills chief 
the Groat of enjoyment all through his life, lie wrote Vveneh 

verses, he hated military occrcLses, he jilayi-il the Hate, lie detested 
tobacco, heavy eating and drinking, and the hunt, which apia-ared to 
his fallier as the natural manly and roj-al pleasures, 'I’he thought that 
this youth, so indifferent or hostile to the stern, hleak, serious ideals ol 
duty incumbent upon the royal house for the weirarc of Prussiti, so inter- 
ested in the frivolities and fripperies of life, so carelessly self-indulgent, 
would one day be king and would probably wreck the state by his in- 
competence and his levity, so enraged the father, Frederick William 1 , a 
rough, boorish, tyrannical, liard-working, and intensely [nilriolie iiiaii, 
that he subjected the Crown Prina* to tt Dnieoiiiad discipline which ai 
times attained a pitch of barbarity, caning him in Ihe iii'eseiici- of llm 
army, boxing his cars before the cumnion people, eimipelling him from a 
prison window to witos the exei-ulioii of bis imisi iiilimiile friend, 
who had tried to help him useaiie from Ibis odious lynimiy by al- 
templed flight from the country. In such a tiirimee wiis ilie yoimg 
prince’s mcUle steeled, his heart Imrdened. Frislcriek enme out of this 
ordeal self-conUuned, epical, cratty, bnl sobered and submissive In 
the fierce paternal will. Ho did'nol, according to ids (alher's e\pres,sitm 
"kick or rear" again. For several years ho buckled lo the i)ru.saic task 
of learning his iuturo trade in the tradilinnal Ilobenaollem manner, dis- 
charging the duties of minor offices, familiariaing himself with Ihe dry 
details of administration, and invested with larger responsibilities as his 
reformation seemed, in the eyes of his father, satisfactorily lo progress. 

When he came lo the throne in 1740 at the age ol twenty-eight he 
came equipped with a free and keen intellect, with a character of iron, 
I Frtdmick ^ ambition that was soon to set the world in 

becosua flame. He ruled for forty-six years and before half Ills 
’*** rdgn was over it was evident that he had no peer in Europe. 
It was thou^t that he would adopt a manner of life quite different from 
his father's. Instead, however, there was the same austerity, the same 
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.•timplidty, llic smiic iiiu-iiso lU'volion I0 work, llie same singleness ol 
aim, Ihiil aim being Ihe exallalion nf Prussia. The machinery of gov- 
ernmenl. was uol allereii iiuL it wa.s now ilriven at unprccedcnlefl speed by 
litis vigorous, aggressive, supple itetsunalily. For Frederick possessed 
supreme al)iliiy and displayed it from the day ol his accession to the day 
of his death. He was, as Lord Acton has said, ‘'llic most consummate 
practical genius tlial, in modern times, has inherited a throne.” 

Tlis first important act revealed the character and the intentions of the 
ruler. For this man who as a youth had loathed the life of a soldier and 
had shirked its obligations as long as he could was now to 
prove himself one of the great military commanders of the Anatria and 
world’s history. He was the most successful of the robber 
barons in which the annals of Germany abounded, and he had the ethics 
of the class. He invaded Silesia, a large and rich province belonging to 
Austria and recognized as hers by a peculiarly solemn treaty signed by 
Prussia. But Frederick wanted it and considered the moment oppor- 
tune as an ine.\periencpd young woman, Maria Theresa, had just ascended 
the Auslvian throne. “ My soldiers were ready, my purse was full,” said 
Frederick concerning this famous raid Of all the inhorLlance of Maria 
'riieresa “Hilesia,” said he, “was that pari vrhich was most useful to the 
House of Uvandenlmrg," “Take what you can," lie also remarked, 
"you are never wrong unless you arc ohligwl to give, back.” 

In llicse utterances Frederick paints himself and his reign poUUmi 
in imperlshaiile colors. Surctsss of the most ])alixil)le sort 
was his reward, Neither plighted faith, nor chivalry toward a woman, 
nor any sense of personal honor ever deterred him from any policy that 
might promise gain to Prussia. One would scarcely suspect from such 
hardy sentiments that Frederick had as a young man written a treatise 
against the statecraft of Machiavelli. That eminent Florentine would, 
it Is safe to say, have been entirely content with the practical precepts 
according to wMch his titled critic fashioned his actual conduct. The 
true, authentic spirit of MachiaveUi’s political philosophy has never been 
expressed with greater brevity and precision than by Frederick. “If 
there is anything to be gained by being honest, honest wc will be; and 
it it is necessary to deceive, let us be scoundrels." 

If there is any defense for Frederick’s conduct to be found in the fact 
that his principles or his lack of them were sliarcd by most of his aowned 
contemporaries and by many other rulers before and since, he is entitled 
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1(1 llifil (lelvii.so. (If liimhfK, lunwwr, was iii'vf c imuli ((mciTiifil iilxnii 
lliis aapeci of tlif miUlfc. ll in liis (Hiiiiion, frankly 

Frcdfrick Bciaed Silesia willi ease in 17.IJ.1, so mu^iarled was (lie 
attack, lie thus added to 1'nis.sia a letrilory liifHcr than MassjichiM'Us, 
The Silesian Connecticut, and Rhode Island comliiinsl, ami a ptunda 
tion of over a uiillbu ami a (|uarler, lUil liaviiiR sewed it, 
he was forced to fight inUTmitlenlly for twenty-three yeais liehire he 
could be sure of his ahilily to retain it. The linsl Iwii .Sile.sian wans 
(1740-174S) are hesL known in history as the wars of the Austrian 
Succession. The third was the Seven Tears’ War, a world eontiiet, as 
we have seen, involving most of the great slates of Europe, hut im- 
portant to Frederick mainly bectiusc of its relation lo his retention 
of Silem. 

It was the Seven Years’ War (i7S(>-i76.?) that made the name and 
fame of Frederick ring UiroughoiiL the world. Jhil that ileadly struggle 
The Seven Seven'll limes seemed ahoul lo engulf him tuid liis omnlry iu 
Yeefs' War min. Had England not heeti his ally, aiiling with her 

subsidies and with her eamptugns against Frtmee, iu I'iurope, Asia, 
America, and on the high seas, tints preventing dial emmiry from fully 
coiipcraling against I’nissia, l''rederiek miisl liave tailed. 'I'lte odds 
i against him were stupendous, lie, the ruler of a petty state wit It not more 
than 4,000,000 inhaliitanls, was emifnmleil by a coalition of Auslrin, 
'France, Russia, .Sweden, and iimiiy lillle (Jernwii .slates, with a loin! 
population iwrliaps twenty times ns large as I’ni.ssia's, This eisililioii 
had already arranged for the division of his kiiigilom. lie wits lo lie 
left only Brandenburg, the ptiniUive core of tlie stale, llie original terri- 
tory given to the House ol llohunzollem in 1415 liy Ihe emperor. 

Practically the entire conlinent wa-s uniled against this little sltiie 
which a short time before had hardly entered into ihe cnleulations of 
' Cominest of European politics. But Frederick wa.s undaunted, lie 
Sam overran Saxony, a neutral country, .seised il.s trea,sury be- 

cause he needed it, and, by a flagrant breach of international iisagi', 
forced its citizens lo fight in his armies, which were thus consideralily 
increased, When reproached for this unprecedented act he laconically 
replied that he rather jrided himself on being original. 

The war thus begun had its violent ups and downs. Attacked from 
the south by the Austrians, from the cast by the Russians!, and always 
outnumbered, Frederick, fighting a defensive war, owed his salvation lo 
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IS 

till' i'ii[iiilily <if iiiii niiiiuii'uvri's, In the simviu'as nt ihiM' nf liis I'lii'mics, 
tn Ills Ki'iii'nilly Mipi'riiir tiii-lii's, aiiil tn llu' f:ii’l that llii'i'i' was an cnlim 
lark nf (iitirdinalinn ainnna Ills ailvfiMirii's. Hr wmi llm _ .. . 

. , ., 1 . . 1 of 

liallli'nt Rnssliiirn m 1757, Ins mnsi imlliaiit virtni'y, wlinsr Sossbach, 

famr has not yoi tliwl tiway. With an army of only jq.ooo 
hr ilrfratril :i romlmu'd l‘'rriu'h and (Irnnan army of S.tiooo 
in an riii'aHrnirnl that lasted only an hour and a half, took i(i,ooo pris- 
oners, seventy-two eannon, and sustained a loss of less than a thousand 
men himself. Immense was the enthusiasm evoked by tliis Prussian 
triuniiih over what wa.s reputed to be the finest .array in Europe. It 
raalteretl little that the majority ol the conquered army were Germans. 
The rdetory was popularly considered one of Germans over French, and 
such, lias remained its reputation ever since in the German national con- 
sciousness, thus greatly stirred and vivillcd. 

Two years later Frederick sulTcred an almost equally disastrous 
defeat at the hands of the Austritins and Rusaans at Kunersdorf. 
"I IVAvc had two horses killed under me,” ho wrote (he 
night after this Imttlo, "ami if is my mfafortune that I still Kimerseort, 
live myself. ... Of an army of 48,000 men 1 have only 
,t,ooo lell. ... 1 liave no more restiim'es and, not to lie 
tihoul il, 1 think everything is lost.” 

halci'i after another disaster, he wrote; " I .should like lo hang myself, 
Inti we must act the jikiy lo the enil.” In this 1em]ier he tougliL on, yetu- 
iifter year, through ehilion, through depression, with defeat Dj5p„ate 
hehind him and defeat staving him in Uic face, relieved by chsrectet of 
occasional successes, saved hy the incompetence and folly 
of his enemies, then plunged in gloom again, but alway.s fighting for 
time and for some lucky stroke of fortune, such as the dcalii of a hostile 
sovereign with its attendant interruption or change of policy. .The story 
Is loo crowded, too replete with incident, to be condensed here. Only the 
general impression of a prolonged, racking, desperate struggle can be 
indicated. Gritty, cool, alert, and agile, Frederidt managed to hold on 
until bis enemies were willing to make peace. 

He came out of this war with his territories intact but not iaaeased. 
Silesia he retained, but Saxony he was forced to relinquish. £^,5 
He came out of it, also, prematiurely old, hard, hitter, mis- Seven years’ 
anthropic, but he had made upon the world an indelible im- 
pression of his genius. His people had been decimated and appallingly 
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impoveriahcd; nevci'lheU'ss lu' wtis (hi‘ viitor ami f>rwil Ills n'mnvn, 
Frederick had conquered Silehia in a iiiouili and li.id iltcn many 
years fighting to retain it. All that he had won wm fame, hut that he 
enjoyed in full and iwcriluwing measuri'. 

Frederick lived twenty-three years lunger, yeius of imremiltim; ,iml 
very fruitful toil. In a hundred wars he soiighl to hasten the reaipei.i 
StedMick In lion nnd the de- 
time of velopment of his 
sorely visited 
land, draining marshes, clear- 
ing forests, encouraging in- 
dustries, opening schools, 
welcoming and favoring im- 
migrants from other countries, 

Indeed over 300,000 of these 
responded to the various in- 
duc^ents oflered, and Fred- 
erick founded more than Soo 
villages. Ho reorganized the 
army, replenished Ihe puhlic 
Ueasury, remodeled the legal 
coric. In religion.') afToirs ho 
was the most tolerant ruler in 
Europe, giving refuge to the 
Jesuits when they were driven 
out ol Catholic countries - 
France, Portugal, Spain — and 
when their order was abolished 
by the Pope himself. “In 
Prussia,” said he, "every one 
jhas the right to win salvation 
in his own way.” 

In practice this was about the only indubitable right the individual 
Deijotte possessed, for Frederick’s government Wfvs unlimited, al- 
otometm of though frequently enlightened, despotism. His wa.s an 
monarchy, surrounded by a privileged nobility, 
resting upon an impotent mass of peasantry. His was e 
5®it^igl; atftts land only nobles could become general officers, Labor!- 
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oils, risiiiR at llinv in siiiniin'r, at four in ilu‘ winter, imil holillng himself 
liglnly to Ills niisMon ns "lirKi siwant to the King of I’russia,” Frecl- 
eriek knew' more ilruilgery than |ilea.sure. Hut he was a lyranL to his 
Jinger lip-,, and we do not lind in the Prussia ol Ida day any room made 
for that spirit of ireedom which was tlestined in the immediate future to 
wrcalk' in Kurope with this outworn system ol iwilocracy. 

In 177J tile eoiuiueror of Silesia proceeded to gatlier now laurels of a 
siiuilar kind. In roiijunctioii with the monarclis of Russia and Austria 
he ixu'tially disiuendrercd Poland, a ainie pi which the 
world has not yet heard the last. The task was easy of partition of 
accomplishment, as Poland was defenseless. Frederick 
frankly admitted that the act was that of brigands, and his opinion 
has been ratified by the general agreement of posterity. 

When Frederick died in 1786, at the age of seventy-four, he left his 
kingdom nearly doubled in size and with a population more than doubled. 
In all his aciions he thought, not of Germany, but of pf,doriik 
Prussia, always Prussia. Germany was an abstraction the Or# 
that had no hold upon bis ptocliad mind. Me considered 
Ihe German hutguage boorish, “a jargon, devoid of every grace,” and 
he was sure that Germany had no literature worthy of the name, Never- 
theless, ho was regarded throughout German lands, beyond Prussia, as 
a national hero, and he lilled the ivalional thought and imagination as 
no other German had done since buUicr. Ills ix.'rHonality, his ideas, 
and his methods became an enduring and potent factor in the develop- 
ment of Germany. 

But the trouble with despotism as a form of govcmracnt is that a 
strong or cuiightonod despot may so easily be succeeded by a feeble 
or foolish one, as proved to be the case when Frederick ^ 
died and was succeeded in 1786 by Frederick William 11 , dtepot 
under whom and under whose successor came evil days, * 

. Stcong 

contrasting most unpleasantly with the brilliant ones that 
had gone before. 

Lyhig beyond Austria and Prussia, stretching away indefinitdy 
inlo the east, was the other remaining gi’cat power in 
European politics, Russia. 

Though the largest state on the continent, Russia did not enter 
upon the scene of European politics as a factor of importance until very 
late, indeed until the eighteenth century. During that century she took 
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licr place among the great I'hirDpean lameih and her inllueiice in the 
world law gone on increasing down to tlie pri'sent moment. Her precious 
Race and liialoiy had been {x-euliar, dilTeiing in many and I'lindiiinen- 
Religion fcspecta trum that of her western iieiglibor.s. She had 

lived apart, unnoticed and unknown. She wa.s connected willi Kuroire 
by two lies, tho.sc of race and religion. 'I'he Itiissian.s were a LSlacic 
people, related to the Poles, the Hohenikms, the Herbs, and the otiter 
branches of that great family which spreads over Hasterii lCuro]ie. And 
as early as the tenth century they liail been eonverled to t’liristiaiiily, 
not to that form that prevailed in the West, but to the Orthodox (ireek 
form, which had its seat in Constantinople. The missionaries who had 
brought religion and at die same time the beginnings of civilization liad 
come from that city. After the conquest of Constantinople by the in- 
fidel Turks in 1453 Russians considered themselves its legitimate 
liars, the representatives of its ideas ami traditions. Constantinqile 
and the Eastern Empire of which it had been the ctquial r.\erci.sed over 
th^ imaginations a spell that has only incrwised witli lime, 

But the great central fact of Russian history for Imiidredh of years 
ivts not her connection with l(uro|x', which, after all, was .slight, bnl Iter 
Russia i»- c^'t^ction with Asiii, which was close and profonnd in ils 

vsded and oliccts. The PrlndpiilUy of Muscovy, as Russia was then 

Sartribes Mtiseow, was eon(|iiereil by llie 

Mongols, barbarians from Asia, in the lliirleenili eenliiry, 
and for nearly tlirec hundred years Russian )n'iuew paid trilmle and mtule 
occasional visits of submission to Uic tar-olT tireal K-hun. 'riioiigh eon- 
slantly resenting this subjection, they did not eseiipe ils elTecIs. 'I'liey 
themselves became half-Asiatic. The men of Russia dressed in Oriental 
fadiion, wearing the long robes with long sleeves, the turbans and slij)- 
pers of the East. They wore their hair and Ijeards long. The women were 
kept sedaded and were heavily veiled when in public, A young girl 
saw her husband for the first time the day of her marriage. There was 
no such thing as society as we understand the term. Tlte government 
was an Oriental tyranny, unrestrained, tcgardlesa of human life. In ad- 
dressing the ruler a person must completely prostrate himself, his fore- 
head touching the floor; a difiicull as well as a degrading altitude for 
one human being to assume toward another. 

In time the Russians threw off the Mongol domination, afler ter- 
rible struggles, and themselves in turn conquered northern Asia, that 
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is, Siberia. A new royal house canie to the throae in ihi,?, the House of 
Romanoff, still the reigning family of Russia. 

But tlifi Russia:i3 continued to have only the feeblest connection with 
Europe, knowing little of its civilization, caring less, content to vegetate 
in indolence and obscurity. Out of this dull and laggard 
state they were destined to be roughly and emphatically Great, iSTS- 
roused by one of the most energetic rulers known to his- 
tory, Peter the Gi'eat, whose reign of thirty-six years (1689-1725) marks 
a tremendous epoch, both by what it actually accomplished and by what 
it indicated ought to be the goal of national endeavor. 

As a boy Peter had been given no serious instruction, no training in 
self-control, but had been allowed to run wild, and had picked up all 
sorts of acquaintances and companions, many of them for- Peter'a 
eigners. It was the chance association with Europeans 
living in the foreign quarter of Moscow that proved the decisive fact of 
his life, shaping his entire career. From them he got a most irregular, 
haphazard, hwt original education., karnhrg a Mitt Gotmn, a lit Lie 
Dutch, some snatches of science, arithmetic, geometry. Ills chief boy- 
ish interest was in mechanics and its relation to the military art. With 
him playing solrlicr was more serious than with mosl boys. 1 Ic used to 
build wooden fortresses, suiTOunderi with walls and moats and bastions, 
Some of his friends would defend the redoubt wliilc ho and the others 
attacked it. Sometimes lives were lost, always some wore wounded. 
Such are the fortunes of war, though not usually of juvenile war. “The 
boy is amusing liimself,” was Uie comment of his sister, wlui .was exer- 
cising the regency in his name. Passionately fond of military games, 
Peter was also absorbingly interested in boats and ships, and eagerly 
learned aU he could of navigation, which was not mudi, for the arts of 
shipbuilding and navigation were in their very infancy in Russia. 

Learning that his sister Sophia was planning to ignore liis right to 
the throne and to become ruler herself, he dropped his sham lights and 
Ms sailing, swept Ms sister aside into a nunnery, and assumed control of 
the state. Convinced that Europe was in every way supe- The acces- 
rior to Russia, that Russia had everylMng to gain and 
nothing to lose from a knowledge of the ways and institutions of the 
western countries, Peter’s policy from the beginning to the end of 
Ms reign was to bring about the dosest possible connection between 
Ms backward country and the progressive and brilliant civilization 
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which had been built up in England, France, Hoilancl, Italy, and 
Germany. 

But even with the best intentions this was not an easy task. For Rus- 
sia had no point of physical contact with the nations of Western Europe. 
The poKcj communicate witli them, for between 

of the “ open her and them was a wall consisting of Sweden, Poland, 
and Turkey. Russia was nearly a land-locked country. 
Sweden controlled all that coast line along the Baltic which is now 
Russian, Turkey controlled all the coastline of the Black Sea. The only 
port Russia possessed was far to the north, at Archangel, and this was 
frozen during nine months of the year. To communicate freely and easily 
with the West, Russia must “open a window” somewhere, as Peter ex- 
pressed it. Then the light could stream in. He must have an ice-free 
port in European waters. To secure this he fought repeated campaigns 
against Turkey and Sweden, With the latter power there was inter- 
mittent war for twenty years, very successful in the end, though only 
after distressing reverses. He conquered the Baltic Provinces from 
Sweden, Courland, Esthonia, and Livonia, and thus seaired a long coast 
line, Russia might now have a navy and a merchant fleet and sea- 
borne commerce. "It is not land I want, but wate^,” Peter had said. 
He now had enough, at least to begin with. 

Meanwhile he had sent fifty young Russians of the best families to 
England, Holland, and Venice to learn the arts and sciences of the West, 
Peter'8 especially shipbuilding and iortifications. Later he had 
triveis In gone himself for the same purpose, to study on the spot the 
the West civilization whose superiority he recognized and intended to 
impose upon his own country, if that were possible. This was a famous 
voyage. Traveling under the strictest incognito, as "Peter Mikail- 
ovilch,” he donned laborer's clothes and worked for montlis in the ship- 
yards of Holland and England. He was interested in everylliing. He 
visited mills and factories of every kind, asking innumerable questions: 
“What is this for? How does that work?” He made a sheet of paper 
with his own hands. Duriug his hours of recreation he visited museums, 
theaters', hospitals, galleries. He saw printing presses in operation, 
attended lectures on anatomy, studied surgery a little, and even ao 
quired some proficiency in the humble and useful art of pulling teeth. 
He bought collections of la-ws, and models of all sorts of machines, and 
engaged many officers, mechanics, printers, architects, sailors, and work- 
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mcii of every kind, lo go to Russia to engage in the task of impiu-ting 
instruction lo a nation wliich, in Peter’s opinion, needed it and should 
receive it, ■willy-nilly. 

Peter was called home suddenly liy tlic news of a revolt among the 
imperial troops devoted lo the old rdgime and apprehensive of the com- 
ing innovations. They were punished with every refine- suppresses 
ment of savage cruelty, their regiments disbanded, and a revolt at 
veritable reign of terror preceded the introduction of the 
new system. 

Then the Czar began with energy his transformation of Russia, as 
he described it. The process conUnued all through his reign. It was not 
an elaborate, S3rstematic plan, deliberately worked out befordiand, but 
first this reform, then that, was adopted and enforced, and in the end 
the sum total of all these measures of detail touched the national life 
at nearly every point. Some of them concei'ned manners pjter., 
and customs, others economic matters, others matters meuaureB 
purely political. Peter at once fell upon the long bpards 
and Oriental costumes, which, in his opinion, symbolized the conserva- 
tism of Old Russia, -which he was resolved lo shatter. Arming himself 
with a pair of shears, he himself clipped the liberal beaitLs and moustad«» 
of many of his nobles, and cut their long coats at the knee. They must 
set die style and the style must be that ol France and (lermany. Hav- 
ing given this sensational exhibition of his imperial jnirpo.se, ho then 
compromised somewhat, allowing men lo wear their beards long, lull only 
on condition of submilllng to a graduated lax upon these ormunents. 
The approbation of the emperor, the compulsion of fashion, combined 
•with confflderations of economy, rapidly wrought a surprising change in 
the appearance of the raanliood of Rus,sia. Barba's and tailors were 
stationed at the entrances of to-wns lo facilitate the process by slashing 
the offending members until they conformed to European standards. 
Women were forbidden to wear the veil and were released from the cap- 
tivity of the hai'em, or lerem, as it was called in Russia. Peter had 
attended the "assemblies” of France and England and had seen men and 
women dancing and conversing together in public. He now ordered the 
husbands and fathers of Russia to bring their wives and daughters to 
all social entertainments. The adjustments were awkward at first, the 
women frequently standing or silting stiffly apart at one end of the room, 
the men smoking and drinking by themselves at the other, But finally 
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society as understood in Europe emerged from llicse temporary and 
amusing diiEculties. Peter gave lessons in dancing to some of his nobles, 
having himself acquired that accomplishment wMle on his famous trip, 
They were expected, in turn, to pass the art on to otliers. 

The organs of government, national and local, were remodeled by 
the adoption of forms and methods known to Sweden, Germany, and 
CroaUon of Countries, and the state became more efficient and at 

an aimy and the same time more powerful. The army was enlarged, 
equipped, and trained mainly in imitation of Germany. A 
navy was created and the importance of the sea to the general life of the 
nation gradually dawned upon the popular intelligence. The economic 
devebpment of the country was begun, factories were established, mines 
were opened, and canals were cut. The church was brought into closer 
subjection to the state. Measures were taken against vagabondage and 
robbery, widely prevalent evils. Education of a practical sort was en- 
couraged. The Julian calendar was introduced and is still in force, 
though the other nations of Europe have since adopted another and 
more accurate chronology. Peter even undertook to reform the lan- 
guage of Russia, strilting out eight of the more cumbersome letters of 
the alphabet and simplifying the form of some of the others. 

All these changes encountered resistance, resistance born of indo- 
lence, of natural conservatism, of religious scruples — was it not im])iou3 
RaaiBianM Russia to abandon her native custonus and to imi- 

to Uiesa late the heretics of the West? But Peter wont on smashi:ig 
tefoms through as best he could, crushing opposition by 

fair means and by foul, for the quality of the means was a matter of in- 
difference to him, if only they were successful. Here we have the spec- 
tacle of a man who, himself a semi-barbarian, was bent upon civilizing 
men more barbarous than he. 

As the andent capital, Moscow, was the stronghold of stiff conserv- 
atism, was wedded to the old ideas and customs, Peter resolved to build 
Tke crsatiofl ^ capital on the Baltic. There, on islands and marshes 
* oi Saint at the mouth of a river which frequently overflowed, he built 

Petaoitiitg ijj inunajj jjfe suffering the dty of 

St. Petersburg, Everything had to be created literally from the ground 
up. Forests of piles had to be driven into the slime to the solid earth 
beneath to furnish the secure foundations. Tens of thousands of sol- 
diers and peasants were drafted for the work. At first they had no im- 
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plemoiits, but were forced Lo dig with alicks' and carry (he rublnsii away 
in their coats. No adequate provisions were made for them; they .slept 
unprotected in the open air, their food was insufficient , and they die<l by 
thousands, only Lo be replaced by other thousands. All through the 
reign the desperate, rough 
process went on. The wiU of 
the autocrat, rich in expedi- 
ents, triumphed over all obsta- 
cles. Every great landowner 
was required to build in the 
city a residence of a certain 
size and style. No ship might 
enter without bringing a cer- 
tain quantity of stone for 
building purposes. St. Peters- 
burg was cut by numerous 
canals, as were the dties of 
Holland. The Czar required 
the nobles lo possess boats. 

Some of diem, not proficient 
in the handling of these novel 
craft, were drowned. Toward 
the close of his reign Peter 
transferred the government to 
this city which stood on the 
banks of the Neva, a monu- 
ment to his imagination, his energy, and his persistence, a city with no 
hampering traditions, with no past, but with only an untrammcled fu- 
ture, an appropriate expression of the spirit of the New Russia which 
Peter was laboring to aeate. 

He was, indeed, a strange leader for a people which needed above 
all to shake itself free from what was raw and crude, he was himself so 
raw and crude. A man of violent passions, capable and petor's 
guilty of orgies of dissipation, of acts of savage cruelty, 
hard and fiendish in his treatment even of those nearest to him, his sister, 
his wife, and his son, using willingly as instruments of progress the atro- 
cious knout and wheel and slake, Peter w’as neither a model ruler, nor a 
model man. Yet, with all these traits of primal barbarism in his nature, 
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lie liad many redeeming poitils. Good humored, fiaiik, and compan- 
ionable under ordinary circumelances, he was entirely natural, as loyal 
in his friendships as he was bitter in his enmities. Masterful, titmiic, 
there was in him a wild vitality, an immense energy, and he was great in 
the singleness of his aim. He did not succeed in transforming Russia; 
that could not bo accomplislied in one generation or in (wo. But he 
left an army of 200,000 men, he connected Russia with the sea by the 
coast line of the Baltic, thus opening a contact with countries that were 
more advanced, intellectually and sodally, and he raised a standard and 
started a tradition. 

Then followed upon his death, a series of mediocre rulers, under 
whom it seemed likely that the ground gained might be lost. But under 
Peter’s Elizabeth (1741-1762) Russia played an important part in 

successors Seven Years’ War, thus showing her altered position in 

Europe, and with the advent of Catherine n (1762-1796) the process of 
Europeanizing Russia and of expanding her territories and magnifying 
her position in international politics was resumed with vigor and carried 
out with success. 

Catherine was a German princess, the wile of the Czar Peter HI, 
who, proving a worthless ruler, wa.s deposed, after a reign of a few 
accsssioB of itionths, then done to death, probably with the connivance 
csOisrms of his wilc. Catherine became empress, and for thirty-four 
the Geest Russia with an iron hand. Fond of pleasure, 

fond of work, a woman of intellectual tastes or at least pretensions, which 
she satisfied by intimate correspondence with Voltaire, Diderot, and 
other French philosophers of tlie day, being rewarded for her condescen- 
sion and her Wors by their enthusiastic praise of her as the “Semir- 
amis of the North, ’^Catherine passes as one of the enlightened despots 
of her century. Being of western birth, she naturally sympathized with 
the 'policy of introducing western civilization into Russia, and gave that 
policy her vigorous support 

But her chief significance in history is her foreign policy. Three 
1 countries, we have seen, stood between Russia and the countries of 
/ Western Europe, Sweden, Poland, and Turkey. Peter had conquered 
c»th»iiM’« secured the water route by the Baltic. Cathe- 

toreigii tine devoted her entire reign to conquering the other two. 

The former she accomplished by infamous means and with 
tare completeness. By the end of her reign Poland had been utterly 
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destroyed and Russia had pushed her boundaries far westward until they 
touched those of Prussia and Austria. Catherine was not able to dis- 
member Turkey as Poland was dismembered, but she gained from her 


the Crimea and the northern 
shores of the Black Sea from 
the Caucasus to the Dniester. 
She had even dreamed of driv- 
ing the Turk entirely from 
Europe and of extending her 
own influence down to the 
Mediterranean by the estab- 
lishment of a Byzantine em- 
pire that should be dependent 
upon Russia. But any dream 
of getting to Constantinople 
was a dream indeed, as the 
troubled history of a subse- 
quent century was to show. 
Henceforth, however, Europe 
could count on one thing with 
certainty, namely, that Russia 
would be a factor to be consid- 
ered in any rearrangement of 



the map of the Balkan peninsula, in any determination of the Eastern 


question. 

This rise of Russia, lilie the rise of Prussia, to a position of command- 
ing importance in European politics, was the work of the eighteenth 
century. Both were characteristic products of that age. 


The more one examines in general the governments of Europe in the 
eighteenth centiuy, and the policies which they followed or attempted 
to follow, the less is one impressed with either their wisdom 
or their morality. The control was everywhere in the Emvpean 
hands of the few and was everywhere directed to the ad- *°’’**'® 
vantage of the few. The idea that it was the first duty of the state to 
assure, if possible, the welfare of the great majority of the ^he spirit of 
people was not the idea recognized in actual practice. The oggrsndiie- 
first duty of the state was to increase its dominions hy 
hook or crook, and to provide for the satisfaction of the rulers and the 
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privileged classes. One could find in all Europe hardly a trace of what 
we call democracy. Europe was organized aristocratically, and for tlie ' 
Arietocrades benefit of aristocracies. This was true even in such a coun- 
eyerywhere try as England, which had a parliament and established 
in power liberties; even in republics, like Venice or Genoa or tire 
cantons of Switzerland. 

The condition of the vast mass of the people in every country was 
the thing least considered. It was everywhere deplorable, though vary- 
Deplotable different countries. The masses, who 

conditiott of were peasants, were weighed down and hemmed in by 
the isaoses institutions and customs that took no account of 

their well-being. In one way or another tliey were outrageously taxed, 
so that but a small fraction of what they earned went for their own sup- 
port. Throughout most of Europe they did not possess what we regard 
Serfdom beginnings of personal liberty, for, except in 

widely prey- England and France, serfdom, with all its paralyzing re- 
strictions, was in force. No one dreamed that the pec^ple 
were entitled to education so that Grey might be better equipped for 
life. The great substructure of European sodety was an unhappy, unfroc, 
unprotected, undeveloped mass of human beings, to whom opportunity 
for growth and improvement was dosed on every side. 

If the governments of Europe did not seriously consider the interest 
of the most numerous and weakest dass, on whose well-being dc- 
A gloomy pended absolutdy the ultimate wdl-bcing of the nations, 
outlook they discharge their other obligations with any greater 

understanding or sense of justice? It cannot be said that they did. 
The distempers in every state were numerous and alarming. Tlie writ- 
ings of contemporaries abound in gloomy prophodes. There was a 
yridespread feeling that revolutions, catastrophes, ruin were impending, 
State smmee ^ body politic was nowhere in sound condition, 
groedy mis- Excesave expenditures for the maintenance of extrava- 
gant courts, for sumptuous buildings, for favorites of every 
stripe and feather, excessive expenditures for armies and for wars, 
which were frequent, resulted in increasing disorder in the finances 
of the various nations. States resorted more and more to loans witii 
the result that the income had to go for the payment of the interest. 


Defidts were chronic, and no country except England had a budget, 
or public and official statement of expenditures and receipts. Taxes 
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were increasing and were detestably dislribiited. Everywhere in Europe 
the richer a man was the less he paid proportionately, crushing 
As new taxes were imposed, exemptions, complete or par- taxation of 
tial, went with them, and the exemptions were for the ® 
nobility and, in part, for the middle classes, where such existed. Crush- 
ing therefore was the burden of the lower orders. It was truly a vicious 
circle. 

These evils were so apparent that now and then they prompted the 
governing authorities to attempt reform. Several rulers in various coun- 
tries made earnest efforts to improve conditions. These Benevolent 
were the “benevolent despots” of the eighteenth century doapotiBin 
who tried reform from above before the French tried it from below. On 
the whole they had no great or permanent success, and the need of 
thoroughgoing changes remained to trouble the future. 

Not only were the governments of Europe generally inefficient in all 
that concerned the full, s)miraetrical development of the economic, in- 
tellectual, and moral resources of the people, not only 
were they generally repressive and oppressive, allowing tha govam- 
little scope to the principle of liberty, hut tliey were, in 
their relations to each other, unprincipled, uascrupulous. 

The state was conceived as force, not at all as a moral being, subject to 
moral obligations and restraints. The glory of rulers consisted in extend- 
ing the boundaries of their states, regardless of the rights of Matortal 
other peoples, regardless even of the rights of other rulers. 

The code that governed their relations with each other of con- 
was primitive indeed. Any means were legitimate, success 
was the only standard qf right or wrong. “He who gains nothing, loses,” 
wrote Catherine of Russia, one of the “enlightened” despots. The domi- 
nant idea in all government circles was that the greatness of the state 
was in proportion to its tenitorial extent, not in proportion to the free- 
dom, the prosperity, the education of its people. The prevalence of this 
idea brought it about that every nation sought to be ready to take ad- 
vantage of any weakness or distress that might appear in 
the situation of its neighbors. Armies must be constantly lessaeas of 
at hand and diplomacy must be ready for any scurvy trick 
or infamous crime that might promise hope of gain. It followed that 
treaties were to he broken whenever there was any advantage in break- 
ing them. “It is a mistake to break your word without reason," said 
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Frederick II, “for thus you gain the reputation of being iight and fickle.” 
To keep faith with each other was no duty ol rulers. There was conse- 
quently no certainty in international agreements. 

This indifference to solemn promises was nothing new. The eigh- 
teenth century was full of flagrant violations of mo.st avplicit interna- 
tional agreements. There was no honor among nations. No slate had 
any rights which any other state was hound to respect . These monarch.s, 
‘.'enlightened” and "benevolent” or not, as the case might be, all agreed 
The insecu- '^isht, by the will of God. Yet 

rity of this decidedly imposing orighi of then authority gave them 
“***“ no sense of security in their relations with each other, 
nor did it gjve to their reigns any exceptional piuity or miworldly char- 
acter. The maxims of statecraft which they followed were of the earth, 
earthy.. While bent upon inaeasing their own power tliey did not neglect 
the study of the art of undermining each other’s power, however divinely 
buttressed in theory it might be. Monarchs were dethroned, slates were 
extinguished, boundaries were changed and changed again, as the result 
w»ts ol ag- aggressive wars, during the eighteenth century. More- 
graBsion over, the wars of that lime were famous for the exactions of 
numerouB Victors and for the scandalous fortunes made by some 
of the commanders. It was not the French Revolutionists nor was it 
Napoleon who introduced these customs into Europe. They could not, 
had they tried, have lowered the tone of war or stalea'afl in Europe. At 
the worst they might only imitate their predecessors. 

The Old Regune in Europe was to be brought tumbling down in 
unutterable confusion as a result of the storm which was brewing in 
Tha Old S'rauce and which wc ate now to study. But that regime 

Rigime had been undermined, the props that supported it had been 

destroyed, by its own official beneficiaries and defenders. 
The Old Regime was disloyal to the very principles on 
which it rested, respect for the established order, for what was old and 
traditional, for what had come down from the past, regard for legal- 
Ho honor engagements, byalty to those in authority, How 

little regard tlie monarchs of Europe themselves had for 
prindples which they were accustomed to pronounce sacred, 
for principles in which alone lay their own safety, was shown by the 
part they played in the great events of the eighteenth century already 
alluded to, the war of the Austrian Succession, and the Partition of 
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Poliiiid. By (he iirht llm ruler ol AiUitrin, Maria 'I’lii'iehii, vvati rublied 
of the large and valuable province of Silesia by I’niasia, aided by France, 

_ - both of which 

stales had re- erabs 
cently signed a 
peadiarly solemn treaty called 
the Pragmatic Sanction, by 
which her rights had Ireen 
explicitly and emphatically 
recognized. Frederick II, 
however, wanted the province, 
look it, and kept it. This case 
shows how lightly monarchs 
regarded legal obligations, 
when they conflicted with 
their ambitions. 

The other case, the Parti- 
tion of Poland, was the most 
iniquitous act of the century. 
Poland was in geograi)hiral 
cxtonl the largest state in 
„ Kurope, ne.xl to Russia. Its 

Fiom a paatd ic the poiaossion ol Ihc Grand Dale hack. But ItS 

Fredeiick, Vienna. government was 111 tcrly Weak. 

Therefore in jj,, 

i 772 Prussia,Austiia,andRussiaaltackcdittornocauscsave tion of 
their own cupidity, and tore great fragments away, annexing 
them to their own territories. Twenty years later they completed the 
process in two additional partitions, in 1793 and 1795, thus entirely anni- 
hilating an ancient state. This shows how much regard the monarchs 
of Europe had for established institutions, for established authorities. 

Two things only counted in Old Europe — force and will, the will of 
the sovereign. But force and will may be used quite as easily for revolu- 
tion, for the overthrow of what is old and sacred, as for its 
preservation. There need be no surprise at smything that order’ot tta 
we may find Napoleon doing. He had a sufficient pattern 
and exemplar in Frederick the Great and in Catherine of Russia, onlv 
recently deceased when his meteoric career began. 
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The cighleenth century attained its legitimate dimax iii its desing 
Tho ecash ^ memorable period in the liialory ol the world, 

oi the Old The Old Regime in. Europe was rudely aluittercd by iJic 

Mgime In overthrow ot the Old Rdgime in France, which country, 
Euroite . ... . , . 

by its astonishing actions, was to dominate the next 

quarter of a century. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE OLD regime IN FRANCE 

The French Revolution brought with it a new conception of the state, 
new principles of politics and ol society, a new outlook upon life, a new 
faith which seized the imagination of multitudes, inspiring The French 
them with intense enthusiasm, arousing boundless hopes, ®®Toiution 
and precipitating a long and passionate struggle with all those who 
feared or hated innovation, who were satisfied with things as they were, 
who found their own conditions of life comfortable and j^ttracts 
did not wish to be disturbed, Soon France and Europe Uhetels 
were divided into two camps, the reformers and the con- 
servatives, those believing in radical changes along many lines and those 
who believed in preserving what was old and tried, either because Ihiy 
profited by it or because they felt that men were liappicr and repels 
and more prosperous in living under conditions and with “”8«™aveB 
institutions to which tliey wore accustomed limn under those that might 
be idealiy more perfect but would at any rale be slmngo and novel and 
uncertain. 

In order to understand the French Revolution it is nercssnry to a- 
amine the conditions and institutions of France out of which it grew; in 
other words, the Old Regime, Only thus can we get our The R«to1u- 
sense of perspective, our standard of values and of criticism, 

rm T, , • , • r • • “Uoll frOin 

The Revolution accomplished a sweepmg riansformation in fendaiiam to 
the life of France, Putting it in a smgle phrase it accom- 
plished the transition from the feudal system of the prccedmg centuries 
to the democratic system of the modem world. The entire structure of 
the French state and of French society was remodeled and planted on 
new and far-reaching principles. 

The essence of the feudal system was class divisions and acknowledged 
privileges for all classes above the lowest. The essence of 
the new system is the removal of dass distinctions, the the feudal 
abolition of privileges, the introduction of the principle of 
the equality of men, wherever possible. 
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The Old 
RSglitLe 
based on 
prlollege 


Wliat strikes one most in contemplatinK I-Ir' Old Regime is the 
prevalence and the oppressiveness of the privileges that various 
classes enjoyed. Society was simply honeycombed with 
them. They affected life constantly and at every point. 
It is not an easy society to describe in a few words, for 
the variations were almost endless. But, broadly speak- 
ing, and leaving details aside, French society was graded from top to 
bottom, and each grade differed, in legal i-ights, in opportunities for 
enjoyment and development, in power. 

The system cuhninaled in the monarch, the bity and glittering head 

of the state, the embodiment of the might and lire majesty of the 

Divine right nation. The king claimed to rule by the will of God, that 

monarchy ]gy divine right, not at all by the consent of the people. 

He was responsible to no one hut God. Consequently in tire actual 

conduct of his office he was subject to no control. He was an absolute 

monarch. He could do as he chose. It was for the nation to obey. The 

will of Che king and drat alone was, in theory, the only thing that counted. 

It determined what the law should be that should govern twenty-five 

million Frenchmen in their daily lives. “This thing is legal liecause I 

wish it,” said Louis XVI, thus stating iir a single phrase the nature of 

the monarchy, the theory, and the practice also, it the monarch liappeued 

to be a strong man. The king made the laws, he levied the taxes, he 

spent them as he saw fit, he declared wars, made iicacc, contracted al- 

^ liances according to his own inclination. There was in 

The moB- , ~ 

ireh ebso- theory no roslncuon upon his power, and all his subjects 
lay in the hollow of his hand. He could seize their prop- 
erty; he could imprison them by a mere order, a kltre de 
cachet, without trial, and for sudi a period as ho desired; he could con- 
trol, if not their thoughts, at least the expression of them, for his censor- 
ship of the press, whether employed in the publication of books or 
newspapers, could muzzle them absolutely. 

So commandmg a figure required a broad and ample stage for the 
part he was to play, a rich and spacious background. Never was a being 
more sumptuoudy housed. While Paris was the capital of France, the 
Tho Bpimdor resided twelve miles away amid the splendors of Ver- 
of Mb sallies. There he lived and moved and had his being in a 
^bUmiob palace that was the envy of every other king in Christen- 
I 'dom, a monumental pile, with its hundreds of rooms, its chapel, theater, 


late in 
power 
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dining lialls, salons, and endless suites of apartments (or its distinguished 
occupants, the royal family, its hundreds of servants, and its guests. 
This mammotli residence had been built a century before at an expense 
of about a hundred million dollars in temis of our money to-day, an im- 
posing setting for a most brilliant and numerous court, lending itself, 
■with its miles of corridors, of -walks through endleas formal gardens 
The Court studded with statues, fountains, and artificial lakes, to all 
of Versiiilles (jjg pomp and pageantry of power. For the court which so 
dazzled Europe was composed of i8,ooq people, perhaps i6,coo of whom 
were attached to the personal service of the king and his family, 2,000 
being courtiers, the favored guests of the house, nobles who were en- 
gaged in a perpetual round of pleasures and who were also busily feather- 
ing Ihdr own neats by soliciting, of course in polished and subtle ways, 
the favors that streamed from a lavish throne. Luxury was everywhere 
the prevailing note. Well may the occupants of the palace have con- 
sidered themselves, in spirit and in truth, the darlings of the gods, for 
earth had not anything to show more cosily. The king, the queen, the 
royal children, the king’s brothers and sisters and aunts all had their 
separate establishments under the spacious roof. The queen alone had 
500 servants. The royal stables contained nearly 1,900 horses and more 
k most «*- carriages, and the annual cost of tins service alone 

pensive was the eqtdvalent of $4,000,000. The king's fable cost 
ininty ^ million and a half. As gaiety was unconfined, 

so necessarily was the expediture that kept it gomg, for every one in 
this household secured what, in the parlance of our vulgar democracy, 
is called a handsome “rake-off.” Thus ladies-in-waiting secured about 
$30,000 each by the privilege they enjoyed of selling the candles that 
had once been lighted but not used up. Queen Marie Antoinette had 
fijjir pairs of shoes a week, which constituted a profitable businras for 
somebody. In 1789 the total cost of all this riot of extravagance 
amounted to not far from $20,000,000. No wonder that men spoke of 
the court as the veritable nation’s grave. 

Not only were the king’s household expenses pitched to this exalted 
scale, but, in addition, he gave money or appointments or penagns fredy, 
.The Eng » to the manner bom, to iose who gained his favor. It 
'real i«rd has been estimated that in the fifteen years between 1774, 
BoimtiCni ^ throne, and 1789, when the 

'whirlwind began, the King thus presented to favorites -the equivalent 
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of more thau a hundiod million dollats of oiii moiu'y. Foi IhohO r\ho 
ba^ed in such sunshine il was unquestionably a golden age. 

Such was the dazzling apef ol a state edifice that was uckety in the 
extreme. For the government of Fiance was ill-ionstuicted and the 
times were decidedly out of joint. That gomnraeut was Dejecuve 
not a miracle ol design, but of the lack of it. Complicated, oreamzaiian 
ill-adjusted, the vaiious blanches dimly defined oi ovoi- 
lapping, it was thoroughly unscientific and inefficient. The king was as- 


Thc Coach Ohhatostcd wrtK Sziraors ik wmrn Lovis XVI wrm xo ms 

ConONATIOH IN 1774 

From E F Hendenon'a Symial <mi Sahrr iii Ifx Fmicfi SttolHIian. 

sisted by five councils which framed the laws, issued the orders, conducted 
the business of the state, domestic and fordgn, at the capital. Then for 
purposes of local government Fiance was split up into Tte 
divisions, but, unfortunatejy, not into a single, simple set. pmvmcas ^ 
There were forty “governments,” so called, thirty-two of which cor-^ 
responded closely to the old piovinces of Fiance, the outcome of her 
feudal histoiy. But those forty “governments” belied their name. 
They did little governing, but they furnished many lucralive offices for 
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the higher nobility who wore appointed “governors’’ and who resided 
generally in Versailles, contributing thoir part to the magnificenl cere- 
monial of that showy parade ground. 

The real, prosaic work was done in the thirty-six "generalities,’’ as 
another set of divisions was called. Over each of these was an intendant 
who was generally of the middle or bourgeois class, accustomed to work. 
These intendants were appointed by the king to carry on the royal gov- 
Tho in- emment, each in his own district. They generally did not 

tendanta originate much, but they carried out the orders that came 

from the capital and made their reports to it. Their power was practi- 
cally unrestricted. Upon them depended in large measure the happiness 
or the misery of the provinces. Jud^g from the fact that most of them 
were very unpopular, it must be admitted that this, the real working 
part of the national government, did not contribute to the welfare of 
the people. The intendants were rather the docile tools of the misgov- 
emment which issued from the five councils which were the five fingers 
of the king. As the head is, so are the members, and the officials under 
the intendants for the smaller local areas enjoyed the clisesteem evoked 
by the oppressive or unjust policies of their superiors. 

Speaking broadly, local self-government did not exist in France, but 
the local, like the national, government was directetl and determined in 
Ho local Versailles. Were a bridge to be repaired over some little 

odf- stream hundreds of miles from Paris, were a new root 

go7oniinant village church, the matter was regulated 

from Paris, alter exasperating delay. It was the reign of the rod 
tape in every sense of the word. The people stood lUcc dumb, driven 
cattle before this monstrous system. The only danger lay in the chance 
that they might not always remain dumb. Here obviously was no school 
for popular political education — a fact which explains many of the mis- 
takes and failures of the people when, in the Revolution, they themselves 
undertook to rule, the monarchy having failed egregiously to discharge 
its functions efficiently or beneficently. 

Let no one suppose that because Fiance was a highly centralized 


monardiy, juhninating in the person of the king, that there- 
eentrclbed fore the French government was a real unity. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. To study in detail the va- 
! rious aspects of the royal govenunent, its divisions and sub- 

divisions, its standards, its agents, its methoda-of nrocedure. is .tn.entaiL. 
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a lane where the mind quickly becomes hopelessly bewildered, so great 
was the diversity in the machinery employed, so varied were the terms 
in use. Uniformity was nowhere to l)c seen. 'I'licre was unity in the 
person of the king, necessarily, and there only. Kvery- iii.<!on- 
wbci'e else disunity, diversity, variety, without rhyme or 
reason. It would take a vohunc or many volumes to make of sovem- 
tlris clear —even then tlic reader would be driven to despair 
in attempting to form a true mental picture of the situation. The 
institutions of France were a hodge-podge — chaos erected into a sys- 
tem, with no loss of the chaotic, and with no system. Nowadays the 
same laws, the same taxes, the same weights and measures prevail 
throughout the length and breadth of tlie land. But in 1789 no such 
simplicity or equality prevailed. Weights and measures had different 
names and different values as one moved from province to province, 
sometimes as one moved from village to village. In some provinces 
taxes were, not determined, but at least apportioned, by certain pcojdc 
of the province. In other cases this apportionment was effected directly 
by the agents of the king, Uiat is, by the central governniont. In some 
parts of France the civil laws, Ural is, the laws llmt regulated the rela- 
tions of individuals with each other, not with the state, vmtoua 
were of Roman origin or character. There the written law systems 
prevailed. In other soclions, however, mainly in the north, 
one changed laws, Voltaire said, a-s one changed posl-hovsos. In such 
sections the laws wore not written but were custowiiry, that is, feudal in 
origin and in spirit. There were indeed 285 different codes of nustomary 
laws in force, that is 285 different ways of regulating legally the person^ 
relations of men with men, withm the confines of France. 

Again the same diversity in another sphere. Thirteen of the prov- 
inces of central France enjoyed free trade, that is, merchandise could 
move freely from one end of that area to the other without provincial 
restriction. But the other nineteen provinces were sepa- tariff 
rated from each other, just as nations arc, by tariff boun- 
daries, and when goods passed from one such province to another, they 
passed through custom-houses and duties were paid on them, as on goods 
that come from Europe to the United States. 

All these diversities in laws, aU these tariff boundaries, are easily ex- 
plained. They were historical survivals, troublesome and irritating rc- 
flf 4 (yji^dd]e Ages. As the kmgs of France had during the 
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ages aiittcxed this province and tlien that, they had, more or less, allowed 
the local customs and institutions to remain undialurbcd. Hence this 
amazmg patchwork which haflles description, 

One consequence of aU this was the persistence in France of that 
feeling which in American history is knorvii as the slates-righLs feeling, 
While all admitted that they were Frenchmen, provincial feeling was 
The states- Strong and frequently assertive. Men thought of them- 
jights feeling gelves as Bretons, ns Normans, were attached to the things 
that differentiated them, were inflexible or stubborn opponents of all 
attempts at amalgamation. Before France could be considered strongly 
united, fusion on a grand scale had to be accomplished. This was to be 
one of the memorable and durable achievements of the Revolution. 

The financial condition of this extravagant and inefficient state was 
deplorable and dangerous. Almost half of the national mcome was de- 

. . voted to the payment of interest on the national debt, 

Cnhcal con- „ , , , . ... 

dltion of the ExTenditures were always larger than receipts, with the 

national jggult that there was an annual deficit which had to be met 

fiflEUlC6B 

by contracting a new loan, thus enlarging llie debt and the 
interest charges. It appeared to be the principle of state finance, not that 
expenditures should be determined by income, but that income should bo 
determined by expenditures. The debt therefore constantly inacased, 
and to meet the chronic deficit the government laid recourse to well- 
known methods which only aggravated the evil — Qie sale of offices, 
new loans. During twelve years of the reign of Louis XVf, from to 
1788, the debt inaeased nearly $600,000,000. People became unwilling 
to loan to the state, and it was practically impossible to increase tlie 
taxes. The national finances were in a highly critical condition. Bank- 
ruptcy impended, and bankruptcy can only be avoided in two ways, 
either by increasing receipts or by reducing expenditures, or both. 
Attempts were made in the one direction and in the other, but were 
ineffectual. 

The receipts, of course, came from the taxes, and the taxes were 
already very burdensome, at least for those who paid them. They 
The eystem were of two kinds, the direct and the indiiecl. The direct 
taxes were those on teal estate, on personal property, and 
comted with on income. From some of these the nobles and the clergy 
favoriHani ^g,.g entjjgiy exempt and 
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nobles, lliougli not Icgnlly exomptwl, were in prai'llfc liirgcly ri'('C‘<l, lii'- 
caiise the iiulhoritics did not anscss noble properly nearly ns high as lliey 
did the property of coranioners. Tax assessors stood in awe of the greal. 
Thus the royal princes who were sulijecl in the income lax anil who 
ought to have paid nearly two and a halt million francs, as a mailer of 
fact paid less than two hundred thousand. Again, a marquis who ought 
to have paid ’a property lax of a, 500 francs paid 400 and a bourgeois in 
the same province who ought to have paid 70 in reality paid 7O0. vSuch 
crass favoritism, which always worked in favor of the nobles, never in 
favor of members of the third estate, naturally served only deeply to 
embitter the latter class. Those xvho were the weallliiest and llicrefore 
the best able to support the state were the very ones who paid the least, 
thus conforming to the principle that to those that have shall be given 
and from those that have not shall be taken away even that which they 
have. It has been estimated that the state took from the middle classes, 
and from the worldngmen and peasants, half their annual earnings in 
the form of these direct ta.xes. 

There was another branch of the system of taxalioii which was oi> 
pressivc and offensive for other reasons. There were cerlain indirect 
taxes which were collected, no( by state oiRciuls, but by Unpopuiai 
private individuals or companies, the formers of taxes, as 
they were called, who paid a lump sum to the slate mid then themselves 
collected the taxes, seeking of course to extract as much as possible from 
the people. Not only has tliis system oi lax-eollccting always proved 
most hateful, both in ancient and modern limes, as Lhe tax-farmers have 
always, in order to make as much as possible, applied the screws with 
pitiless severity, thus generating a maximum of odium and hatred; but 
in this particular case several of the indirect taxes would have been un- 
just and oppressive, even if collected with leniency, a thing never heard 
of. There was, for instance, the salt-lax, or gahelh, which The odioua , 
came home, in stark odiousness, to every one. ^'he trade 
in salt was not open to any one who might wish to engage in it, but was 
a monopoly of a company that bought the privilege from the state, and 
that company was most astoundingly favored by the law. For every 
person above seven years of age was required to buy at least seven 
pounds of salt annually whether he wished it or not. Even the utterly 
poor, who had not money enough to buy bread, were severely punished 
if they tefimf^tac neglected to buy the stated amount of salt. Moreover 
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(he tax-collectors had the riRht to search all hotiaes from (oj) to lioUom 
to see that there was no evasion. Illidi Irade in this iiece.ssary com- 
modity was incessantly tracked down and severely imuiahecl On the 
very eve o£ the Revolution it was officially cstiraaled that jo,ooo persons 
were annually imprisoned and over 500 annually condemned to death, 
or to service in the galleys, which was liardly pretcrahle, for engaging in 
the illegal trade in salt. Moreover by an c.xtra refinement in the art of 
oppression the seven pounds that all roust buy could be used only for 
cooking or on the table. If one desired to salt down fish or meats for 
preservation, one must not use this particular salt for that purpose, but 
must buy an additional amount. 

There was another equally intolerable tax, the excise on wine. The 
making of wine was a great national industry which had existed for 
The excise centuries, but if ever there was a system calculated to de- 
ttx on wine pjggg ^jje One in vogue in France. Wine was 

taxed all along the line from the producer to the consumer. Taxed at the 
moment of manufacture, taxed at the moment of sale by the producer, 
it was also taxed repeatedly in transportation, — thirty-five or forty 
fates for instance, between the south ol France and Paris, so that the 
combined taxes amounted in the end to nearly as much as the cost of 
the original production. A trade exposed to such constant ami heavy 
impositions could not greatly flourish. 

Again the taxes both on salt and on wine were not unifomi, but varied 
from region to region, so that the sense of unjust treatment was kept 
alive every day in the ordinary course of business, and smuggling 
was in many cases extremely profitable. This in fan led to savage 
punishments, which only augmented the universal discontent and en- 
tered like iron into the souls of men. In the system of taxation, as in 
The syatem political structure, we find everywhere inequality of 
of texahon treatment, privileges, arbitrary and tyrannical regulations, 
coupled with uncertainty from year to year, for the regula- 
tions were not infrequently changed. No wonder that 
men, even nobles, critidaed this fiscal system as shockingly unjust and 
scandalously oppressive. 

The social organization of France, also, was far from satisfactory, 
On even the most cursory view many notorious abuses, many intolerable 
grievances, many initating or harmful maladjustments stood forth, 
condemned by reason or the interest of large gg||||g|g|glllgg|||||||||||^ 
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Forms outworn, and institutions from winch the life had departed, but 
whence issued a benumbing induence, hampered development in many 
directions. French society was tmnkly baaed upon the jninciple of in- 
equality. There were tlirce classes or orders, the clergy, 
the nobility, and the third estate. Not only were the two dasBos of 
former classes privileged, that is, placed upon a better 
footing than the last, but it is curious to observe how the 
pervasive principle of unequal rights broke up even the formal unity of 
each of these classes. There was Inequality of classes and there was 
also inequality between sections of the same class. The two 
privileged orders were favored in many ways, such as com- between and 
plele or partial exemption from taxes, or the right them- 
selves to tax — the clergy through its right to tithes, the 
nobility through its right to exact feudal dues. Even some of the mem- 
bers of the third estate enjoyed privileges denied the rest. There were 
classes within classes. Of the aSi°00|00t> Freaichmcn . . 
the clergy numbered about 130,000, the nobility i/|o,ooO| leged^SsBee 
while possibly about as many bourgeois as these two com- 
bined enjoyed privileges Uiat separated them from the 
mass of their class, Thus Ihc privileged as a wliole uumbcrccl less than 
600,000, while the unprivileged munteed well over 2i|,ooo,ooo. One 
man in forty therefore Irelonged to the favored minority whose lot was 
dillcrcntiated from that of their fcllowmcn by artifichd advantages and 
distinctions. 

The clergy of the Roraair Catliolic Clrurdi formed the first order in 
the state. It was rich and powerful. It owned probably a filth of the 
land of France. This land yielded a large revenue, and, in ihe 
addition, the clergy exacted tithes on all the agricultural Chw** 
products of the realm. This was in reality a form of national taxation, 
with this difiercnce from tlie other forms, that the proceeds went, not 
to the nation, but to the Church. The Church bad still another source of 
income, the dues which it exacted as feudal landlord from those to whom 
it stood in that relation. The total income of this corpora- 
tion was approximately $100,000,000 of our money. Out and the 
of this it was the duly of the Church to maintain religious * 

edifices and services, to support many hospitals and schools, 


to relieve personal distress by charily, lot there was no such thing in 
poor relief by the state or municipalily. Thus the 
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Churcli was a slate within the state, perlorming several lunctions which 
in most modem societies are perfonned by the secular authority. This 
rich corporation was relieved from taxation. Although from time to 
time it paid certain lump sums to the national treasury, these were far 
smaller than they would have been had tire Church been taxed on its 
property and on its income in the same proportion as were the commoners. 

An income so large, had it been wisely and justly expended, might 
have aroused no criticism, for many of the services performed by this 
FaTOtitiem organization were essential to the well-being of France, 
within the But here as elsewhere in the institutions of the country 
we find gross favoritism and wanton extravagance, which 
shocked the moral sense of the nation and aroused its indignation, be- 
cause they bdied so completely pretensions to a peculiar sanctity on 
which the Church based its claims to its privileged position. For the 
organization did not treat its own staff with any sense of fair play. 
Much the larger part of the income went to the higher clergy, that is, 
to the 134 bishops and archbishops, and to a small number of abbots, 
canons, and other dignitaries — in all probably not more tban 5,000 
't 6,000 ecclesiastics. These higlily lucrative positions were monopo- 
lized by the younger sons of the nobility, who wore eager to accept the 
Th« woiM- salaries but not disposed to perform the duties. Many of 
ibuBB d the them resided at court and lived the gay and worldly life, 
higher oietgy .,^4^ g^aicdy anything, save some slight peculiarity of (kcBS, 
to indicate their ecclesiastical character. The morals of many were 
scandalous and their intellectual ability was frequently mediocre. 
They did not consider themselves men set apart lor a high and noble 
calling, they did not take their duties seriously — ol course there were 
honorable exceptions, yet they were excqjtions — but thdr aims were 
distinctly finite and they conducted themselves as typical men of the 
world, attentive to the problem of self-advancement, devoted to all the 
pleasures, disripations, an'd intrigues of Versailles. Some held several 
offices at once, dischar^g the obligations of none, and enjoying princely 
revenues. The archbishop of Strassburg had an income of $300,000 a 
year and held high court in a splendid palace, entertaining 200 guests at 
a time. Even the saucepans of his kitchens were of silver. A hundred 
and eighty horses were in his stables, awaiting the pleasure of the guests. 

A few of the biriiops received small incomes, but the average among 
them was over $50,000 a year. They were 
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ing, not in tlielr dioceses, l)ul in Versailles, where further plums were to 
be picked up by the lucky, and where at any rate life was gay. Some of 
tlie bishoprics had even become the hcredilai'y posseasion.s of certain 
families, passing from uncle to nephew, as in the secular sphere many 
offices passed from father In son. 

On the other hand, the lower clergy, the thousands of parish priests, 
wlio did tire real work of spiritual consolation and instruction, who 
labored laitMully in the vineyard, were wretchedly recom- .jj,, 
pensed. They wei'c sons of the third estate, while their of the lower 
proud and prosperous superiors were sons of the nobility, 
and they were treated as plebeians. With wretched incomes of 
a few hundred francs, they had difficulty in keeping body and soul 
together. No wonder they were discontented and indignant, exclaiming 
that their lot “made the very stones and beams of their miserable 
dwellings cry aloud.” No wonder they were bitter against their supe- 
riors, who neglected and exploited them with equal indifference. The 
privileged order of Ilje dorgy is thus seen lo be divided into two 
dasses, widely dissimilar in position, in origin, and in oiiiiook upon ^ 
life. The pariah prieata came from Iho people, experienced the hard- 
ships and sutlorings of the people, saw the injustice of llie existing 
system, and sympathised with plamt tor its reform. The 
triumph of Iho popular cause in the Revolution was divided 
powerfully aided by the lower clergy, who at critical 
moments throw in tlioir lot with the tliird estate and 
against ihdr deriral superiors who rallied to ihc support of the abso- 
lute monarchy which had been so indulgent and so lavish to ihcm. A 
house divided against itsdl, however, cannot permanently stand. 

Somewhat similar was the situation of the second order, Qie nobility. 

As in the case of the clergy, there was here also great vaiiety of con- 
dition among the members of this order, although all were privileged. 
There were several subdivisions, dearly enough marked. There were two 
main dasses, the nobility of the sword and the nobility of ao^uity 
the robe, that is, £he old mhilary nobility of feudal origin md its eub- 
and the new judicial nobility, which secured its rank from 
the judicial offices its members held. The nobility of the sword consisted 
of the nobles of the court and of the nobles of the provinces. The former 
were few in number, perhaps a thousand, but they shone with peculiar 
ones who lived in Versailles, danced attend- 
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ancc upon the king, vied with each other in an eager competition for 
appointments in the army and navy and diplomatic service, for pensions 
and largesses from the royal bounty. These they needed, as they lived 
in a luxurious splendor that taxed their incomes and overtaxed them. 
Residing at court, they allowed their estates to be administered by bail- 
iffs or stewards, who exacted all that they could get from the peasantry 
The court who cultivated them. Everybody was jealous of the 
noblee nobles of this class, for they were the favored few, who 
practically monopolized all the pleasant places in the sun. 

The contrast was striking between them and the hundred thousand 
provincial nobles who for various reasons did not live at court, were not 
known to the king, received no favors, and who yet were conscious that 
in purity of blood, in honorabkness of descent and tradition, they were 
the equals or superiors of those who crowded about Uie monarch’s per- 
son. Many of them had small incomes, some pitifully small. They 

j,„. could cut no figure in the world of sodety, they had few 

radui chances to inaease their prosperity, which, in fact, tended 

nobles steadily to decrease. Thdr sons were trained for the army, 
the only noble profession, but could never hope to rise very high because 
all the major appointments went to the assiduous suitors of the clique 
at court. They resided among the peasants and in some cases were 
hardly distinguishable from them, except that they insisted upon main- 
taining the tradition of their dass, their badge of superiority, a life of 
leisure. To work was to lose caste. This obliged many of them to insist 
rigorously upon the payment of the various feudal dues owed them by 
the peasantry, some of which were burdensome, most of which wore im- 
taling. In some parts of France, however, as in the Vendde and in Brit- 
tany they were sympathetic and helpful in their relations with the 
peasants and were in turn respected by them. 

The nobility as a whole enjoyed one privilege tliat was a serious and 
unnecessary mjury to the peasants, making harder the conditions of their 
lives, always hard enough, namely the exclusive right of hunting, consid- 
ered the chief noble sport. This meant in actual practice that the peas- 
ants might not disturb the game, although the game was destroying 
their crops. This was an unmitigated abuse, universally execrated by 
them. 

The odium that came to be attached in men’s minds to the nobility 
was chiefiy felt only for the selfish and greedy 
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nobilUyj like llii' liwii ilriify, ^^lu■ (hemsolvc'' (lisionlrntcd witli llie 
existinf! oidci, for abundant Kysons. They niiKlil not wisli a swwping 
Lransfoimation of soiicly, but they weic dispohed to la\w political 
reforms that would at least give nil within lire order an approximately 
equal cliance. They were devoted to the king, iiut they cxpeiicnccd in 

their own persons the 
evils of an arlutraiy 
and capricious govern- 
ment which was highly 
partial in its favors. 

There was yet 
another section of the 
nobility whose status 
and whose The nohiUty 
outlook ot the robe 

were different still. 
Many ofBces in Fiance 
could be bought. They 
artd their porquibites 
became the property of 
Ihose who purchased 
thorn and who could 
framsmit them to their 
children, and one of the 
. perquisites tlrat sucli 
offices carried was a pat- 
ent of nobility. This 
was the created nobil- 
ity, the nobrlity of the 
robe, so called because its most conspicuous members were the judges, or 
members of the higher tribunals or parhments. These judges appeared, 
in otre aspect, as liberals in that as lawyers they opposed certain unpopu- 
lar innovations attempted by the king. But in reality as soon as their 
own privileges were threatened they became the stillest of defenders of 
many of the most odious abuses of the Old Regime. In the opening 
days of the Revolution the third estate found no more bitter opponents 
than these ennobled judges. 

orders. The rest of the population 
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comprising thf vast majority ol the people, wa*! cullwl lire tliird estate. 
The Third Differing from the others in that it was unprivileged, it 
Estate resembled them in that it illustrated the principle of in- 

equality, as did they. There were the widest extremes in sociai and eco- 
nomic conditions. Every one who was not a noble or a clergynmir was 
a member of the third estate, the richest banter, the most illustrious man 
of letters, the poorest peasant, the beggar hr the streets. Not at all 
homogeneous, the three chief divisiona of this immense mass were the 
lour^eoisk, the artisans, and the peasants. 

The bourgeoisie, or upper middle class, comprised all tlrose who were 
not manual laborers. Thus lawyers, physicians, teachers, literary men, 
The bow- were bourgeois; also merchants, bankers, manufacturers, 
geoisie Despite great national reverses, the bourgeoisie had grown 
richer during the past century as commerce had greatly increased. This 
economic growth had benefited the hourgeosie almost e.\'clusively and 
many large fortunes had been built up and the general level of material 
wdfare had been distinctly raised. These were the practical business 
men who loaned money to the state and who were Irequenlly appointed 
to offices where business ability was required. Intolligcnl, onorgetic, 
_ , . . educated, and well-to-do, this cto roaontcil most keenly 

with the the existing system. For they were made to feel m numer- 
ous galling ways thdr social inferiority, and, conscious that 
they were quite as well educated, quite as well mannered 
as the nobles, they returned the disdain of the latter witli envy and 
hatred. Having loaned immense sums to the state, they were increas- 
ingly apprehensive, as they saw it verging rapidly toward bankruptcy, 
because their interests were greatly imperiled. They favored therefore 
a political reorganization which should enable tbcm to particijiate in 
Dasires polit- government, to control its expenditures, to assure its 
leal and ao- solvency, that thus they might be certain ol their interest 
dal reforms principal, that thus abuses which impeded or injured 
business might be redressed, and that the precariousness of tlieir 
position might be remedied. 

They wished also a social revolution. Well educated, saturated with 
the literature of the period, which th^ read with avidity, their minds 
fermented with the ideas of Vdtaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, and the 
economists. Personally, man for man, they were as cultivated as the 
nobles. They wished sodal equality, they wisl^d 
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what they lelt the facts jirovcil, that the l)ouvj>euis was the equal of the 
noble. They chafed under pretenaons which they felt unjuatilied by 
any real superiority. 'I'lieir mood was brilliantly cx|)reaacd by a [Kini- 
phlet written by one of tlieir members, the Abbe Sieyca, which dreu- 

laled enormously on the eve of the 
Revolution. “Wlrat is the Third 
Estate?” asked Sicyhs. “Every- 
thing. What has it been in politics 
until now? NoUiing. Wliat does 
it desire? To become something.” 

Belonging to this estate but 
beneaUi the bourgeoisie were the 
artisans — perhaps two million 
and a halt, living in The 
the towns and dtics. 

They were a comparatively small 
class bauusc the industrial life of 
Fiance was not yet highly de- 
veloped. They were generally or- 
ganhied in guilds which luid their 
rules and privileges that gave lise 
to bickerings galore and that were 
geneially condemned as preventing (he free and full expansion of indus- 
try and as artificially restricting die right to work. 

The other large division of the third estate was the peasantiy. This 
was by far the largest section. Indeed it was tltc nation. Fmncc was 
an agricultural country, more than nine-tenths of the population were 
peasants, more than 20,000,000. About a million of them wei'e serfs, 
the rest were free men, yet their lot was an unhappy one. The burdens of 
Bodety fell with crushing weight upon them. They paid fifty-five per 
cent of what they were able to earn to the state, according The peu- 
to the sober estimate of Turgot. They paid tithes to the 
dergy and numerous and vexatious feudal dues to the nobles. The 
peasant paid tolls to the sdgneur for the use of the roads and bridges. 
When he sold his land he paid a fee to the former seigneur. He was com- 
pelled to use the seigneur’s wine press in making his wine, the seigneur's 
miU, the seigneur’s oven, always paying lor the service. The loss of 
the business, the loss of time another. In 
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some eases, for iiistance, the mill was four or five hours distant, and a 
dozen or more rivers and rivulets hiul to be crossed. In summer, even if 
the water was too low to turn the wheel, nevertliele,ss the jieasant was 
obliged to bring his grain to be ground, must wail iiorliaiis three days or 
must pay a fee for permission to liave the gi-ain ground 
by^T^us elsewhere. Adding what he paid to the king, the Church, 
and bean ^nd tlie seigneur, and the salt and excise duties, the total 
was often not far from four-fifths of his earnings. With the 
remaining one-fifth he had to support himself and family. 

The inevitable consequence was that he lived on the verge of disaster. 
Bad weather at a critical moment supervening, he faced dire want, even 
starvation. It happened that the harvest was bad in 1788 and that the 
following winter was cruelly severe. According to a foreign ambassador 
water froze almost in front of the fireplace. It need occasion no surprise 
that owing to such conditions hundreds of thousands of men' became 
beggars or brigands, driven to frenzy by hunger. It has been estimated 
that in Paris alone, mth a population of 650,000, there were nearly 
130,000 paupers. No wonder there were abundant recruits for riots and 
deeds of violence. The 20,000,000 peasants, who knew nothing of state- 
it profoundly ignorant of the dcslruetivc and subversive 

diBcontnntod theories of Voltaire and Rousseau, were daily and hourly 
'**“ impressed with the imperative necessity of reforms tiy the 
hard circumstances of that lives. They knew that (he feudal dues would 
have to be abolished, that the excessive exactions of the state would 
have to be reduced before their lives could become tolerable. Their 
reasons for desiring change were different from those of the other classes, 
but it is evident that they were more than sufficient. 

The combined demand for reform increased as time wait on and 
swelled in volume and in intensity. The voice of the people spoke with 
no uncertain sound. 

Such was the situation. On the eve of the Revolution Frenchmen 
enjoyed no equality of status or opportunity but privileges of the most 
varied kinds divided them from each other. 

They also enjoyed no liberty. Religious liberty was lacking. Since 
ResfrictioiB revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 Protestant- 
upou «ii*- ism had been outlawed. It was a crime punishable with 
hard labor to pr^tise that religion. Under Louis XVI the 
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at any moment. Protestant preaching wak forbidden and cunhcqucnlly 
could occur only in secret or in lonely places. Jews were considered 
foreignas and as such were tolaated, but their position was humiliat- 
ing. Catholics were required by law to observe the requirements 
and usages of their religion, communion, fast days, Lent. The Church 
was absolutely opposed to toleration and because of this incurred the 
animosity of Voltaire. 

There was no liberty of thought, or at least, of the expression of it. 
Every book, every newspaper article must be submitted to the censor for 
Eeatii tioaa W'^oval before publication, and no printer might print 
upon in- without permission. Even when published in conformity 
Mectaal (jjjge conditions books might be seized and burned by 

the police, editions destroyed when possible, and publish- 
ers, authors, readers might be prosecuted and fined or imprisoned. Let 
no one thinlc that the mere fact thrtl Rousseau, Voltaire, and the other 
authors of the day were able to get their thoughts before the public 
proves that liberty existed in practice, even if not in theory. Voltaire 
knew imprisonment for what he wrote and was virtually exiled during 
long years of his life. The censorship was applied capriciously but 
it was applied sufficiently often, and prosecutions were sufficiently 
numerous to justify the statement that liberty was lacking in this 
sphere of life. 

There was no individual liberty. Tbc authorities might arrest any 
one whom thejr wished and keep him in prison as long as tlicy chose 
RegtricOona 'Without assigning reasons and without giving the victim 
upon dva any chance to prove his innocence. There was no such 
thhig as a Habeas Corpus law. There was a large nimiber 
of state prisons, the most famous being the Bastille, and many of 
their occupants were there by reasrn of the leUres de caohl, or orders 
for arbitrary arrest, one of the most odious and hated features of 
the Old Regime. Ministers and their subordinate officials used these 
letters freely. Nobles easily obtained them, sometimes the place for 
the name being left blank for them to fill in. Sometimes, even, they 
were sold. Thus there was abundant opportunity to use them to pay 
oS merely personal grudges, Malesherbes once said to Louis XVI, 
“No citizen of your realm is sure of not seeing his liberty sacrificed to 
, private spite, the spirit of revenge: for no one is so great as to be safe 
from the hatred of a minister, so little as to tbe <& 
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a clerk.” Leltres de cachet were also u.sc(! as a measure ol family di.s- 
ciplinc, to buttress tlic authority of the head of (ho family, which 
was quite as absolute as it is in the Orient. A father could luive 
his wife imprisoned or his children, even though they were adults. 
Mirabeau had this e.vperience even when he was already widely known 
as a writer on public affairs. 

Nor was there political liberty. The French did not have the riglit 
to hold public meetings or to form associations or societies. And of 
course, as we have seen, they did not elect any assemblies poutijid 
to control the royal government. Liberties which had been Ubeity 
in vogue in England for centuries, which were the priceless 
heritage of the English race on both sides of the Atlantic, were unknown 
in France. 

In view of all these facts it is not strange that Liberty and Equality 
became the battle cry of the Revolution, embodying lire deepest aspira- 
tions of the nation. 

The French Revolution has been frequently ascribed to tlic influence 
of the "philosophers" or writers of the eighteenth century. This is put- 
ting the cart before the horse, not the usual or efllcicnl way of insuring 
progress. The manifold ills from which (he nation suffered only too pal- 
pably were the prbnary cause of the demand for a cure. 

Nevertheless it was a tact of great inijjoilance that all the conditions 
described above, and many others, were criliriscd through the century 
by a group of brilliant writers, whose exposition and denun- influence of 
elation gave vocal expression on a vast scale to the discon- 
tent, the indignation, and the longing of the age. Literature was a lusty 
and passionate champion of reform, and tlirough it a flood of new ideas 
swept over France. Many of these ideas were of foreign origin, German, 
American, above all English; many were of native growth. Literature 
■^political, and never was tlicre such a raking criticism, from every 
angle, of prevalent ideas. Itim^sk^tieal and expressed the greatest 
contempt for the traditional — that is, for the very basis on wMdi France 
uneasily rested. It was ana lytical, and ideas and institutions and methods 
were subjected to the most minute and exhaustive exami- The crlfltil 
nation. No cranny of sequestered abuse or folly was left P^^phy 
unexplored by these eager and inquisitive and irreverent eighteenth 
minds, onrAmjyjMB|a,st hung lightly. Literature was opti- ““*“7 
mistitiSBl^Hi^^a nation witness so luxuriant or tropical a growth 
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of Utopias and dreams, Rarely has any body of writinj,' limr so charged 
and surcharged wilh freshness and boldness and icckless confidence, 
Appealing to reason, appealing to the emotions, it inn up and down the, 
gamut of human nature, playing with ease and fervor upon the minds, 
and hearts of men, in every tone, with every accent. It was a literature 
of criticism, of denundation, of ingenious or futile suggestions for a fairer 
future. Sparkling, vehement, satirical, sdentific in form, it breathed 
revolt, detestation, but it breathed also an abounding faith in the in- 
finite perfectibility of man and Ids institutions. It was 
Both do- ^ ^ . . . -r 

destructive, as has often been said. It was constructive, 

which has not so often been noted. 
These books, which issued in great prolusion from the 
fadle pens and teeming brains of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Quesnay, and many others, stirred tlie intellectual world to 
its depths. They accelerated the circulation of multifarious ideas on 
politics, religion, sodety, business. They constituted great historic 
acts. They crystallized in briliiant and sometimes blinding formulas 
and theorems whole philosophies of the state and of society. In such 
compact and manageable form they made Llic tour of h’rance and began 
the lout of Europe. 

The volume of this inflammable literature was large, its impetus 
tremendous. It exhaled the love of Uberty, tlic aaving for justice. Lib- 
eral ideas penetrated mote and more deeply into the public mind, A 
vast fermentation, an incessant and fearless discussion of existing evils 
and their remedies prepared the way for coming events whidi were to 
prove of momentous character. 

For three generations the fire of criticism and satire rained upon the 
foundations of the French monarchy. The campaign was opened by 
Montes- Montesqmeu, a member of the nobility of the robe, a lawyer 
qoieu of eminence, a judge of the Parlement of Bordeaux. His 
great work, the product of twenty years of labor, was his 
Spirit of Laws, published in 1748. It had an immediate and immense 
success. Twenty-two editions issued from the press in eighteen months. 
It was a study in political philosophy, an analysis of the various forms of 
government known to men, a cold and balanced judgment of their vari- 
ous peculiaiities, merits, and defects. Tearing aside the veil of mystery 
which men had thrown about their institutions, disregarding contemp- 
tuously the claim of a divine origin, of a 5afTPM.nrJ,.ainiljMihkLlfl.jiiifl.l, 
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ity inherent in their very nature, hltmtesTuieu exammal the various 
types with tire same delachmcnt and objectivity which a botanist shows 
in the study of his specimens. Two or three taulitif!; ideas '"nn spirit 
emerged from the process. One was tliat the EnglLsh gov-, 
eminent was on the whole the best, mnee it guaranteed personal liberty 

to all citiswiLS. It was a monarchy 
which was limited in power, and 
controlled by an assembly which 
represented the people of Eng- 
land — in other words what, in 
tlic language of modern political 
science, is called a constitutional 
monaxchy. Montesquieu also em- 
phasized the necessity in any well- 
regulated stale of separating care- 
fully the three powers of govern- 
ment, Ibc legislative, the executive, 
and the judicitJ. In the Frenclt 
monarchy all were blended and 
fused in the single person of the 
king, and wci'c subject to no 
earthly conlrol—and, as a matter 
of fact, to no divine control that 
was perceptible. These concep- 
tions of a conslitu- 
tional as preferable to an absolute monarchy, and of the consatutloiuri 
necessity of providing for a separation of the three powers, 
have dominated all the constitutions France has had since 1789 and have 
exerted an influence far beyond the boundaries of that country. Pro- 
pounded by a studious judge, in language that was both grave and ele- 
gant, Montesquieu’s masterpiece was a storehouse of wisdom, destined 
to be provocative of much thought, discussion, and action, both in Fiance 
and elsewhere. 

Very difEerenl, but even more memorable, was the work of Voltaire, 
one of the master minds of European history, whose name has become 
the name of an era. We speak of the Age of Voltaire as Voltairs 
we speakjfjh^^oi Luther and of Erasmus. Voltaire 
stands l<JPHKIi?hipation of the intellect. His signihcance to his 
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times is shown in the title men gave him — King VoUiurc. The W'orld 
has not often seen a freer or more intrepid spirit. Supiemcly gifted for 
a life of letters, Voltaire proved himself an accomplished poet, historian, 


dramatist, even scientist, for 
he was not a specialist, but 
versatility was his forte. Well 
known at the age of twenty- 
three, he died at the age of 
eighty-four in a veritable deli- 
rivun of applause, for his exit 
from the world was an amaz- 
ing apotheosis. World-re- 
nowned he melted into world 
history. 

He had not trod the prim- 
rose path of dalliance but 

Aa toipaa- 

aumad liot all his life, for 

diampion oi multifarious and 

ireedoia 

generally honor- 
able causes. With many 
weaknesses of character, of 
which excessive vanity was 
one, he was a pillar of cloud 
by day and of fire by night 
for aU who enlisted in the 
fight for the liberation of 
mankind. He had personally 
experienced the oppression of 
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From the bust by Houdon. 


the Old Rdgime and he hated it with a deep and a biding hatred. He liad 
more than once been thrown into prison by the odious arbitrary letires 
de edhet because he had incuned the enmity of the great. A large part of 
his life had been spent in exile because he was not safe in France. By 


Bia hatred 
oi OTOry 
(ona of 
tpranoy 


his prodigious intellectual activity he had amassed a large 
fortune and had become one of the powers of Europe. 
Show him a case of arbitrary injustice, a case of religious 
perscaition hounding an innocent man to an awful death 
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aflaniG with wrath against the authors of the monstrous deed. It was 
literally true in the age of Voltaire llmt the pen wti-s Car mightier than 
the sword. His style has been superlatively praised and cannot be 
praised too highly. Clear, pointed, supple, trenchant, it was a Damas- 
cus blade. He was never tiresome, he was always interesting, and ho 
was generally instructive. The buo3raitqr of his spirit was ^ Temmk- 
shown in everything he wrote. A master of biting satire nW* liternry 
and of pulverizing invective, he singled out particularly for 
his attention the hypocrisies and auclties and bigotries of his age and he 
raked them with a rapid and devastating fire. This brought him into 
conflict with the State and the Church. He denounced the abuses and 
iniquities of the laws and the judicial system, of arbitrary hnprison- 
ment, of torture. Voltaire was not a careful and sober student, like 
Montesquieu. In an age which had no journalism he was the most 
hr illia.Tit . and mordant of journalists, writing as he listed, on the events 
or problems of his day. The variety and piquancy of his writings were 
astonishing. 

Voltaire was not primarily a political thinker. Ho attacked indi- 
vidual abuses in the state and he undcmiincd the respect for authority, 
but he evidently was satisfied with monarchy as an institution. His idotil 
of government was a benevolent despotism. He wius not a democral. 
He would rather he ruled by one lion than by a hundred rats, was the 
way in which he expressed his prclcrcnce. 

The Church was his bite noifc, as he considered it the gloomy fastness 
of moldering superstitions, the enemy of freedom of thought, the per- 
secutor of innocent men who differed from it, as the seat of „ . , 

' VolttUf6*S 

intolerance, as the supporter of all kinds of narrow and vdieiaent 
bigoted prejudices. Voltaire was not an atheist. He be- 
lieved in God, but he did not believe in the Christian or in ° 

the Hebrew God, and he haled the Roman Catholic Church and all its 
works and dealt it many redoubtable blows. In eighteenth-century 
France the Church, as we have seen, presented plenty of vulnerable 
sides for his fiery shafts. Voltaire’s work was not constructive but 
destructive. His religious faith was vague at best and not very vital 
He scorned all formal creeds. 

Very different in tone and tendency was the work of another author, 
Jean jAOTfij^|j|«iau. In Voltaire we have the dry, white light of 
leasor^^^il^Hl^ie dark places of the world. In Rousseau we have 
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rcawu, or ralhor logic, siilTusc’<l and iwwwfully rcfriidwl with ciini- 
Roumeau tioQ- H '■1'^' for™'' was primarily oiigagofi in (lie aticmpt 
( 1714 - 1778 ) destroy, the latter was constructive, imaginative, pro- 
phetic. Rousseau was the creator ol an entire political .system; he was 
the confident theorist ol 
a new organization of so- 
ciety. Montesquieu and 
Voltaire desired political 
reforms in the interest of 
individual liberty, desired 
the end of tyranny. But 
Rousseau swept lar be- 
yond them, wishing a 
total reorganization of so- 
ciety, because no amount 
of patching and renovat- 
ing could make the present 
system tolerable, because 
nothing less would render 
liberty possible. He wrote 
a magic prose, rich, sono- 
rous, full of melancholy, 
full of color, of musical 
cadences, of solemn and 
„ , pensive elo- 

SAiisaeAu’a 

lade ol the quence. The 
historical jq 

aeiiae 



Jean Jacqum Roosssav 

rtom an (a\ga™6 by J. E. Noche» a!Ut A.. Ramsay. 


power over 
him; he lacked completely 
the historical sense. The 
past, indeed, he despised. It was to him the enemy /wr sxcdlmce, ihe 
cause ol all the multiplied ills from which humanity was suffering and 
must free itself. Angry with the world as it was — his own life had been 
hard— he, the son of a Genevan watchmaker, had wandered hero and 
there practising different trades, valet, music-teacher, tutor ~ he had 
QMUsatioii known misery and had no personal reason for thinking well 
the enamj of boasted dvilization. In his first work 

Itq propounded his fundamental theas that isan,. 
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just and happy, had been corrupted and degraded by the very thing 
he called civilization. Therefore sweep civilization aside, and on the 
ground freed from its artificial and baneful conventions and institutions 
erect the idylEc state. 

Rousseau’s principal work was lib Social Contract, one of the most 
famous and in its results one of the most influential books ever written. 
Opening with the startling statement that “man was born "The Social 
free and is everywhere in chains,’’ he proceeded to outline, Contriet” 
by pure abstract reasoning, and with a lofty disregard of all that hbtory 
had to teach and all that psychology revealed of the nature of the human 
mind, a purely ideal state, which rwis in complete contrast to the one in 
which he lived. Society rests only upon an agreement of the persons 
who compose it. The people are sovereign, not any individual, nor any 
dass. All men are free and equal. The purpose of any government 
should be to preserve the rights of each. Rousseau did not at all agree 
with Montesquieu, whose praise of the English form of gov- 
ernment as insurmg personal liberty he considered falla- the EngiiBh 
cious. “The English thiirk themselves ircc,” he said, “but 
they arc mistaken, for they are free only at the moment 
in which they elect the memkrs of Parliament.’’ As soon as these ere 
chosen, the people are slaves, they are nothing, .since the members of 
Parlbment arc rulers, not Uic people. Only when the next election 
comes round will they he free again, and then only lor anotlier moment. 
Rousseau repudiated the representative system of govcrnraenl and de- 
manded that the people malce the laws tliemselves directly. Govern- 
ment must be govermnent by majorities. The majority may make 
mistakes, nevertheless it is always right — a dark saying. Rousseau’s 
stale made no provision ior saleguardii^ any rights of the minority wliich 
the majority might wish to infringe. The harmful feature of his system 
was that it rendered possible a tyranny by a majority over a minority 
quite as complete and odious and unrestrained as any tyranny of a king 
could be. But two of hb ideas stood out in high relief 
— the sovereignty of the people and the politicai equality 
of all citizens, two democratic principles which were ut- 
lerly subversive of the slates of Europe as then constituted. 


These principles powerfully influenced the course of the Revolution and 
have bee n preac hed with fervor and denounced with passion by rival 
They have made notable progress in the world since 
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Rousseau gave them thrilling utterance, but they liave still nmdr ground 
to traverse before they gain the field, before the reign of democracy every- 
where prevails. 



The King's Bkhchaiuihb at Ver.s,uui!S 


ecmoimc 

system 


There were many other writers who, by attacking this abuse aud 
that, contributed powerfully to the discrediting, the sapping of the Old 
Regime, A conspicuous group of them busied themselves with economic 
CriUcB of the theories, enunciating principles which, it ap- 

ptevsiiing plied, would revolutionize the inciustrial and commercial 
life of the nation by sweeping away the numerous and 
formidable restrictions which hampered it and which per- 
meated it with favoritism and privilege, and by introducing tlic maxi- 
mum of liberty in commerce, in industry, in agriculture, just as the 
writers whom we have described enunciated principles which would 
levolutioniie France politically and socially. 

AE this seed feU upon fruitful soil Remarkable was to be the harvest 
as we ^all shortly see. 

The Revolution was not caused by the philosophers, but by the con- 
ditions and evils of the national life and by t 
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mcnl. Nevertheless these writers were a factor hi the Revolution, for 
they educated a group of leaders, instilled into tliem certain decisive 
The influ- doctrines, furnished them witli phrases, formulas, and aigu- 
ments, gave a certain tone and cast to their minds, imparted 
to them certain powerful illusions, encouraged an excessive 
hopefulness which was characteristic of the movement. 
They did not cause the Revolution, but they exposed the 
causes brilliantly, focused attention upon them, compelled discussion, 
and aroused passion. 


encD of the 
wiiteia of 
the eigh- 
teenth cen- 
tury 
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CHAPTER III 

BEGINNINGS OF THE REVOLUI'ION 


Under Louis XVI the financial situation of France became more 
and more serious, until it could no longer be ignored. The cost of the 
participation in the American Revolution, added to the enormous 
debt inherited from the reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV and to the 
excessive and unregulated expenditures of the stale and 
Sito of the wastefulness of the court, completed the derangement 
tho nationol g£ the national finances and foreshadowed bankruptcy. 

In the end this crisis forced the monarch to make an appeal 
' to the people by summoning their representatives. 

But bdorc taking so grave a step, the consequences of which were 
i V^jilntlahlp , the government tried vaiious axpedients less drastic, which, 
however, lor various reasons, failed. Ixiuis XVI was the unliappy 
Louts XVI monarch under wliom these long accumulating ills cul- 
• I aw<- 1793 ) minated. The last of the rulers of the Old Regime, his 
ragn covered the years from 1774 to 1793. It ialls into three periotls, a 
brief one of attempted reform (1774-1776) and then a relapse for tho 
next twelve years into the traditional metliods of tlic Bourbon mon- 
archy, and after that the hurricane. 

During his youth no one thought that Louis would ever be monarch, 
so many other princes stood between liim and the throne that his suc- 
cession was only a remote contingency. But owing to an unprecedented 
number of deaths in the direct line this contuigency became reality. 
Louis mounted the throne, from which righleen years later, by a strange 
concourse of events, he was hurled. He had never been molded for the 
high and dangerous office. He was but twenty years old and the Queen, 
Marie Antoinette, but nineteen when they beard of the death of Louis 
XV, and instinctively both expressed the same thought, “How unhappy 
ate we. We are too young to rule.” The new King was entirely un- 
trained in the arts of government. He was good, well-intentioned, he 
had a high standard of morality and duty, a 
60 
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Louis XVI 

From the cngnivii^ by Nncgeot, after the painting by Callct. 


people. But his mind lacked all disdnetion, his education had heett 
poor, his processes of thought were hesitating, slow, uncer- character «£ 
tain. Awkward,- timid, without elegancies or graces, of -mind . ™ . 

i flli i lliriYr il l f ff^ hs-ye been less to the manner bom, none could 
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have seemed more out ol place in the hrilliiinl, polished, ;intl heartless 
court of which he was the center. This he felt himsell, as others felt it, 
and he often regretted, even before the Revolution, that he could not 
abdicate and pass into a private station whicli would have been far more 
to his taste. He was an excellent horseman, he was excessively fond of 
hunting, he practised with delight the craft of locksmitli. He was ready 
to listen to the advice of wiser men, but, and tliis was his fatal defect, 

Bia tact of qualities 

«uaUtlea ol necessary for leadership. He was quite unable to see where 
leaderabip (jjuiger lay and where support was to be found. He was not 
unintelligent, but his intelligence was unequal to his task. He had no 
dear conception of either France or Europe. He was a poor judge of 
men, yet was greatly influenced by them. He gave way now to tliis in- 
fluence, which might be good, now to that, which might be bad. He 
was, by nature, like other princes of his time, a reforming monarch, but 
his impulses in this direction were intermittent. Nccker said on one 
occasion, “You may lend a man your ideas, you cannot lend him your 
strength of will.” “Imagine,” said another, “trying to keep a dozen 
oiled ivory balls touching, I think you coukln’t do it.” Ko it was wilh 
the King’s ideas. At the beginning of his rdgii Louis XVI was subject 
to the influence of Turgot, one of the wisest of statesmen. Later he was 
subject to the influence of the Queen — to his own great misfortuiic and 
also to that of France. 

The influence of women was always great in France under the Bour- 
bon monarchy, and Marie Antoinette was no exception to the rule. 
Furthermore that influence was frequently disastrous and here again in 
the case of the last queen of the Old Rdgime there was no exception. 

If the King proved inferior to his position, the Queen 
Antoinette proved no less inferior to hers. She was the daughter of 
(17B8-1795) jjmpj-ggg Maria Theresa of Austria, and she had 

been married to Louis XVI in the hope that thus an alliance would be 
■ cemented between the two states which had so long been enemies. But, 
as many Frenchmen disliked everything about this alliance, she was 
unpopular and exposed to much malevolent criticism from the moment 
die set foot in France. She was beautiful, gracious, and vivacious. She 
possessed in large measure some of the very qualities the King so conspicu- 
ously lacked. She had a strong will, power of rapid fendm^^mrit of 
initiative, daring. But she was lacking m wisdom, HHlHIBludg':. 
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menl; she did nol mdcrstand the Icmpcramcnt of the French people 
or the spirit of the times. Bom to the purple, her outlook upon life did 
not transcend that of Uie small and highly privileged class to which she 
belonged. 

She had grown up in Vienna, one of the gayest capitals of Europe. 
2^ Her education was woefully defective. When she came 

drfBctive to France to become the wife of Louis XVI, she hardly 
education 5jjg jjatl tutors in everything, 

but they had availed her little. She was -willful and proud, unthinking 
and extravagant, intolerant of disagreeable facts, frivolous, impatient 
Her indiaere- restraint, fond of pleasure, and of those who minis- 
tion and her tered unto it. She committed many indiscretions both in 
nnpopulmity the kind of people she chose to have 

about her. Because of these she -was grossly calumniated and misjudged. 

Marie Antoinette was the center of a group of rapacious people who 
benefited by existing abuses, who were opposed to all reform. Quite 
unconscioudy she hdped to aggravate the fmandnl situSlion and thus 
to hasten the catastrophe. 

At the hegjnnmg of his reign Louis intrusted the management of 
finances to a man of rare ability and courage, Turgot. Turgot had been 
intendant of one of the poorest provinces of I'Vimce. By 
cOTticilei applying there the principles of the most ndvuiiccd econo- 


of finance 
(1774-4776) 


mists, which may be summed up as demanding the utmosi 
liberty for industry and trade, the abolition of all arlifidal 


restrictions and dl minute and vexatious govcrnmciilal regulations, he 


had made his province prosperous. He now had to face tltc problem of 
the large annual defidt. The continuance of annual defidts could mean 


nothing else than ultimate bankruptcy. Turgot announced his program 
to the King in the words, “No bankruptcy, no increase of taxation. 


Tnigot's boirqjring.” He hoped to extricate the national 

flnanditi j finances by two processes, by effecting economies in ex- 
penditures, and by developmg public wealth so tliat the 
receipts would be larger. The latter object would be achieved by intro- 
ducing the rfigime of liberty into agriculture, industry, and commerce. 

Turgot was easily able to save many millions by suppressing useless 
expenditures, but in so doing he offended all who enjoyed those sinecures. 


and they flew to arms. The trade in foodstuffs was hopelessly and dan- 
gerously hampered by all sorts of arlifleial and^fisiiriHlll^iSgislarioiM 




Uakie AiiTOQn^nc 

From the engraving by Geile after tbc poinUng by Vig€c le Bnui. 


aad interference by the stale. All this he swept aside, intioducing free 
trade in grain. A powerful class of speculators was thus xtirgot’s 
offended. He abolished the trade guilds, which restricted ewnooli; 
production by limiting the number of woikers in each line, 

narrow, inelastic monopolies they bad 
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established. Their abolition was desirable, but all the masters of tlie 
guilds and corporations became his bitter enemies. Turgot abolished 
an odious tax, the royal emte, which required the peasants to work 
without pay on the public roads. Instead, he provided that alt such 
work should be paid for and 
that a tax to that end should 
be levied upon aU landowners, 
whether belonging to the 
privileged or the unprivileged 
classes. The former were re- 
solved that this should not be, 
this odious equality of all be- 
fore the tax-collector. Thus 

Hta enemlct ^ ‘*1086 who 
ioree its battened and 
dlsmitsd fattened off the 

old system combined in me- 
ciless opposition to Turgot 
and, reinforced by the park- 
mats particularly, and by 
Marie Antoinette, tlrey 
brought great pressure upon 
the King to dismiss the ob- 
noxious minister. Louis 
yielded to the vehement im- 
portunities of the Queen and 
dismissed the ablest supporter the throne had. Botli monarchs were 
grievously at fault, the King for his lack of will, the Queen for her will- 
fulness. “M. Turgot and I are the only persons who love the people,” 
sdd Louis XVI, but he did not prove his love by Iris acts. A few days 
earlier Turgot had written him, “Never forget, your Majesty, that it 
was weakness which brought Charles I to the block.” 

This incident threw a flood of light upon the nature of the Old Regime, 
rukar reformers were given warning by the fall of Turgot, 

teor Vf'c vNo changes that should affect the privileged classes! As 
P® national finances could be made sound only by reforms 
r J^^hich would affect those classes, there way^jay out. 

blocked. Necker, a Genevan bankegMli^BTurgot, 
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He was a man who liad risen by his own cilons from poverty to great 
wealth. He, too, encountered opposition the instant ho proposed econ- 
omies. He took a step whicli infuriated the members of the court. He 
published a financial report, showing the income and the expenditures of 
the state. This had never been 
done before, seaecy having 
hitherto prevailed in such mat- 
ters. The court was indignant 
that such high mysteries should 
be revealed to the masses, par- 
ticularly as the report showed 
just how much went annually 
in pensions to the courtiers, as 
free gifts for which they ren- 
dered no services whatever. 

For such unconscionable au- 
dacity Nedrer was overthioryn, 
the King weakly yielding once 
more to pressure. 

This time the court took no 
chances, but secured a minister 
quite according to the heart's 
desire, in Calonne. No minis- 
ter of finance could be more agreeable. Caloniic’s puipose was to please, 
and please he did, for a while. The wand of Prospero was not more felic- 
itous in its enchantments. The members of tlic court had only to make 
their wishes known to have them gratified. 

Calonne, a man of charm, of wit, of graceful address, had also a phi- 
losophy of the gentle ait of spending which was highly appreciated by 
those about him. “A man who wishes to borrow must 
appear to be rich, and to appear rich he must dazzle by controller 
spending freely.” Money flowed like water during these 
halcyon times. In three years, in a time of profound 
peace, Calonne borrowed nearly $300,000,000. 

It seemed too good to be true, and it was, by far. The evil days drew 
nigh for an accounting. It was found in August, 17S6, that treasury,, 
was empty and that there were no more fools willing to loan tq the state. 
It ^ blissful dream, But Calonne now 
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showed, what he had noL shown before, S(^e sense. He proposed a 
general lax whicli should fall upon the nobles as well as upon Uic eom- 
moners. It was therefore his turn to meet the same opposition from 
the privileged classes which Turgol and Neckcr had mol. lie, loo, was 
balked, and resigned. 

His successor, Lom&ie de Briennc, encountered a similar fate. As 
there was nothing to do but to propose new taxes, he proposed them. 
The parlement of Paris immediately protested and demanded the con- 
vocation of the States-General, asserting the far-reaching principle that 
taxes can only be imposed by those who are to pay them. The Eng 
attempted to overawe the parlemeHt, which, in turn, defied tlie Eng, 
All this, however, was no way to fill an empty Ireasuiy, 
S^moiSng pjjjjQjy (jjg government yielded and summoned the Stales- 
General to meet in Versailles on May i, 1789. A new 
chapter, of incalcukhle possibilities, was opened in the 
history of France. Necker was recalled to head the ministry, and 
preparations for the coining meeting were made. 

The States-General, or assembly representing the tlixoc estates of L.he 
realm, the dergy, the nobility, and the commoners, was an old institu- 
tion in France, but one that had never developed as had the parliament 
of England. The last meeting, indeed, luid been held 17,1; years before. 
The institution might have been considered dead. Now, in a great 
national alsis, it was revived, in the hope tliat it might pull the state 
Hu States deplorable situation into wliich Ute Bourbon 

Genwai a monarchy had. plunged it. But the Statcs-Gcncral was a 

thoroughly feudal insUtuUon and France was tired of 
maiittitlott . j T. ■ • , , 

feudahsm, Its organization no longer conformed to the 

wishes or needs of the nation. Previously each one of the three estates 
had had an equal number of delegates, and Gie delegates of each estate 
had met separately. It was a three-chambered body, with two of the 
chambers consisting entirely of the privileged classes. There was ob- 
jection to this now, since, with two against one, it left the nation exactly 
Uethod of power of the privileged classe.s. 

Totostatlie They could veto anything that the third estate alone 
wanted; they could impose anything they chose upon the 
third estate, by their vote of two to one. In other words, 
if organized as hitherto, thqr could prevent all reform which in any way 
afiected themselves, and yet such reform "'liniin ililirinlillliiBililtir fillfl 


Statas- 

Geaaial 
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suited on this problem the farlmeni of Paris pronounced in favor of the 
customary organization; in other words, itself a privileged body, it stood 
for privilege. The parkmml immediately became as unpopular as it liad 
previously been popular, when opposing the monarch. 

Necker, now showing one of his chief characteristics which was to 
make him impossible as a leader in the new era, half settled the question 
and left it half unsettled. He, like the King, lacked the power of deci- 
sion. He was a banker, not a statesman. It was announced that the 
third estate should have as many members as the two 
other orders combmed. Whether the three bodies should 
still meet and vote separately was not decided, but was 
left undetermined. But of what avail would be the double 
membership of the third estate — representing more than nine-tenths 
of the population — unless all three met together, unless the vote was 
by individuals, not by chambers; by head, as the phrase ran, and not 
by order. In dodpng this question Necker was merely showing his own 
incapacity for strong leadership and ■ws laying up abundant trouble for 
the immediate future. 

The Stalos-General mot on May S, 1789. There were about 1,200 
members, of whom over floo were members of the tliird estate. In 

reality, however, that class of Ihe population had a mudi ^ 

, , . , , .. , , opaning 

larger representation as, of the 300 repvesentabvcs elected of the States- 

by the clergy, over 200 were pariiih priests or monks, all 
commoners by origin and, to a considerable extent, in sym- 
pathy. Each of the three orders had elected its own members, At the 
same time the voters, and the vole was nearly universal, were asked to 
draw up a formal statement of their grievances and of the reforms they 
favored. Fifty or sixty thousand of these cahiers have 
come down to us and present a vivid and instructive crlLl- m tnemoriaia 
cism of the Old Regime, and a statement of the wishes of sriovanees 
each order. On certain points there was practical unanimity on the part 
of clergy, nobles, and commoners. All ascribed tlie ills from which the 
country suffered to arbitrary, uncontrolled government, all talked of the 
necessity of confining the government within just limits by The 
establishing a cmstiiuHm which should define the rights of “p”® 
the king and of the people, and which should henceforth be mttm °o/a' 
binding ^ constitution must guarantee in- 

liyjte«HHrgbt to think and speak and write, — henceforth 


The third 
estate gives 
double ffiem- 
berslilp 
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no leiim de cachet nor censorship. In Uie luturo the Klatos-General 
should meet regularly at slated times, and .should share the law-malting 
power and alone should vote the toes, and taxes should henceforth be 
paid by all. The clergy and nobility almost unanimously agreed in their 
caMers to relinquish their exemptions, for which they had fought so reso- 
lutely only two years before. On the other hand, the third estate was 
willing to see the continuance of the nobility with its rights and honors, 
The third estate demanded the suppression of feudal dues. There was 
in their cahiers no hint of a desire for a violent revolution. They all ex- 
pressed a deep affection for the King, gratitude for his summoning of the 
States-General, faith that the worst was over, that now, in a union of all 
hearts, a way would easily be discovered out of the unhappy plight in 
which the nation found itself. 

An immense wave of hopefulness swept over the land. This opti- 
mism was based on the fact that the King, when consenting to call the 
aeaeral Stales-General, liad at the same time announcocl his accept- 
optimlsm ance of several important rctorins, such as the iwiodical 
meeting of tlie Slates-Gcnoral, il.s control of the nalional 
finances, and guarantees for the freedom of the individual 
But the King’s duel diaracterislic, as we have seen, was bis feehleneFS of 
will, his vadllation. And from the day the deputies arrived in Versailles 
to the day of his violent overthrow this was a fatal factor in the history 
of the times. In his speech opening the Klatcs-Geneval on May 5, the 
King said not a word about the thought that was in every one’s mind, 
the making of a constitution. He merely announced llial it had been 
called togetlier to bring order into the distracted linanccs of the country. 
The inde- Necker’s speech was no more promismg. The government, 
clsion of tho moreover,saidnothingaboul whether the estates should vote 
**** by order or by head. The crux of the whole m_ay;ct lay there, 

for on the manner of organization and procedure depended entirely the 
outcome. The government did not come forward with any programme, 
even in details, It shirked its responsibility and lost its opportunity, 

A needless but very serious crisis was the result. The public was 
Struggle disappointed and apprehensive. Evidently the recent lib- 
ovei the eralism of the King had evaporated or he was under a pres- 
SrgeStiMi strength to withstand. A conflict 

between the orders began on May 6 which lasted until the 
end of June and which ended in embitt^ 
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set had seemed likely lo he eordial. Slwuld the voliii); he by order or by 
member, should the assembly consist of three chambers or of one? The 
difficulty arose in the need of verifying the creJenliala of the members. 
The nobles proceeded to verify as a separate chamber, by a vote of 188 
to 47; the clergy did the same, but by a smaller majority, 13 j lo 114. 



CasTuurs or im: Tnace Osdkss 


But the third estate refused to verify until it should be decided that the 
three orders -were to meet together in one indivisible assembly. This 
was a matter of life or death with it, or at least of power or impotence. 
Both ades stood firm, the government allowed Ihhigs to drift, angry 
pasaons began lo develop. Until organized the Stales-General could do 
no business, and no organization could be effected until this crucial ques- 
tion was settled. Week after week went by and the dangerous deadlock 
continued. Verification in common would mean the abandbnment of 
siuii there System, voting by member and not by order, and 

I he three the consequent preponderance of the third estate, which 
considered that it had the right to preponderate as rep- 
resenting over nine-tenths of the population. Fruitless at- 
tempts to win the two upper orders by inviting them to join the third 
estate were repeatedly made. Finally the th^ 
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on June ii it would begin verification and the other orders were invited 
for the last time. Then the parish priests began to come over, sym- 
pathizing witli the commoners rather than with the privileged class of 
their own order. Finally on June 17 the third estate look the momentous 
step of declaring itself lire National Assembly, a distinctly revolutionary 
proceeding. 

The King now, under pressure from the court, made a decision, highly 
unwise in itself and foolishly executed. When, on June 20, the members 
of the third estate went to their usual meeting place they found the 
entrance blocked by soldiers. They were told that there was to be a 
special ro}^! session later and that the hall was closed in order that 
necessary arrangements might be made for it, a pretext as miserable as 
it was vain. What did this action mean? No one knew, but every one 
was apprehensive that it meant that the assembly itself, in which such 
earnest hopes had centered, was to be brought to an untimely end and 
the country plunged into greater misery than ever by the failure of the 
great experiment. For a moment the members were dismayed and 
utterly (UstractecL Then, as by a common impulse, they rushed to a 
ndghboring building in a side street, which served as a tennis court. 
There a memorable session occurred, in the large, unl!iil.shcd hall. Lift- 
ing their president, the distinguished astronomer, Hailty, to a table, the 
members surged about him, ready, it seemed, for extreme measures. 
There they took tire famous Tennis Court Oath. All the Tke Tennis 
deputies present, with one single c.xccption, voted ''never 
to separate, and to reassemble wherever circumstances shall require 
until the constitution of the kingdom shall he established.” 

On the 23d occurred tire royal session on which the privileged classes 
counted. The King pronounced the recent acts of the third estate illegal 
and unconstitutional, and declared that the three orders jj,, 
should meet separately and verify thav credentials. He ssaaion of 
rose and left the hall while outside the bugles sounded 
around his coach. The nobility, triumphant, withdrew from the hall; 
the clergy also. But in the center of tire great chamber the third estate 
remained, in gloomy silence. This was one of the solemn, critical mo- 
ments of history. Suddenly the master of ceremonies advanced, resplen- 
dent in Ms official costume. “You have heard the King’s orders,” he 
said. “His Majesty requests tire deputies erf the tMrd estate to with- 
4 giw.” MUBtaW ferand master, at the door, soldiers were seen. Were 
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they there to clear the hall? The King had given his orders. To leave 
the hall meant abandonment of all that the third estate .stood for; to 
remain meant disobedience to the express commands of the Khig and 
probably severe punishment. 

The occasion brought forth its man. Mirabcau, a noble whom his 
fellow nobles had refused to elect to the Slatcs-General and who Itad 


then been chosen by the third es- 
tate, now arose and advanced im- 
petuously and imperiously toward 
the master of ceremonies, de 
Brdze, and with thunderous voice 
exdsimed, “Go tell your master 
that we are here by the will of the 
people and that we shall not leave 
except at the point of the bayo- 
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net." Then on mo- 
tion of Mirabeau it 
was voted that all 
persons who should 


lay violent hands on any mem- 


bers of the National Assembly 


would be “infamous and traitors 


to the nation and guilty of capi- 



tal crime." De Brdze reported 
the defiant eloquence to the King. 
All eyes were fixed upon the lat- 
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ter. Not knowing what to do he made a motion indicating weariness, 
then said: “They wish to remain, do they? Well, let them.” 

Two days later a majority of the dergy and a minority of the nobility 
came over to the Assembly. On June 27 the King commanded the no- 
The Eng biUty and clergy to at with the third estate in a single 

yields assembly. Thus the question was finally settled, which 

diould have been settled before the first meeting in May. The National 
Assembly was now complete. It immediately appointed a committee 
on the constitution. The National Assembly, accomplished by Ibis 
fuaon of the three estates, adopted 'the title Constituent Assembly 
because of the character of the work it had to do. 
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second attempt was made by the King, again inspired by the court, to 
suppress the Assembly or effectively to intiiiiidalc it, to regain the 
ground that had been lost. Considerable bodies of soldiers began to 
appear near Versailles and Paris. They were chiedy the foreign mer- 
The eilsi cenS'rios, or the troops from frontier stations, supposedly 
enceoJth* less responsive to the popular emotions. On July n Necker 
^ataed colleagues, favorable to reform, were suddenly dis- 

missed and Necker was ordered to leave tire country im- 
mediately. What could all tMs mean but that reaction and repression 
were coming and that things were to be put back where they bad been? 
The Assembly was in great danger, yet it possessed no physical force. 
What could it do if troops were sent against it? 

The violent intervention of the city of Paris saved the day and 
gave the protection which the nation’s representatives lacked, assuring 
Paris wmes their continuance. The storming of the Bastille was an 
to the taacuo jnriijent which seized instantly the imagination of the 
world, and which was disfigured and transfigured by a mass of legends 
that sprang up on the very morrow of the event. The Bastille was a 
fortress commanding the eastern section of Paris. It was used as a 
state prison and had had many distinguished occupants, among others 
Voltaire and Mitabeau, thrown into it by kUm dc cachet. It was an 
odious symbol of arbitrary government and it was also a strong fortress 
which these newly arriving troops might use. There was a large discon- 
tented and miserable class in Paris; also a lively band of radical or lib- 
eral men who were in favor of letorm and were alarmed and indignant 
at every rumor that th^ Assembly on which such hopes were pinned was 
in danger. Paris was on the side of the Assembly, and when the news of 
the dismissal of Necker arrived it took fire. Rumors of the most alaim- 
ing character spread rapidly. Popular meetings were addressed by im- 
promptu and impassioned orators. The people began to pillage the shops 
The rtom- found. Finally they attacked the 

tog of the B»s- Bastille and after a confused and bloody battle of several 
Silo, July 14 fortress was in their hands. They had lost about 

200 men, killed or wounded. The crowd savagely murdered the com- 


mander of the fortress and several of the Swiss Guard. Though char- 
acterized by these and other acts of barbarism, nevertheless the. ssfeure 
of the Bastille was everywhere regarded in France and abroad as the 
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July was declared Ihc national holiday ami a new llan, iIh' triiolor, the 
red, white, and blue, was adojUwl in phice oC (he old while banner oI 
the Bourbons, studded with the fleur-de-lm. At the same time, quite 
spontaneously, Paris gave ilscll a new form ol municipal government, 
superseding the old royal form, and organized a new military force, the 
National Guard, which was destined to become famous. Three days 
later Louis XVI came tq the capital and formally lutilied these changes. 

Meanwhile similar changes were made all over France. Municipal 
governments on an elective basis and national guards were created every- 
where in imitation of Paris. The movement extended to rural France. 
Pojulai There the peasants, impatient that the Assembly liad let two 
ootbraakfl months go by without suppressing the feudal dues, took 
things into their own hands. They turned upon their op- 
pressors and made a violent war upon the chateaux, de- 
stroying the records of feudal dues if they could find them or if the owners 
gave them up ; if not, frequently burning the chateaux themselves in order 
to burn the odious documents. Day after day in the closing week of 
July, 1789, the destructive and incendiary process went on amid inev- 
itable excesses and disorders. In tliis method Icutlalism was nbolislicd 
— not legally but practically. It remained to be seen what the cfioct 
of this victory of tie people would be upon the Nalional Assembly. 

Its effect was immediate and sensational. On the 4t]i of August, a 
committee on the state of the nation made a report, deacrilring the ind- 
The night which were occuning throughout the length and 

session of breadth of the land, chllcaux burning, unpopular tox- 
Angaat 1 colectors assaulted, imllers hanged, lawlessness triumphant. 
It was night before the stupefying report was finished. Suddenly at 
ei^t o’clock in the evening, as tie sesdon was about to dose, a noble- 
man, the Viscount of Noaifles, rushed to the platform. The only reason, 
he said, why the people had devastated the dilLeaux was the heavy 
burden of the srignorial dues, odious reminders of feudalism. These 
must be swept away. He so moved and instantly another noble, the 
Duke d’Aiguilon, next to the the greatest feudal lord in France, 
seconded the motion. A frenzy ol generosity seized the Assembly. 
PtiTitege Noble vied with noble in the enthusiasm of renundation. 
Uii low Tlie Bishop of Nancy renounced the privileges d his order. 
Parish priests renounced their fees. Judges discarded their distinctions. 
Ei^ts of chgse, rights of tithes went by the board. .JUjanreaentaHves 
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of the cities and provinces gave up Ihcit privileges, Brittany, Burgundy, 
Lorraine, Languedoc. A veritable dcliriuni of joy swoiit in wave after 
wave over the Assembly. All night long the excitement continued 
amid tears, embraces, rapturous applause, a very ecstasy of patriotic 
abandonment, and by eight in the morning thirty decrees, more or less, 
had been passed and the most extraordinary social revolution that any 
A social nation has known bad been voted. The feudal dues were 
revolution Tithes were abandoned; the guilds, with their narrow 

restrictions, were swept away; no longer were offices to be purcliasable, 
but henceforth all Frenchmen were to be equally eligible to all public 
positions; justice was to be free; provinces and individuals were all to 
be on the same plane. Distinctions of class were abolished. The prin- 
ciple of equality was henceforth to be the basis of the state. 

Years later participants in tliis memorable session, in which a social 
revolution was accomplislred or at l«kst promised, spoke of it with e.x- 


LoidB XVI 
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French 
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cilement and enthusiasm. The astonishing session was 
closed with a Te Deum in Uic clrapel of the royal palace, 
at the suggestion of the Archbishop of Paris, and Louis 
XVI, who had had no more to do witli all tins than you or 
I, was officially proclaimed by the Assembly the “Re- 


storer of French Liberty.” 


Thus was the dead weight of an oppressive, unjiusl past lifted from 


the nation’s shoulders. Grievances, centuries old, vanished into the 


night That it needed time to work out all those tumultuous and rap- 
turous resolutions into clear and just laws was a fact ignored by the 
people, who regarded them as real Icg^lation, not as a programme mei'ely 
sketched, to he filled in slowly in detail. Hence when men awoke to the 


fact that not everything was whai, it seemed, that before the actual 


application of all these changes many adjustments must or shoujd be 
made, there was some friction, some disappointment, some impatience. 
The clouds speedily gathered again. Because a number of nobles and 


bishops had in an outburst of generosity relinquished all their privileges, 
it was not at all certain that their action would be ratified by even the 
majority of their orders and it was indeed likely that the 
ttaeateaed contrary would prove true. The contagion mi^t not ex- 
once uoie beyond the walls of the assembly hall. And many 

even of those who had shared the fine enthusiasm of that stirring session 
might fed differently on the marrow. Tlyaimv»dJ;aJudttwaaimiiaffidi 
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soon two parlies appeared, shar[)ly differentiated, the iiiiholdei's iit the 
revolution thus lar accomplished and llmse who witihed to undo it ami 
to recover their lost advantages. The latter were called counter-revolu- 
tionaries. From this time on they were a factor, frcepicnlly highly sig- 
nificant, in the history of modern France. Although after the Fourteenth 
of July the more stiff-necked and angry of the courtiers, led by Ihu Count 
of Artois, brother of the King, had left the country and had begun that 
‘‘emigration” -which was to do much to embroil France with Europe, 
yet many courtiers still remained and, with the powerful Henewed 
aid of Marie Antoinette, played upon the feeble monarch, intrigues ot 
The Queen, victim of slanders and insults, was tempera- 
mentally and intellectually incapable of understanding or sympathizing 
with the reform movement. She stiffened under the attacks, her pride 
was fired, and she did what die could to turn back the tide, with results 
highly disastrous to herself and to the monarchy. Another feature of 
the situation was the sublerranean intriguing, none tlio less real because 
difficult accurately to describe, of certain individuals who thought they 
had. much to gain by tcouhling the waters, such as the Uulw of Orleans, 
cousin of the King, immensely wealthy and equally unscrupulous, wlio 
nourished the scurvy ambition of overthrowing Louis XVI and of jiutting 
the House of Orleans in place of the House of Bourbon. i,tripu,B of 
All through the Revolution we find such clcmcnls of per- tho Duko of 
sonal ambition or malevolence, anxious to profit by foment- 
ing the general unrest. At every stage in this strange, eventful history 
we observe the mixture of the mean with the generous, the insincere with 
the candid, the hypocritical and the oblique with the honest and the 
patriotic. It was a weh woven of mingled yarn. 

Such were some of tlie possible seeds ol future trouble. In addition, 
increasing the general sense of anxiety and insecurity, was the fact that 
two months went by and yet the King did not ratify or ^ 
accept the decrees of August 4, which, without his accept- of louie 
ance, lacked legal force. Certain articles of the constitu- 
tion had been already drafted, and these, loo, had not yet 
received the royal sanction. Was the King plotting something, or were 
the plotters about him getting control of liim once more? The people 
lived in an atmosphere of suspicion; also thousands and thousands of 
them were on the point of starvation, and the terror of famine reinforced 
jQi&laiX!U]c of juisnicion. 
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Oul of this wrcldied toivUUon of dhumlcuf anil alarm was born 
another of the famous incklents of the Revolution. Early in October 
Popuiu rumors reached Paris that at a bairc|uc( olTeied at Versailles 
Buspldott to some of the crack regiments wliich had heen aummoired 
there the tricolor had been stamped upon, that threats had 
been made against the Assembly, and that the Qircoir, by her presence, 
had sanctioned these outrages 
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On October 5 several thousand women of Ore people, set hr motion 
in some obscure way, started to march to Versailles, drarving cannon 

The march demand the 

ol the reduction of the price of bread aird at the same time to see 
VmSiM insulted the national (lag should be 

punished. They were Mowed by thousands of men, out of 
work, and by many doubtful characters. Lafayette, hastily gathering 
some of the Guards, started after them. That evening the motley and 
sinister crowd reached Versailles and bivouacked in the streets and in 
the vast court of the royal palace. All night long obscure preparations 
as for a battle went on. On the morning of the 6th the crowd forced the 
gates, killed several of the guards, and invaded the palace, even reaching ' 
^ the entrance to the Queen’s apartments. The Queen fled to the apart- 
ments of the King for safety. The King finally appeared on a balcony, 
Bvarounded by members of his family, addressed the crowd, snd nromised 
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them food. The outcome of tliis extraordinary tmd luimilialing day was 
Th* rayia that llife King was persuaded to leave the proud pahice of 

Kd t Versailles and go to Paris to live in the midst of his so- 

leBTs called subjects. At two o’clock, the grim procession began. 

VersaiUM The entire royal family, eight persons, packed into a single 
carriage, started for Paris, drawn at a walk, surrounded by the women, 
and by bandits who earned on pikes the heads of the guards who had 
been MUed at the entrance to the palace. “We are bringing back the 
baker, and the baker’s wife, and the baker’s sonl” shouted the women. 
At eleven o’cbek that night Louis XVI was in the Tuileries. 

Ten days later the Assembly followed. The King and the Assembly 
were now under the daily supervision of the people of Paris. In reality 
they were prisoners. Versailles was definitely abandoned, 
meoi*””™' From this moment dates the great influence of the capital. 
renuTed to ^ gjng[5 ^ity was henceforth always hi position to dominate 
the Assembly. The people could easily bring their pressure 
to bear for they were admitted to the thousand or more seats in the 
gallery of the Assembly’s hall of meeting and they considered that they 
had the freedom of the place, hissing unpo))ular speakers, vociferating 
their wishes. Those who could not get in congregated outside, arguing 
violently the measures that wore being discussed within. Now and 
then some one would announce to them from the windows how mattm 
were proceeding in the hall. Shouts of approval or disapproval thus 
reached the members from the vehement audience otiLsidc. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MAKING OF THE CONOTTUTION 


The States-General which met in May, 1789, had in June adopted 
the name National Assembly. This body is also known as the Con- 
The Deci»> stituent Assembly, as its chief woik was the making of a 

ation ot the constitution. It had begun work upon tlie constitution 
^i8 of vfhile still in Versailles and tire first fruit of its labors was 
the Declaration of the Eights of Man, a statement of the 
rights which belong to men because they are human beings, which are 


not the gift of any gov- 
ernment. The Declara- 
tion was drawn up in 
imitation of American 
usage. Lafayette, a iiera 
of fte American Revolir- 
tion,aird now a prominent 
figure in the French, 
brought forward a draft 
of a declaialion just be- 
fore the storming of the 
Bastille, He urged two 
chief reasons for its adop- 
tion; first it would pre- 
sent thepeoplewithaclear 
PiopoMd hy conception of 
lafirette elements 

of liberty, which, once 
understanding, theywould 
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From an engrarina by Lavachca, after Dapbu's-Bcrtaui 


insist upon possessing; and, secondly, it would be an invaluable guide 
for the Assembly in its work of elaborating the constitution. All proposi- 
tions could be tested by comparisoir with its carefully defined principles. 
It would be a guarantee against mistakes or errors by the Assembly 
86 
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itsell. Another orator itaid a tribute to Amcrira, nplaining why “the 
noble idea ol this declaration, conceived in another hemi- 

Discussion 

sphere” ought to be transplanted to France. Opponents oi concerning 
the proposal declared it useless and harmful because 
bound to distract the members from important labors, as 
tending to waste time on doubtful generalizations, as leading to hair- 
splitting and endless debate, when the Assembly's attention ought to be 
focused on tlie pressing problems of legislation and administration. The 
Assembly took, the side of Lafayette and, after intermittent discussion, 
composed the notable document m August, 1785. As a result of the 
events of October 5, described above, the King accepted it. The Decla- 
ration, which has been called “the most remarkable fact in the history of 
the growth of democratic and republican ideas” in France, as “the gos- 
pel of modern times,” was not the work oi any single mind, 
nor oi any committee or group of leaders. Its collabora- ration a 
tors were very numerous. The political discussions of the 
eighteenth century furnished many of the ideas and even 
some of the phrases. English and American example counted for much. 
The necessities of the national atuation were factors of importance. 

The National Assembly has often been severely criticised for devoting 
time, in a period of crisis, to a Declaration which the critics in the same 
breath pronounce a tissue of abstractions, ol doubtful philosophical 
theories, topics for everlasting discussion. “A tourney ifacasalty rf 
ol metaphysical speculations” is wlial one writer calls it. tii« Deda- 
BuL a study of the situation shows llml the idea of a dec- 
laration and the idea of a constitution were indissolubly connecLerl. The 
one was essential to the otlier in a country which had no historic prineb 
pics of freedom. French liberty could not from the nature of the case, like 
English liberty, slowly broaden down from precedent to precedent. It 
must bepn abruptly and with a distinct formulation. Alter the enunci- 
ation of the principles would naturally come their conversion into fact. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man laid down the principles of 
modem governments. The men who drew up that document believed 
these principles to be universally true and everywhere applicable. They 
did not establish rights — they merely declared them. Frenchmen well 
knew that they were composing a purely dogmatic text. But that such 
a text was extremely useful they believed. And the reason why they 
believed this was that they had a profoimd faith in the power of truth, of 
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reason. This was, as Michelet iioinled out long ago, llie essential orig- 
inaJity ot the Constituent Asserahly, this “singular faith in the jiower 
of ideas,” tliis firm belief that “once formed and formulated in law the 
truth was invincible.” These pulilical dogmas seemed to the members of 
the Assembly so true that they thought they had only to proclaim tliem 
to insure their efficiency in tlie actual conduct of governments. These 
men believed that they were inaugurating a new phase in the history of 
humanity, that, by solemnly foimukting the creed of the future, they 
were rendering an inestimable service, not to France alone 
but to the world, Though America had set an example, 
it was felt that France could “perfect” it for the other 
hemisphere and that the new declaration might perhaps 
have the advantage over the other of making “a loftier 
appeal to reason and of clothing her in a purer language.” 

The seventeen articles of this creed asserted that men are free and 
equal, that the people are sovereign, that law is an expression of the 
Contmts o( popular wUl, and that in the making of it the people may 
th« D«d»ta- participate, either directly, or indirectly through their rep- 
resentatives, and tliat aU officials po,sscs,s only that autlior- 
ity which has been definitely given them by law. All those liberties ot 
the person, of free speech, free assembly, justice administered by one’s 
peers, which had been worked out in England and America were asserted. 
These principles were the opposite of those of the Old Regime. It in- 
corporated in laws and institutions they rncant the permanent abolition 
of that system. 

As a matter of fact the expectation that the T)cclaration would con- 
stitute a new evangel for the world has not proved so great an exaggera- 
tion as the optimism of its authors and the pessimism of its critics would 
prompt one to think. When men wish anywhere to recall the rights of 
man it is this French document that they have hi mind. The Declara- 
tion long ago passed beyond the frontiers of France. It has been studied, 
Wi(f««iirt»a “ denounced nearly everywhere. It has been an 

bflasnee oi indisputable factor in the political and social evolution of 
rood™ Europe. During the past century, whenever a 
nation has aspired to liberty, it has sought its principles in 
the Declaration. “It has found there," says a recent writer, “five or 
six formulas as trenchant as mathematical propositions, true as the 
truth itself, intoxicating as a vision of the absolute.” 
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The Declaration was, of courae, only an ideal, a goal toward which 
sodety should aim, not a lulQlmenL It was a list of prindples, not the 
realization of those prindples. It was a declaration of rights, not a guar- 
antee of rights. The problem of how to guarantee what was so suc- 
dnctly declared has filled more than a century of French history, and is 
still incompletely solved. We shall now see how far the Assembly 
which drafted this Dedaration was willing or able to go in applying its 
prindples in the constitution, of which it was the preamble. 

The constitution was only slowly elaborated. Some of its more 
fundamental artides were adopted in 1789. But numerous laws were 
passed in 1790 and 1791, which were really parts of the The new 
constitution. Thus it grew piece by piece. Finally aU this Constitution 
legislation was revised, retouched, and codified into a single document, 
which was accepted by the King in 1791. Though sometimes called 
the Constitution of 1789, it is more generally and more correctly known 
as the Constitution of It was the first written constitution France 
had ever had. Framed under very different conditions from those under 
which the constitution of the United States bad been framed only a 
short time before, it resembled the work of the Philadelphia Convention 
in that it was conspicuously the product of lire spirit of compromise. 
With the exception of the vigorous assertions of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, which was prefixed to it, the document was marked 
by as great a moderation as was consistent with the comprehensive 
changes that were demanded by the overwhelming public opinion, as 
represented in the cakiers. It is permeated through and 
through with two prindples, the sovereignly of the people, meutiti f 
all governmental powers issuing from their consent and ■^1, 
and the separation of the powers sharply from each other, of the ex- 
ecutive, the legislative, and the judicial branches, a division greatly 
emphasized by Montesquieu as the sole method of insuring liberty. 

The form of government was to be monarchical. This was in conform- 
ity with the wishes of the people as expressed in the cahkrs, and with the 
feelings of the Constituent Assembly. But whereas form- 
erly the king had been an absolute, henceforth he was to be £ constitu- 
a hmiled, a constitutional ruler. Indicative of the pro- 

* * BTGILV 

found difference between these two conceptions, his former 

title. King of France and of Navarre, now gave way to that of King 

of the French. Whereas formerly he had taken what he chose out of 
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the national treasury for his personal use, now he was to receive a salary 
or civil list of the definite amount— and no more- of ej, 000,000 francs. 
He was to appoint the ministers or heads of I he cabinet departments, 
Ti* powers but he was forbidden to seiect members of the legislature 
of the iQsg foj sucii positions. The English system of parliamentary 
government was deliberately avoided because it was believed to be 
vicious in that ministers could bribe or miluence the members of Par- 
liament to do their will, which might not at all be the will of the people. 
Ministers were not even to be permitted to come before the legislature 
to defend or explain their policies. 

A departure from the principle of the separation of powers, in general 
so closely followed, was shown in the granting of the veto power to the 
king. The king, who had hitherto made the laws, was now deprived of 
the law-making power, but he could prevent the immediate enforce- 
ment of an act passed by the legislature. There was much discussion 
The aueation over tliis Subject in the Assembly. Some were opposed to 
ot the veto any kind of a veto; others wonted one that should be ab- 
solute and final. The Assembly compromised and granted the king a 
suspenave veto, that is, ho might prevent the apidicaliou of a law 
voted by two successive legislatures, namely, for a possible period of four 
years. If the third legislature should indicate ils a))proval of the law In 
question, then it was to he put into opcraiion whether the king assented 
or not. 

The king was to retain the conduct of foreign affairs. I Ic was 
to appoint and receive ambassadors, was to be the head of the navy 
and army, and was to appoint to higher offices. The Assembly at first 
thought of leaving him the right to make peace and war, then, fear- 
ing that he might drag tire nation into a war for personal or dynastic 
and not national purposes, it decided that he might propose peace or 
war, but that the legislature should decide upon it. 

The legislative power was given by the Constitution of I7gi to a 
single assembly of 745 members, to be elected for a term of two years. 
Th« consti- deputies desired a legislature of two chambers, 

tuaon and cited the example of England and America. But the 
Le'^Satee chamber in England was the House of Lords, and 

the French, who had abolished the nobility, had no desire 
to establish an hereditary chamber. Moreover the English system was 
based on the principle of inequality. The French were founding their 
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new system upon tlic principle o£ equality, Even among the nobles 
themselves there was opposition to a second chamber — the provincial 
nobility fearing that only tlie court nobles would be tnerabers of it. On 
the other liand, the Senate of the United Slates was a concession to 
the states-rights feeling, a feeling which the French wished The le^ 
to destrov by abolishing the provinces and the bcal pro- 

, ^ . . , , , , „ S consist of B 

vinaal patriotism, by thoroughly unifying France. Thus single 

the plan of dividing Uie legislature into two chambers was ■s'wmber 

deliberately rejected, for what seemed good and sufficient reasons. 

How was this legislature to be chosen? Here we find a dedded 
departure from the spirit and the letter of the Declaration, which had 
asserted that all men are equal in rights. Did not this mean uni- 
versal suffrage? Such at least was not the opinion of the Constituent 
Assembly, which now made a distinction between citizens, 
declaring some actm, some passm. To he conadered an active and 
aetke dtizcii one must be at least twenty-five years of age 
and must pay annually in direct taxes the equivalent of 
three days’ wages, This excluded the poor from this class, and the 
number was largo. It has been estimated that there were somewhat 
ovei- 4,000,000 actm citizens and about 3,000,000 passive. 

The active citizons alone had the riglit to vote. But oven they did 
not vote directly for the mcinbcis of Ihc legislature. They chose electors 
at the ratio of one for every 100 active citizens. These electors must 
meet a much higher property qualification, the equivalent 
of from 150 to 200 days’ wages in direct taxes. As a matter latare elected 
of fact this resulted in rendering digiblo as electors only hy 

about 43,000 individuals. These doctors chose the mem- 
bers of the legislature, the deputies. They also chose the judges under 
the new system. Thus the Constituent Assembly, so zealous in abolish- 
iirg old privileges, was, in defiance of its own principles, establishing new 
ones. Political rights in the new state were made the monopoly of 
those who possessed a certain amount of property. There was no 
property qualification required for deputies. Any active citizen was 
eligible, but as the deputies were elected by the propertied men, they 
would in all probability choose only propertied men — the electors 
would choose from their own class. 

The judicial power was completdy revolutionized. Hitherto judges 
had bought their portions, which carried with them titles and privileges 
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and wliich Uiey might pass on to ihdr aims, Henceforth all judges, 
An elecHve oI whatever rank in the lucrarchy, were to be clertcd l)y the 
indtdiuir electors desnihed above. Their terms were to range from 
two to four years. The jury, something hitherto ateoluteiy unknown 
to modem France, was now introduced for criminai caai'a. Hitherto 
the judge had decided all cases. 

For purposes of administration and local government a new system 
was establidied. The old thirty-two provinces were ahoiished and 
France was divided into dghly-lhtee depai'tmenls of neatly 
divided into uniform aze. The d^aitments were divided into arron- 
depaitmenfB these into cantons, and these into municipali- 

ties or communes. These are terms which have ever since been in 


vogue. 

France, from hang a highly centralized slate, became one highly 
decentralized. Whereas formerly the central government was repre- 
■fttsm d«- sented in each province by Us own agents or office-holders, 
centtBiized (jjg intendanls and their subordinates, in the departments 
of the future the central government was to have no representatives. 
The electors, described above, were to dioose the local (kparlmeutal 
officials. It would be the business of these officials to carry oiU the de- 
crees of the central government. But what if they should disobey? 
1 The central government would have no control over llicm, ns it would 
' not appoint them and could neither remove nor discipline them. 

The Constitution of i 79 r represented an improvement in French 
government; yet it did not work well and did not last long. As a first 
Defaota of ejcpeiiment in lire art of .self-government it had ils value, hut 
the Con- it revealed inexperience and poor judgment in several 
points which prepared trouble for the future. The execu- 
^ve and the legislature were so sharply separated Umt communication 
^ between them was difficult and suspicion was conscc|Ucntly easily fostered 
The king might not select his ministers from tlie legislature, he might 
not, in case of a difference of opinion with the legislature, dissolve the 


latter, as the English king could do, thus allowing the voters to decide 
between them. The king's veto was not a weapon strong enough to pro- 
i tect him from the attacks of the legidalure, yet it was enough to irritate 


1 the legislature, if used. The disUnclion between active and passive citi- 
jzens was in plain and flagrant defiance of the Declaration of the Rights 
lof Man, and inevitably created a discontented class. The administrative 
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clocpnlraliisatioii was si) aimpkte tlml Ihe cfridcncy o( Ilia national gov- 
ernment was gone. Frame was split up into eighty lliree vgeoknesB ot 
fragments and the cooritinatiou of all these units, their Uie ceattat 
direction toward great national ends in response to the will 
of the nation as a whole, was rendered c-Tb-emely difficult, and in certain 
crises impossible. 

The work of reform carried out by the Constituent Assembly was on 
an enormous scale, immensely more extensive Ilian tliat of our Federal 
Convention. We search history in vain for any compan- xhe work of 
ion piece. It is unique. Its destructive work proved dur- 
able and most important. Mudi of its constructive work, very oi- 
however, proved very fragile. Mirabeau e-xpressed his tenstvo 
opinion in saying that "The disorganization of the kingdom could not 
be better worked out.” 

There were other dangerous features of the situation which inspired 
alarm and seemed to keep open and to embitter the relations of various 
classes and to foster opportunities for the discontented and , 
the ambitious. The legislation concermng the Church aon coa- 
proved highly divisive in its effects. It began with the 
confiscation ot its property ; it was continued in the attempt 
profoundly to alter its organization. 

The States-Gencral had been summoned to provide for the linances 
ot the country. As the problem grew daily more pressing, as various 
attempts to meet it proved futile, as bankruptcy was imminent, the 
Assembly finally deddod to sell for the stale the vest properties of the 
Church. The argument was that the Church was not the owner but was 
merely the administrator, enjoying only the use of Uie vast wealth 
which had been bestowed upon it by the faithful, but bestowed for 
public, national purposes, namely, the maintenance of houses of wor- 
ship, schools, hospitals; and that if the state would otherwise provide 
for the carrying out of the intentions of these numerous benefactors, it 
might apply the property, which was Ihe property of the nation, not of 
the Church as a corporation, to whatever uses it might see 
fit. Acting on this theory a deaee was passed by the ot ti*o 
Assembly declaring these lands national. They constituted 
perhaps a fourth or a fifth, of the territory of France and national 
represented immense wealth, amply suffident, it was be- 
Kevedj^to set the public finances right. 
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But such properly could only In* used if eoiiverti'il mUi money and 
that would be a slow process, running 1 liroagli years. The e\.(ie(lienl ^viL^ 
TlieaBBlEnrfs (Revised of issuing iMiixir money, as llie goeerninenl newled 
or paper it, against this properly as security. 'L'his paper money 
bore the name of assignats. Persons receiving such imignals 
could not demand gold for them, as in the ca.se of most of our i)a|)cr 
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money, but eould use 
them in buying these 
lauds. There was value, 
tiierefore, behind these 
paper emissions. The 
danger in the use of paper 
money, however, always 
is the inclination, so easy 
to yield to, to issue far 
more paper than the value 
of the properly liehind it. 
This proved a lemplution 
which the evolutionary 
assemblies did not have 
strength of mind or will 


Redrawn iiura n pliolosniph. If't' 

assignats were ksued in, 


limited quantities as the state needed the money, and the public willingly 
accepted them. But later larger and larger emissions were made, hu' out 


depreciftdoa 
of tho 
UBlgaats 


of proportion to the value of the national donmins. This 
meant the rapid depreciation of the iwper. I’eoplc wouW 
not accept it at its face value, as they had at first been 
willing to do. The value of the Church properly was esli- 


mated in 1789 as 4, ocra, 000,000 francs. Between. 1789 and 1796 over 
45,000,000,000 of assignats were issued. In 1789 an assignat of zoo 
francs was accepted for too francs in coin. But by 1791 it had sunk 

Tie Con- ^ 79 ® ^ This was 

eatuent As- neither an honest nor an effective solution of the perplexing 
iTs^^tto financial problem. It was evasion, it was in its essence re- 
fimmdai pndiation. The Constituent Assembly did nothing toward 
solving the problem that had occasioned Us meeting. It 
left the national finances in a worse welter than it had found them in. 
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Anolliei piece oi legislation concerning the Church, much more seri- 
ous in its effects upon the cause of reform, was the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy. By act of the Assembly the number of dioceses was reduced 
from 134 to 83, one for each department. The bishops and priests were 
henceforth to be elected by the same persons who elected 
the departmental officials. Once elected, the bishops weie Constitoflon 
to announce the tact to the Pope who was not to have the 
right to approve or disapprove but merely to confirm. He was, then, to 
recognize them. If he refused, tlie ordinary courts could be invoked. 
The clergy were to receive salaiies from the state, were, in other words 
to become state officials. The income of most of the bishops would be 
greatly reduced, that of die parish priests, on the other hand, would 
be considerably inaeased. 

This law was not acceptable to sincere Catholics, since it altered by 
act of politicians an organization that had hitherto been controlled abso- 
lutely from within. Bishops and priests were to be elected oppoaitiott 
like other officials — that is Protestants, Jews, free think- to this civa 
ers might partidpate in chooang the religious lunction- 
aries of the Catholic Church. Judges, who might, perhaps, be infidels, 
might yet play a decisive part. The Pope was practically ignored. 
His nominal headship was not questioned, Ilis real power was largely 
destroyed. He would be informed of what was happening; his approval 
would not be necessary. 

The Assembly voted that all dergyraen must take an oath to support 
Ibis CivU Constitution of tlic Clergy. Only four of the t34 bishops con- 
sented to do so. Fcdiaps a third of the parish priests con- RpUgious 
sented. Those who consented were called the juring, those 
who refused, the non-juring or refractory dergy. In due time elections 
were held as provided by the law and those elected were called the con- 
stitutional dei-gy. France witnessed the spectacle of two bodies of priests, 
one non-juring, chosen in the old way, the other elected by the voters 
indirectly. The scandal was great and the danger appalling, for reli- 
gious discord was introduced into every dty and hamlet. Faith sup- 
ported the one body, the state supported the other — and the state 
embarked upon a long, gloomy, and unsuccessful struggle to impose its 
will in a sphere where it did not belong. 

Most fatal were the consequences. One was that it made the posi- ^ 
tion of Louis XVI, a sincere Catholic, far mote difficult and exposed 
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him to the charge ol being an eueiny of the Revululiou, it he hesitated 
in his support of measures wMch he could not ami diil not aiiiivuve. 
Another was that it provoked m various sections, notably in Vemliie, 
Tie non- Passionate civil war France had ever known, 

juiiB dorgy Multitudes of the lower clergy, who had favored and greatly 
ensues of helped the Revolution so far, now turned against it for con- 
tie science’ sake, Wc cannot trace in iletail this lamentable 

Revolution (jjapter of history. Suffice it to say that the C'nnsliluent 
Assembly made no greater or more pernicious mistake. The Church had, 
as the issue proved, immense spiritual influence over the peasants, the 
vast bulk of the population. Henceforth there was a divided allegiance 
— allegiance to the State, allegiance to the Church. Men had to make 
an agonizing choice. The small counter-revolutionary party of the 
nobles, hitherto a staff of officers without an army, was now reinforced 
The counter- by thousands and millions of recruits, prepared to face any 
re^u^nary sacrifices. And worldly intriguers could draw on this fund 
moneeiy of piety for purposes which were anything but pious. The 
augmented generated by politics is sufficient. There was no need 
of increasing the temperature by adding the heat of religious controversy. 
French Revolution or eternal damnalion, such was Ihe hard choice 
placed before the devout. 

“I would rather be Khig of Metz than remain King of France in such 
a position,” said Louis XVf, as he signed the decree reiiuiring an txilh to 
Lamentahia Constitution of the Qcrgy, "liut this will end 

eSeot upon soon.” The meaning of which remark was that llio King 
Louis VI through with liis scruples, that he was resolved to 

call the monarchs of Europe to his aid, that he was determined to escaiic 
from this coil of untoward eveuts which was binding him tighter and 
tighter, threatening soon to strangle him completely. The idea of a 
aiau tho royal flight was not new. Marie Antoinette Iiad thought 
King flee? gf lojjg fiefgfe, Miiaheau had counseled it under certain 
conditions which, however, were no longer possible. The nobles who had 
fled from France, some of them after the fall of the Bastille, more of 
them after the war upon the diflteaux, hung upon the fringes of the 
kingdom, in Belgium, in Piedmont, and particularly in the petty Ger- 
man slates that lined the fabled banks of the Rhine, eager to. have the 
King come to them, eager to embroil Europe with France, that Uius 
they might return to Paris with the armies that would surely be easily 
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victorious, and set back the clock to wheie it sUiod in i7Sy, incidentally 
celebrating that happy occurrence by miscclUncous punishment ul all the 
notable revolutionists, so that henceforth imaginative spirits would hesi- 
tate before again laying impious Imnds upon the Lord’s anointed, upon 
Idngs by divine right, upon nobles reposing upon rights no less sacred, 
upon the holy clergy. The Count of Artois, the proud arrd 
empty-headed brother of the King, one of the first to ctni- party plots 
grate, had said; “We shall return within three months.” 

As a matter of fact he was to return only after twenty- 

three years, a considerable miscalculation, pardonable, no doubt, in that 

extraordinary age in which every one miscalculated. 

Louis XVI, wormded in his conscience, now planned to escape from 
Paris, to go to the eastern part of France, where there were French troops 
on which he thought he could rely. Then, surrounded by faithful ad- 
herents, he could reassume the kingly r 61 e and come back to Paris, 
master of the situation. 



The TimXBiES 

After an eneraving by J Kigauil. 

Disguised as a valet the King, accompanied by the Queen, disguised 
as a Russian lady, escaped from the TuUeries in the night of June ao, 
1791, in a clumsy coach. All the next day they rolled over the white 
highways of Champagne under a terrible sun, reaching at Th» flight 
about midnight the little village of Vaiennes, not far from Varennes 
the frontier. There they were recognized and arrested. The National 
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Assembly sent Ibrcc commissioners to bring tlicm back. The return 
was for these two descendants of long lines of kings a veritable ascent of 
Calvary. Outrages, insults, jokes, ignominies of every kind were hurled 
at them by the crowds that thronged about tliem in the villages through 
which they passed — a journey without rest, uninterrupted, under the 
annihilating heat, the suffocating dust of June. Reaching Paris they 
were no longer overwhelmed with insulls, but were received in glacial 
silence by enormous throngs who stood with hats on, as the royal coach 
passed by. The King was impassive but “our poor Queen," so wrote a 
friend, “ bowed her head almost to her knees.” Rows of National Guards 
stood, arms grounded, as at funerals. At seven o’clock that night they 
were in the Tuileties once more. Marie Antoinette had in these few days 
of horror grown twenty years older. Her hair had turned quite white, 
“like the hair of a woman of seventy.” 

The consequences of this woeful misadventure were extremely grave. 
Louis XVI had shown his real feelings. The fidelity of his people to him 
was not entirely destroyed but was irremediably shaken. They no 
longer believed in the sincerity of his utterances, his oaths 
to support the Constitution. The Queen was visited with *>»« King's 
contumely, being regarded as tire arch-conspirator. The 
throne was undermined. A republican party appeared. Before this no 
one had considered a republic irossiblc in so large a country as France. 
Republics were for small states lilce those of ancient Greece or medieval 
Italy. Even tlie most violent revolutionists, Robespierre, Danton, 
Marat, were, up to this time, monarchists. Now, however, France had 
a little object lesson. During the absence of the King, the government 
of the Assembly continued to work normally. In the period Mowing, 
during which Louis XVI was suspended from Uie exercise cteatss a 
of his powers, government went on without damage to the republican 
state. A king was evidently not indispensable. It has 
been conectly staled that the flight to Varennes created the republican 
party in France, a party that has had an eventful history since then, 
and has finally, after many vicissitudes, established its regime. 

But this republican party was very small. The very idea of a 
republic frightened the Constituent Assembly, even after the revelation 
of the faithlessness of the King. Consequently, in a revulsion of feel- 
ing, the Assembly, after a little, restored Louis XVI to his position, 
finished the Constitution, accepted his oath to support it, and on 
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Seplraibcr 30, 1791, tliis moiimrabk' bmiy (lodarod its mission fullilleil 
and its career at an end. 

The National Assembly before adjounmicnl committed a final and 
unnecessary mistake. In a mood ol fatal disinlerestedm'.ss it voted that 
k aeU- members should be eli({iblc to Lbc ne.vL Icgisla- 

don^ag lure or to the ministry. Thus the experience of the past 
oidinaace thrown away and the new constitution was 

intrusted to hands entirely different from those tkit had fashioned it. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

The Gonstitution was now to be put into force. Trance was to make 
the experiment of a constitutional monarchy in place of the old absolute 
monarchy, gone forever. In accordance with the' provi- 
sions of the document a legislature was now chosen. Its laUve As- 
first session was held October i, 1701. Elected for a two- , 

, , ■ ... , (October 1, 

year term, it served for less than a single year. Expected 1791-sej- 
to inaugurate an era of prosperity and happiness by apply- 
ing the new principles of government in a time of peace, to 
consolidate the monarchy on its new basis, it was destined to a stormy 
life and to witness the fall of the monarchy in irreparable ruin. A few 
days before it met Paris, adept, as always, in the art of observing fit- 
tingly great national occasions, had celebrated “the end of the Revolu- 
tion." The Old Rcgune was buried. The new one was now to be 
installed. 

But the Revolution had not ended. Instead, it slrortly entered 
upon a far more critical state. The reasons for this unliappy turii were 
grave and numerous. They were inherent m the situation, both in France 
and in Europe. Would the Eng frankly accept his new portion, with 
no mental reservations, with nm sca’et determinations, honestly, en- 
tirely? If so, and if he would by his conduct convince his people of his 
loyalty to his word, of his intention to rule as a constitutional monarch, 
to abide by the reforms tlius far accomplished, with no thought of up- 
setting the ncT^ system, then there was an excellent chance The legie- 
that the future would be one of peaceful development, for >«*i7e 
France was thoroughly monarchical in tradition, in feehng, able to the 
and in conviction. The Legislative Assembly was as monar- 
chical in its sentiments as the Constituent had been. But if the King’s 
conduct should arouse the suspicion that he was intriguing to restore the 
Old Rdgime, that his oaths wei'e insincere, then the people would turn 
against him and the experiment of a constitutional monarchy would be 
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hazarded. France had no desire lo he a ri'jmhlir, hul it had <1 fiM'd and 
resolute aversion to the Old Rdgime. 

Inevitably, since the flight to Varennes, Mispiriiin of Louis XVI was 
widespread. The suspicion was not dissipated liy wise conduct on his 
part, but was increased in the following nionllis lo .sucli a pitch that the 
Growing revolutionary fever had no chance to subside hut necessarily 
diotrost of mounted steadily. Tire King’s views were inevitably col- 
Loois XVI pretensions. Moreover, as we have 

seen, the religious question had been injected into the Revolution in 
so acute a form that his conscience as a Catholic was outraged. It was 
this that strained to the breaking point the relations of the Legislative 
Assembly and Louis XVI. The Civil Constitution of the Clergy gave 
RotolUon in rise lo a bitter and distressing civil war. In the region 
theVenddo known as La Vendee sevend thousand peasants, led 
by the refractory or non-juring priests, rose against the elected, con- 
stitutional priests and drove them out of the pulpits and churches. 
When the National Guards were sent among them to enforce the law 
they flew lo arms against Qicm, and civil war began. 

The Assembly forthwith passed a decree against the refractory 
priests, which only made a bad matter worse. They were required to 
D<ciee Cunslilntion within a week, 

■gainst the H they refused they would be considered " suspicious " diar- 
actors, Uieir pensions would be suppressed, and they would 
be subject lo the watchful and hostile surveillanre of the 
government. Louis XVI vetoed this decree, legitimately using the 
power given him by the Constitution. This veto, accompanied by 
others, offended public opinion, and weakened the King’s hold upon 
jyi France. It would have been belter for LouLs had he 
vetoes fUe never been given the veto power, since every exercise of 
decree placed Mm in opposition to the Assembly and inflamed 

party passions. 

The other deaees which he vetoed concerned the royal princes and 
the nobles who had emigrated from France, either because they no 
longer felt safe there, or because they thought that by going to foreign 
countries they might induce their rulers to intervene in French affairs 
and restore the Old Rtgime. This was wanton playing with fire. For 
tlie effect on France might be the very opposite of that intended. It 
might so heighten and exasperate popular feeling that the monarchy 
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would be ill greater danger Ilian if Icfl alone. This emigration, mostly 
of the privileged classes, had begun on (he morrow of the storming of (ho 
Bastille. The Count d’Arloia, younger brother of Louis XVI, had left 
France on July ij, 1789. The emigration became important in 1790, 
a^ter die decree abolishing all titles of nobility, a decree the roysiist 
that deeply wounded the pride of the nobles, and it was 
accelerated in 1791, after the flight to Varennes and the suspension of 
the King. It was later augmented by great numbers of non-juring 
priests and of bourgeois, who put their fidelity to the Catholic Church 
above their patriotism. 

It has been estimated that during the Revolution a hundred and fifty 
thousand people left France in this way. Many of them went to the little 
German states on the eastern frontier. There they formed an army of 
perhaps twenty thousand men. The Count of Provence, brother of Louis 
XVI, was the titular leader and claimed that he was the Regent of 
France on the ground that Louis XVI was virtually a prisoner. The 
hmgrSs ceaselessly intrigued in the German and other Kiiropean courts, 
trying to instigate their rulers to invade France, particularly the rulers of 
Austria and Prussia, important military states, urging that the fate of 
one monatcli was a matter that concerned all raonarchs, tor sonlimental 
reasons and tor practical, since, if the impious revolution 
triumphed in Franco, there would come the tiiru of the otlier of 

kings for similar ircalment at the liands of rebellious sub- 
jeets. In TVgi the Emigres succccdal in inducing the rulers of Austria lind 
Prussia to issue the Declaration of PillniU announcing tliat the cause of 
Louis XVI was lire cause of all the monardis of Europe. Tho Docla- 
This Declaration was made conditional upon the cobpera- 
tion of all the countries and, therefore, it was largely bluster Aueuat av, 
and had no direct importance. It was not sufficient to bring 
on war. But it angered France and increased suspicion of the King. The 
Legislative Assembly passed two decrees, one declaring that the Count 


of Provence would be deprived of his eventual rights to the 
throne it he did not return to France within two months, 
the other declaring that the property of the hmsris would 


Decreas 
Bgalnst tbs 


be confiscated and that they themselves would be treated as enemies, 


as guilty of treasonable conspiracy, if their armaments were not dis- 
persed by January i, 1792; also staling that the French princes and 
public officials who had emigrated should be likewise regarded as con- 
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spiring against the stall! ami woulil 1 k‘ cxiiiisi'il (o Ihv pi'iiiilty of ilcaih, 
if they did not return by the same dale. 

Louis XVI vetoed these dcen'es. lie did, however, order Ids two 
brothers to return to France, They refused to oliey out of “ tenderness” 
louts XVI Count of J'rovenee, who had a git: for 

vetoes these misplaced irony and impertinence, .stiw lit to e.vet'd.se it in 
decrees Assembly’s summoiw. If this was not pre- 

cisely pouring oil upon troubled waters, it was itreeisely adding fuel to 
a mounting conllagration, perhaps a natural mode of aetion for those 
who are dancing on volcanoes. Prudent people prefer to do their ilancing 
elsewhere. 

More serious were the war clouds that were rapidly gathering. At 
the beguming of the Revolution nothing seemed less likely than a con- 
flict between France and Europe. France was pacifically inclined, and 
there were no outstanding subjects of dispute. Moreover the rulers of 
the other countries were not at all anxious to intervene. They were 
quite willing to have France occupied exclusively with domestic prob- 
lems, as thus the field would be left open for their inlriguas. They were 
meditating the final partition of Poland and wislied to be left alone while 
they committed that crowning iniquity. Hut gradually they came to 
see the menace to themselves in tlic new pruieiples prodaimeil by the 
French, principles of the sovereignty of tho peojilu tutd of the equal- 
ity, of all dtizens. Their own subjects, particularly the peasants and 
Gaihertag the middle classes, wore alarmingly enlbiwlastic over tho 
war clirodB achievements of the French. If such principles should in- 
spire the same deeds as in France, the absolute monarchy of Louis XVI 
would not be the only one to stiller a shock. 

Just as the soverdgns were being somewhat aroused from this com- 
placent indifference in regard to their nraghbor’s principles, a change was 
going on in France itself, where certain parties were beginning to pro- 
claim their duty to share their happiness witli other peoples, in other 
words, to conduct a propaganda for their ideas outside of France. They 
were talking of the necessity of warring against tyrants, and of liberating 
peoples still enslaved. 

Thus on both rides the temper was becoming warlike. When such a 
mood prevails it is never difficult for willing minds to find sufficient 
pretexts for an appeal to arms. Moreover each side had a definite and 
positive grievance. France, as we have seen, viewed with displeasure 
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and concern the lorniation of the royalist aimies on her eastern bor- 
ders, with the connivance, or at least the consent, of the 
German princes. On the other hand the German Empire friction 
had a direct grievance against France. When Alsace be- 
came French in the seventeenth century, a munber of the German 
German princes possessed lands there and were, in fact, 
feudal lords. They still remained princes of the German Empire, and 
their territorial rights were guaranteed by the treaties. Only they were 
at the same lime vassals of the King of France, doing homage to him 
and collecting feudal dues, as previously. When the French abolished 
feudal dues as we have seen, August 4, 1789, they insisted that these 
decrees applied to Alsace as well as to the rest of France. The German 
princes protested and asserted that the decrees were in violation of the 
Treaties of Westphaha. The German Diet espoused their ControTorsy 
cause. The Constituent Assembly insisted upon maintain- 
ing its laws, in large measure, but offered to modify lhem._ AuEuat 4, 
Tire Diet refused, demanding the revocation of the obnox- ™ 
ious laws and the restoration of the feudal dues in Alsace. The contro- 
versy was full of danger for the reason that there were many people, 
both in France and in the other countries, who were anxious for war 
and who would use any means they could to bring it about. The gale 
was gathering that was to sweep over Europe in memorable devastation 
for nearly a quarter of a century. 

The Legislative Assembly was composed of inexperienced men, be- 
cause of the self-denying ordinance passed in the closing hours of the 
Constituent Assembly. Yet this Assembly was vested by the new Con- 
stitution with powers vastly overshadowing those left with the King. 
Nevertheless it was suspicious of him, as it had no control over the 
ministry and as it was tire executive that directed the relations witli 
foreign countries. 

There were, moreover, certain new forces in domestic politics of which 
the world was to hear much in the coming months. Certain political 
clubs began to loom up threateningly as possible rivals 
even of the Assembly. The two most conspicuous were poiitfcsl 
the Jacobin and the Cordelier dubs. These had originated 
at the very beginmng of the Revolution, but it was under the Legisla- 
tive Assembly and its successor that they showed Iheir power. 

The Jacobin Club was destined to the greater notoriety. It was 
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composed o£ members ol the Ahsembly and o£ nutsidets, citizens of Paris. 
As a political club the members held constant sc.ssions and debated with 
great zeal and freedom Uie questions lhal were before the Asbembly. 
Its most influential leader at this time was lioliespicrre, a radical dcmorral 
but at the same time a convinced monarchist, a vigorous oppononl of (he 
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small republican party which had appeared momentarily at the lime of 
the epodh-making flight to Varennes. The Jacobin Club grew steadily 
jii, more radical as the Revolution progressed and as its more 

jaoobin conservative membets dropped out or were ehminated. It 

also rapidly extended its influence over all France. Jacobin 
dubs were founded in over 2,000 dties and villages. Affiliated with the 
mother dub in Paris, they formed a vast network, virtually reedving 
orders from Paris, developing great talent for concerted action. The 
disdpline that hdd this voluntary organization together was remarkable 
and rendered it capable of great and dedsive action. It became a sort 
of state within the stale and, moreover, within a state which was as de- 
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ceatralized aud incflective as it was itself highly ccnUalized and rapid 
and thorough in its action. ' The Jacobin Club gradually became a rival of 
the Assembly itself and at times exerted a prepondeiant influence upon 
it, yet the Assembly was tlie legally constituted govcinmcnl of all Fiance. 
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The Cordelier Club was still more ladical. Its mcmbeiship was de- 
rived from a lower social scale. It was moie demociatic. Moreover, 
since the flight to Varennes it was the hotbed of republican- xhe corde- 
ism. Its chief influence was with the working classes of 
Paris, men who weie enthusiastic supporteis of tlie Revolution, anxious 
to have it carried further, easily inflamed against any one who was ac- 
cused as an enemy, open or secret, of the Revolution. These men were 
crude and rude but tremendously eneigetic. They were the stuff of 
which mobs could be made, and they had in Danlon, a lawyer, with a 
power of downright and epigrammatic speech, an able, astute, and ruth- 
less leader. The Cordelier Club, unlike the Jacobin, was limited to 
Paris; it had no branches throughout the departments. lake the Jaco- 
bins the Cordelieis contracted the habit of bringing phj^sical pressure to 
bear upon the Government, of seeking to impose their will upon that of 
the representatives of the nation, the King and the Assembly. 
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Here Gicn were redoubtable m:u‘liines for iiilluendnj' llie imblic, 
Theywould support the Assembly as long as ilS auului't mei their wishes, 
Tbs atibs sclf-ronfident ami seU'-willed enough to op. 

«nd the pose it and to try to iloraiiuitc it on ueciusioii, lloih were 

Ahfrato' enthusiastic believers in the Ruvoluthm; both were lynx- 

eyed and keen-scented fur any hostility to the Revolution, 
willing to go to any lengths to uncover and to crush those who shoulrt 
try to undo the relorms thus far accomplished. Both were siusjiicious 
of the King. 

They had inflammable material enough to work upon in the masses 
of the great capital of France. And these masses 
were, as the months went by, becoming steadily 1 

more excitable and exalted in temper. They wor- I 

shipped liberty frantically and they expressed their H 

Growth of a worship in picturesque and sinister 
tompor ways. They considered themselves, 
amosi the called themselves the true “patriots,” 
pMJi* and, nice all fanatics, they were highly 
jealous and suspicious of their more moderate fel- W 

low-dtizens. The new wine, which wa.s dccidcilly 11 

heady, was tormenting dangerously in their brains, LI 

They displayed the revolutionary colors, the Iri- 1 

cobr cockade, everywliero and on all orcasioiw, H 

They adopted and wore tlic hmnd fouge nr red- ^ 

cap, wHch resembled the Phrygian cap of an- , ,, „ 

tiquity, the cap worn by slaves after tlimr eman- 
cipation. This was now, as it had been tlicn, the symbol of liberty. 

This is the period, too, when wo hear of the planting of liberty poles 
or trees everywhere amid popular acclamation and with fcsiivilies cal- 
Tho Sens- culated to intensify the new-born democratic devotion, 
cniflttes jjj jjgjg j,g^ era- had its radical innovations and 

symbolism. The Sansculottes now set the style. They were the men 
who abandoned the old style short breeches, the culottes, and adopted 
the long trousers hitherto worn only by workingmen and therefore a 
badge erf social inferiority. 

Such then was the new quality in the atmosphere, such were the 
new players who were grouped around the margins of the scene. Their 
influence was felt all through its year of fevered history by the Lcgisla- 
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Uvi! Aascinbly, the lawful Kuveriimunl of Friuicu. These raeii were all 
iiglow with the gi’eal news imnounced in Ihc Doiiaratiim of the Rights of 
Man, llial the jjeople are sovereign here below and that no divinity doth 
hedge about a king — tliat was sheer claptrsip which had imposed on 
mankind quite long enough. Now that France was delivered from this 
sorry hallucination, now that the darkness was dispelled, let the new 
principles be fearlessly applied! 

The reaction of all this ppon the Legislative Assembly was pro- 
nounced. One of the first actions of that Assembly was to abolish the 
terms, "Sire” and “Your Majesty,” used in addressing the increasing 
King. Another evidence that the new doctrine of the sov- o* 

° the LegiuA- 

ereignty of the people was not merely a rosy, yet unsub- Uve 
stantial, figment of the imagination, but was a definite 
principle intended to be applied to daily politics, was the fact that 
when dissatisfied with the Assembly, the people crowded into its hail 
more frequently, expressing their disapproval, voicing in unambiguous 
ma.nner their desires, and the Assembly, which believed in the doctrine 
too, did not dare resent its application, did not dare assert its inviola- 
bility, as the representative of France, of law and order. 

The signs of the limes, then, wore certainly not propitious for those 
who would undo the work of the Revolution, who would restore the 
King and the nobles to the position they had once occu- a rigor- 
pied and now lost. The pack would be upon them if they 
tried. The struggle would be with a rude and vigorous do- domocracy in 
mocracy in which reverence for the old had died, which was 
reckless of traditions, and was ready to suffer and mote ready to inflict 
suflfering, if attempts were made to thwart it. Anything that looked 
like treachery would mean a popular explosion, Yet this moment, so 
inopportune, was being used by the King and Queen in secret but sus- 
pected machinations with foreign rulers, with a view to securing their aid 
in the attempt to recover the ground bst by the monarchy; was being 
used by the emigrant nobles in Coblenz and Worms tor counter-revolu- 
tionary intrigues and for warlike preparations. Their only safe policy 
was a candid and unmistakable recognition of the new xhe6ffligr«a 
regime, but this was precisely what they were intellectually slay with 
and temperamentally incapable of appreciating. They ** 
were playing with fire. This was all the more risky as many of their ^ 
enemies were equally willing to play with the same dangerous dement, 
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Tlifire was in the Legislative Assembly u groun o£ men eiillwl the 
Girondists, because many ot their leaders, Vergniiuul, Ismml, ami 
others, came from that section of France known as the Gironde, in the 
southwest of France. The Girondusls Imvc enjoyed a poetic immortality 
ever since imaginative histories of the Revolution issued from the pen- 
sive pen of the poet Lamartine, who portrayed tliem a.s pure and high- 
minded patriots caught in the swirl of a wicked world. The description 
was inaccurate. They were not disinterested martyrs in the cause of 
good government. They were a group of politicians whose discretion 
was not as conspicuous as their ambition. They paid for that vaulting 
emotion the price which it frequently exacts. They knew how to make 
their tragic exit from life bravely and heroically. They did not know, 
what is more difficult, bow to make their lives wise and profitable to the 
The world. They were a group of eloquent young men, led by 

Gitoadiete romantic young woman. For the real head of this group 
that had its hour upon the stage and then was heard no more in the deaf- 
ening clamor of the later Revolution was Madame Roland, their bright 
particular star. Theirs was a bookish outlook upon the world. They 
fed upon Plutarch, and boundless was their admiration tor thu andciil 
Greeks and Romans, They were republicans bccauw those glorious fig- 
ures ot the earlier time had been topublicaiwi also because they imag- 
ined that, in a republic, they would themselves fiml a belter chance to 
shine and to irradiate the world. Uaazled by diese pvolotyin's, they 
burned with the spirit of emulation. The reader must kec]) steadily in 
mind that the Girondists and Uic Jocohms were entirely distiiiel groups. 
They were, indeed, destined later to be deadly rivals and enemies. 

Such were the personages who played their dissimilar parts in the 
hot drama of the times. The stage was set. The background was the 
whole fabric of the European stale system, now sjiaking unawares. The' 
action began with the declaration of war by France against Francis II, 
Bi«nc« de- ruler of Austria, and nephew of Marie Antoinctle, a dcclar . 

™ ration which opened a war which was to he European and 
April so, ’ world-wide, which was to last twenty-three long years, was 
to deform and twist the Revolution out of all resemblance 
to its early promise, was, as by-products, to give France a Republic, a 
Reign of Terror, a Napoleonic epic, a Bourbon overthrow and restora- 
tion, and was to end only with the catastrophic incident of Waterloo.)' 
■ f \That war was predpitated by the French, who sent an ultimatum to 
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the Emperor concerning the tmigrSs. Francis leplied by demanding the 
restoration to the German princes in Alsace o£ their feudal lights, and 
in addition, the repiession in France “of anything that might alarm 
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other States.” War was declared on April 20, 1792. It was desired by ' 
ah the parties of the Legislative Assembly. Only seven members voted 
against it. Thesuppoitersof the King wanted it, believing All partieB 
that it would enable him to recover power once more by 
rendering him popular as the leader in a victorious campaign AseernWy in 
and by putting at his disposal a strong military foice. ™ 
Girondists and Jacobins wanted it for precisely the opposite reason, as 
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likely to prove that Louis was scctelly a tmilor, in iulimiiU' relatiims 
with the enemies of France. This once ('sUihlislu'd, the moiuircliy eould 
be swept aside and a republic inslallcd, Only Robespierre and a few 
others opposed it on the ground that war always play.s into the hands 
RobesstMre’a powerful, tliat the i«.'ople, on the other hand, 

opposition the poor, always pay for it and lose rather than gain, that 
to the war ^ interest of a democracy. They were, 

however, voices crying in the wilderness. There was a widespread Eoel- 
ing that the war was an inevitable clash between democracy, represented 
by France under the new dispensation, and autocracy, rcprc.sentcd by 
the House of Hapsburg, a conflict of two eras, the past and the future. 
The national exaltation was such that the people welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to spread abroad, beyond the borders of France, the revolution- 
ary ideas of liberty and equality whiclr they had so recently acquired 
and which they so highly prized. The war had some of Oie characteris- 
tics of a religious war, the same menial exaltation, the same dogmatic 
belief in the universal applicabDily of its doctrines, the same sense of 
duty to preach them everywhere; by force, if necessary. 

This war was a startling and momentous turning-point in the history 
of the Revolution. It had consequences, some of which were foim'ou, 
^ most of which were not. It reacted jwofoundly upon tlie 
tuming-foint French and before it was over it compromised their own 
Sstorj*” domestic liberty and generated a mililiviy despotism of 
greater efliciency than could be matched in the long his- 
tory of the House of Bourbon. 

First and foremost among the effects of the war was tliis: it swept 
the illustrious French monarchy away and put the monardis to 
At the death. The war began disastrously. Instead of easily 
conquering Belgium, which belonged to Francis II, as they 
aaffw had confidently expected to, the French suffered severe 

reverses reverses. One reason was that their army had been badly 

disorganized by the wholesale resignation or emigration of its officevs, 
all noblemen. Another was the highly treasonable act of Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette, who informed the Austrians of the French plan 
of campaign. This treason of their sovereigns was not known to the 
French, but it was suspected, and it was none the less efficacious. At 
the some lime that French armies were bang driven back, civil war, 
growing out of the religious dissensions, was threatening in Francs, 
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The Assembly, lacing these troubles, indignantly passed two decrees, 
one ordering the deportation to penal colonics of all refractory or non- 
juring priests, the other providing for an army of 20,000 men for the 
protection of Paris. 

■ Louis XVI vetoed both measures. Then the storm broke. The 
Jacobins inspired and organized a great popular demonstration against 
the King, tlie object being to force him to sign the decrees, 

Out from the aowded workingmen’s quarters emerged, on vetoes two 
June 20, 1702, several thousand men, wearing the bonnet 
rouge, armed with pikes and carrying standards with the 
Rights of Man printed on them. They went to the hall of the Assem- 
bly and were permitted to march through it, submitting a petition in 
which the pointed statement was made that the will of inaurroction. 
25,000,000 people could not be balked by the will of one of Jime 20 . 
man. After leaving the hall the crowd went to the Tiiileries, 
forced open the gates and penetrated to the King’s own apartments. 
The King for three hours stood before them, in the recess of a window, 
protected by some of the deputies. The crowd shouted, "Sign the de- 
creesl ’’ "Down with the priestal ” One of the ringleaders of the demon- 
stration, a butcher called Legendre, gained a notoriety that has sufficed 
to preserve his name from oblivion to lliis day, by shouting at the 
King, “Sir, you are a traitor, you have always deceived us, you are de- 
ceiving us still. Beware, the cup is full.” Louis XVI refused to make 
any promises. His will, for once, did not waver. But he lonis xvi 
received a bomet rouge and domed it and drank a glass of to” 

wine presented him by one of the aowd. The crowd finally withdrew, 
having committed no violence, but having subjected the King of 
France to bitter humiliation. 

Immediately a wave of indignation at this affront and scandal 
swept over France and it seemed likefy that, after all, it might redound 
to the advantage of Louis, inaea^g his popularity by the sympathy 
it evoked. But shortly other events supervened and his The Duke 
position became mote precarious than ever. Prussia joined 
Austria in the war and the Duke of Brunswick, commander testa (July 
of the coalition armies, as he crossed the frontiers of France, 
issued a manifesto which aroused the people to a fever pitch of wrath. 
This manifesto had really been written by an Imgrl and it was redo- 
lent of the concentrated rancor of his dass. The manifesto ordered the 
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French to restore Louis XVJ U) compli'k' lilicrty of ucliim. It wont 
further and virtually commanded Ihcm to olioy llio onlors of the mon- 
archs of Austria and PiTAhsm,. Itannoumetl thul any nalioiial (fuarda 
who should resist the advance of tlio allies would he punished as rebels 
and it wound up with the terrific threat lliat it the least violence or 
outrage should be offered to their Majesties, the King, the Queen, and 
the royal family, if their preservation and their liberty should not be 
immediately provided for, they, the allied monavchs, would “exact an 
exemplary and evcr-memorablo vengeance,” namely, the complete de- 
struction of the city of Paris. 

Such a threat could have but one reply from a sclf-rcspocling people. 
It nerved them to incredible exertions to resent and repay the insult, 
Patriotic anger swept everything before it. 

The first to suffer was the person whom the manifesto had singled 
out for special care, Louis XVI, now suspected more dran ever of being 
the accomplice of these invaders who were breatldng fire and dcstruc- 
The inmf- French for tlie insolence of managing their 

reoaon of own affairs as Uicy saw fit. On August to, lyps, another, 
siod this time mote formidable, insurrection, oecurred in 
Paris. At nine in the raoraing the crowd al lacked the 
Tuileries. At tea the King and the royal family left the ladace and 
sought safety in the Assembly. There they were kepi in a lillle room, 
just behind ihe president’s chair, and there Ihey remained for more 
than thirty hours. While the Assembly was debating, a furious combat 
was raging between the troops stationed to guard the Tuileries and the 
mob. Louis XVI, hearing the first shots, sent word to the guards to 
cease fire, but the officer who carried the command did not deliver it as 
long as he thought there was a chance of victory. The Swiss Guards 
were the heroes and the victims of that dreadful day. They defended 
the palace until their ammunition gave out and tlien, receiving the order 
to retire, they fell back slowly, but were soon overwhelracd by their 
assailants and 800 of them were shot down. The vengeance of the mob 
was frenzied. They themselves had lost hundreds of men. No quarter 
was given. More than 5,000 people were killed that day. 
TtjilMiBs The Tuileries was sacked and gutted. A sallow-complex- 

*1 Ml rt- 

loned young artillery officer, out of service, named Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, was a spectator of this scene, from which he learned a 
few lessons which were later of value to him. 
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The deeds ol August jo were llic work iit llie Revolutionary Com- 
mune of Paris. The former munkipal government had Iieeii illegally 
overthrown by the Jacobins who bad then organized a new government 
Tli6 which they entirdy controlled. The Jacohiiui, the masters 

carefully ptcimred the insurrection of August 
muM of 10 for the definite purpose of overthrowing Louis XVI. 
Paris 'pjjg menaces of the Duke of Brunswick Irad merely been 

the pretext. Now began that systematic dominance of Pirns in tlie 
affairs of France which was to be brief but terrible. At the end 
of the insurrection the Commune forced the Legislative 
Assembly to do its wishes. Under this imperious and en- 
tirely illegal dictation the Assembly voted that the King 
provisionally suspended. Tliis necessitated the making of 
a new constitution as the Constitution of 1791 was mon- 
archical. The present assembly was a merely legisla- 
tive body, not compelmt to alter the fundamental law. 
Therefore the Legislative Assembly, although its term was 
only half expired, decided to call a Convention to lake up the matter 
of the constitution. Under orders from the Paris Commune it issue<l 
univeteti ^ further imiwrtant 

•uttrata decision. For elections to the Convontion it abolished the 
prodaimed property suffrage, established by the Constitution of 1791, 
and proclaimed universal suffrage. France thus, on August 10, 179a, 
became a democracy. 

The executive of France was thus ovei’thrown. During the interval 
before the meeting ol the Convention a provisional executive council, 
with Danton at the head, wielded the executive power, influenced by the 
Tha Com Commune. The Assembly had merely voted the saspen- 
laime im- son of Louis XVI. The Commune, in complete disregard 
^na tha gi and in defiance of the Assembly, imprisoned the 
King and Queen in the Temple, an old fortress in Paris. 
The Commune also arrested large numbers of suspected persons. 

This Revolutionary Commune or City Council of Paris was hence- 
forth one of the powerful factors in the government of France, It, and 
not the Legiriative Assembly, was the real ruler of the country between 
, the suspension of the King on August 10 and the meeting of the Con- 
* vention, Sqjtember 20. It continued to be a factor, sometimes predomi- 
nant, even under the Convention. For nearly two y®5j_^otn August . 
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1792, until the overtlirow o£ Robc&picirc on July 27, 1794, the Com- 
mune was one of the piindpal foiccs in politics. It sig- The Com- 
nalized its advent by suppressing the Acedom of the piess, 
one of the precious conquests of the tcfoim movement, freedom of 
by def3dng the committees of the Assembly when it diose, 
and by carrying through the infamous September Massacres, which left 
a monstrous and indeli- 
ble stain upon the Revo- 
lution. The Commune 
was the representative of 
the lower classes and of 
the Jacobins. Its leaders 
were all extremely radi- 
cal, and some were des- 
perate characters who 
would stop at nothing to 
gain their ends. 

The September Masr 
sacrcs grew out of the 
feeling of panic which 
seized Uic population of 
Paris as it heard of the 
steady approadi of the 
Prussians and Austrians 
under the Dulie of Bruns- 
wick. Hundreds of per- 
sons, suspected or charged 
with being real accom- 
plices of the invaders, 
were thrown into prison. 

Finally the news readied 
Paris that Verdun was besieged, the last fortress on die road to the capi- 
tal. If that should fah, then the enemy would have but a few days’ 
march to accomplish and Paris would be theirs. The Com- He Com- 
mune and the Assembly made heroic exertions to raise and 

gatitma 

forward troops to the exposed position. The Commune September 
sounded the tocsin or general alarm from the bell towers, MaoBocros 
and unfurled a gigantic black flag from the City Hall bearing the inscrip- 
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tion, “The Country is in Dangfi." The more violeui members began 
to say that before the troops were sent to the fuml the Irailota within 
the dty ought to be pul out of the way. “Shall we go to the front, 
leaving 3,000 prisoncis behind us, who may escape and murder our 

wives and children?” they asked. 

The hideous spokesman and in- 
slaughter was Marat, one of the 
most bloodthirsty diaracteis of 
the time. The result was that SB 

day after day from September 2 _ . , s _ 

to September 6 the cold-blooded 
murder of non-juring priests, of '* 

persons suspected or accu^d of 

trial, the innocent and Hie guilty, jflR , 
men and women. The butchery jw v 

was systematically done by men ' 
hired and paid by ceitoin mem- 

n«A««eni- lative Assembly was 
too teiiificd itself to 

attempt to stop the infamous business nor could it have ilone so, bad 
it tried. Nearly 1,200 persons were thus savagely hacked to pieces 
by the colossal barbarism of those days. 

One consequence of these massacres was to dlscredil the cau.se of 
the Revolution. Another was to prcdpilato a sanguinary struggle be- 
tween the Girondists who wished to punish the “Heptombrists’' and 
particularly thek instigator, Marat, and the Jacobins, who either dc- 
Kffecis of f®iided them or assumed an attitude of indifference, urging 
the Septem- that France had more important work to do than to spend 
bar Uaasa- jts time trying to avenge men who were after all “aristo- 
crats.” The struggles between these factious were to fill 
the early months of the Convention which met on September 20, 1792, 
the elections having taken place under the gloomy and lenifying im- 
pressions produced by the September Massacres. On the same day, 
September 20, the Prussians were slopped in their onward match at 
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Valmy. They wei'c to gel no farther. The immediate danger was over. 
The tension was relieved. 
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THE CONVENTION 

The third Revolutionary assembly was the National Convention, 
which was in existence for three years, irom September 20, i7y2, to 
October 26, r79S. Called to draft a new constitution, necessitated by 
the suspension of Louis XVI, its first act was the abolition of monarchy 
as an institution. Before its final adjournment three years later it had 
AoWore- drafted two difierent constitutions, one of which was never 
ments of the put in force, it had established a republic, it had organized 
Conreniion ^ promsional government with which to face the appalling 
problems that confronted the country, it had maintained the integrity 
and independence of the country, threatened by complete dissolution, 
and had decisively defeated a vast hostile coalition of European powers. 
In accomplishing this gigantic task it had, however, made a record for 
cruelty and tyranny tliat left the republic in deep discredit and made 
the Revolution odious to multitudes of men. 

On September 21, 1792, tlie Convention voted uiuinimouiily that 
“royalty is abolished in France.” The following day it voted that all 
public documents should henceforth be dated from “the firat year of the 
French Republic.” Thus unostentatiously did the Repulfiic make its 
Fraace pro- appearance upon the scene, “furtively interjecting itself 
* between the factions,” as Robespierre expressed it. There 
(SeptembM was no solemn prodamalion of the Republic, merely the 
indirect statement. As Aulaid observes, the Conven- 
tion had the air of saying to the nation, "There is no possil)ility 
of doing otherwise.” Later the Republic had its heroes, its victims, its 
martyrs, but it was aeated in the first instance simply because there 
WBS nothing dse to do. France had no choice in the matter. It merely 
Party accepted an imperative situation. A committee was im- 

stniggies mediatdy appointed to draw up a new constitution. Its 

fiowever, was bng postponed, for the Convention was 
distracted by a frenzied quarrd that broke out immediately 
between two parties, the Girondists and Jacobins. Tho latter ^.paatv 

r 110 
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was often called Uie Mountain, because of the raised seats its members 
occupied. It is not easy to define the diCfei'cnccs between these factions, 
which were involved in what was fundamentally a struggle for power. 
Both were entirely devoted to the Republic. Between the two factions 
there was a large group of members, who swung now this way and now 
that, carrying victory or defeat as they shifted their votes. They were 
the center, the Plain or the Marsh, as they were called because of tlie 
location of their seats in the convention hall. 

On one point, the part that the city of Paris should be permitted to 
play in the government, the difference of opinion was shafp- The Giron- 
dists represented the departments and insisted that Paris, The Giron- 
which constituted only one of the eighty-three depart- 
ments into which France was divided, should have only one eighty- 
third of influence. They would tolerate no dictatorship of the 
capital. On the other hand the Jacobins drew their strengA from 
Paris, They considered Paris the brain and the heart of the country, a 
center of light to the move backward provinces; they believed that it 
was the proper and predestiitcd. leada of the nation, that it was in a 
better position than was the country at large to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of measures and events, timt it was, as Danton said, “the chief 
sentinel of the nation." The Girondists were anxious to observe legal 
forms and proces.scs; they disliked and distrusted the frequent appeals 
to brute force. The Jacobins, on the other hand, were _ ^ 
not SO scrupulous. They wore rude, active, forceful, indif- 
ferent to law, it law stood in the way. They were realists and believed in 
the application of force wherever and whenever necessary. Indeed their 
great emphasis was always put upon the necessity of the state. That 
justffied everytliing. In other words anything was legitimate that might 
contribute to the safety or greatness of the Republic, whether legal or 
not. 


But the merely personal element was even more important in divid- 
ing and envenoming these groups. The Girondists bated the three 
leaders of the Jacobins, Robespierre, Marat, and Danton. Marat and 
Robespierre returned the hatred, which was thus easily fanned to fever 
heat. Danton, a man of coarse fiber but large mould, above 
the pettiness of jealousy and pique, thought chiefly and 
instinctively only of the cause, the interest of the country at the given 
moment. Ho had no scruples but he had a keen sense for the practical 
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and the useful. He was anxious to work with the Girondists, aii-xious to 
smooth over situations, to avoid extremes, to subordinate persons to meas- 
ures, to ignore the spuit of faction and intrigue, to keep all republicans 

working together in the same har- 
ness tor the welfare of F ranee, llis 
was the spirit of easy-going com- 
promise. But he mot in the 
Girondists a stern, unyielding op- 
position. They would have noth- 
ing to do with him, they would 
not cooperate with him, and they 
finally ranged liim among their 
enemies, to their own irreparable 
harm and to his. 

The contest between these 
two parties grew shriller and more 
vclienicnt every day, ending in a 
life and death struggle. It be- 
!^n directly after the met'tlug 
of the Convention, in tlii' dis- 
'D'nv’w cu-ssion as to what should be 

Fiamaarapsyi|.8hyj Cit<.a,atta-tU<!p*it.l- XVI, HOW thllt 

uig by Divicl. ’ 

monarchy waa abolished and 

the monarch a prisoner of stale. 

The King had unqueslionahly been disloyal to the Revolution, lie 
had given encouragement to the Imigrds and had entered into tlic hostile 
Louis XVI enemies of France. After the meeting of the 

and the Convention a secret iron box, fasliioncd by his own hand, 
Bevoiution discovered in the Tuilcrics containing documents 

which proved beyond question his treason. Ought he to have the full 
punishment of a traitor or had he been already sufficiently punished, by 
the repeated indignities to which he had been subjected, by imprison- 
ment, and by the loss of his throne? Might not the Convention stay its 
hand, refrain from exacting the full measure of satisfaction from one so 
sorely visited and for whom so many excuses lay in the general goodness 
of his character and in the extraordinary perplexities of his position, per- 
plexities which might have baffled a far wiser person, at a time when the 
men of clearest vision saw events as through a glass, di^/eklv? - Bu t merrai 
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was nol in tlic hearts of men, particularly of the Jacobins, who consid- 
ered Louis the clricf culprit and unworthy of consideratiou. 

The Jacobins at first would not hoar even of a trial. Robe- Was demand 
spierro demanded that the King be executed forthwith by 
a mere vote of the Coirvontion, and Saint- Just, a satellite without 
of Robespicn-e, recalled that ‘‘Cresar was despatched in 

the very presence of the Senate 
without other formality than 
twenty-two dagger strokes.” But 
Louis was given a trial, a trial, 
however, before a packed jury, 
which had already shown its 
hatred of him, before men who 
were at the same time his accusers 
and his judges. The trial lasted 
over a month, Louis himself ap- 
pearing at the bar, answering the 
thirty-three questions which were 
put to him and which covered his 
conduct during the Revolution. 
His stalcmenls were considered 
unsatisfactory. Despite the elo- 
quent defense of his lawyer the 
Convention voted on xhe tiUU of 
January ij, 1793, I'uole XVI 
Usil-OHWAn or LOUIS XVI that “Louis Capet” was “guilty of 

Alter a crayon by Ducteuir, lliree days before . 

the aecution, conspiracy against the liberty of 

the Nation and of a criminal at- 
tack upon the safety of the state.” The vote was unanimous, a few 
abstaining from voting but not one voting in the negative. Many of 
the Girondists then urged that the sentence be submitted to the people 
for their final action. Robespierre combatted this idea with vigor, evi- 
dently fearing that the people would not go the whole length. This 
proportion was voted down by 424 votes against 383. 

What should be tlie punishment? Voting on this question began at 
eight o’clock in the evening of January 16, 1793. During twenty-four 
hours the 731 deputies present mounted the platform one after the 
and announced their votes to the Convention. At eight o’clock 
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on the evening of the 17U1 llio vole was completed. The president an- 
nounced the result. Number voting 721; a majority j6i. for death 
387; against death, or for delay 334. 

On Sunday, January 21, the guillotine was raised in the square 
fronting the Tuileries. At ten o’clock Louis mounteil the fatal step 
Tie «ecu- courage and composure. lie \vas greater on the scaf- 

tion ot the fold than he had been upon the tlirone. He endeavored to 
speak. " GenUemen, I am innocent ot that ot which 1 am 
accused. May my blood assure the happiness of tlie French.” His 
voice was drowned by a roU. of drums. He died with all the serenity of 
a profoundly religious man. 

The immediate consequence of the execution was a formidable in- 
crease in the number of enemies France must conquer if she was to live, 
and an intensification of the passions involved. France was 
oftteex-” at war with Austria and Prussia. Now England, Russia, 
Ss XW Spain, Holland, and the states of Germany and Italy en- 
tered the war against her, jnslifying themselves by the 
“murder of the King,” although all had motives much more practical 
than this sentimental one. It was an excellent opportunity to gain terri- 
tory from a country which was plainly in process of di8,solulioii. Civil 
war, too, was added to the turmoil, as the peasants of the Vendile, 
100,000 strong, rose against the Republic whicli was the raurdercr of tho 
king and the persecutor of the church. Dumoutire, an al)le commander 
of one of the French armies, was plotting against the Convention and 
was shortly to go over to the enemy, a traitor to hi,s ^country. 

The ground was giving way everywhere. The Convention stiffened 
for the fray, resolved to do or die, or both, if necessary. No govern- 
ment was ever more energetic or more daimllcss. It voted to raise 
Tte Con- 300 i 0 a> troops immediately. It created a Committee of ] 

Tentton General Security, a Committee of Public Safety, a Revolu- 

tionaiy Tribunal, all parts of a machine that was intended 1 
rtiong to concentrate the full force of the nation upon the' 
goToinment q{ jiational salvation and the annihilation of the 

republic’s enemies, whether foreign or domestic. 


But while it was doing all this the Convention was floundering in 
the bog of angry party politics. Discussion was beginning its work of 
dividing the republicans, prepai-atoiy to consuming them. The first 
struggle was between the Girondists and the Jacobins, TliP GimnHiatB. 
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Tte Giron- 


wished to punish Ihe men who had lioen ivsponsililc for the Si-plcni- 
ber Massacres. They wished to puiii.sh the Commuuo for luimortius 
illegal acts. They haled Mriral ami were able to get a vole 
diXed ° from the Convention sending him before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, expecting that this would be the end of him. 
* Instead, he was acquiUed and heeanie Ihe hero of the popu- 

lace of Paris, more powerful than before and now wilder than ever in 
his denunciations. Sanguinary Marat, feline Robespierre, 
were resolved on the annihilation of the Girondists. Dan- 
marked tor thinking of France and loathing all this discord, when 
^ ' the nation was in danger, all this exaggeration of self, this 
contemptible carnival of intrigue, thinking that Frenchmen had enemies 
enough to fi^t without tearing each other to pieces, tried to play the 
peacemaker. But he had the fate that peacemakers frequently have. 
He accomplished nothing for France and made enemies for himself. 

The Commune, which supported the Jacobins, and which idolised 
Marat and respected Robespierre, intervened in I his si niggle, using, to 
cut it short, its customary weapon, physical force. It organiml an 
insurrection against the Girondists, a veritable army of 80,000 men with 
sixty cannon. Marat, himself a member of the Cimvenliim, climbed to 
the belfry of the City Hall and willi his own hand soimdeil Ihe tocsin. 
This was Marat’s day. He, self-styled Friend of tlic I’eople, was Iho 
Th« tarot- movement from the licginning to the end of 

Motion o( the fateful June 2, 1793. The 'rdleries, where the Con- 
jnno s, 179S .^^5 surrounded by Ihe insuiTcet ionary troops. 

The Convention was the prisoner of the Coniimmc, the Government of 
France at the mercy of the Government of Paris. The Commune 
demanded lie expulsion of the Girondist leaders from llic Conventhm, 
The Convention protested indignantly against the conduct of the in- 
surgents. Its members resolved to leave the hall in a body. They 
were received with mock deference by the insurgents. Tlie demand 
of their president that the troops disperse was bluntly refused until 
the Girondists who had been denounced should be eximllcd. Tlie Con- 
Hrontoi vention was obliged to return to its hall conquered and de- 

'^eUed graded and to vote the arrest of twenty-nine Girondists, 

from the For the first time in the Revolution the assembly elected 

Coaventton jjy yQters of France was mutilated. Violence had laid 

Its hand upon the sovereignty of the people in the interest of the lute-oi 
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a faclion. The victory ol the Commune was the victory of the Jacobins, 
who, by this treason to the nation, were masters of the Convention. 

But not yet masters of the country. Indeed this high-handed crime 
of Juno 2 aroused indignation and reastance throughout a large section 
of France. Had the departments no rights which the Commune of 
Paris was bound to respect? The Girondists called the departments to 
arms against this tyrannical crew. They responded with aiaaity, ex- 
asperated and alarmed. Four of the largest cities of France, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Caen, took up arms, and civil war, born of 
politics, added to the civil war born of religion in the 
Vendfc, and to the ubiquitous fordgn war, made confusion ttaeatened 
worse confounded. In all some sixty departments out of 
eighty-three participated in this movement, three-fourths 
of France. To meet this danger, to allay this strong distrust of Paris felt 
by the departments, to show them that they need not fear the dictator- 
si^ of the Commune, the Convention drafted in great haste the con- 
stitution which it had been summoned to make, but which it had for 
months ignored in the heat of party politics. And the ^ 
Constitution of 1703, the second in the history of the BUmtion 
Revolution, guarded so carefully the rights of the depart- 

, , . , , , , . . . ^ . constructed 

ments and the rights of the people that it made Pansian 
dictation impossible. 

The Constitution of 1793 established universal suflrage. It also car- 
ried decentralization farther than did the Constitution of 1791, which 
had carried it much too far. The Legislature was to be elected only for 
a year, and all laws were to be submitted to the people for 
ratification or rejection before being pul into force. This uie consu- 
ls the first appearance of the reJerenAm. The executive 
vms to consist of twenty-four members chosen by the legis- 
lature out of a list drawn up by the electors and consisting of one person 
from each department. 

This constitution worked like a charm in dissipating the distrust of 
the departments. Their rights could not be better safeguarded. Sub- 
mitted to tbe voters the constitution was overwhebningly 
ratified, over 1,000,000 votes in its favor, less than 12,000 tuUon ratl- 
in opposition. But this is the only way in which this con- ®*jp[**' 
stitution ever worked. So thoroughly did it decentralize 
the state, so weak did it leave the central government, that even those 
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who had accepted it cordially saw thiit it could uol lie applied im- 
mediately, with foreign armies strcamiiis into Friince from every direc- 
tion. 'What was needed for Ihc crisis, as every one saw, was a strong 
government. Consequently by general agreement the eonslilution was 
immediately suspended, as soon as it was niiule. 'I’lre suspension was 
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to be metdy provisional. As soon as tire crisas should pass it should 
be put into operation. Meanwhile this precious document was put into 
a box in the center of the convention hall and was much in the way. 

To meet the crisis, to enable France to hew her way Uirough the 
tangle" of complexities and dangers that confronted her, a provisional 
'government was created, a goveminent as strong as Uic one provided 
by the constitution was weak, as efficient as that would have proved in- 
efficient. The new system was frankly based on force, and it inaugurated 
a Terror which has remained a hissing and a by-word among 

^ nations ever since. This provisional or revolutionary goverhment was 
dodged in the Convention. The Convention was t^e sole nerve center 
jfliepce shot forth to the farthest confines of the land the iron resplji^^^ij^^, 
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thbiL beat clown all opposition mid fired all energies to a single end. The 
Convention was dictator, and it otganiacd a government ^ proTiaional 
tliat was more absolute, more tyrannical, more centralized goTemment 
than the Bourbon monarcliy, in its palmiest days, had 
ever dreamed ol being. Montesquieu’s sacred doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers, which the Constituent Assembly had found so excellent, 
was ignored. 

The machinery of this provisional government consisted of two im- 
portant committees, appointed by the Convention, the Committee of 
Public Safety and the Committee of General Security; also of represen- 
tatives on mission, of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and of the political 
clubs and committees of surveillance in the cities and villages throu^- 
out the country. 

The Committee of Public Safety consisted at first of nine, later of 
twelve members. Chosen by the Convention for a term of a month, 
tlicy were, as a matter of fact, reelected month after month, 
changes only occurring when parties changed in the As- mittoe at 
sembly. Thus Danton, upon whose suggestion the original 
committee had been created, was not a member of the en- 
larged committee, reorganized after the expulsion of the Girondists. 
He was dropped because he censured the acts of June s, and his enemy 
Robespierre became Oie leading member. At first this committee was 
charged simply with the management of foreign affairs and of the army, 
but in the end it became practically omnipotent, directing the state as 
no single despot had ever done, intervening in every department of the 
nation’s affairs, even holding the Convention itself, of which in theory 
it was the creature, in stern and terrified subjection to itself. Installing 
itself in (he palace of the TuUeries, in the former royal apartments, it 
developed a prodigious activity, framing endless decrees, tossing thou- 
sands of men to the guillotine, sending thousands upon thousands 
against the enemies of France, guiding, animating, tyrannizing ruth- 
lessly a people which had taken such pains to declare itself free, only.^, 
to find its fragile liberties, so resoundingly affirmed in the famous Decla- 
ration, ground to powder beneath this iron heel. No men ever worl^ed 
harder .jn discharging an enormous mass of business of every kind 
than did the members of the Committee of Public Safety. Hour after 
hour, around a green table, they listened to reports, framed decrees, 
appointed officials. Sometimes overcome with weariness they threw 
1 
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themselves on maltiesses sprinut qxjii tlie flour of llicir cominilUv 
room) snatched two or three hours, of sleep, then louseil llieniselves Ui 
Th Com racking work again. Utnler them wn-. the Com- 

mittee of" mitlee of General Security whose Imsiness was really 
Se'i^ police duty, maintaining order throughout the country, 
throwing multitudes of susjK'cted persons into prison, 
whence they emerged only to encounter another redoubtable organ of 
this government, the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

This Tribunal had been created at Daiilon’s suggestion. It was an 
extraordinary criminal court, instituted lor the puipose of trying trai- 
The Reyo- conspirators rapidly. No appeal could be taken 

lutionaiy from its decisions. Its sentences were always sentences 
Tribunal death. Later, when Robespierre dominated the Com- 

mittee of Public Safely, the number of judges was increased and they 
were divided into four sections, all holdmg sessions at the same time. 
Appointed by the Committee, the Revolutionary Tribunal servilely 
carried out its orders. It acted with a rapidity that made a cruel farce 
of justice. A man might be informed at ten o’clock that he was to ap- 
pear before the Revolutionary Tribunal at eleven. Hy two o’clock he 
was sentenced, by four ho was executed. 

The Committee of Public Safety had anolhcr organ the repi'im- 
tatives on mission. These were raemltcrs of Ihe Convention sent, two 
Repnsmta- 1° department, and two to etveh army, to see that the 
tivsB os yvill of the Convention was carried out. Their powens were 
practically unlimited. They could not thnuaelvea pro- 
nounce the sentence of death hut a word from them was suflldent to 
send to the Revolutionary Tribunal any one who incurred their sus- 
picion or displeasure. 

There were other parts of this governmental machinery, wheels 
within wheels, revolutionary dubs, afiiliated with the Jacobin Club in 
Paris, revolutionary committees of surveillance. Through them the will 
of the great Conunitlee of Public Safety penetrated to the linicsL hamlet, 
to the remotest cornet of the land. The Republic was held tight in this 
dosely-woven mesh. 

This madiinery was created to meet a national need, of the most 


pressing character. The country was in danger, in direst danger, of 
submersion under a flood of invasion; also in danger of disruption from 
within. The authors of this system were otigmally men who fi.nnm- 
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oiatcd the critical hiUiation, ■who grasped facts as they 'were, who -were 

resolute to put down every foreign and domeslic enemy, 

and who thriiled the people with Uieir appeals to boundless, this gov- 

scK-sacrificing patriotism. Had this machinery been used 

in the way and for the purpose intended, it is not likely 

that it would have enjoyed the dismal, repellent reputation with pos- 
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terity which it has enjoyed. France would have willingly endured and 
sanctioned a direct and strong government, ruthlessly subordinating per- 
sonal happiness and even personal security to the needs of national wel- 
fare. No cause could be higher, and none makes a wider' or surer appeal 
to men. But the system was not restricted to this end. It was applied 
to satisfy personal and party intrigues and rancors, it was used to further 
the ambitions of individuals, it was crassly distorted and debased. 
The system did not spring full blown from the mind of any man or any 
group. It grew piece by piece, now this item being added, now that. 
Those who fashioned it believed that only by appealing to a syitem ^ 
or arousing one of the emotions of men, fear, could the 
government get their complete and energetic support. The success of 
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Ihe Revolution could not he assured simply liy low or admiral iim of 
its principles and its deeds — that was proved by ewnls, the dillkultics 
had only increased. There wore too many persons wlio lulled Ihe Revo- 
lution. But even these had an emotion that could he touched, the sense 
of fear, horror, dread. That, too, is a powerful incentive to aetioii, “Let 
terror be the order ol the day,” such was the oflieial philosophy of the 
creators of this government, and it has given their .sysli'm its name. 
Punish disloyalty swiftly and pitilessly and you create loyalty, if not 
from love, at least from fear, which will prove a passiddc substitute! 

The Committee ol Public Safety and the Convention lost no time in 
striking a last pace. To meet the needs of tlie war a general call for troops 
was issued. Seven hundred and fifty thousand men were 
secured. “What we need is audacity, and more audacity, 
and alwa3's audacity” was a phrase epitomizing this as- 
pect of history, a phrase thrown out by Danton, a man 
who knew how to sound the bugle call, knew how to mint the jiassion of 
the hour in striking form and give it the impress of his dynamic per- 
sonality. Carnot, one of the members of the Coramittue of Public 
Safety, performed herculean feats in getting this cuornuiiis mass of 
men equipped, disciplined, and officered. A dozen armies were the 
Great dtizen result and they were hurled in every (lircetioii at the cno- 
umiesnised q£ France. Representntives of the t'lmvenliou ac- 
copipanled each general, demanding victory of him or letting him know 
that his head would fall if victory were not fortlieoming. Some tailed, 
even under this terrific incentive, this literal choice between victory or 
death, and they went to the scaffold. It was an inhuman punishment 
but it had tremendous effects, inspiring desperate energy. Tliq armies 
made superhuman efforts and were wondci'tuUy successful, A group of 
fearless, reckless, and thoroughly competent commanders emerged 
rapidly from the ranks. We shall shortly observe the reaction of these 
triumphant campaigns upon the domestic political situation. 

While this terrific effort to hurl back the invaders of France was going 
on, the Committee of Public Safety was engaged in a lyn.':-eyo<l, com- 
prehensive campaign at home agmnst all domestic enemies or persons 
accused of being such. By the famous law of “suspects,” every one in 
The law of France was brought within its iron grip. This law was so 
“ " loosely and vaguely worded, it indicated so many classes 

of individuaJs, that under its provisions 
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could be arrcslccl and sen I bclorc the Revolutionary Tribunal. All were 
guilty of treason, and punislrable with death, who “having done nothing 
against liberty have neverllioless done nothing for it,” No guilty, and 
also no innocent, man could be sure of escaping so elastic a law, or, if 
arrested, could expect justice from a court which ignored the usual forms 
of law, which, ultimately, deprived prisoners of the right to counsel, and 
which condemned them in batches. Yet the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, which had seemed a new evangel to an optimistic world, had 
stated that hencefortli no one should be arrested or imprisoned except 
in cases determined by law and according to the forms of law. 

A tree is judged by its fruits. Consider the results in this case. In 
every city, town, and hamlet of France arrests of suspected persons 
were made en masse, and judgment and execution were 
rendered in almost the same summary and comprehensive orflar of the 
fashion. Only a few instances can be selected from this ^ 
calendar of crime. The city of Lyons had sprung to the defense of the 
Girondists after their expulsion from the Convention on June 2. It 
took four months and a halt and a considerable army to put down the 
opposition of tliis, the second city of France, When this was accom- 
plished the Convention passed a fierce decree: “The city of Lyons is 
to bo destroyed, livery house which was inhabited by the Troatmout 
rich sitall be demolished. There will remain only the homes 
of tlie poor, of patriots, and buildings especkUy employed for industries, 
and tliose edifices dedicated to humanity and to education." The name 
of this famous city was to he obliterated. It was henceforth to be known 
as the Liberated City {Commune affranchie). This savage sentence 
was not carried out, demolition on so large a scale not being easy. Only 
a few buildings were blown to pieces. But over 3,500 persons were ar- 
rested and neatly half of them were executed. The authorities began 
by shooting each one individually. The last were mowed down in 
batches by cannon or musketry fire. Similar scenes were enacted, 
though not on so extensive a scale, in Toulon and Marseilles. 

II was for the Vend& that the worst ferocities were reserved. The 
Vendte had been in rebellion against the Republic, and in the interest 
of counter-revolution. The people had been angered by the xteatmait 
laws against the priests. Moreover the people of that sec- of tl*« 
lion refused to fight in the Republic’s aimies. It was en- 
tirely legitimate for the government to crush this rebellion and it did so 
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after aii iiulescribably cruel war, iu which neitlier hiik- Kaw (luarlcr, 
Carrier, the representative on missum sent out by the ('oiivenlioii, es- 
tablished a gruesome record lot iMirkirity. lie did not tulopi the method 
followed by the Revolutionary Tribunal in Paris which al least preteiiiled 
to try the accused before sentencing them to deatli. Tliis was too slow 
a process. Prisoners were shot in squads, nearly a,ooo of tiiem. Drown- 
ing was resorted to. Carrier’s victims were bound, pul in boats, and the 
boats then sunk hi the river Loire. Women and children were among the 
number. Even the Committee of Public Safety was shocked at Car- 
rier’s fiendish ingenuity and demanded an e-tplanation. He had the 
insolence to pretend that the drownings were accidental. “Is it my 
fault that the boats did not reach their destmation?” he asked. The 
number of bodies in the river was so great that the water was poi- 
soned and for that reason the city government of Nantes forbade the 
eating of fish. Carrier was later removed by the Committee, but was 
not further punished by it, though ultimately he found his way to the 
guillotine. 

Meanwhile at Paris the Revolutionary Tribunal was daily sending 
its victims to the guillotine, after trials which were travesties of jusliee, 
AeilTittes of Guillotines wore creeled in Iwo of Ihe public sipiares and 
Uio KotoIu- each day saw its u.Yeculions. Week aflee week wenl liy, 
fionoij Ijjad after head droppecl inUi the insalltdile basket. 

Many of the victims were eiingnV or nou-juvmg \)riesla who 
had come back to France, others were generals wlui had failed of the 
indispensable victory and had been denounced as IraitOrB. Others still 
were persons who had favored the Revolution at an earlier stage and hod 
worked for it, hut who had later been on the losing side in the fierce parly 
contests which had rent the Convention. Nowadays political struggles 
lead to the overthrow of. ministers. But in France, as in Renaissance 
Italy, they led to the death of the defeated party, or at least of its 
leaders. As the blood-madness grew in inlensity, it was voted by the 
Convention, in order to speed up the murderous pace, that the Rev- 
olutionary Tribunal after hearing a case for thi-ee days might then 
dedde it without further examination if it considered “its conscience 
sufficiently enlightened.” 

'^e Girondists were conspicuous victipis. Twenty-one of them 
were guillotined on October 31, 1793, among them Madame Roland, 
who went to the scaffold “fresh, calm, smiling,” accordintf to a. {rirauL 
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(vlio sawhcr go. She Iiad rcgreUcd that she" had noL heeii bom a Spar- 
laa or a Roman,” a s,upcrlluous regret, as was shown by 
the maiinor of her death, “at only Ihirty-nme,” words tion of the 
with wliich she closed the passionate Meimirs she wrote ptrwattsf 

* lAflQGrfi 

while in prison. Mounting the sailold she caught sight 

of a statue of liberty. “0 Liberty, how they’ve played with you!” she 

exclaimed. 

She had been preceded some days before by Marie Antoinette, the 
daughter of an empress, the wife of a king, child of fortune and of mis- 
fortune beyond compare. The Queen had been subjected the eietu- 
to an obscene trial, accused of indescribable vileness, the 
corruption of her son. “If I have not answered," she (Octoier «, 
cried, “it is because nature herself rejects such a charge 
made against a mother: I appeal to all who are here.” This woman’s 
ay so moved the audiena to sympathy that the oflicials cut the trial 
short, allowing the lawyers only fifteen minutes to finish. The Queen 
bore herself courageously. She did not flinch. She was brave to the end. 
Marie Antoinette has never ceasMl to command the sympathy of pos- 
terity, as her tragic story and the fall to which her errors partly led and 
the proud and noble courage with wMdi site met her mournful tale have 
never ceased to move its pity and respect. She stands in history as one 
of its most melancholy figures. 

Chai'lotle Corday, a Norman g^rl, who had stabbed tlie notorious 
Marat to death, thinking thus to tree hear country, paid the penalty 
with serenity and dignity. All through these months men witnessed a 
tragic procession up the scaffold’s steps of those who were The IWgn 
great by position or diaractcr or service or reputation; 

Bailly, celebrated as an astronomer and as the Mayor of Paris in the 
early Revolution; the Duke of Orleans, who had played a shameless 
part in the Revolution, having been demagogue enough to discard his 
name and call himself Philip Equality, and having infamously voted, as 
a member of the Convention, for the death of his cousin, Louis XVI; 
Bainave, next to Mirabeau one of the most brilliant leaders of the Con- 
stituent Assembly; aard so it went, daily executions in Paris and still 
others in the provinces. Some fledng the terror that walked by day 
and night, caught at bay, committed suidde, like Cordorcet, last of the 
philosophers, and gifted theorist of the Republic. Still others wandered 
through the countryside haggard, gaunt, and were finally shot down, as 
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beasts ol tie field. Yet all this did not constitute "the Great Terror, " 
as it was called, That come later. 

Thus far there was at least a semblance or pretense ol punishing the 
enemies of tiic Republic, the enemies of France. But now these odious 
metliods were to be used as means of destroying political and personal 
enemies. Politics assumed the character and risks of war. 

We have seen that since August lo, 1792, there were two powers in 
the state, the Commune or Government of Paris and the Convention or 
Government of France, now directed by the Committee of 
Public Safety. These two had in the main cooperated thus mune TecBus 
far, overthrowing the monarchy, overthrowing the Giron- 
dists. But now dissension raised its head and harmony 
was no more. The Commune was in the control of the most violent 
party that the Revolution had devdoped. Its leaders were Hubert 
and Chaumette. Hebert conducted a journal, the 

, Thd 6 Xtr 61 Bft 

Duchesne, whidi was both obscene and profane and which radicaUmi 
was widely read in Paris by the lowest dasses. Hebert ** 
and CliaumeUe reigned in the City Hall, drew their strength 
from the rabble of the streets which they knew how to indte and hurl 
at their enemies. They were ultra-radicals, audacious, truculent. They 
constantly demanded new and redoubled applications of terror. For a 
while they dominated the Convention. Carrier, one of the Conven- 
tion’s representatives on mission, was really a tool of tlie Commune. 

It was the Commune which now forced the Convention to attempt lire 
dechristianizalion of France. For this purpose a new calendar was de- 
sired, a calendar that should discard Sundays, saints’ days, . , 

... , . , , , , , . , , Attempted 

religious festivals, and set up novel and entirely secular dechrittiBiii- 

divisions of time. Henceforth the month was to be divided 
not into weeks, but into decades or periods of ten days. 

Every tenth day was to be the rest day. The days of the months were 
changed lo indicate natural pheaomeiia, July becoming Thermidor, or 
period of heat; April becoming Germinal, or budding time; November 
becoming Brumaire, or period of fogs. Henceforth men were to date, 
not from the birth of Christ, but from the birth of Liberty. The Year 
One of Liberty began Sqitember 21, 1792, The world was young again. 
The day was divided into ten hours, not twenty-four, and a raimbllcan 
the ten were subdivided and subdivided into smaller units, 

This calendar was made obligatory. But great was the havoc created 
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by the new chionology, Parents were requiruil lo iiiblrui'l their ehil- 
dren in the new method of reckoning lime. J)ul the paientb lind 
been brought up on the old system and c\perieiircd inmh clifliculty 
in telling what time of day it was accoiding to tlie new tciminology, 
Watchmakers were driven to add another circle lo the faces of their 
watches, One circle carried the 
familiar set of figures, the other car- 
ried the new. Thus was one dif- 
ficulty partially conjured away. 

The new calendar lasted twelve 
years. It was frankly and inten- 
tionally anti-Christian. The 
Chiisrian era was repudiated. 

More impoitant was the at- 
tempt to improvise a new religion. 

Reason was henceforth to be wor- 
shipped, no longer the CbiisUan 
God. A beginning 
aeiimst “ 9u- was made in the cam- 
pttBtiaon dochiistian- 

Balion by removing the bells 
from the churches, "the Eternal’s 
gewgaws,” they were called, and 
by making cannon and coin out 
of them, Death was declared lobe 
“but an eternal sleep” — dins 
Heaven, and Hell as well, was abolished, Tlicrc was a demand lliat 
church spires be torn down "as by their domination over other build- 
ings, they seem to violate the principle of equality,” and many were 
consequently sacrificed. This soiiy business reached its climax in the 
He Wdraiip formal establishment by the Commune of Paris of tire Wor- 
ofRaaaon j^p Reason. On November 10, 1793, the Calliedral of 
Nfitre Dame was converted into a "Temple of Reason." The cere- 
mony of that day has been famous for a century and its fame may last 
another. A dancer from the opera, wearing the tliree colors of the re- 
public, sal, as the Goddess of Reason, upon the Altar of Liberty, where 
formerly the Holy Virgin had been enthroned, and received the homage 
of her devotees. After this many other churdies in 
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the provinces, were changed into Temples of Reason, The sacred vessels 
used in Catholic services wei'e burned or melted down. In some cases 
the stone saints that ornamented, or at least diversified, the fajades of 
diurches, were thrown down and broken or burned. At Nfitre Dame in 
Paris they were boarded over, and thus preserved for a period when their 
contamination would not be feared or felt. Every tenth day services 
were held. They might take the form of philosophical or political 
discourses, or the form of popular banquets or balls. 

The proclamation of this Worship of Reason was the high-water 
mark in the fortunes of the Commune. The Convention had been com- 
pelled to yield, the Committee of Public Safety to acquiesce in conduct of 
which it did not approve. Robespierre was irritated, partly because he 
had a religion of his own which he preferred and which he wished in time 
to bring forward and impose upon France, partly because as a member 
of the great Committee he resented the existence of a rival Robespierre 
so powerful as the Commune. The Hdbertists had shot opposes the 

* WilbAwtiBfa 

their bolt. Robespierre now shot his. In a carefully pre- 
pared speech he declared that “Atheism is aristocratic. The idea of a 
Supreme Being who watches over oppressed innocence and who punishes 
ti'iumphant crime, is thoroughly democratic." lie furtively urged on 
all attacks upon the blasphemous Commune, as when Danton declared, 
"These anti-religious masquerades in the Convention must cease.” 

But Robespierre was the secret enemy of Danton as well, though for 
a very dificrent reason. The Commune stood for the Terror in all its 
forms and demanded that it be maintained in all its vigor. On the otlicr 
hand Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and their friends, ar- Robespteim 
dent supporters of the Terror as long as it was necessary, opposes tls i 
believed that now the need for it had passed and wished 
its rigor mitigated and the system gradually abandoned. The arm^ 
of the Republic were everywhere successful, the invaders had been 
driven back, and domestic insurrections had been stamped out. Sick ' 
at heart of bloodshed now that it was no longer required, the Dan- 
tornsts began to recommend demency to the Convention. 

The Committee of Public Safety was opposed to both these factions, 
the Edbertists and the Dantonists, and Robespierre was at the center 
of an intrigue to ruin both. The description of the machinations and 
manoeuvres which went on in the Convention cannot be undertaken here. 
To makg them dear would require much space. It must suffice to say 
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that first the Committee directed all its powers against the Commune 
The oTsr- March 13, 1794, to order the arrest of Hebert 

throw ot the and his friends. Eleven days later they were guillotined, 
Commuiio rivalry of the Commune was over. The Convention 

was supreme. But the Committee had no desire to bring the Terror to 
an end. Several of its members saw their own doom in any lessening of 
its severity. Looking out for their own heads, they therefore resolved 
to kill Canton, as the representative of the dangerous policy of modera- 
tion. This man who had personified as no one else had done the national 
temper in its crusade against the allied monarchs, who had been the very 
central pillar of the state in a terrible crisis, who, when France was for 
a moment discouraged, had nerved her to new effort by the electrifying 
cry, "We must dare and dare again dnd dare without end,” now fell a 
victim to the wretched and frenzied internecine struggles of the politicians 
because, now that the danger was over, he advocated, with his vastly 
Dmton heightened prestige, a return to moderation and conciliation. 
irtmatT* T®™*' ^ means of annihilating his country’s enemies 

modwato he approved. Terror as a means of oppressing his fellow- 
policies countrymen, the aisis once passed, he deplored and tried 
to stop. He failed. The wheel was tearing around too rapidly. He 
was one of the tempestuous victims of the Terror. When he pleaded 
for peace, for a cessation of sanguinary and ferocious partisan politics, 
his rivals turned venomously, murderoimly against him. Conscious of 
his patriotism he did not believe that tliey -would dare to strike him. A 
friend entered his study as he was sitting before the fire in revery and 
told him that the CommiLtee of Public Safety liad ordered his arrest. 
"Well, then, what then?” said Danton. “You must resist.” "That 
means the shedding of blood, and I am sick of it. I would raUrer be guil- 
btined than guillotine,” he replied. Ho was urged to fly. “Wliither 
fly?" he answered. "You do not carry your country on the sole of 
your shoe,” and he muttered, “They will not dare, they will not dare.” 

But they did dare. The next day he was in prison. In prison he was 
heard to say, “A year ago I proposed the establishment of the Revolu- 
Airest and tionaty Tribunal. I ask pardon for it, of God and man." 
MMutton And again, “I leave everything in frightful confusion; not 
“ “ one of them understands anything of govenunent. Robe- 

spierre -will follow me. I drag down Robespierre. One had better be a 
poor fidietman than meddle -with the governing of men.” On the seal' 
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fold he exclaimed, “ DanUm, no weakness' ” llis last words were addressed 
to the executioner, “ Show my head to the people , it is woi 1 h showing.” 

The fall of Canton left Robespiciic the most conspicuous person on 
the scene, the most influential membci of the Convention and of the 
Committee of Public Safety, pie was master of the Jaco- Robespierre 
bins. The Commune was filled with his fiiends, anxious to 
do his bidding. The Revolutionary Tiibunal was contioUed and oper- 
ated by his followers. 

For nearly four months, 
fiom April 5 to July 27, he 
was practically dictator. 

A very singular des- 
pot for a people like the 
French. His qualities 
weie not those which 
have characteiized the 
leaders or the masses of 
that nation. The most 
authoritative French his- 
torian of this period, Au- 
laid, notes this fact. As 
a politician Robespierre 
was ‘‘astute, mysteri 
0 u s , undecipherable.” 

"What we see of his soul 
is most repellent to our 
French instincts of 
frankness and loyalty. 

Robespierre was a hypo- 
crite and he erected hy- 
pocrisy into a system of 
government.” 

He had begun as a small provincial lawyer. He fed upon Rousseau, 
and was the narrow and anemic embodiment of Rousseau’s ideas. He 
had made his reputation at the Jacobin Club, where he (Jelivered speeches 
carefully retouched and finished, abounding in platitudes ciuracter of 
that pleased, entirely lacking in the file, the dash, the stir- Roll*®?’®*!® 
impromptu phrases of a Mirabeau or a Danton, His style was 
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coi'i'cct, mudiocrc, thin, formal, acadomic. “VuTur” was lus sloi'k in 
trade and he made virtue odious l)y his everlasting talk of it, by his 
smug assumption of moral sqreriority, approaching even the hazardous 
pretension to perfection. He was forever singing his own praises with 
a lamentable lack of humor and of taste. “I have never bowed beneath 
the yoke of baseness and corruption,” he said. He won the title of “The 
Incorruptible.” 

As a politician his policy had been to use up his enemies, and eray 
rival was an enemy, by suggesting vaguely but opportimely that they 
were impure, corrupt, immoral, and by setting the springs in motion 
that landed them on the scaffold. He had hhnself stepped softly, warily, 
past the ambushes that lay in wait for the careless or the impetuous. 
By such processes he had survived and was now the man of the hour, 
immensely popular with the masses, and feared by those who disliked 
him. How would he use his power, his opportunity? 

He used it, not to bring peace to a sadly distracted country, not to 
heal the wounds, not to clinch the work of the Revolution, but to at- 
The “Keipi tempt to force a great nation to enact into legislation the 
of Virtie " of j highly sentimental philosopher, Rousseau. It 

was to be a Reign of Virtue. Robespien’e’s ambition was lo make vir- 
tue triumphant, a laudable purpose, if tlic delinition of virtue be satis- 
factory and the methods for bringing about her reign honorable and 
humane. But in this case they were not. 

Robespierre stands revealed, a,s he also stands condemned, by the 
two acts associated with his career ns dictator, the proclamation of a 
new religion and the Law of Ptairial altering for the worse the already 
monstrous Revolutionary Tribunal. Robespierre bad once said in public, 

_. “If God did not exist we should have to invent Him.” 

The wor- 
ship of the Fortunately for a man of such poverty of Uiought as he, he 

did not have to resort to invention but found God already 

invented by his idolized Rousseau. He devoted his atten- 
tion to getting the Convention to give official sanction to Rousseau’s 
ideas concerning the Deity. The Convention at his instigation formally 
recognized “the existence of the Supreme Being and the Immortality 
of the Soul.” Oijfjfune 8, a festival was held in honor of the new religion, 
quite as famous, in its way, as the ceremonies connected with the inaugu- 
ration, a few months before, of the Worship of Reason. It was a won- 
drous spectacle, staged by the master hand of the artist David. A vast 
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amphitheater was erected in the gardens ol the Tuilcrics. Thither 
marclied the members ol the Convention in solemn procession, carrying 
flowers and sheaves ot grain, Robespierre at the heml, for he was presi- 

*denL that day and played the 
pontiff, a part which suited him. 
lie set fire to colossal figures, 
symbolizmg Atheism and Vice, 
and tlien floated forth upon a long 
rhapsody. “Here," he cried from 
the platform, “is the Universe 
assembled. 0 Nature, how sub- 
lime, how exquisite, thy power! 
Cawi 01 Admission io ran rcsiiVAi oj lun HoW tyrants will pale at the 
SnraiiiE Eeiho tidings of OUT feastl ” A hundred 

thousand voices chanted a sacred hymn wliicli had been composed for 
the occasion and for which they had been training for a week. Robe- 
Robespiene spietre stood the cynosure of all eyes, at the vciy summit of 
ambition, receiving boundless admiration as ho thus in- 
augurated the new worship of the Supreme Rcing, and 
breathed the intoxicating incense that arose. Profound was the irony 
of this scene, the incredible culmination of a century ot skeptidsm, 
Some, ungodly persons made merry over this mummery, indulging in 
indiscreet gibes at “The Incorruptible’s” expense. The power of stir- 
casffl was not yet dead in France, as this man who never smiled now 
learned. 

Two days later Robespierre caused a hill to he introduced into the 
Convention which showed that this delicate hand could brandish dag- 
gers as well as carry flowers and shocks of corn. The irreverent , the dan- 
gerous, must be swept like chaff into the burning pit. This bill, whidi 
The law of became the Law of aed Prairial, made the proccdiu'c of 
Er«iri«l (Jig Revolutionary Tribunal more murderous still. The 
accused were deprived of counsel. Witnesses need not he heard in 
cases where the prosecutor could adduce any material or “moral” proof. 
Any kind of opposition to the government was made punishable with 
death. The question of guilt was left to the “enlightened conscience” 
of the jury. The jury was purged of all members who were supposed to 
he lukewarm toward Robespierre. The accused might be sent before this 
packed and servile court either by the Convention, or by the Committee 
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of Public Safety, or by the Committee of General Security, or by the pub- 
lic prosecutor alone. In otlier words, any life in France was at the m?rcy 
of this latter official, Fouquier-Tinville, a tool of Robespierre. The mem- 
bers of the Convention itself were no safer than others, nor were the 
members of the great Committee, if they incurred the displeassure of 
the dictator. 

Now began what is called the Great Terror, as if to distinguish it 
from what had preceded. In the thirteen months which had preceded 
the 22d of Praitial 1,200 persons had been guillotined in The Greet 
Paris. In the forty-nine days between that date and the 
fall of Robe^ierre, on the gth of Thermidor, 1,376 were guillotined. 
On two days alone, namely the 7th and 8th of July, 150 persons were 
executed. Day after day the butchery went on. 

It brought about the fall of Robespierre. This hideous measure united 
his enemies, those who feared him because they stood for clemency, and 
those who feared him because, though Terrorists tliemselves, they knew 
that he had marked them for destruction. They could lose no more by 
opposing him than by acquiescing, and if tliey could overthrow him 
they would gain the safety of their heads, Thus in desperation and in 
terror was woven a conspiracy —not to end the Terror, but to end 
Robespierre. 

The storm broke on July 27, 1794 (the 9th of Thermidor). When 
Robespierre attempted to spealc in tlie Convention, which had cowered 
under him and at his demand had indelibly debased itself by passing 
the infamous law of Prairlal, he was shouted down, Cries of “Down 
with the tyrant! ” were heard. Attempting to arouse the people in the 
galleries, he this time met with no response. The magic was gone. 
There was a confused, noisy struggle, lasting several hours. The airest of 
Robespierre’s voice failed him. “Dan ton’s blood is chok- 
ing him!” exclaimed one of the conspirators. Finally the Convention 
voted his arrest and that of his satellites, his brother. Saint- Just, and 
Couthon. 

All was not yet lost. The Revolutionary Tribunal was devoted to 
Robespierre and, if triedj there was an excellent chance that he would 
be acquitted. The Commune likewise was favorable to him. It took 
the initiative. It announced an iimurreclion. Its agents broke into his 
prison, released him, and bore him to the City Hall. Thereupon the 
Convenrinn liOTring of this act of rebellion, declared him and his asso- 
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dales outlaws. No trial ihoretore wa.s ncceshary. As soon as rc-arrealed 
ho would be guillotined. During the evening and early hours of (he 
night a confused attempt to organize an attack against the Convention 
went on. But a little before midnight a drenching storm diaperaed his 
thousands of supportoi's in the square. Moreover Robespierre liesilated, 
lacked the spirit of dedsion and daring. The whole matter was ended by 
OvMthiow Convention sending troops agamst the Commune. At 
and eMcn- two in the morning these troops seized the Hfitcl de Ville 
arrested Robespierre and the leading members of the 
Commune. Robespierre had been womrded m the fray, his 
jaw fractured by a bullet. 

He was borne to the Convention, which declined to receive him. “The 
Convention unanimously refused to let him be brought into the sanctu- 
ary of the law which he had so long polluted,” so ran the official report 
of this session. That day he and twenty others were sent to the guilb- 
tine. An enormous throng witnessed the scene and broke into wild 
acclaim. On tlic two following days eighty-three more executions took 
place. 

Fiance breathed more freely. The worst, evidently, was over. In 
the succeeding months tire system of the Terror was gradually aban- 
The Thet- dotted. This is what is called the Thennidorian reaction. 
midoiUn The various branches of Iho tomble machine of government 
reacfloit destroyed or greatly altered. A milder rfigirac 

began. The storm did not subside at once, but it subsided steadily, 
though not without several violent shocks, several attempts on tilt 
part of the dwindling Jacobins to recover their former position by again 
letting loose the street mobs. The policy of the Convention came to be 
summed up in the cry “Death to the Terror and to Monarchyl” The 
Convention was now controlled by the moderates but it was unanimously 
republican. Signs that a monarchical party was reappearing, demand- 
ing the restoration of the Bourbons, but not of the Old Rdgime, prompted 
the Convention to counter-measures designed to strengthen and per- 
petuate the Republic. 

To accomplish this and thus prevent the relapse into monarchy, the 
Convention drew up a new constitution, the third in six years. Though 
the radicals of Paris demanded vodferoualy that the suspended Con- 
stitution of 1793 be now put into force, the Convention refused, find- 
ing it too “anarchical ” a document. Instead, it framed the ConsUluJidU 
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of 1795 or of the Year Three. Universal suffrage was abandoned, the 
motive being to reduce the political importance of the ^[,5 co,,. 
Parisian populace. Democracy, established on August 10, satution oC 
1792, was replaced by a sufirage based upon property. 

There was practically no protest. The example of the American states 
was quoted, none of which at that time admitted universal suffrage. The 
suffrage became practically what it had been under the monarcliical 
Constitution of 1791. The national l^islature was henceforth to consist 
of two chambers, not one, as had its predecessors. The ex- 
ample of America was again cited. “Nearly all the consti- a iBgisteture 
tutions of these states,” said one member, “our seniors in 
the cause of liberty, have divided the legislature into two 
chambers; and the result has been public tranquillity.” It was, however, 
chiefly the experience which France had herself had with single-cham- 
bered legislatures during the last few years that caused her to abandon 
that form. One of the chambers was to he called the Council of Elders. 
This was to consist of 250 members, who must be at least forty years 
of age, and be either married or widowers. The other, the Council of the 
Five Hundred, was to consist of members of at least thirty years of age. 
This council alone was to have the right to propose laws, which could,- 
however, not be put into force unless accepted by the Council of 
Elders. 

The executive power was to be exercised by a Directory, consisting 
of five persons, of at least forty years of age, elected by the Councils, 
one retiring each year. The example of America was again Th« 
recommended but was not followed because the Conven- 
tion feared that a single executive, a president, might remind the French 
too sharply oi monarchy or might become a new Robespierre. 

The Constitution of 1795 was eminently the result of experience, 
not of abstract theorising. It established a bourgeois re- RepubEc 
public, as the Constitution of 1791 had established a no longer 
bowgeois monarchy. The Republic was in the hands, 
therefore, of a privileged class, property being the privilege. 

But the Convention either did not wish or did not dare to trust the 
voters to elect whom they might desire to the new Councils, Was there 
not danger that they might elect monarchists and so hand over the new 
republican constitution to its enemies? Would the members of the Con- 
vention, who enjoyed power, who did not wish to step down and out, and 
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yet who hncw tlmt they were unpopular liecauso of the rmiril or du.' 
Convention, stand any chance of elccliou lo the new legislature? Vet 
the habit of power was agreeable lo them. Would the Reiml)li( he sate? 
Was it not their first diiLy lo provide that it should not fall into ho.stile 
hands? 

Under the influence of such considerations the Convention passed 
The decraes decrees, supplementary lo tire constilulion, providing 
of the two- that two-thirds of each Council should be chosen horn the 
present members of the Convention. 

The constitution was ovetwhdmingly approved by the voters to 
whom it was submitted for ratification. But the two decrees aroused 
decided opposition. They were represented as a barefaced device where- 
by men who knew themselves unpopular could keep tlrcmselves in power 
for a while longer. Although the decrees were finally ratified, it was by 
much smaller majorities than had ratified the constitution. The vote of 
Paris was overwhelmingly against them. 

Nor did Paris remain contented with casting a hostile vote. It 
proposed to prevent this consummation. An insurrection was organized 
Opposwon against the Convention, tliis time by tlie bimrgeoia and 
to the wealthier people, in reality a royalist project. 'I'hc Conven- 
deweea intrusted its defense to Bamia as comnuimlcr-in-chiof, 

Barras, who was more a politician than a general, called to his aid a 
little Corsican officer twenty-five years old who, two years before, had 
helped recover Toulon for the Republic. This litlle Buona-Parle, fur 
this is the form in which the famous name appears in the official report 
of the day, was an artillery officer, a believer in the efficacy of that 
weapon. Heating that there were forty cannon in a camp outside the 
dty in danger of being seized by the insurgents, Bonaparte sent a young 
dare-devil cavalryman, Joaclum Murat, lo gel them. Murat and his 
men dashed at full speed through the city, drove back the insurgents, 
seized the cannon and dragged them, always at full speed, to the Tuile- 
ries, which they reached by six o’dock in the morning. As one writer 
has said, “Neither the little general nor the superb cavalier dreamed 
that, in giving Barras cannon to be used against royalists, each was 
wimung a crown for himseK.” 

The cannon were placed about the Tuileries, where sat the Conven- 
tion, rendering it impregnable. Every member of the Convention w^ 
given a rifle and cartridges. On the 13th of Venddmiaire (October 1;') 
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on came the insurgents in two columns, down tire streets on both sides 
of the Seine. Suddenly at four-thirty in the afternoon a 
violent cannonading was heard. It was Bonaparte mak- rection of 
ing his debut. The Convention was saved and an astound- 
ing career was begun. Tliis is what Carlyle, in his vivid (October s, 
way, calls “the whiff of grapeshot which ends what we 
specifically call the French Revolution,” an imaginative and inaccurate 
statement. Though it did not end the Revolution, it did, however, 
end one phase of it and inaugurated another. 

Three weeks later, on October 26, 1795, the Convention declared it- 
self dissolved. It had had an extraordinary history, only a few aspects 
of which have been described in this brief account. In the cojwon- 
three years of its existence it had displayed prodigious tion comes 
activity along many lines. Meeting in the midst of 
appalluig national difficulties bom of internal dissension and foreign 
war, attacked by sixty departments of France and by an aston- 
ing array of foreign powers, England, Prussia, Austria, its record of 
Piedmont, Holland, Spain, it had triumphed all along the 
line. Qvil war had been stamped out and in ihe summer of 1795 three ' 
hostile states, Prussia, Holland, and Spain, made peace with France and 
withdrew from the war. France was actually in possession of the Aus- 
trian Netherlands and of the German provinces on the west bank ot the 
Rhine. She had practically attained the so-called natural boundaries. 
Wat still continued with Austria and England. Tliat problem was 
passed on to the Directory, 

During these tlireo years the Convention bad proclaimed the Republic 
in the classic land ot monarchy, had voted two constitutions, had sanc- 
tioned two forms ot worship and had finally separated 
church and state, a thing of extreme difficulty in any ventton Bad 
European country. It had put a king to death, had or- 
ganized and endured a reign of t3franny, which long discredited the very 
idea of a republic among multitudes of the French, and which immeas- 
urably weakened the Republic by culling off so many men who, had they 
lived, would have been its natural and experienced defenders for a full 
generation longer, since most of them were young. The Republic used 
up its material recklessly, so that when the man arrived who wished to 
end it and establish his personal role, this sallow Italian Buona-Farte, 
his task was comparatively easy, the opposition being leaderless or poorly 
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led. On the other hand, the Republic had had its thrilling victories, its 
heroes, and its martyrs, 'whose careers and teachings were to be factors 
in Uic history of France for fully a century to come. 

The Convention had also worked mightily and achieved much in the 
Psaoetui avenues of peaceful development. It had given France a 
aciiieTeinonts system of weights and measures, more perfect tlian the 
Co*yMtiott wrld had ever seen, the metric system, since widely 
adopted by other countries. It had laid the foundations 
and done the preliminary work for a codification of the laws, an 
The metric achievement which Napoleon was to carry to completion 

system of fig .,^33 fo monopolize the renown. It de- 

voted fruitful attention to the problem of national education, believing 
■with Danton, that “next to bread, education is the first need of the 
people,” and that there ought to be a national system, free, compulsory, 
and entirely secular. The tune has come, said the eloquent tribune, to 
The prohlem establish the great principle which appears to be ignored, 
of popiriar “that children belong to the Republic before they belong 
odocaiion parents.” A great system of primary and secon- 

dary education was elaborated but it was not put into actual operation, 
owing to the lack of funds. On the other hand, much was done for ccr- 
impottant special schools. Among tire invaluable crcalions of 

odaoafionai the Convention were certain institutions who.se tame has 
created*”' Steadily increased, whose influence has been profound, the 
Normal School, the Polytechnic School, the Law and 
Medical Schools of Paris, the Conservatory of Arts and Crafts, the Na- 
tional Archives, the Museum of the Louvre, the National Library, and 
the Institute. While some of these had their roots in earlier institu- 
tions, all such were so reorganized and amplified and enriched as to 
make them practically new. To keep the balance of our judgment 
clear we should recall these imperishable services to civilization ren- 
dered by the same assembly which is more notorious because of its 
connection with the iniquitous Reign of Terror. The Republic had its 
glorious trophies, its honorable records, from which later times were to 
derive inspiration and instruction. 
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THE DIRECTORY 


The Directory lasted from October 27, 1795, to November 10, ijqq. 
rhe Dltec- ^ executive branch of 

lory ^796- the Republic, as determined by the Constitution of 1793, 
Its history of four years was troubled, uncertain, and ended 
in its violent overthrow. 

Its first and most pressing problem was the continued prosecution 

of the war. As already stated, Prussia, Spain, and Holland had with- 

^ drawn from the coalition 

pioUem the and had mode peace with 

prosecution Convention. But Eng- 
ot the war , , . . , , 

land, Austria, Piedmont, and 

the lesser German states wei'c still in 
arms against the Republic. The first 
duty of the Directory was, therefore, to 
continue the war with them and to defeat 
them. France had already overrun the 
Austrian Netherlands, that is, modern 
BelgiumJ and had declared them annexed 
to France. But to compel Austria, Uie 
owner, to recognize this annexation she 
must be beaten. The Directory, therefore 
proceeded with vigor to concentrate its 
attention upon this object. As France 
had thrown back her Invaders, the fight- 
ing was no longer on French sol She 
now became the invader, and that long series of conquests of various 
The cam European countries by aggressive French armies began, 

paign which was to end only twenty years later with the fall of 

the greatest commander of modern times, if not of all his- 
tory. The campaign against Austria, planned by the Di- 
rato^j included two parallel and aggressive movements against that 
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country — an attack through southern Germany, down the valley of the 
Danube, ending, it was hoped, at Viemia. This was the campaign north 
ol the Alps. South of the Alps, in nortliern Italy, France had enemies in 
Piedniont or Sardinia and again in Austria, which had possession of the 
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central and rich part of the Po val- 
ley, namely, Lombardy, with Milan 
as the capital. 

The campaign in Germany was 
confided to Jourdan and Moreau; 
that in Italy to General Bonaparte, 
who made of it a stepping-stone to 
fame and power incomparable. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was born 
at Ajaccio in Corsica in 1769, a 


short time after the 
island had been sold 
by Genoa to France. 
The family was of 
Italian origin but had 
for two centuries and 
a halt been resident 


Napolson 
Bonaptnte, 
an Italian 
by descant, 
a Coraican 
by birth, a 
Frenchman 
by nation- 
ality 


in the island. His father, Charles 


Bonaparte, was of the nobility but 


' was poor, indolent, pleasure-loving, 
a lawyer by profession. His mother, Lactilia Ramolino, was a woman 
of great beauty, of remarkable will, of extraordinary energy. Poorly 
educated, this “mother of kings” was never able to speak the Freiui 
language without ridiculous mistakes. She had thirteen diildren, eight 
of whom lived to grow up, five boys and three girls. The father died 
when the youngest, Jerome, was only three months old. Napoleon, the 
second son, was educated in French military schools at Uapoieon 
Brieime and Paris, as a sort of charity scholar. He was 
very unhappy, surrounded as he was by boys who looked SSf in 
down upon him because he was poor while they were rich, 
because his lather was unimportant while theirs belonged to the noblest 
families in France, because he spoke French like the foreigner he was, 
Italian being his native tongue. In fact he was tormented in all the ways 
of which schoolboys are past masters. He became sullen, tadtum, lived 
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apart by himself, was unpopular with his fellows whom, in turn, he de- 
spised, conscious, as he was, of powers quite equal to any of theirs, of a 
spirit quite as high. His bo}dsh letters home were remarkably serious, 

lucid, intelligent, lie was ex- 

collcnt in mathematics, and 
was fond of histoiy and geog- 
raphy. At the age of sixteen 
he left the military school and 
became a second lieutenant of 
artillery. One of his teachers 
described him at this time as 
follows: “Reserved and studi- 
ous, he prefers study to amuse- 
ment of any kind and enjoys 
reading the best authors; is 
diligent in the study of the 
abstract sciences, caring little 
for anything else. He is taci- 
turn and loves solitude, is 
capricious, Iraughty, and exces- 
sively sclf-centcrod. lie talks 
little but is quick and energetic 
in his replies, prompt and 
incisive in repartee. lie has 
great self-esteem, is ambitioiui, 
with aspirations that will stop at nothing. Is worthy of patronage." 

Young Bonaparte read the intoxicating literature of revolt of the 
eighteenth century, Voltaire, Turgot, particularly Rousseau. “Even 
when I had nothing to do,” he said later, “1 vaguely 
thought that I had no time to lose." As a young sub- 
lieutenant he had a wretchedly small salary. “I have 
no resources here but work,” he wrote his mother. “I 
sleep very little. I go to bed at ten, I rise at four. I 
have only one meal a day, at three o’clock.” He read his- 
tory extensively, regarding it as “the torch of truth, the destroyer of 
Desires to be prejudice.” He tried Ms hand at writing, essays, novels, 
sn blitorUn particularly a history of Corsica, for at this time his 
great ambition was to be the historian of his native land. He hated 
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France and dreamed of a war of independence for Corsica. He spent 
much time in Corsica, securing long furloughs, which, moreover, he 
overstayed. As a consequence he finally lost his position in the army 
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which, though poorly salaried, stiH gave him a living. He returned to 
Paris in 1792, hoping to regain it, but the disturbed state of affairs was 
not propitious. Without a profession, without resources, he ^ spectator 
was almost penniless. He ate in cheap restaurants. He of tbe _ 
pawned his watch — and, as an idle but interested specta- *^*™'“**“‘ 
tor, he witnessed some of the famous "days" of the Revolution, the 
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invasion of the Tuilerics by tbo mob on the :oUi of juiu', when Louis 
XVI was forced to wear the bonnet rou^c, the allaclc of AukusI 10 when 
he was deposed, the September Massacres. Bonaparte’s opinion was 
that the soldiers should have shot a few liuiulied, then the crowd would 
Eenders use- restored to his command in August, 

foi service to 1792. In 1793 he distinguished himself by helping recover 
the Republic Republic and in 1795 by defending the Con- 

vention against the insurrection of Vendemiairc, which was a lucky crisis 
for him. 

Having conquered a Parisian mob, he was himself conquered by a 
woman. He fell madly in love with Josephine Beauharnais, a widow six 
B part ysfirs older than himself, whose husband had been guillo- 

mariiOT tuied a few days before the fall of Robespierre, leaving her 

BmiS^ais children. Josephine did not lose her 

heart but she was impressed, indeed half terrified, hy tlic 
vehemence of Napoleon’s passion, the intensity of his glance, and she 
yielded to his rapid, impetuous courtship, with a troubled but vivid 
sense that the future had groat things hi store lor him. "Do they" 
(the Directors) “think that I need their prolcctioii in order to rise?” 
he had exclaimed to her. "They will be glad cnougli some day if 1 grant 
them mine. My sword is at my side and with il I can go far." “'I'lils 
preposterous assurance," wi'oto Josephine, “alTccls me to .such a degree 
that I can believe everything may be po.ssiblo to this man, and, with 
his imaginalion, who can tell what he may be templed to underlake?" 

Two days before they were married Bonaparte was appointed lo 
the command of the Army of Italy. His sword was at his side. He 
Bonupirte now unsheathed it and made some memorable passes, 
appohited ipyg Jays after the marriage he left his bride in Paris and 

commander . ,,, 

of the Aim; stalled for the front, m a mingled mood oi desperation at 

of Italy tjjg separation and of exultation lliat now his opportunity 
had come. Sending back passionate love-letters from every station, his 
spirit and his senses ail on fire, feeling that he was on the very verge of 
achievement, he hastened on to meet the enemy and, as was quickly 
evident, “ to tear the very heart out of glory.” The wildness of Corsica, 
A true son his native land, was in his blood, the land of fighters, the 
of Coreica of vendetta, of concentrated passion, of lawless 

energy, of bravery beyond compare, concerning which Rousseau had 
written in happy prescience twenty years before, “I have a presentiment 
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UiaL this litlle Island will some day astonish J!uropu.” That day had 
come. The young eagle it had nourished was now preening for his 
flight, prepared to astonish the universe. 

The difficulties that confronted Bonaparte were numerous and not- 
able. One was his youth and another was that he was utiknown. The 
Army of Italy had been in the field three years. Its generals dif- 
did not know their new commander. Some of them were acuitieB ta 
older than he and had already made names for themselves. 

They resented tills appointment of a junior, a man whose chief exploit 
had been a street fight in Paris. Nevertheless when this slender, round- 
shouldered, small, and sickly-looking young man appeared they saw in- 
stantly that they had a master. He was imperious, laconic, 
reserved with them. “ It was necessary,” he said afterward, attitude 
“in order to command men so much older than myself." 

He was only five feet two inches tall but, said Massena, 

“when he put on his general’s hat he seemed to have grown two feet. 
He questioned us on the position of our divisions, on the spirit and 
effective force of each corps, prescribed the course we were to follow, 
announced that he would hold an inspection on the morrow, and on 
the day following attack the enemy.” Augereau, a vulgar and famous 
old soldier. Ml of strange oaths and proud of his tall figure, was 
abusive, derisive, mutinous. He was admitted to the General’s pres- 
ence and passed an uneasy moment. “He frightened me,” said 
Augereau, “his first glance crushed me. I cannot understand it.” 

It did not take these officers long to sec that the young general meant 
business and that he knew very llioroughly the art of war. His speech 
was rapid, brief, incisive. He gave his orders succinctly and clearly and 
he let it be known that obedience was the order of the day, The cold 
reception quickly became enthusiastic cofiperation. 

Bonaparte won ascendency over the soldiers with the same lightning 
rapidity. They had been long inactive, idling through meaningless 
manoeuvres. He announced immediate action. The re- Bonaparte 
sponse was instantaneous. He inspired confidence and he and the 
inspired enthusiasm. He took an army that was discour- 
aged, that was in" rags, even the officers being almost without shoes, an 
army on half rations. He issued a bulletin which imparted to them his 
own exaltation, his belief that the limits of the possible could easily be 
transcended, that it was aU a matter of will. He got into their blood and 
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tlioy tingled ■with impalioiico and with hoiie. “There was so much ot 
the future in him,” is the -way Marmout ilcscrilied the inipression. 
“Soldiers," so ran this bulletin, "soldiers, you are ill-fed and almost 
Bonapaito’s “^iked; the government owes you much, it can give you 
bulietina to nothing. Your patience, the courage which you c.xhibit in 
the utmy ^ wortliy of nil admiration; but 

they bring you no atom of glory; not a ray is reflected upon you. I will 
conduct you into the most fertile plains in the world. Rich provinces, 
great cities will be in your power; there you will find honor, glory, and 
wealth. Soldiers of Italy, can it be that you will be laclcing in courage 
or perseverance?” 

Ardent images of a "very mundane and material kind rose up before 
him and he saw to it that his soldiers shared them. By portraying very 
earthly visions of felicity Mahomet, centuries before, had stirred the 
Oriental zeal of his followers to marvelous effort and achievement. 
Bonaparte took suggestions from Mahomet on more than one occasion 
in his life. 

Bonaparte’s first Italian campaign has rernmned in the eyes ot mili- 
tary men ever since a masterpiece, a classic example of I he art of war. 

Bonaputt'B ^ 

first iisiisa be summarized in the words, “ lie came, he saw, ho con- 

csnpsign quered.” He confronted an allicrl Sardinian and Austrian 

a.rmy, and his forces were much inferior in numl)cr. llis policy was 

therefore to see that his enemies did not unite, and then to beat each in 

turn. His enemies combined had 70,000 men. He had about half that 

number. Slipping in between the Austrians and Sardinians he defeated 

the former, notably at Dego, and drove them eastward. Then he turned 

westward against the Sardinians, defeated them at Mondovi and opened 

the way to Turin, their capital. The Sardinians sued for peace and 

Bonaparte agreed that France should have the provinces of Savoy 

forces the and Nice. One enemy had thus been eliminated by the 

heroes,” now turned into "-winged victories.” Bona- 

peace (May, parte summarized these achievements in a bulletin to his 
I7&6I 

men, which set them vftrating. “Soldiers," he said, "in 
fifteen days you have won six victories, taken twenty-one stands of colors, 
fifty-five pieces of cannon^ and several fortresses, and conquered the 
richest part of Piedmont. You have taken 1,500 prisoners and killed 
or wounded 10,000 men. . . . But, soldiers, you have done nothing. 
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since ihcrc remains someihing for you to do. You have still battles to 
fight, towns to lake, rivers to a-oss.” 

Bonaparte now turned his entire attention to the Austrians, who were 
in control of Lombardy. Rushing down the southern bank of the Po, he 
crossed it at Piacenza. Beaulieu, the Austrian commander, 
withdrew beyond the Adda River. There was no way to paisn against 
get at him but to cross the river by the bridge of Lodi, 
a bridge 350 feet long and swept on the other side by cannon. To 
cross it in the face of a raking fire was necessary but was well-nigh 
impossible. Bonaparte ordered his grenadiers forward, xhe bridge 
Halfway over they were mowed down by the Austrian fire 
and began to recoil Bonaparte and other generals rushed to the head 
of the columns, risked their lives, inspired their men, and the result was 
that they got across in the very teeth of the murderous fire and seized 
the Austrian batteries. “Of all the actions in which the soldiers under 
my command have been engaged,” reported Bonaparte to the Directory, 
“none has equaled the tremendous passage of Bie bridge of Lodi.” 

From that day Bonaparte was the idol ol his soldiers. He had shown 
reckless courage, contempt of death. ThcnceforUi they called him affec- 
tionately "The Little Corporal.” The Austrians retreated to the farther 
side of the Mincio and to the mighty fortress of Mantua. On May 16 
Bonaparte made a triumphal entry into Milan. He sent Th» Btruggie 
a force to begin the siege of Mantua.. That was die key to Mantua 
the situation. He could not advance into the Alps and against Vienna 
until he had taken it. On the other hand if Austria lost Mantua, she 
would lose her hold upon Italy. 

Four times during the next eight months, from June, lypfi to Jan- 
uary, 1797, Austria sent down annics from the Alps in the attempt to 
relievo the beleaguered fortress. Each time they were defeated by the 
prodigious activity, the precision of aim, of the French general, who 
continued his policy of attacking his enemy piecemeal, before tbeir divi- 
sions could unite. By this policy his inferior forces, for his numbers were 
inferior to the total of the opposed army, were always as a Boiupgrte’s 
matter of fact so applied as to be superior to the enemy on meBiods of 
the battlefield, for he attacked when 4 e enemy was divided. 

It was youth against age, Bonaparte being twenty-seven, Wurmser and 
the other Austrian generals almost seventy. It was new methods against 
old, originality against the spirit of routine. The Austrians came down 
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trom the Alpine passes in two divLsions. Here was Donaparte’s chaiiee, 
and wonderfully did he use it. In war, said Moreau to him I wo years 
later, “lire greater number always beat the lesser.” “You arc right,” 
replied Bonaparte. “Whenever, with smaller forces, I was in the pres- 
ence of a great army, airanging mine rapidly, I fell lilce a thunderbolt 
upon one of its wings, tumbled it over, profited by the disorder which 
always ensued to attack the enemy elsewhere, always with my entire 
force. Thus I defeated him in detail and victory was always the triumph 
of the larger number over the smaEer.” All this was accomplislicd only 
by forced inarches. ' Tt is our legs that win his battles,” said his soldiers. 
He shot his troops back and forth like n shuttle. By the rapidity of his 
movements he made up tor his numerical weakness. Of course this suc- 
cess was rendered possible by the mistake of his opponents in dividing 
their forces when they should have kept them united. 

Even thus, with his own ability and the mistakes of his enemies co- 
operating, the contest was severe, the outcome at limes trembled in the 
balance. Thus at Areola, the battle raced for throe days. „ , 

Again, as at Lodi, success depended upon tire control of a of Areola 
bridge. Only a few miles separated the two Austrian divi- 
sions. If the Austrians could hold the bridge, then their ' 
junction would probably be completed. Bonaparte seized a flag and 
rushed upon the bridge, accompanied by his stall. The Austrians leveled 
a murderous fire at them. The columns fell back, several officers having 
been shot down. They refused to desert their general but dragged him 
with them by his ai’ins and clothes. He fell into a morass and began to 
sink. '' Forward to save the General! ’’was the cry and immediately the 
French fury broke loose, they drove back the Austrians and rescued their 
hero. He had, however, not repeated the exploit of Lodi. He had not 
crossed the bridge. But the next day Ms army was victorious and the 
Austrians retreated once more. The three days’ battle was over (Novem- 
ber 15-17, 1796). 

Two months later a new Austrian army came down from the Alps 
for the relief of Mantua and another desperate battle occurred, at Rivoli. 
On January 13-14., 1797, Bonaparte infficted a crushing de- 
feat upon the Austrians, routed them, and sent them spin- a IUtoU 
ning back into tlie Alps again. Two weeks later Mantua 
surrendered. Bonaparte now marched up into the Alps, 
c 9t |g (94i| iv outgeneraling his brilliant new opponent, tlie young Arch- 
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duke Charles, fordng him steadily back. Wlieii on April 7 he reached 
the little town of Leoben, about 100 miles from Vicuna, 
Austria sued for peace. A memorable anil crowded year 
of effort was thus brought to a brilliant close. In its twelve 
months’ march across northern Italy the French had fought 
eighteen big battles, and sixly-l'ive smaller ones. “You 
have, besides that,” said Bonaparte in a bulletin to the army, “sent 
30,000,000 francs from the public treasury to Paris. You have en- 
riched the Museum of Paris with 300 masterpieces of ancient and mod- 
em Italy, which it has taken thirty ages to produce. You have 
conquered the most beautiful country of Europe. The French colors 
float for the first time upon the borders of the Adriatic.” In another 
proclamation he told them they were forever covered with glory, that 
when they had completed their task and returned to their homes their 
fellow-citizens, when pointing to them, would say, “ He was of the Army 
of Holy." 

Thus rose his star to full meridian splendor. No wonder he believed 
in it * 

AH through this Italian campaign Bonaparte acted as if he were the 
head of the state, not its servant He sometimes followed the advice of 
BoMparta’B Directors, more often he ignored it, frcqucnlly he acted 
ettitiid* in defiance of it Military matters did not alone occupy his 

political manipukition, 
witli the same confidence and the same success which he had 
shown on the field of battle. He became a creator and a destroyer of 
states. Italy was not at that time a united country but was a collection 
Tnatment of small independent states. None of these escaped the 
of Gobo* transforming touch of the young conqueror. He clianged 
the old aristocratic Republic of Genoa into the Ligurian Republic, giving 
it a constitution similar to that of France. He forced doubtful princes, 
like the Dukes of Parma and Modena, to submission and heavy payments, 
He forced the Pope to a similar humiliation, taking some of his states, 
sparing most of them, and levying heavy exactions. 

Boiusutt His most notorious act, ne.xt to the conquest of the suo- 
ittacks tnl cessive Austrian armies, was the overthrow, on a flimsy 

COIUIOWB ' *’ 

VraiM. pretext and with diabolic guile, of the famous old Republic 
of Venice. 


Bonaparte 
tercBB Aus- 
tria to make 
peace. Truce 
of Leoben, 
April, 1797 
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"Once did she hold the gotgeoui Eaal in tee; 
And was tlie saieguatd o£ the West; iho worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birlli, 

Venice, the Eldest Child of Liberty.” 


Such was the thought that came to the poet Wordsworth as he con* 
templated this outrage, resembling in abysmal immorality tlie contem- 
porary partition of Polaird at the hands of the monarchs of Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia. At least this clear, bright, pagan republican general 
could have daimed, had be cared to, that he was no worse titan the lungs 
of the eighteenth century who asserted that their rule was ordained of 
God. Bonaparte was no worse; he was also no better; he was, more- 
over, far more able. He conquered Venice, one of the oldest and proudest 
states in Europe, and held it as a pawn in the game of diplomacy, to 
which he turned with eagerness and talent, now that the war was over, 

Austria had agreed in April, 1797, to the preliminary peace of Leo- 
bcn. The following summer was devoted to the making of the final 
peace, that of Campo Formic, concluded October 17, 1797. During tlicse 
months Bonaparte lived in state in the .splendid villa of Montebello, 
near Milan, basking in the dazzling sunshine of his sudden and amazing 
fortune. There he kept a veritable court, receiving atnl)a«.sa(lor.s, talking 
General intimately with artists and men of let lers, suninmclcd by 
Bonnperte young officers, who had caught the swift contagion of his 
mOis personality and who were advancing with liis advance to 
prosperity and renown. There, loo, at Montebello, were 
Josephine and the brothers and the sisters of the young victor and also 
his mother, who kept a level head in prosperity as she had in adversity 
—all irradiated with the new glamour of their changed position in life. 
The young man who a few years before had pawned his watch and had 
eaten sk-cent dinners in cheap Parisian restaurants now dined in public 
in the old manner of French kings, allowing the curious to gaze upon 
him. A body-guard of Polish lancers attended whenever he rode forth. 

His conversation dazzled by its ease and richness. It was quoted 
everywhere. Some of it was calculated to arouse concern in high quar- 
Boaaparte's "What I have done SO far,” he Said, "is nothing. 1 
flights of am but at the beginning of the career I am to run. Do you 
imagine that I have triumphed in Italy in order to advance 
the lawyers of the Directory? . . . Let the Directory attempt to deprive 
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me of my command and they will see who is the master. The nation 
must have a head who is rendered illustrious by glory.” Two years 
later he saw to it that she had such a head. 

The treaty of Campo Formio initiated the process of changing the 
map of Europe which was to be carried on bcwilderingly in the years to 
come. Neither France, cliampion of the new principles of politics, nor 
Austria, champion of the old, differed in their methods. Both bargained 
and traded as best they could and the result was an agree- The diri^ 
ment that contravened the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion, of the rights of peoples to determine their own destinies, the prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty. For the agreement simply registered the 
arbitrament of the sword, was frankly based on force, and on nothing 
else. French domestic policy had been revolutionized. French foreign 
policy had remained stationary. 

By the Treaty of Campo Formio Austria relinquished her possessions 
in Belgium to France and abandoned to her the left bank of the Rhine, 
agreeing to bring about a congress of the German slates to of 

effect this change. Austria also gave up her rights in Lorn- ihetro»tyo( 
Lardy and agreed to recognize the new Cisalpine Republic ^2 
which Bonaparte aealed out of Lombardy, tire duchies (October, 
Parma and Modena, and out of paita of the Papal Slates 
and Venetia. In return for this the city, the islands, and most of the 
mainland of Venice, were handed over to Austria, as were also Dalmatia 
and Istria. Austria became an Adriatic power. The Adriatic ceased 
to be a Venetian lake. 

The French people were enthusiastic over tlie acquisition of Belgium 
and the left bank of the Rhine. They were disposed, however, to be 
indignant at the treatment of Venice, the rape of a republic The wiohoo 
by a republic. But they were obliged to lake the fly with ^ 
the ointment and to adapt themselves to the situation, poogie not 
Thus ended the famous Italian campaign, whi(ih was the 
stepping-stone by which Napoleon Bonaparte started on Ms triumphal 
way. 

He had, moreover, not only conquered Italy. He had plundered her. 
One of the features of tMs campaign liad been that it had been based 
upon the principle that it must pay for itself and yield a profit in addi- 
tion, for the Frendr treasury. Bonaparte demanded large contributions 
from the princes whom he conquered. The Duke of Modena had to 
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I)ay ten million francs, Lhc licpuUk of Genoa fifteen, tlic Poiie twenty. 
He levied heavily upon Milan. Not only did he make Italy aupport his 
army hut he sent large sums to Uic Directory, to meet Uie ever-threaten- 
ing deficit. 

Not only that, but he ahainolcssly and sysl eimitically robbed tier of her 
works of art. This he made a regular feature of his career as conqueror. 
Bona arte a ^ campaigns, whenever victorious, he had 

ayatematic'^ his agents ransack the galleries and select the pictures, 
robbor ot art ^ihich he then demanded as the prize of war, conduct 
which greatly embittered the victims but produced pleas- 
urable feelings in France. The entry of the first art treasures into Paris 
created great excitement. Enormous cars bearing pictures and statues, 
carefully packed, but labeled on the outside, rolled through the streets 
to the accompaniment of martial muac, the waving of flags, and shouts 
of popular approval: “The Transfiguration” by Raphael; “The Christ” 
by Titian; the Apollo Belvedere, the Nine Muses, the Laocobn, the 
Venus de Medici. 

During his career Bonaparte enriched the Museum of lhc Louvi'e 
with over a hundred and fifty paintings by Rapliacl, RerabriiiKlt, Rubens, 
Titian, and Van Dyck, to mention only a tow of the greater names. 
After his fall year's later many of thase were rdurnorl lo Iheir fonner 
owners. Yet many remained. The famous bronze horses of Venice, of 
which the Venetians had robbed Constantinople centuries before, as 
Constantinople bad long before that robbed Rome, were Iransporlcrt 
to Paris after the conquest of Venice in 1797, were Iransporled back Lo 
Venice after the overthrow of Napoleon and were put in place again, 
there to remain for a full lOO years, until tire year ipis, when tlicy were 
removed once more, this lime by the Venetians themselves, for purpascs 
of safety against the dangers of the Austrian war of that year. 

After this swift revelation of genius in the Italian carapiugn the lau- 
reled hero returned to Paris, the cynosure ol all eyes, the center of 
BoMjrtts’s boundless curiosity. He knew, however, that the way to 

refam to keep curiosity alive is not lo satisfy it, for, once satisfied, it 

turns to other objects. Bdieving that the Parisians, like the 
ancient Athenians, preferred to worship gods that were unknown, he dis- 
creetly kept in the background, affected simplicity of dress and demeanor, 
and won praises for his “modesty," quite ironically misplaced. Modesty 
was not his forte, He was studying his future very carefully, was analys- 
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ing the situation very closely. He would haw liked to enicr llie Direo. 
tory. Once one of the five he could hiive ])ocki'li‘d the other four. But 
he was only twenty-eight and Directors must he at least forty years of 
age. He did not wish or intctvd to imilale Cincimiatus by returning with 
dignity to the plow. He was resolved to “keep his glory warm,” Per- 
ceiving that, as he expressed it, “the pear was not yet ripe,” he medi- 
tated, and the result of Ids meditations was a spectacular adventure. 

After the Peace of Campo Fomdo only one power remained at war 
with Fiance, namely England. But England was most fornddahle — 
Engtod because of her wealth, because of her colonics, because of 

still the her navy. She had been the center of the coalition, the pay- 

enemy mistress of the other enemies, the constant fomenter of 
trouble, the patron of the Bourbons. “Our Government," said Napoleon 
at this time, “must destroy the English monarchy or it must expect 
itself to he destroyed by these active islanders, Let us concentrate our 
energies on the navy and annihilate England. That done, Europe is at 
our feet.” The annihilation of England was to be the most comslant .sub- 
ject of his thought during his entire career, baffling him at every stage, 
prompting him to gigantic elTorts, ending in calaslrophic failure eighteen 
years later at Waterloo, and in the forced repinings of St. nulcua. 

The Directory now made Bonaimrto commander of the army of 


England, and he began his first experiment in the elusive art of destroy- 
Bonaputa “S these “active islanders.” Seeing that a direct hivasion 

appointed of England was impossible he sought out a vulnerable spot 

coj^mder should at the same time be accessible, ami he hit 


**Anii7 of 
Ea^asd ** 


upon Egypt. Not that Egypt was an English possession, 
for it was not. It belonged to the Sultan of Turkey. But 


it was on the route to India and Bonaparte, like many of his contem- 
poiaries, considered that England drew her strength, not from English 
mines and factories, from English brains and characters, but from the 


fabulous wealth of India. Once cut that nerve and tlie mighty colossus 
would reel and fall. England was not an island ; she was a world-empire. 
As such she stood in the way of ah other would-be world-empires, then 
as now. The year 1914 saw no new arguments put forth by her enemies 
in regard to England that were not freely uttered in 1797. Bonaparte 
denounced this “tyrant of the seas” quite in our latter-day style. If 
there must be tyranny it was intolerable that it should be exercised by 
others. He now received the ready sanction of the Directors to his 
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plan for the conquest of Egypt. Once conquered, Egypt would serve as 
a basis of operations for an expedition to India which would 
come in time. The Directors were glad to get him so far plans th» 
away from Paris, where his popularity was burdensome, 
was, indeed, a constant menace. The plan itself, also, was 
quite in the traditions of the French fordgn office. Moreover the potent 
fascination of the Orient for all 
imaginative minds, as offering an 
inviting, mysterious field for vast 
and dazzling action, operated pow- 
erfully upon Bonaparte. What 
destinies might not be carved out 
of the gorgeous East, with its limit- 
less horizons, its immeasurable, 
unutilized opportunities? The 
Orient had appealed to Alexander 
the Great with irresistible force as 
it now appealed to this Imaginative 
young Corsican, every energy of 
whoso rich and complex personal- 
ity was now in high flood. “This 
little Europe has not enough to 
offer,” he remarked one day to 
his schoolboy friend, Bourrieime. 

“The Orient is the place to go to. 

All great reputations have been 
made there.” “I do not know what would have happened to me,” he 
said later, “if I had not had the h^py idea of going to Egypt.” He 
was a child of the Mediterranean and as a boy bad drunk in its legends 
and its poetry. As wildly imaginaUve as ho was intensely practical, 
both imapnatiott and cool calculation recommended the adventure. 

Once decided on, preparations were mode with promptness and in 
utter seaecy. On May rg, 1798, Bonaparte set sail from Toulon with a 
fleet of 400 slow-moving transports bearing an army of 
38,000 men. A brilliant corps of young generals accom- Jw uw 
panied him, Berthier, Murat, Desaix, Marmont, Lannes, 

Edber, tried and tested in Italy the year before. He also 

took with him a traveling library in which Plutarch’s Lines and Xeno- 
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phon’s Anabasis and the Koran were a few of the significant contents. 
Fellow-voyagers, also, were over loo distinguished scholars, scientists, 
artists, engineers, for this expedition wiis to be no mere military prom- 
enade but was designed to widen the bounds of human knowledge by 
an elaborate study of tire products and customs, the history and the art 
of that country, famous, yet little known. This, indeed, was destined 
to be the most permanent and valuable result of .an expedition which 
laid the broad foundations of modem Egyptology in “The Descrip- 
tion of Egypt,” a monumental work which presented to the world in 
sumptuous form the discoveries and investigations of this group of 
learned men. 

The hazards were enormous. Admiral Nelson with a powerful Eng- , 
Ijsh fleet was in the Mediterranean. The French managed to escape 
The seizure him. Stopping on the way to seize the important position 
of Melta Malta and to forward the contents of its treasury to the 
Directors, Bonaparte reached his destination at the end of June and dis- 
embarked in safety. The nominal ruler of Egypt was the Sultan of Tur- 
key but the real rulers were the Mamelukes, a sort of feudal military 
caste. They constituted a splendid body of cavalrymen but they wore 
no match for the invaders, as they lackcil iniantiy anil artillery, and wore, 
moreover, far inferior in numbers. ' 

Seizing Alexandria on July s the French army began tho march to 
Cairo. The dilliculties of tlie march were greal, as no account Imd been 
Th« rnunih taken, in the preparations, of tire character of the climate 
to Cdito and Idle country. The sokliers wore tlic heavy uniforms in 
vogue in Europe. In the march across tho blazing sands they c.xperi- 
enced hunger, thirst, heat. Many perished from thirst, serious eye 
troubles were caused by the frightful glare, suicide was not infrequent. 
Finally, however, after nearly Uiree weeks of tills agony, the Pyramids 
The hetoe ^ 1 “®*' ®ui»de Cairo. There Bonaparte ad- 

of the ministered a smashing defeat to the Mamelukes, oncourag- 
PyrimldB soldiers by one of bis thrilling phrases, “Soldiers, 

from the summit of these pyramids forty centuries look down upon 
you.” The Battle of the Pyramids, July ai, 1798, gave the French 
control of Cairo. The Mamelukes were dbpersed. They had lost a,ooo 
men. Bonaparte had lost very few. 

But no sooner had the French conquered the country than they 
became prisoners in it. For, on August i, Nelson had surprised the 
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French fleet as it was lying in the harbor of Abukir Bay, east of Alex- 
andria, and had captured or destroyed iL Only two battle- ie. 
diips and a frigate managed to escape. This Battle of atrojs the 
the Nile, as it was called, was one of the most decisive 
sea fights of this entire period. It was Bonaparte’s first taste of British 
sea power. It was not his last. 



Bonaparte received the news of this terrible disaster, which cut Min 
off from France and cooped him up in a hot and poor country, with 
superb composure. “Weill we must remain in this land, and come forth 
great, as did the andenls. This is the hour when characters of a superior 
order should show themselves." And later he said that the English 
“will perhaps compel us to do greater things than we intended." 

He had need of all his resources, material and moral Hearing that 
the Sultan of Turkey had declared war upon him, he re- 
solved, in January, 1799, to invade Syria, one of the Sul- doa oi Syria 
tan’s provinces, widiing to restore or reaffirm the confidence 
of his soldiers by fresh victories and thinking, perhaps, of a march on 
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India or on Constantinople, taking “Europe in llto rear,” as he expressed 
it. II such was his hope, it was destined to disappointment. T’he crossing 
of the desert from Egypt into Syria was painlul in the extreme, marked 
by the horrors of heat and Uiirst. The soldiers marched amid clouds of 
sand blown against them by a suflocating wind. They however seised 
the forts of Gaza and Jaffa, and destroyed a Turkish army at Ml. Tabor, 
near Nazareth, but were arrested at Acre, which they could not take by 
siege, because it was on the sea coast and was aided by the British fleet, 
but which they partly took by storm, only to be forced finally to witli- 
Th* struggle draw because of terrific losses. For two months the struggle 
tor Acte pjague broke out, ammunition ran short, 

and Bonaparte was again beaten by sea-power. He led liis army back 
to Cairo in a memorable march, covering 300 miles in twenty-six days, 
over scorching sands and amidst appalling scenes of disaster and des^ 
peration. He had saaificed 3,000 men, had accomplislicd nothing, and 
had been checked for the first time in his career. On reaching Cairo he 
had. the effrontery to act as if he had been Lriumpliant, and sent out 
lying bulletins, not caring to liavc the truth known. 

A few weeks later he did win a notable victoiy, this time at Abukir, 
against a Turkish army that had just disembarked. This he correctly 
^ ^ described when he announced, "It is one of the finest I 

Tha Battle , , , , , , , , , 

of Abukir have ever witnessed. Of the army landcil by the enemy 
i™)**’ ® escaped.” Over 10,000 Turks lost their 

lives in this, the last exploit of Boiiaparle in Egypt. For 
now he resolved to return to France, to leave the whole adventure in 
other hands, seeing that it must inevitably fail, and to seek his fortune 
« ^ “ fairer fields. He had heard news from Franco that made 

resolTes to him anaous to return, A new coalition bad been formed 
during his absence, the French had been driven out of 
Italy, France itself was threatened with invasion. The Di- 
rectory was discredited and unpopular because of its incompetence 
and blunders. Bonaparte did not dare inform his soldiers, who had 
endured so much, of his plan. He did not even dare to tell KJ^ber, to 
whom he intrusted the command of the army by a letter which reached 
the latter too late for him to protest. He set sail secretly on the night 
of August 21, 1799, accompanied by Bcrthier, Murat, and five other 
officers and by two or three scientists. K 16 ber was later assassinated 
by a Mohammedan fanatic and tha French army was forced to capitu- 
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late and cviu'iiale lifiypl, in August, i8or. That ended the Egyptian 
expedition, 

It was no easy thing to got back torn Egypt to France with the Eng- 
lish scouring the seas, and the winds against him. Sometimes the little 
sailboat on which Bonaparte had taken passage was beaten The tehiia 
back, ten miles a day. Then the wind would shift at night 
and progress would be made. It took three weeks of hugging the south- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean before the narrows between Africa and 
Sicily were reached. These were guarded by an English battleship. 
But the French slipped through at night, lights out. Reaching Corsica 
they stopped several days, the winds dead against them. It seemed as 
if every one on the idand claimed relationship with that lellow-citizen 
who had been rendered ' ‘ illustrious by glory.” Bonaparte saw his native 
land for the last time in his life. Finally he sailed lor France, and was 
nearly overhauled by the British, who chased him to almost within 
sight of land, The journey from the coast to Paris was a continuous 
ovation. The crowds were such that frequently the carriages could 
advance but slowly. Evenings there were illuminations everywhere. 
When Paris was readied delirium broke forth. 

He arrived in the nick of time, as was his wont Finally the pear was 
ripe. The government was in the last stages of unpopularity and dis- 
credit. Incompetent and corrupt, it was also unsuccessful. The Direc- 
tory was in existence for four years, from October, 1795 to November, 
1799. Its carcei- was agitated. The defects of the con- 
slilution, the perplexing circumstances of the times, the viorfty of the 
ambitions and intrigues of individuals seeking personal 
advantage and recking little of the stale, had strained the institutions of 
the country almost to the breaking point, and h^ created a widespread 
feeling of weariness and disgust. Friction had been constant between 
the Directors and the legislature, and on two occasions the former had 
laid violent hands upon the latter, once arresting a group of royalist 
deputies and annulling their election, once doing the same to a group of 
rascal republicans. They had thus made sport of the constitution and 
destroyed the rights of the voters. Their foreign policy, ^ 
after Bonaparte had sailed for Egypt, had been so aggres- tion fonnsd 
sive and blundering that a new coalition had been formed 
against France, consisting of England, Austria, and Russia, 
which country now abandoned its eastern isolation and entered upon a 
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period of active particiiiatioii in the affairh ot wchtern Europe. The 
coalition was succcssiul, the Erciich were driven out oC Ciermany back 
upon the Rhino, out of Italy, ami (he invimiou of France was, perhaps, 
impending. The domestic policy of Ihc Directors had also resuited in 
fanning once more the embers of religious war in Vendee. 

In these troubled waters Bonaparte began forthwith to fish. He es- 
tablished connections with a gi'oup of politicians who for one reason 
and another considered a revision of the constitution desirable and 
necessary. The leader of the group was Sicyes, a man who plumed 
himself in having a complete knowledge of the art and theory of gov- 
ernment and who now wished to endow France with the perfect institu- 
tions of which he carried the secret in his brain. Sieyhs was a man of 
Olympian conceit, of oracular utterances, a coiner of telling phrases, 
enjoying an immoderate reputation as a constitution-maker. His phrase 
was now that to accomplish the desired clrange he needed "a sword.” 
He would furnish the pen himself. The event was to prove, contrary 
Qaaecai ^ proverbs, that the pen is wcalcer tlian the sword, at 

Boiupatto least when the latter belongs to a Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Seyte*'''* Bonaparte, who really despised “this cunning priest,” as 

he called him, was nevertheless quite willing to use him as 
a stepping-stone. Heaping flatteries upon liim lie said! “We have no 
government, because we have no constitution; at least not the one we 
need. It is for your genius to give us one.” 

The plan these and other conspirators worked out was to force the 
Directors to resign, willy-niUy, thus leaving France witliout an cxocu- 
Hotting !■ tive, a situation that could not possibly be permilted to 
coup d’«at continue; then to get the Council of Elders and lire Council 
of the Five Hundred ^o appoint a committee to revise the constitu- 
tion. Naturally Sieyes and Bonaparte were to be on that committee, 
if all went well. Then let wisdom have her sway. The conspirators 
had two of the Directors on their side and a majority of tlie Elders, 
and fortunately the President of the Council of Five Hundred was a 
brother of Napoleon, Lucien Bonaparte, a shallow but cool-headed rhet- 
orician, to whom the honors of the critical day were destined to be due. 

Thus was plotted in the dark the coup i’&tal or Brumaire which landed 
What la a Napoleon in the saddle, made' hii^ ruler of a great state, 
coup d’Stat? opened a new and prodigious chapter in the history 
of Europe. There is no English word for coup d’ital, as fortunately the 
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thing described is alien lo the history of English-speaking peoples, It 
is the seizure of the state, of power, by force and ruse, the overthr-ow of 
the form of government by violence, by arms. There had been coups 

d’etat before in France. There 
were to be otliers later, in the 
nineteenth century. But tlie 
coup d’Uat of i8th and igth Bru- 
maire (November 9 and 10, 1799) 
is the most classical example of 
this device, the most successful, 
the most momentous in its con- 
sequences. 

But how to set the artful 
scheme in motion? There was 
the danger that the ti,, Hsk the 
deputies of the Five conapiretors 
Hundred might 
block the way, danger of a popu- 
lar insurrection in Paris, of the 
old familiar kind, it the rumor 
got abroad that the Republic 
was in pciil. The conspirators 
must step warily. They did so 
— and they nearly failed — and 
had tliey failed, their fate would have been that of Robespierre. 

A charge was trumped up, for which no evidence was given, that a 
plot was bemg concocted against the Republic. Not an instant must 
be lost, it the state was to be saved. The Council of Elders, The wirk o( 
informed of this, and already won over to the conspiracy, ^ Bromsira 
thereupon voted, upon the iSth of Brumaire, that both Councils should 
meet the following day at St. Cloud, several miles from Paris, and that 
General Bonaparte should take command of the troops for the purpose 
of protecting them. 

The next day, Sunday, the two Councils met in the palace of St 
Cloud, Delay occurring in arranging the halls for the ex- in 

traordinaiy meeting, the suspicious legislators had time to the Coimcfl 
confer, to concert opposition. The Elders, when their ses- ™ 
sion finally began at two o’clock, demanded details concerning the pre- 
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tended plot. Bonaparte entered and made a wild and incoherent speech. 
They were “standing on a volcano,” he told them. He was no “Caiaar” 
or “Cromwell” intent upon destroying the lihurties of Ids country. 



Lucien Bonapaxti: 

Fiom the peinting by K. I.elbvtc. 


“General, you no longer know what you are saying,” whispered Bour> 
lienne, urgmg him to leave the diamber, which he immediately did. 

This was a had beginning; but worse was yet to come. Bonaparte 
went to the Council of Five Hundred, accompanied by four grenadiers. 
Beaapaite He was greeted with a perfect storm of wrath. Cries of 
of “Out'S'W him, outlaw him!” "Down with the Dictator, 
the fin ' down with the tyrant! ” rent the air. Pandemonium reigned. 
Hunirad ;g;g received blows, was pushed and jostled, and was finally 
dragged fainting from the hall by the grenadiers, his coat torn, his face 
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bleeding. OiU&ide he mounted his horse in the courtyard, before the 
soldiers. 

It was Lucien who saved this badly bungled day. Refusing to 
put the motion to outlaw Ins brother, he left the chair, made his 
way to the courtyard, mounted a horse and harangued ladm aaves 
the soldiers, telling them that a band of assassins was ^ 
terrorizing the assembly, that his life and that of Napoleon were no 
longer safe, and demanding, as Preadent of the Five Hundred, that 
the soldiers enter the hall and clear out the brigands and free the 
Council. The soldiers hesitated. Then Lucien seized Napoleon's sword, 
pointed it at his brother's breast, and swore to kill him if he diould ever 
lay violent hands on the Republic. The lie and the melodrama worked. 
The soldiers entered the hall, led by Murat. The legislators escaped 
through the windows. 

That evening groups of Elders and of the Five Hundred who favored 
the consph'ators met, voted the abolition of the Directory, jjjj,,,. 
and appointed three Consids, Siey&, Dueos, and General toiy wer- 
Bonaparte, to take their place. They then adjourned for btISmIm* 
four months, appohiting, as their final act, committees to NoTombK 
cooperate with the Consuls in the preparation of a new 
constitution. 

The three Consuls promised "fidelity to the Republic, one and in- 
divisible, to liberty, equality, and the representative system of govern- 
ment.” At .six o’clock on Monday morning every one went 
back to Pans. The grenadiers returned to their garrison 
singing revolutionary songs and thinking most sincerely 
that they had saved the Republic and the Revolution. No outbreak oc- 
curred in Paris. The coup d’ilat was popular. Government bonds rose 
rapidly, nearly doubling in a week. 

Such was the Little Corporal’s rise to civil power. It was fortunate, 
as we have seen, that not all the ability of his remarkable family was 
monopolized by himself. Luden had his particular share, a distinct 
advantage to his kith and kin. 
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Thus the Tamous young wanior had clutched at power and was not 
soon to let it slip. It had been a narrow escape. Fate had trembled dan- 
gerously in the balance on that gray November Sunday afternoon, but 
the gambler had won. His thin, sallow face, his sharp, 
metallic voice, his abrupt, imperious gesture, his glance that mi pattern 
cowed and terrified, his long disordered hair, his delicate ““ 
hands, became a part of the history of the limes, manifesting the 
intensely vivid impression 
which he had made upon 
his age and was to deepen. 

He was to etch the im- 
press of his aniasing per- 
sonality with deep, precise, 
bold strokes upoir the in- 
stitutions and the life of 
France. 

He was, in reality, a 
flinty young despot with 
a pronounced taste for 
military glory. “J love 
power,” he said later, “as 
a musician loves his violin. 

I love it os an artist.” He 
was now in a position to 
indulge his taste. 

Pending a wider and a 
higher flight, there were two tasks that called for the immediate atten- 
tion of the three Consuls, who now took tlie place formerly occupied 
by the five Directors. A new constitution must be made, and the war 
against the coalition must be carried on. 
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The Cotetitulion ol Ihe Year Vm (1799), ihc fourth smcu the hosin- 
ning of the Revolution, liaslily composed and pul into force a month 
The after tlie coup d’ftat, wa* in its essentials the work of Bona- 

rtitStoarf” designed to place supreme power in his 

the Year hands. This had ^ 

^ not been at all *f *3 

the purpose of Sieyfe or of J * ” 

the comrruttees appointed to V 

was confused and uncertain 

in many particulars, encoun- U 

tered the abrupt disdain of ^ 

Bonaparte. There was to be *' ' 

a Grand Elector with a palace ' sgit 

at Versailles and an income of 
six million francs a year. This 
was the place evidently in- 
tended for Bonaparte, who 
immediately killed it with Uic 
statement that he had no de- 
sire to be merely "a fatted 

pig.” Impatient with this 

scheme and with others sug- ,, , 

gested by the committees, 

Bonaparte Bonaparte practically dictated the constitution, using, to 
the coMfr be sure, such of the suggestions made by the otlicra as 
tntUm-maiet jjjm gggjj gj harmless. The result was Uie or- 

ganization of that phase of the history of the Republic which is called 
the Consulate and which lasted from 1799 to 1804. 

The executive power was vested in three Consuls who were to be 
elected for ten years and to be reeligible. They wore to be elected by 
Bonaparte Senate but, to get the system started, the constitution 

Hrat indicated who they should be — Bonaparte, First Consul; 
Conml Cambaedrfes, the second, and Lebrun, the third. Practi- 
cally all the powers were to be in the hands of the First Consul, the ap- 
pbjntmont of ministers, ambassadors, officers of the army and navy, 
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and numlwlcss civil officials, including judges, the right to make war 
and peace, and trcalics, subject to the sanction o£ the legislature. 

The First C onaul was also to have the initiative in all legislation. Bills 
were to be prepared by a Council of Stale, were then to be submitted to a 
body called the Tribunate, which wsis to liavc the right to discuss them 
but not to vole them. Then they were to go to the Legisla- The Jegisia- 
live Body wliich was to have the power to vote them, but not 
discuss them. Moreover tliis “assembly of 300 mutes" must discharge its 
single function of voting in secret. There was also to be a fourth body, 
liigher Uian the others — the Senate, which was to be the The 
guardian of the constitution and was also to be an electing 
body, choosing the Consuls, the members of the Tribunate and the Legis- 
lative Body from certain lists, prepared in a cumbersome and elaborate 
way, and pretending to safeguard the right of the voters, for the suffrage 
was declared by the constitution to be universal. No time need be spent 
on this aspect of the constitution, for it was a sham and a deception. 

All this elaborate machinery was designed to keep up the fiction of 
the sovereignly of the people, the great assertion of the Revolution. 
The Republic continuod to cxisl. The people were voters, jj,, 

They had Uioir vtitiotw assemblies, llius ingeniously sc- of popuhir 
lected. I’raclically, however, and this is the matter that 
most concerns us, popular sovereignly was gone, Bonaparte was sover- 
eign. lie liad more exi ensivc c.\ccuUve powers than Louis XVI had had 
under the Constitution of 17Q). lie really had the legislative power 
also. No bill could be discusised or voted tbat had not ^ 
been first prepared by his orders. Once voted it could not the Pint 
go into force until he promulgated it. France was still a 
republic in name; practically, however, it was a monarchy, scarcely 
veiled at that. Bonaparte’s position was quite as attractive as that of 
any monarch by divine right, except for the fact that he was to hold it 
for a term of ten years only and had no power to bequeath it to an heir. 
He was to remedy these details later. 

Having given Prance a constitution, he secured the enactment of a 
law which placed all the local government in his hands. BoaapatM 
There was to be a pr^acl at the head of each depariment, * 

a subpref ect for each arrondissement, a mayor for every town admiiistn- 
ot commune. The citizens lost the power to manage their 
own local affairs, and thus their training in self-government came to an 
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ciid. Govcrnmenl, iiaLiond and local, was ccnlralijscd in Piivis, more 
efleclively, even, than in the good old days ol the Unufbons and their 
inlendanls. 

Having set his house in order, having gained a lirm grip on Ihc reins 
of power, Bonaparte now turned bis atteniion to the foreign enemies of 


W»i against fj'Ki'nce. The coalition consisted of England, Austria, and 
tha second Russia. England was difficult to get at. The Riussiaus 
coalition dissatisfied with their allies and were withdrawing 

from cooperation. There remained Austria, the enemy Bonaparte had 
met before. 

One Austrian army was on the Rhine and Bonaparte sent Moreau 
to attack it. Another was in northern Italy and he went in pemon to 
_ attend to that. While he had been in Egypt tire Austrians 

Bonaparte’s 

second ital- had won back northern Italy. Melas, their general, Irnd 
Massena into Genoa where the latter hung on like 
grim death, with rations that would soon bo exhausted. 
Bonaparte’s plan was to get in between the Austrians and llieir own 
country, to attack them in the roar, thus to force them to withdraw 
from the siege of Genoa, in order to keep open their line of communica- 
tion, In the pursuit of this object he accomplishcil one of his most 
The CTOTB- exploits, the crossing of the Great Saint Bernard 

tag of the Pass over the Alps, with an army of 40,000, through snow 

Bemud Peee Houghs made out of 

hollowed logs. It was a matter of a week. Once in Italy 
he sought out the Austrians and met them unexpectedly al Marengo 
(June 14, 1800). The battle came near being a defeat, owing to the 
fact that Bonaparte blundered badly, having divided his forces, and 
that Desaix's division was miles away. The battle began at dawn and 
went disastrously for the French. At one o’clock the Austrian com- 
mander rode back to his headquartere, believing that he had won and 
that the remaining work could be left to his subordinates. The French 
were pushed back and their retreat threatened to become a stampede. 
The day was saved by the appearance of Desaix’s division on the scene, 
at about five o’clock. The battle was resumed with fury, Desaix himself 
was killed, hut the soldiers avenged his glorious death by a glorious vic- 
tory. By seven o’clock the day of strange vicissitudes was over. The 
Austrians signed an armistice abandonmg to the French all northern 
Italy as far as the Mincio. 
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Six raouihs later Moreau wioi ii decisive victory over the Aus- 
trians ill (iermany at llohenliudcn (T)cccniljcr 3, iSoo), Moreau 
thus opening the road to Vienna. Austria was now com- itSia “t 
pcilcd to sue for peace. The Treaty of Luncville (Feb- Hohen- 
ruary 9, 1801) was in tiic main a repetition of the Treaty 
of Campo Formio. laoo) 

As liad been the case after Campo Formio, so now, after the break-up 
of this second coalition, France remained at war with only one nation, 
England. Those two nations had been at war continuously for eight 
years. England had defeated the French navy and had conquered 
many of the colonies of France and of the allies or dependencies of France, 
that is, of Holland and Spain. She had just compelled the French in 
Egypt, the army left there by Bonaparte, to agree to evacuate that 
country. But her debt had grown enormously and there was widespread 
popular dislike of the war. A change in the ministry occurred, removhig 
the great war leader, William Pill. England agreed to discuss the ques- 
tion of peace. Tlie discussion went on for live months „ 

*• 

and ended in the Peace of Amiens (Match, i8os). England of Amiom 
recognisied the existence of the French Republic. She re- ^ 
storal all Uie French colonies and some of the Hutdi and 
Spanish, totainiiig only Ceylon and Trinidad. She promised to evacu- 
ate Malta and Egyiit, which the French had seized in 1798 and which she 
had taken from them. Nothing was said of the french conquest of Bel- 
gium and the left hank of the Rhine. This was virtual acquiescence 
in the new boundaries of France, which far exceeded those of the ancient 
monarchy. 

Thus Europe was at peace for the first time in ten years. Great was 
Uie enthusiasm hi both France and England. The peace, however, 
was most unstable. It lasted just one year. 

Napoleon said on one occaaon, “ I am the. Revolution.” On 


another ho said that he had “destroyed the Revolu- u^ieou 
tion.” There was much error and some truth in both «nd the 


these statements. 


KeTotutien 


The Consulate, and the Empire which succeeded the Consulate, 


preserved much of the work of the Revolution and abolished much, in 
conformity with the ideas and also the personal interests of the new 
ruler. Bonaparte had very definite opinions concerning the Revolu- 
tion, concerning the French people, and concerning his own ambitions. 
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TI1C8C opinions coiistilutod llu‘ mohl imporliml mini'll' fiu’loi' in the 
life of France after 1799. Bonaparte synniathi/eil witli, or tU least 
tolerated, one of the ideas of Uic Revolution, Eipialily, lie detested 
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the other leading idea, liberty. In his youth he had fallen under the 
■magnetic spell of Rousseau. But that had passed and thenceforth he 
dismissed Rousseau summarily as a ‘‘madnian.’’ He accepted the prin- 
ciple of equality because it alone made possible his own career and 
because he perceived the hold it had upon the minds of the people. He 
bad no desire to restore the Bourbons and the feudal system, the 
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iiicariiatioa o[ llu; [irindplii ot uieiiiialily and privilege. He stood right 
alliwart the road to yesterday in this respect. It was he Napoleon 
and his system that kept the Uourtons exiles from France and the Old 
fifta-u ycar.s longer, so long indeed that when they did 
finally return, it was laigely without their baggage of outworn ideas. 
Bonaparte thus prevented the restoration of the Old Regime. That was 
done for, for good and all. Privilege, abolished in 1789, remained abol- 
ished. The clergy, nobility, and tliird estate had been swept away. 
There remained only a vast mass of French citizens subject to the same 
laws, paying the same taxes, enjo3ring equal chances in life, as far as the 
state was concerned. The state showed no partiality, had no favorites. 
All shared in bearing the nation’s biurdens in proportion to their ability. 
And no dass levied taxes upon another — tithes and feudal dues were 
not restored. No class could exercise a monopoly of any craft or trade 
— the guilds with all their restrictions remained abolished. Moreover, 
all now liad an equal chance at public employment in the state or in 
the army. 

Bonaparte summed this policy up in the phrase “careers open to 
talent." This iiieti was not original with him, it was contained in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. But he held it. Under him there 
wore no arlifieial ])aiTiers, any one might rise as high as liis ability, his 
industry, his service justified, always on condition of his loyalty to the 
soveroigii. Kvery avenue was kept open to ambition and energy. Napo- 
leon’s marshals, tlio men who attained the highest positions in his armies, 
were humbly horn — Massena was the son ol a saloon-keeper, Augereau 
of a mason, Ney of a cooper, and Mumt of a country inn-keeper. None 
of these men could liave possibly become a marshal under the Old 
Regime, nor could Bonaparte himself possibly ever have risen to a 
higher rank than Uiat of colond and then only when well along in life. 
Bonaparte did not think that all men are equal in natural gifts or in 
social position, but he maintained eguali^ before the law, that priceless 
acquisition of the Revolution. 

He did not believe in liberty nor did he believe that, for that matter, 
the French believed in it. His career was one long denial j,,, 

or negation of it. Neither liberty of speech, nor hloerty of enemy of 
the press, neither intellectual nor political liberty received 
anything from him but blows and infringements. In this 
reqject his rule meant reaction to the spirit and the practice of the 
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Old Regime. It is quite true that the Coiivenlion anrl iho Diri'clory 
had also trampled ruthlessly upon lliis priaciple but it is also (luite true 
that neither he nor they could successfully defy wluU is plainly a domi- 
nant preoccupatioiij a deep-seated longing of the modern woild. For 
the last hundred years the ground has been cumbered with those who 
thought they could silence this passion lor freedom, and who found out, 
to their cost and the cost of others, that their efforts to imprison the 
human spirit were unavaihng. There are still, after all these instructive 
hundred years, rulers who share that opinion and act upon it. They have 
been able to preserve themselves and Uieir methods of government in 
certain countries. But their day of reckoning, it may safely be prophe- 
sied, is coming, as it came for Napoleon himself. They fight for a losing 
cause, as the history of the modem world shows. 

The activities of Bonaparte as First Consul, after Marengo and dur- 
ing the brief interval of peace, were rmremilting and far-reaching. It 
BoMpart* was then that he gave his full measure as a civil ruler. He 
as nilsr canccmcd with binding up the wounds or open sores of 

the nation, with determining the precise form of the national iastilutions, 
with iashioning the mould through which the national life was to go 
pulsing for a long future, with consolidalhig the foumlalions of his iimwr. 
A brief examination of this phase of his activity is eswnlial to a knowl- 
edge of the later history of France, and to our iipprenation of his own 
matchless and varied ability, of the power of sheer intellect and will 
applied to the problems of a society in Ilux. 

First, the party passions which had rioted for ten years must he 
quieted. Bonaparte’s policy toward the factions was conciliation. 
His policy coupled with stern and even savage repression of such ele- 
ct oonciiia- ments as refused to comply with tills primary requirement. 

There was room enough in Franco for all, but on one con- 
dition, that all accept the present rulers and acquiesce in the existing 
institutions and laws of the land. Offices would be open freely to former 
royalists, Jacobins, Girondists, on equal terms, no questions asked save 
that of loyalty. As a matter of fiict Bonaparte exercised his vast ap- 
Iftonl pointing power in this sense for the purpose of effacing all 
distinctions, all unhappy reminders of a troubled past. The 
non-iuring laws against the (mgris and, the recalcitrant priests were 

priests relaxed. Of over 100,000 emigrants, all but about 1,000 

irrecondlabbs received, by successive decrees, the legal right to return 
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and lo recover Uieir estates, if these had not been already sold. Only 
those who placed dicir devotion to llie House of Bourbon above all other 
considerations found the door resolutely closed. 

Bonaparte soon perceived that the strength of the Bourbon cause lay 
not in the merits or talents of the royal family itself or its aristocratic sup- 
porters, but in its close identification with the authorities of the Roman 
Catltolic Church. Through all the angry religious warfare of the Revo- 
lution the mass of the people had remained faithful to the priests and 
the priests were subject to the bishops. The bishops had refused to 
accept Oie various laws of the Revolution concerning them and had as a 
consequence been driven from the country. They were living mostly in 
England and in Germany, taking their cue from the Pope, who recognized 
Louis XVIII, brother of Louis XVI, as the legitimate ruler of France. 

Thus the religious dissension was fused with political opposilion — 

royalists and bishops were in the same galley. Bonaparte determined 

to sever this connection, thus leaving the extreme royalists 

high and dry, a staff of officers without an army. No nsoind to 

sooner had he returned from Marengo than he took meas- ““dMiaiae 

me royaUste 

ures to allow the Catholics that they had nothing to fear 
from him, that they amid enjoy tlicir religion undisturbed if Urey did 
not use tlicir liberty, under cover of religion, to plot against him and 
against the Revolutionary settlement. He was in all this not actuated 
by any roligiovts aontimont himself, hut by a purely political sentiment 
— he was himself as ho said, “Mohammedan in Egypt, Catholic in 
France,” not because ho considered that eiUicr was in the exclusive or 
authentic possession of the truth, but because he was a man of sense 
who saw the futility of trying to dragoon by force men who were relig- 
ious into any other camp than the one to which they naturally belonged. 
Bonaparte also saw that religion was an instrument which he might 
much better have on his side than allow to be on the aide of his enemies. 
He looked on religion as a force in politics, nothing else. Bonaparte 
Purely political, not spiritual, considerations determined 
his policy in now concluding with the Pope the famous mtnly oa a 
treaty or Concordat, which reversed much of the work of 
the Revolutionary assemblies, and determined the relations of church 
and slate in France for the whole nineteenth century. This important 
piece of legislation of the year 1802 lasted' 103 years, being abrogated 
only under the present republic, in 1905. 
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Bonaparte’s thought was that by restoring the Roman Catholie 
Church to something like its former primacy he would weaken the royal- 
Bonaparte isls. The people must have a religion, he said, but the reli- 
to wSnfto hands of the govcrntiient. Many of 

support of his adherents did not agree at all witli him in this attitude, 

the Church They thought it fat wiser to keep church and state divorced 

as they had been by the latest legislation of the Revolution. Bonaparte 
discussed the matter with the famous philosopher Volncy, whom he had 
just appointed a senator, saying to him, “France desires a 
opposttion to religion.” Volney replied that France also desired the 

hit plan Bourbons. At this Bonaparte assaulted the philosopher 

and gave him such a kick that he fell and lost consciousness. The army 
officers who were anti-clerical were bitter in their opposition and jibes, 
but Bonaparte went resolutely ahead. He know the influence that 
priests exercise over their flocks and he intended that tliey should ex- 
ercise it in his behalf. He meant to control them as he controlled the 
army and the thousands of slate officials. The control of religion ought 
to be vested in the ruler. “It is impossible to govern wilhoiil it,” he 
said. He therefore turned to the Pope and mode the treaty. “Uthe 
Pope had not existed,” he said, “I should have had to create him for 
this occasion.” 

By the Concordat Uic Catholic religion was rccognizc'd by Ihu Re- 
public to be that “of the great majority of the French peo[)le" and its 
free exercise was permitted. The Pope agreed to a reorganisation involv- 
ing a diminution in the number of bishoprics. He also recognized the 
sale of the church property cllecled by tlie Revolution. Henceforth the 
bishops were to be appointed by the First Consul but were to be actu- 
ally invested by the Pope. The bishops in turn were to appoint the 
priests, with the consent of the government. The bishops must take the 
oath of fidelity to the head of the stale. Botli bishops and priests were 
to receive salaries from the state. They really became state officials. 

The Concordat gave great satisfaction to the mass of the population 
for two reasons — it gave them back the normal exercise of the religion 
The ns..r.-s “ which they believed, and it confirmed their titles to the 
controlled by lands of the Church which they had bought during the 
fhe State Revolution, titles which the Church now recognized as 
legal. The Church soon found that Bonaparte regarded it as merely 
another source of influence, an instrument of rule. The clergy now be- 
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came Ilia supporters and in large measure abandoned royalism. More- 
over Bonaparte, by additional regulations to which he did not ask the 
Pope's assart, bound the clergy hand and foot to his own chariot 

The Concordat was nevertheless a mistake. France had worked out 
a policy of entire separation of church and state which, had it been al- 
lowed to continue, would liave brought the blessing of tol- BJbet o( the 
eration into the habits of the country. But the Concordat 
cut this promising development short and by tying church and state 
together in a union which each shortly found disagreeable it left to the 
entire nineteenth century an irritating and a dangerous problem. Nor 
did it preserve, for long, happy relations between Napoleon and the 
Pope. Not many years later a quarrel arose between them which grew 
and grew until the Pope excommunicated Napoleon and Napoleon sdzed 
the Pope and kept him prisoner. Napoleon himself came to consider 
the Concordat as the worst blunder in his career. However its immedi- 
ate advantages were considerable. 

“My real glory,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, “isnotmy having won 
forty battles. What will never be effaced, what will endure forever, is 
my Civil Code.” He was undoubtedly mistaken as to the xhe Code 
durability of this achievement, but he was correct in placing NsjoiSoa 
it higher than that activity which occupied far more of his time. The 
famous Code NapolCoik was an orderly, systematic, compact statement 
of the laws of France. Pre-revolutionary France had been governed by 
a perplexing number of systems of law of different historical origins. 
Then had come, with the Revolution, a flood of new legislation, inspired 
by different principles and greatly increasing the sum-total of laws in 
force. It was desirable to sift and harmonize ail these statutes, and to 
present to the people of France a body of law, dear, rational, and logi- 
cally arranged, so that henceforth all the doubt, uncertainty, and con- 
fusion whidi had hitherto characterized the administration of justice 
might be avoided and every Frenchman might easily know what his legal 
ri^ts and relations were, with reference to the state and 
his fellow dtizens. 'The Constituent Assembly, the Con- 
vention, the Directory, had aU appiedated the need of this 
codification and had had committees at work upon it, but 
the work had been uncompleted, Bonaparte now lent the 
driving force of his personality to the accomplishment of 
this task, and in a comparatively brief time the lawyers and the 
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Council ol State to ■whom he inlruhtcil the work hud it linihlied. The 
code to which Napoleon attached hih name preservnl llie ])riiu'i|ile of 
civil equality established by the Revolution. It was immediiUely put 
into force in France and was later introduced into countries con((uered 
or influenced by France, Belgium, the Genuan territories west of the 
Rhine, and Italy. 

Bonaparte’s own direct share in this monumental work was consid- 
erable and significant. Though no htwyer himself, and with little tech- 
nical knowledge of law, his marvelous intellectual ability, 
Bompirte’s , . , “ , . , , 

share in the the precision, penetration, and pertinence of many of his 

of criticisms, suggestions, questions, gave color and tone and 
character to the complete work. He presided over many 
of the sessions of the Council of State devoted to the eUihoralion of this 
code. “He spoke,” says a witness, “without embarrassment and with- 
out pretension. He was never inferior to any incniber of the Council; 
he often equaled the ablest of them by Uie ease wiUi which he seized the 
point of a question, by the justness of his ideas and the force of his 
reasoning; be often surprised them by the turn of his phrases and the 
originality of his expression.” Called a new Constantine liy Ilie clergy 
for having made the Concordat, Bonaparte wtus considered by the lawyeiB 
a new Justinian. He was as a matter of fact, in mimy respecls, (he 
superior of both. 

During these years of the Consulate Bonaparte achieved many 
other things than those which have been mentioned. He improved (he 
The Beak system of taxation greatly, and brought order into Die 
of Biance national finances. He founded Uie Bank of France which 
still exists — and another institution which has come down to our o\ni 
day, the Legion of Honor, for the distribution oi honors and emoluments 
The Legion to those who rendered distinguished service to the state, 
of Honor Opposed as undemocratic, as offensive to the principle of 
equality, it was nevertheless instituted. Though open to those who had 
rendered civil service as well as to those who had rendered military, as 
a matter of fact Napoleon conferred only 1,400 mosses out of 48,000 upon 
civilians. 

Nor did this exhaust the list of durable achievements of this crowded 
HntiMuI period of the Consulate. The system of national education 

ddncition ^5 jjj reorganized, and industry and commerce re- 

ceived the interested attention of the ambitious ruler. Roads were 
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improvetl, canals warn cuL, porta were dredged. The economic develop- 
ment of the country was so rapid as to occasion some uneasiness in 
England. 

Thus was can'icd through an extensive and profound renovation of 
tlic national life. This period of the Consulate is that part of Bonaparte’s 

© career which was most useful 

to his fellow men, most contrib- 
utory to the welfare of his 
country. His work was not 
accomplished without risk to 
himself. As his reputation and 
authority increas^, the wrath 
of those who saw their way to 
power barred by his formid- 
able person inueased also. At 

had looked to him sad Ui* 
to imitate the 
English General Monk who 
bad used his position for the 
'toT^esCoKs™ restoraUon Of Charles 11. But 

AClot llio moaal in bronxe by Jeuffroy. 

' Bonaparte had no notion of 

acting any Juch graceful and altruislic a part. When this became 
apparent certain reckless royalists commenced to plot against him, 
began considering that it was possible to murder him. An attack upon 
him occurred shortly after Marengo. Many Eves were lost but he 
escaped with bis by the narrowest margin. 

A more seiious plot was woven in London in the cirde of the Count 
of Artois, younger brother of Louis XVI. The ptindpal agents were 
Georges Cadoudal and Pichegru. Bonaparte, through his police, knew 
of the plot. He hoped, in allowing it to develop, to get his n, 
hands on the Count of Artois. But the Count did not land Cadondal 
in France. Cadoudal and his accomplices were taken and 
phot. Pichegru was found strangled in prison. Bonaparte wished to 
make an example of the House of Bourbon which would be remembered. 
This led him to commit a monstrous crime. He ordered the seiaure on 
German soil of the young Duke d’Enghien, the Prince of Coud6, a mem- 
ber of a branch of the Bourbon family. The prince, who was innocent 
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of any connection whatcvei' with Iho conapiracy, was abducted, brought 
Execution of Vincennes at five o’clock on the evening of March ao, 
the Duke 1804, was Sent before a court-martial at eleven o’lloek and 
d EngUen court- 

yard and shot. This was assassinalion pure and simple and it was 
Bonaparte’s own act. It has — 

remained ever since an odious 
blot upon his name, which the 
multitudinous seas cannot wash 
out. Its immediate object, how- 
ever, was achieved. The royal- 
ists ceased plotting the murder 
of the Corsican. 

A few days after this Bona- 
parte look another step forward 
in the consolidation of his powers. 

In 1S02, after the Treaty of 
Amiens had been made, he had 
astutely contrived to have his 
„ , consulate for ten 

Bonuparto years transformed 

becomes ^ consulate 

rTaoolooa L 

Emperor of for life, with tho 
right to name his 
successor. The only Tm. Dum; »’Kn(,iih.n 

remaininB step was taken in 1804 w'Biuvini! nficr on niiginal drawing by 

, , , Count do J.Cly, 

when a servile Senate approved 

a new constitution, declaring him Emperor of tlie French, “this change 
being demanded by the interests of the French people.” It was at 
any rate agreeable to the French people, who in a popular vote or plebis- 
cite ratihed it overwhelmingly. Henceforth he is designated by his 
first name, in the manner of monarchs. It happened to be a mote 
musical and sonorous name than most monarchs have possessed. 

“I found the crown of France lying on the ground,” Napoleon once 
said, “and I picked it up with my sword,” a vivid summary of an 
important chapter in his biography. 
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THE EARLY YEARS OF THE EMPTRE 

The Empire lasted ten years, from 1804 to 1814. H was a period of 
uiunterrupted warfare in which a long scries of amazing victories was 
swallowed up in final, overwhelming defeat. The central, ovennastering 
figure in this agitating story, dominating the decade so completely tliat 
The Nape- it is known by his name, was this man whose ambition 
leonk Age vaulted SO dizzily, only to o’erleap itself. Napoleon ranks 
with Alexander, Casar, Charlemagne, as one of tire most powerful 
conquerors and rulers of history. It would he both interesting and in- 
structive to compare these four. It is by no means certain that Napoleon 
would not be considered the greatest of them all. Certainly we have 
far more abundant information concerning him than we have concerning 
lie others. 

When he became emperor he was Hurty-fivc years old and was in 
the full possession of all his magnificent powers. For he was marvelously 
Personal His kaln was a wonderful organ, swift in its proc- 

ihaxartoriB- esses, tenacious in its grip, lucid, precise, tireless, and It 
was served by an incredibly capacious and accurate mem- 
ory. ‘‘He never blundered into victory,” says Emerson, "but won his 
battles in his head, before he won them on the field,” All bis intellectual 
resources were available at any moment, He said of himself, ‘‘Hillercnt 
matters are stowed away in my brain as in archest of drawers, When 
I wish to interrupt a piece of work I dose that drawer and open another. 
None of them ever get mixed, never does this inconvenience or fatigue 
me. When I feel sleepy I shut all the drawers and go to sleep.” 

Napoleon possessed a varied and vivid imagination, was always, as 
he said, ‘‘living two years in advance,” weaving plans and dreams and 
then considermg coolly the necessary ways and means to realize them. 
This union of the practical and the poetic, the realistic and the imag- 
inative, each raised to the highest pitch, was rendered potent by a will 
that recognized no obstacles, and by an almost superhuman activity. 
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Napoleon loved work, and no man in Europe, and tew in all liislory 

have labored as did he. “Work is my element, for which 

•' ’ His esctrftOf" 

I was born and fitted,” lie said at St. Helena, at the end of dinary 

his life. “I have known the limits of the power of my 

, , T 1 . r for work 

arms and legs; I have never discovered those of my power 

of work.” Working twelve or sixteen and, if necessary, twenty hours a 

day, rarely spending more tlian fifteen or twenty minutes at his meals, 

able to fall asleep at will, and to awaken with his mind instantly alert, 

he lost no time and drove his secretaries and subordinates at full speed. 

We gain some idea of the prodigious labor accomplished by him when we 

consider that his published correspondence, comprising 23,000 pieces, 

fills thirty-two volumes and that 50,000 additional letters dictated by 

him are known to be in existence but have not yet been printed. Here 

was no do-nothing king but the most industrious man in Eiurope. Happy, 

too, only in his work. The ordinary pleasures of men he found tedious, 

indulging in them only when his position rendered it necessary. He 

rarely smiled, he never laughed, Ms convcrsalion was gen- His bearing 

erally a monologue, but brilliant, animated, trenchant, “ 

rusMng, frequently impertinent and rude, He had no scruples and he 

had no manner's. He was ill-bred, as was shown in his relations with 

women, of whom he had a low opinion. His language, whether Italian 

or French, lacked distinction, finish, correctness, but never Indeed sali- 

ency or inlorcst. The Gmces had not presided over his birth, but the 

Fates had. He had a magnificent talent os stage manager and actor, 

setting the scenes, playing the parts consummately in all the varied 

ceremonies in whidi he was necessarily involved, coronation, reviews, 

diplomatic audiences, interviews with other monarchs. His prodamar 

tions, his bulletins to hiSg army were masterpieces. He could cajole in 

the silkiest tones, could threaten, in. the iciest, could shed tears or burst 

into -violence, smashing furniture and bric-a,.brac when he felt that such 

actions would produce the effect desired. The Pope, Pius VH, seeing him 

once in such a display of passion, observed, “tragedian,” “comedian.” 

He had no friends, he despised aU theorists like those who had 
sowed the fructifying seeds of the Revolutioir broadcast, he harried all 
opponents out of the country or into silence, he made His mastery 
his ministers mere hard-worked servants, hut he won the 
admiration and devotion of his soldiers by the glamor of his -nctories, 
he held the peasantry in the holbw of his hand by constantly guaran- 
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li'ciii)' llioii llii'ir liiixls, ;iiiil rjvil I'nuiilily, llic lliiiinx whirl) wo-r, 
ui tlmi)- oiiiiiiHii, llm only (liiu(<h in llir Rrvoliiliou lliiil rouiitwl, lie 
was as little as he was big. He would lie sharaelessly, would cheat at 
cards, was superstitious in strange ways. He was a man oi whom 
more evil and more good can be said and has been said limn oi many 
historical figures. He cannot Ije easily described, and certainly not in 
any brief compass. 

Now that Napoleon was emperor he proceeded to organize the state 
imperially. Offices with high-sounding, ancient titles were created and 
HapoUon There was a Grand Chamberlain, a Grand Marshal 

eBtabitshes of the Palace, a Grand Master of Ceremonies and so on. 
a court ^ created, eiqjensive, and as gay as it could 

be made to be at a soldier’s orders. The Emperor’s family, declared 
Princes of France, donned new titles and prepared lor whatever 
honors and emoluments might flow from the bubbling fountain-head. 
The court resumed the manners and customs which had been in vogue 
before the Revolution. Republican simpUcily gave way to imperial 
KapoUoa ptotcnsions, altitudes, eHravagaitces, pose. The consti- 
crownod In tution was revised to meet the situation, and Napoleon 
Kdtro nome ctowiied in a memorable and sumptuous ceremony in 
Nfltre Dame, the Pope coming all the way from Rome to assist — but 
not to crown. At the critical point in the splendid ceremony Napoleon 
aowned himseli and then crowned the Empress. Rut the Pope poured 
the holy oil upon Napoleon's head. This former lieutenant ol artillery 
thus became the “anointed of the Lord,” in good though irregular 
standing. He crowned himself a KtUc later King of Italy, after he horl 
changed the Cisalpine Republic into the Kingdom of Italy (xfior). 

The history of the Empire is the history ol ten years of uw'nler- 
rupted war. Europe saw a imiversal menace to the independence and 
nw period liberty of all states in the growing and arrogant ascend- 
of the Em- gjjgy gf France, an ascendency and a Uircai all the more 

Pltft 0116 It 

uBintenupted ouvious and dangerous now Uiat that country was abso- 
lately in the hands of an autocrat, and that too an auto- 


crat who had grown great by war and whose military tastes and 
talents would now have free rein. Napoleon was evoking on every 
occasion, intentionally and ostentatiously, the imperial souvenirs of 
Julius Caesar and of Charlemagne. What could this mean except that 
be planned to rule not only France, hut Europe, consequently the 
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Na»>I£02T CrOWNCTG JOSEVBIM& 
Fioni the painting ]>jr David in the Louvre. 
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Napoleon in ihl Ihiferial Robi l 
rVom an engraving alter the picture hy G&rdrd 


,W0rld? Unless the other nations were willing to accept suhoidinate 
positions, were willing to abdicate their rank as equals in the family of 
nations, they must fight the dictatoiship which was manifestly impend- 
ing Fundamentally this is what the ten yeais’ war meant, the right 
of other states to live and prosper, not on mere sufferance of Napoleon, 
but by their own right and because universal domination or the undue 
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ascendency of any single state would necessarily lie dangerous to the 
other slates and to whatever clcmenits of civilization they represented. 
France already had that ascendency in 1804,. Under Napoleon she 
made a tremendous effort to convert it into absolute and ^ 01)1016 the 
universal domination. She almost succeeded. That she constant 
failed was due primarily to the steadfast, unshakable, oppo- 
sition of one power, England, which never acquiesced in her preten- 
sions, which fought them at every stage with all her might, through good 
report and through evil report, stirring up opposition wher- seg.p(„j„ 
ever she could, weaving coalition after coalition, using her versus land- 
money and her navy untiringly in the effort. It was a war 
of the giants. A sh'ildng aspect of the matter was the struggle between 
sea-power, directed by England, and land-power, directed by Napoleon. 

While the Empire was being organized in 1804 a new coalition was 
being formed against Franco, the third in the series we are studying. 
England and France had made peace at Amiens in 1802. npjjpnj 
That peace lasted only a year, until May 17, 1803. Then EuBiand's 
the two stales flew to arras again. The reasons were vari- 
ous. England was jealous of the French e.\pansion which had been 
secured by the treaties of Carapo Formio and Lundville, French control 
of the loft bank of the Rhine, Frcndi domination over considerable 
parts of the Italian peninsula, particularly French conquest of Bd- 
gium, induding the fine port of Antwerp, England had always been 
opposed to French expansion, particularly northward along the Chan- 
nd, which Englishmen considered and called the English Channel. The 
English did not wish any rival along those shores. However, despite 
this, they had finally consented to make the Peace of Amiens. The chief 
motive had been the condition of their industries. The long war, since 
1793, had damaged their trade enormously. They hoped, by making 

peace with France, to find the markets of the Continent , „ 

^ ’ The hollow- 

open to them once more, and thus to revive their trade, ness oJ the 

But they diortly saw that this was not at all the idea of 
France, Napoleon wished to develop the industries of 
France, wished to have French industries not only supply the French 
market but win the markets of the other countries on the Continent. 
He therefore established high protective tariffs with this end in view. 
Thus English competition was excluded or at least greatly reduced. 
The English were extremely angry and did not at all propose to lie 



too 
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down supinely, bcalcii withmil a struggle. 'I’hal hud never been their 
custom. War would be less burdensome, said their business men. For 
England, commerce was her very breath ot lite. Without it she could 
not exist. This explains why, now that she entered upon a struggle in 
its defense, she did not lay down her arms again uni 11 she had her 
rival safely imprisoned on the island of St. Helena. 

There were other causes of friction between the two countries which 


rendered peace most unstable. With both nations ready for war, though 
not eager for it, causes for rupture were not hard to find. War broke 
Renewal of out between them in May, 1803. Napoleon immediately 

brtwem sei2;ed Hanover, a possession in Germany of the Engli^ 

Trance and king. He declared the long coast of Europe from Hanovei' 

England southward and eastward to Taranto in Italy blockaded, 

that is, closed to English commerce, and be began to prepare for an 
invasion of England itself. This was a difiQ.cult task, requiring much 
time, for France was inferior to England on the seas and yet, unless slie 
could control the Channel for a while at least, she could not send an 
army of invasion. Napoleon established a vast camp of 150,000 men at 
Uapoicoa Boulogne to be ready for tire descent. He Irastoncd the con- 

fhreatens stnicUon of hundreds of flat-boats for transport. Whether 

En^Md* ' mako-bclievc mtended to alarm England, 

whether he knew that after all it was a hopeless undertak- 
ing, and was simply displaying all this activity to compel England to 
think that peace would be wiser than running the risk of invasion, we 
do not positively know. 

At any rate England was not intimidated. She prepared for de- 
fense, and she also prepared for offense by seeking and finding allies on 
the Continent, by building up a coalition which might hold Napoleon 
in check, which might, it was hoped, even drive France back within her 
original boundaries, taking away from her the recent acquisitions of 
England Belgium, the left bank of the Rliine, and the Italian annexa- 

iiniids np a tions and protectorates. England made a treaty to this 

MW mall- ggg(.j. Russia, which had her own reasons for opposing 
France — her dread of his projects in the Eastern Medi- 
tenanean at the expense of the Turkish Empire, For if any one was to 
carve up the Turkish Empire, Russia wiriied to do it herself. The Eng- 
lish agreed to pay subsidies to the Czar, a certain amount for every 
100,000 men she should furnish for the war. 
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Finally in 1805 Austria entered the coalition, jealous ol Napoleon's 
aggressions in Italy, anxious to wipe out the memory ol 
the defeats of the two campaigns in which he had con- joinB the 
quered her in 1796 and 1800, eager, also, to recover the 
position she had once held as the dominant power in the Italian 
peninsula. 

Such was the situation in 1805. When he was quite ready Napoleon 
struck with tremendous effect, not against England, whicli he could not 
reach because of the silver streak of sea that lay between Hapoleon’s 
them, not against Russia, which was too remote for immodi- *'*'."* 
ate attention, but against his old-time enemy, Austria, and aBainst 
he bowled her over more summarily and more humiliatingly Auatria 
than he had ever done before. 

The campaign of 1805 was another Napoleonic masterpiece. The 
Austrians, not waiting for their allies, the Russians, to come up, had sent 
an army of 80,000 men under General Mack up the Danube into Bavaria. 
Mack had taken his position at IJlm, expecting tliat Naploeon would 
come through the passes of the Black Forest, the most direct and the 
usual way for a French army invading southern Germany. But not at 
all. Napoleon had a very different plan. Sending enough troops into 
the Black Forest region to conlimi Mack in Ids opinion that this was 
the strategic point to hold, and Ums keeping him rooted there, Napoleon 
transferred his Grand Army from Boulogne and the shores of tire English 
Channel, where it had been training lor the past two years, across Ger- 
many from north to south, a distance of 500 miles, in 
twenty-tlirec days of loiced marches, conducted in aston- attacks 
ishing secrecy and with mathematical predsion. He thus 
threw himself into the rear of Mack’s army, between it and 
Vienna, cutting the line of communication, and repealing the strategy 
of the Great Saint Bernard and Marengo campaign of 1800. Mack had 
expected Napoleon to come from the west through the Black Forest. 
Instead, when it was too late, he found him coming from the east, up 
the Danube, toward Uhn. Napoleon made short work of Mack, forcing 
him to capitulate at Uhn, October 20. “l have accomplished what I 
set out to do,” he wrote Josephine. "l have destroyed the Austrian 
army by means of marches alone.” It was a victory won by legs 
— 60,000 prisoners, 120 guns, more than thirty generals. It had cost 
him only 1,500 men. 
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The way was now open down the Danube to Vienna. Thither, 
along poor roads and through rain and snow Napoleon rushed, covering 
the distance in three weeks. Vienna was entered in triumph and with- 
out reastance as the Emperor Francis had retired in a northeasterly 
direction, desiring to effect a junction with the oncoming Russian array. 
The battle Napoleon followed him and on December 2, 1S05, won 
ol Auster- perhaps his most famous victory, the battle of Austerlilz, 
^ jaoT) Ns coronation as Emperor. All 

day long the battle raged. The sun breaking through the 
wintry fogs was considered a favorable omen by the French and hence- 
forth became the legendary s3nnbol of success. The fighting was terrific. 
The bravery ol the soldiers on both sides was boundless, but the gen- 
eralship of Napoleon was as superior as that of the Austro-Russians 
was faulty. The result was dedavc, overwhelming. Tire allies were 
routed and sent flying in every direction. They had lost a large number 
of men and nearly all of their artillery. Napoleon, with originally in- 
ferior numbers, had not used all he had, had not thrown in his reserves. 
The “ Sim of No wonder he addressed his troops in an exultant strain. 
Austettitz" "Soldiers, I am satisfied with you. In the battle of Aus- 
terlitz you have justified all my expectations by your intrepidity; you 
have adorned your eagles with immortal glory." No wonder that he 
told them that they were marked men, that on returning to Prance all 
they would need to say in order to command adiniratiun would be: "l 
was at the battle of Austerlilz.” 

The results of this brief and brUlhint campaign were various and 
striking. The Russians did not make peace but withdrew in great dis- 
order as best they could to their own country. But Austria immediately 
signed a peace and a very costly one, too. By the Treaty of Pressburg, 
The Treaty of “^Nated by Napoleon, who now had beaten her disastrously 
PreBBburg for the third time, she suffered her greatest humiliation, 
her severest losses. She ceded Venelia, a country she had 
held for eight years, since Campo Formio, to the Kingdom 
of Italy, whose king was Napoleon. Istria and Dalmatia also she ceded 
to Napoleon. Of all this coast line of the upper Adriatic she retained only 
the sin^e port of Trieste. Not Austria but France was henceforth the 
chief Adriatic power. The German prindpalilies, Bavaria and Baden, 
had sided with Napoleon in the late campaign and Austria was now 
compelled to cede to each of them some of her valuable possessions in 
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South Germany, Shut out of the Adriatic, shut out ol Italy, Austria 
lost 3,000,000 subjects. She became nearly a land-locked country. 
Moreover she was compelled to acquiesce in other changes that Napoleon 
had made or was about to make in various countries. 

Napoleon began now to play with zest the congenial r 61 e of Charle- 
magne, about which ho 
was prone to talk enthu- 
siastically and with rhe- 
torical estravagance. 
Having magically made 
himself Emperor, he now 
made others kings. As 
he abased mountains so 
he exalted valleys. In 
the early months of 1S06 
he created four kings. 
He raised 
Bavaria and 
W tirtem- 

berg, hitherto duchies, 
to the rank of kingdoms, 
which they have since 
held, “in grateful rec- 
ompense for the attach- 
ment they have shown 
the Emperor,” he said. 
During the campaign tlie 
King of Naples had at a 
critical moment sided 
with his enemies. Na- 
poleon therefore issued a simple decree, merely stating that “The 
House of Bourbon has ceased to rule in Naples.” He gave the vacant 
throne to his brother Joseph, two years older than lumself. Joseph, who 
had first studied to become a priest, then to become an army officer, 
and stiU later to become a lawyer, now found himself a king, not by the 
grace of God, but by the grace of a younger brother. 

The horn of plenty was not yet empty. Napoleon, after Auster- 
litz, forced the Batavian Republic, that is Holland, to become a mon- 
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archy and to accept his brother Louis, thirty-two years of age, as its 
king. Louis, as mild as his brother was hard, thought that tlic way to 
rule was to consult the interests and wm the alloclions of his subjects, 
As this was not Napoleon’s idea, 

Louis was destined to a rough and 
unhappy, and also brief, experience 
as king. ' ‘ When men say of a king 
that he is a good man, it means 
that he is a failure,” was the infor- 
mation that Napoleon sent Louis 
for his instruction. 

The number of kingdoms at 
Napoleon’s disposal was limited, 
temporarily at least. But he had 
many other favors to bestow, 
which were not to be despised. 

Uie Camlly Nor were they de- 
spised. His sister 
Elise was made Princess of Lucca 
and Carrara, his sister Pauline, a 
beautiful and luxurious young 
creature, married Prince Borghese 
and became Duchess of Guastalla, and Ms youngest sister, Caroline, who 
resembled him in strength of character, married Miuat, the dashing 
cavalry officer, wlio now became Duke of Berg, an artificial state which 
Napoleon created along the lower Rhine. 

Two brothers, Luden and Jerome, were not provided for, and thereby 
hangs a tale. Each had incurred Napoleon’s displeasure, as each had 
lucitn and carried for love and without asking his consent. He 
Jerome in had other plans for them and was enraged at their in- 
dependence. Both were expelled from the charmed circle, 
until they should put away thdr wives and marry others accord- 
ing to Napoleon’s taste, not theirs. This Lucien steadfastly refused to 
do and so he who, by his presence of mind on the 19th of Brumaire, had 
saved the day and rendered all this story possible, stood outside the 
imperial favor, counting no more in the history of the times, When 
Jerome, the youngest member of this astonishing family, and made of 
mote pliable stufT, awoke from love’s young dream, at the furious dc- 
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mauds of Naixjleon, and pul away his lioautiful AnKiritaii bride, Ihe 
Baltimore belle, Elizabeth Patterson, then he too became a king. All 
who worshiped Mammon in those exciting days received their appro- 
priate reward. 

It would be pleasant to continue this catalogue of favors, scattered 

right and left by the mM who had 
rapidly grown so great. Officials 
of the state, generals of the army, 
and more distant relatives received 
glittering prizes and went on their 
way rejoicing, anxious for more. 
Appetite is said to grow by that 
on which it feeds. 

More important far than this 
flowering of family fortunes was 
another result of the AusterHtz 
campaign, the transformation of 
Germany, effected by the French 
with the eager and , traas-, 

selfish coBperation of formation of 
many German 
princes. That transformation, 
which greatly reduced the dis- 
tracting number of German states, 
by allowing some to absorb others, 
had already been going on for several years, When France, acquired the 
German territory west of the river BMne, it was agreed, in the treaties 
of Campo Formic and Luneville, that the princes tlius dispossessed should 
receive compensations east of the river Rhine. This obviously could not 
be done literally and for all, as every inch of territoiy east of the Rhine 
already had its ruler. As a matter of fact the change ivas worked out by 
compensating only the hereditary rulers. There were, both on the left 
baiik and on the right and alt throughout Germany, many petty states 
whose rulers were not hereditary — ecclesiastical states, and free impe- 
rial dlies. Now these were tossed to the princes who ruled by heredi- 
tary right, as compensation for the territories they had lost west of the 
river lUhine. This wholesale destruction of petty German states for the 
advantage of other lucky German states was accomplished not by the 
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Germans themselves, whidi would have been shameless enough, but 
was accomplished in Paris. In I he anlecliambers of the 
First Consul, particularly in the parlors of Talleyrand, the 
disgraceful beggmg for pelf went on. Talleyrand grew 
rapidly tidi, so many 
were the “gilLs” — 
one dreads to thinlt what they 
would be called in a vulgar de- 
mocracy — which German princes 
gave him for his support in de- 
spoiling their fcUow-Germans. 

For months the disgusting traffic 
went on and, when it ended in 
the “ Conclusion” of Match, 1S03, 
really dictated by Bonaparte, the 
number of German principalities 
had greatly decreased. All the 
ecclesiastical states of Germany, 
wiUi one single exception, had 
disappeared and of the fifty free 
cities only six remained. All 
went to enlarge other stales. At 
least the map of Germany was 
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simpler, but the position ol the Church and of the Empire was greatly 
altered. Of the 360 states which composed the Holy Roman or German 
Empire in 1792 only eighty-two remained in 1805. 

All this had occurred before Ausleilitz. Alter Austerlilz tlie pace 
was increased, ending in the complete destruction of the Empire. Paris 
Eflects of the became the center of German politics and intrigues, 
AustuUtz as in 1803. The result was that in 1806 the new kings of 

campRtsa Bavaria and 'Whitemberg and fourteen other German 

princes renounced their allegiance to the German Emperor, formed a 
new Confederation of the Rhine (July la, 1806), recognized Napoleon 
. . , as their “Protector,” made an ofiensive and defensive 

the Confed- albance with him which gave to him the control of their 

foreign policy, the settlement of questions of peace and 
war, and guaranteed him 63,000 German troops for his 
wars. Fresh annexations to these slates were made. Thus perished 
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many more petty German states, eagerly absorbed by the fortunate 
sixteen. 

Perished also the Holy Roman Empire ■which had been in existence, 
real or shadowy, for a thousand years. The secession of 
the sixteen princes and the foimation of the Confedera- of fho Holy 
tion of the Rhine killed it It was only formal interment, 
therefore, when Napoleon demanded of the Emperor Fian- 
ds, whom he had defeated at Austerhtz, that he renounce his title 
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as Holy Roman Emperor. 'J'hk Francis liaatened to do (August 6, r8o6), 
contenting himseli henceforth with llic new litlo he had given himself 
two years earlier, when Napoleon had assumeil (he imperial title, tlenec- 
forth he who had been Francis II 
of the Holy Roman Empire was 
called Francis I, Hereditary Em- 
peror of Austria. 

Napoleon, who could neither 
read nor speak a word of German, 
was now the teal ruler of a large 
part of Germany, the strongest 
factor in German poKtics. To 
French in- French domination 

auence (n of West Germany, 

Gennhny annexed to France 

earlier, came an important in- 
aease of Muence. It was now 
that French ideas began in a 
modified form to remould the civil 
life of South Germany. Tithes 
were abolished, the inequality of 
social classes in the eyes of the law 
was reduced though not destroyed, religious libcrly was cstablislicd, 
the position of the Jews was improved. The Gennans lost in self-respect 
from this French domination, the patriotism of such as were patriotic 
was sorely wounded at the sight of this alien rule, hut in the practical 
contrivances of a modernized social life, worked oul by the French 
Revolution, and now in a measure introduced among them, they had 
a salutary compensation. 

While all this shifting of scenes was being effected Napoleon had 
kept a large army in South Germany. The relations with Prussia, 
The rektiona which country had been neutral for the past ten years, 
Mifpraaaia Treaty of Basel of 1793, were becoming strained 

become and grew rapidly more so. The policy of the Prussian 
aWiibied Frederick William HI, was weak, vacillating, covet- 

ous. His diplomacy was playing fast and loose with his obligations as 
a neutral and with his desires for the territorial, aggrandizement of 
Prussia. Napoleon’s attitude was insolent and contemptuous. Both 
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sides niiuli J.n iiii(n\ijl)li tml duMiUnslii luoid 111 ili)iil)li-dia,l)iiK. 
'Ihc sokIuI ikUils, lui'lily (lisiuthUililc lo holli, uinnoL lit luiwlul heie. 
Finally tlie wai paily 111 Beilin got Ihe upper hand, led by the high- 
spiiited and beautiful Queen Louise and by the military duels, lebcs 
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of the gloiious eia of Fredeiick Uie Gieat, who thought they could do 
what Fredenck had done, that is, defeat the French with ease. As if 
to give the world some intimation of the teiiible significance of thdr dis- 
pleasure they went to the French Embassy in Berbn and bravely whetted 
their swords upon its steps of stone. The royalist officers at Versailles 
in the eaily days of the Revolution had shown no more inane folly in 
playing with fire than did the Piussian militaiy caste at this tirna The 
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one had learned its lesson. The other was now to go to tlie same pitiless 
school of experience. 

Hating France and having an insensate confidence in their own supe- 
riority, the Prussian war party forced the government to issue an ulti- 
Wfli between Napoleon, Emperor of the French, demanding 

France and that he withdraw his French troops beyond the Rhine. 

Napoleon knew better how to give ultimatums than how 
to receive them. He had watched the machinations of the 
Prussian ruling class with close attention. He was absolutely prepared 
when the rupture came. He now fell upon them like a cloudburst and 
administered a crushing blow in the two battles of 'Jena and Auerstfidt, 
Diaastroua fought on the same day at those two places, a few miles 
ftuMlana 14, 1806), he himself in command of the 

Jena and former, Davout of the latter. The Prussians fought bravely 
Anerctsdt jjjgj]. generalship was bad. Their whole army was 

disorganized, became panic-stricken, streamed from the field of battle as 
best it could, no longer receiving or obeying orders, many throwing 
away tlieir arms, fleeing in every direction. Thousands of prisoners were 
taken and in succeeding days French officers scoured the country after 
the fugitives, taking thousands more. The collapse was complete. 
There was no longer any Prussiau army. One after anotlier all the 
fortresses fell. 

On the 2Sth of October Napoleon entered Berlin in triumph. He had 
previously visited the tomb of Frederick the Great at Potsdam in order 
iTapoieon admiration for his genius. He had the execrable 

enters Ber- taste, however, to take the dead Frederick’s sword and 
M S?*"” sash and send tliem to Paris as tropliies. “The entire king- 
dom of Prussia is in my hands,” he announced. Ho planned 
that the punishment should be proporUonate to his rage. He drew up a 
decree deposing the House of Hohenzollern but did not issue it, waiting 
for a more spectacular moment. He hud enormous war contributions 
upon the unhappy victim. 

Napoleon postponed the announcement of the final doom until he 
Tbs Berlia finished with another enemy, Russia. Be- 

'Deraees fore leaving Berlin for the new campaign he issued the 
famous decrees which declared the British Isles in a state 
of blockade and prohibited commerce with them on the 
part of his dominions and those of Ms allies. 
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In the campaign of 1806 the Russians had been allied with tlic Prus- 
sians although they had taken no part, as the latter had not waited for 
them to come up. Napoleon now turned his attention to -jj,, 
them. Going to Warsaw, the leading city of that part of salpi agafast 
Poland which Prussia had acquired in the partition of that 
country, he planned the new campaign, which was signalized by two 
chief battles, Eylau and Friedland. The former vras one of the most 
bloody of his entire career. Fighting in the midst of a blinding snow- 
storm on February 8, 1807, Napoleon narrowly escaped defeat. The 
slaughter was frightful — " sheer butchery,” said Napoleon later. “ What 
carnage,” said Ney, “and no results,” thus accurately describing this en- 
counter. Napoleon managed to keep the field and in his usual way he 
represented the battle as a victory. But it was a drawn battle. For the 
first time in Europe he had failed to win. The Russian soldiers fought 
with reckless bravery — “it was necessary to kill them twice," was the 
way the French soldiers expressed it. 

Four months later, however, on June 14, 1807, on the anniversary of 
Marengo, Napoleon’s star shone again unclouded. He won a victory at 
Friedland which, as he informed Josephine, “is the worthy 
sister of Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena." The victory was oi Friodtand 
at any rate so decisive that the Czar, Alexander I, consented 
to make overtures for peace. The Peace of Tilsit was con- 
cluded by the two Emperors in person after many interviews, the first 
one of which was held on a raft in the middle of the river Niemen. 
Not only did they make peace but they went further and Tie Treetiee 
made a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive. Napo- 
leon gained a great diplomatic victory, which completely altered the pre- 
vious diplomatic system of Europe, a fitting dimax to three years of 
remarkable achievement upon the field of battle. Exercising upon Alex- 
ander all his powers of fascination, of flattery, of imagination, of quick 
and sympathetic understanding, he completely won him over. The two 
Emperors conversed in the most dulcet, rapturous way. “ Why did not 
we two meet earlier? ” exdaimed the enthusiastic Czar 
of All the Rnssias. With their two imperial heads bowed Kussia le- 
aver a map of Europe they proceeded to divide it. Alex- “““ ® ' 
ander was given to understand that he might take Finland, which he 
coveted, from Sweden, and attractive pickings from the vast Turkish 
Empire were dangled somewhat vaguely before him. On the other hand 
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and, in case England dcchned to make peace, then Russia would join 
Fiance in cniorcing the continental blockade, which was designed to 
bring England to terms. 

Napoleon out of regard for his new friend and ally promised to allow 
PniBBta dis- Prussia still to exist The decree dethroning the House of 
memteed Hohenzollem was never issued. But Napoleon’s terms to 
Prussia were very severe. She must give up all her territory west of the 
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River Elbe. Out ol this and other German territories Napoleon now 
made the Kingdom oi Westphalia which he gave to his brother Jerome, 
who had by this time divorced his American wile. Prussia's eastern pos- 
sessions were also dhniuislicd. Most of what she Iiad acquired in the par- 
titions of Poland was taken from her and created into the Grand Duchy 

of Warsaw, to be ruled over 
by the sovereign of Saxony, 
whose title of Elector Napo- 
leon at this juncture now 
changed into that of King. 

These three „ 

The Con- 

Slfl-tes, WcsLpiia.- faderation of 
lia, Saxony, and 
the Duchy of 
Warsaw now entered the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, 
whose name thus became a 
misnomer, as tlic Confedera- 
tion included not only the 
Rhenish and South German 
slates but stretched from 
France to the Vistula, includ- 
ing pmctically all Germany 
except Prussia, now reduced 
to half her former sise, and 
except Austria, 

Naturally Napoleon was in 
high feather as he turned homeward. Naturally, also, he was pleased 
with the Czar. “ He is a handsome, good young emperor, xvith more mind 
than he is generally credited with” — such was Napoleon’s encomium. 
Next to being sole master of all Europe came the sharing of mastery with 
only one other. A few months later be wrote his new ally that “the 
work of Tilsit win regulate the destinies of the world.” There only re- 
mained the English, “the active islanders,” not yet charmed or con- 
quered. In the same letter to the Czar Napoleon refers to them as “ the 
enemies of the world” and told how they could be easily brought to 
book. He had forgotten, or rather he had wished to have the world 
forget, that there was one monstrous flaw in the apparent pei'tection of 
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his prodigious success. Two years before, on the very day after Uio 
Die Eaiiia CE^pifulation of Ulm, Admiral Nelson had completely d?" 
of Trafalgar stroyed the French ileet in the battle of Trafalgar (Octobri 
1805 )''°'^ 21, 1805), giving his life that England might live and in' 

spiring his own age and succeeding ages by the ciy, “Eng- 
land expects every man. to do his duty!” 

The French papers did not mention the battle of Trafalgar but it 
nevertheless bulks large in history. This was Napoleon’s second taste 
of sea-power, his first having been, as we have seen, in Egypt, several 
years before, also at the hands of Nelson. 

Napoleon returned to Paris in the pride of power and of supreme' 
achievement. But, it is said, pride cometh before a fall. Was the 
race mistalcen when it coined this cooling phrase of proverbial wisdom? 
It remained to be seen. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE EMPIRE AT ITS HEIGHT 

After Tilsit there remained England, always England, as the enemy 
of France. In 1S05 Napoleon had defeated Austria, in 1806 Prussia, in 
1807 Russia. Then the last named power had shifted its policy com- 
pletely, had changed partners, 
and, discarding its former allies, 
had become the ally oi its former 
enemy. 

Napoleon was now in a posi- 
tion to turn his attention to Eng- 
land. As she was mistress of the 
seas, as she had at the battle of 
Trafalgar in 1805 destroyed the 
French navy, tlic Emperor was 
compelled to find „ , 

. Napoleon 
oliicv niSB>nS} il there now to 

were any, of hum- 
bling the elusive 
enemy. England must be 
beaten, but how? Napoleon now 
adopted a policy whidi the Con- 
vention and the Directory had 
originated. Only he gave to it a 
This was the Continental System, 
or the Continental Blockade. If England could not be conquered directly 
by French fleets and armies, she might be conquered indirectly. 

England’s power lay in her wealth, and her wealth came from her 
factories and her commerce which carried thdr products to the markets 
of the world, which brought her the necessary raw materials, and which 
kept open the fruitful connection with her scattered cobnies, Cut this 

«S 
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iirli’iy, i)rcv('nl this ninuiiriti', diw llu'si- nwAi’l'., iinil Iut iiuispnliy 
The so«Ke Manufailuit'is wiiul<l Ix' comiiellal 

of England’s to shut down tlicir facloviih. 'L'hcir omiiloyccs, thrown out 
strength of work, would face sUirvation. Willi that doom impend- 
ing, tJie worldng classes and the indublriiil and cominerciiil classes, 
threalcncd with ruin, would resort to terrific pressure upon the English 
government, to insurrections, E necessary, to compel it to sue lor 
peace. Economic warfare was now to lie tried on a colossal scale. By 
eithausting England’s resources it was hoped and e.^pected that Eng- 
land would be exhausted. 

By the Berlin Decrees (November, iSo6), Napoleon declared a block- 
ade of the British Isles, forbade all commerce with them, all corre- 
Hapoidon spondence, all trade in goods coming from England or her 
b!oSe*of *“<1 ordered the confiscation and destruction of 

the British all English goods found in France or in any of the countries 
allied with ha. No vessel coming from England or Eng- 
land’s colonies shoidd be admitted to their ports. To this England re- 
plied by severe Orders in Council, which Napoleon capped by additional 
deaees, issued from Milan. 

This novel form of warfare had very hnpoi'Laiit conscqucitces. This 
struggle with. England dominates tlie whole period from 1807 to 1814. 
Epochal It is the central thread that runs through all the tangled 
and tumultuous history of those years. There were plays 
vrith Eng- within the play, complications and struggles with other 
nations which sometimes 1‘ose to such heights as momen- 
tarily to obscure the titanic contest between sea-power and land-power. 
But the fundamental, all-inclusive contest, to which all else was subsid- 
iary or collataal, was the war to llie knife between tliese two, England 
and France. Everywhae we see its influence, whether in Spain or 
■Russia, in Rome or Copenhagen, along lie Danube or along the Tagus. 

The Continental System had this peculiarity, that, to be successful 
in annihilating English prosperity and power, it must be applied cvery- 
The Conti- 'whae and constantly. The Continent must be sealed 
nantii hametically against EngM goods. Only then, with their 

Syatom necessary markets closed to them everywhae, would the 

English be forced to yield. Let tbae be a leak anywWe, let thae be a 


strip of coast, as in Portugal or Spain or Italy, whae English ships could 
touch and land their goods, and through that leak England could and 
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would penetrate, could aii<l would distribute her wares to eager customers, 
thus escaping the industrial strangulation intended by the Emperor ol 
the Frendi. This necessity Napoleon saw clearly. Tt was never absent 
from his mind. It inspired his conduct at every step. It involved him 
inevitably and, in the end, dtsastromsly, in a policy of systematic and 
widespread aggressions upon other countiies, consequently in a costly 
succession of wars. 


To close simply the ports of France <ind of French possessions to 
English conunercc would not at all accomplish the object aimed at. 
Napoleon must have the support of every other seaboard country in 
Europe, This he sought to get. He was willing to get it peacefully if 
he could, prepared to get it forcibly if he must. He secured the ad- 
hesion of Russia by the Treaty of Tilsit. Austria and Prussia, having 
been so decisively beaten, had to consent to apply the system to their 
dominions. Little Denmark, perforce, did the same when attempts to 
the demand came, Sweden on the other hand adhered to eaforco 
the English alliance. Consequently Russia was urged to 
take Finland, whicli belonged to Sweden, with its stretch of ropeated acts 
coastline and its excellent harbors. Napoleon’s brother “sweasion 
Louis, King of Holland, would not enforce the blockade, as to do so meant 
the ruin of Holland. Consequently he was in the end forced to abdicate 
and Holland was anne.xed to France (1810). Franco also annexed the 
northern coasts of Germany up to Lfllmck, including the fine ports of 
Bremen and Hamburg and the mouths of those rivers which led into 
central Germany (1810). In Italy the Tope wished I0 remain neutral 
but there must be no neutrals, in Napoleon’s and also in England’s opin- 
ion, if it could be prevented. In this case it could. Consequently Na- 
peJeon annexed part of the Papal Slates to the so-called Kingdom of 
Italy, of which he was himself the King, and part he incorporated directly 
and without ado into the French Empire (1809). Immediately the Pope 
excommunicated him and preached a holy wm against llie jupta,, 
impious conqueror. Napoleon in turn took the Pope pris- tii® 
oner, and kept him such for several years. This was in- 
jecting the religious element again into politics, as in the early days of 
the Revolution, to the profound crobillerment of the limes. Some of 
these events did not occur immcdialely after Tilsil but did occur in 
the years from jfioq lo 1811. 

What did occur immcdialely after Tilsit was a famous and falal 
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misadventure in Portugal and Spain. Portugal stood in dose economic 
Attack upon political relations with England and was reluctant to 


Fortueal 

( 1807 ) 


enforce the restrictions of the Continental Blockade. Her 
coastline was too important to be allowed as an open gap, 
Therefore Napoleon arranged with Spam for the conquest and partition 
of that country. French and Spanish armies invaded Portugal, aiming 
at Lisbon. Before they arrived Napoleon had announced in his impres- 
“ The House laconic fashion that “ the fall of the House of Bra- 

ot Brapauza ganza furnishes one more proof that ruin is inevitable to 
w whomsoever attaches himself to the English.” The royal 

family escaped capture by sailing for the cobny of Brazil 
and seeking safety beyond the ocean. There they remained until the 
overthrow of Napoleon. 

This joint expedition had given Napoleon the opportunity to intro- 
duce large bodies of troops into the country of his ally, Spain. They now 
remained there, under Murat, no one knew for what purpose,— no one, 
except Napoleon, in whose mind a dark and devious plan was maturing. 
The French had dethroned the House of Bourbon in France during the 
Revolution. Napoleon had himself after Austerlitz dethroned the House 
of Bourbon in Naples and bad put his brother Joseph in its place. There 
remained a branch of that blouse in Spain, and that branch was in a 
particularly corrupt and decadent condition. The Ring, Charles IV, was 
The situa- ntterly incompetent; the Queen grossly immoral and en- 

Uon In dowed with the tongue of a fishwife; her favorite and 

paramour, Godoy, was the real power bchmd the throne. 
The whole unsavory group was immensely unpopular in Spain, On the 
other hand, the King’s son, Ferdinand, was idolized by the Spanish 
people, not because of anything admirable in his personality, which was 
utterly despicable, but because he was opposed to his father, his mother, 
and Godoy. Napoleon thought the situation favorable to his plan, which 
was to seize the throne thus occupied by a family rendered odious by its 
character and impotent by its dissensions. By a treacherous and hypo- 
critical diplomacy he contrived to get Charles IV, the Queen, Godoy, 
and Ferdinand to come to Bayonne in southern France. No hungry 
spider ever viewed more coolly a more helpless prey entangled in lus 
web. By a masterly use of the black arts of dissimulation, vituperation, 
and intimidation he swept the whole royal crew aside. Charles abdi- 
cated his throne into the hands of Napoleon, who thereupon forced 
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Ferdimind to renounce Ms rights under a thinly veiled threat that, if he 
did not, die Duke d’Enghicn would not be the only member of the 
House of Bourbon celebrated for an untoward fate. Fer- uapoioon 
dinand and his brothers were sent as prisoners to a chhteau makes kis 
atValengay. The vacant throne was then given by Napo- 
leon to Ms brother Joseph, who tlicreupon abdicated the of Spain 
kingship of Naples, which now passed to Murat, Napo- 
leon’s brother-in-law. 

Napoleon later admitted that it was this Spanish busmess that de- 
stroyed him. “l embarked very badly on the Spanish affair, I confess; 
the immorality of it was too patent, the injustice too cynical.” But this 
was the judgment of retrospect. He entered upon the venture with a 
light heart, confident that at most he would encounter only a feeble 
opposition. “ Countries full of monks lilce yours,” he told Ferdinand, 
"are easy to subdue. There may be some riots, but the Spamards will 
quiet down when they see that I offer them the integrity of the boun- 
daries of their kingdom, a liberal constitution, and the preservation of 
their religion and tlieir national customs.” Contrary to 
his expectation the conduct of the Spaniards was quite the isrd* rise 
reverse of this. He might offer them, as he did, better 
government than they had ever had. They liated him as a thief and 
trickster, also as a heretic, as a man whose character and policies and 
ideas were anathema. Napoleon embarked on a five years’ war with 
them, wMch baffled him at every stage, drained Ms resources, in a con- 
test that was inglorious, resources which shoidd have been husbanded 
most carefully for more important purposes. “ If it should cost me 80,000 
men” to conquer Spain, “I would not attempt it,” he said at the begin- 
ning, “ but it will not take more than 12,000.” A ghastly miscalculation, 
for it was to lake 300,000 and to end in failure. 

He encountered in Spain an opposition very different in kind and 
quality from any he had met hitherto in Italy or Germany, baffling, 
elusive, wearing. Previously he had waged war with gov- 
ernments only and their armies, not with peoples rising as anmeee the 
one man, resolved to die rather than suffer the loss of their 
independence. The people of Italy, the people of Austria, 
the people of Germany, had not risen. Their governments had not ap- 
pealed to them, but had relied upon their usual weapon, professional 
armies. Defeating these, as Napoleon had done with comparative ease. 
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the governments had tlien sued lor peace and endured his terms. No 
great wave ol national feeling, daring all, risking all, had swept over 
the masses ol those countries where he had hitherto appeared. France 
had herseK undergone this very experience and her armies had won 
tlieir great successes because they were aglow with the spirit ol nation- 
ality, which had been so aroused and intensiiled by the Revolution. 
Now other countries were to take a page out ol her book, at the very 
time when she was showing a tendency to forget that page hcrscll. The 
Spanish rising was the first of a series of popular, national, iustinclive 
movements that were to end in Napoleon’s undomg. 

The kind of warfare that the Spaniards carried on was peculiar, 
determined by the physical features ol the land and by the cir- 
caiaracter of cumstances in which they found themselves. Lacking the 
wBi in Spain leadership of a government — their roind family being 
virtually Imprisoned in France— poor, and without large armies, they 
fought as guerillas, little bands, not very formidable in themselves in- 
dividually, but appearing now here, now tliere, now everywhere, picldng 
off small detachments, stragglers, then disappearing into their mountain 
fastnesses. They thus repeated the history oi Uicir long struggles with 
The infill- the Moots. Every peasant had his gun and every peasant 
SkV* itispired by loyalty to his country, and by religious zeal, 

ngainet as the Vend£ans had been. The Catholic clergy entered 
Napoleon ypQjj (^ijg geene, fanning tlic popidar animosity against 

this despoiler of the Pope, and against these French free-thinkers. Na- 
poleon had aroused two mighty forces which were to dog bis footsteps 
henceforth, that of religious zeal, and that of the spirit of nationality, 
each with a fanaticism ol its own. 

Even geography, which Napoleon had hitherto made minister to his 
successes, was now agamst him. The country was poor, the roads were 
Geography execrable, the mountains ran in the wrong direction, right 
a**!**®* *‘ 1 “ aaoss his path, the rivers also. In between these successive 
mountain ranges, in these passes and valleys, it was difficult for large 
armies, such as Napoleon’s usually were, to operate. It was easy for 
mishaps to occur, for guerilla bands or small armies to cut off lines of 
communication, for them 1 o appear in front and in the rear at the same 
time. The country wo.s admirable tor Ihc defensive, difficult for the 
offensive. Tliis was shown early in the war when General Buponl was 
caught in a trap and obliged to capitulate with an army of 20,000 at 
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HaylcJi (July, ifioK). Tliihiaiiilulalion (iiixluiTd ii Iioiiu'ikIou!) iiiiiuci?' 
siou throughout Kutopo. it was the litsl linic ii JMcnLli capi^. 
army corps liad been compelLed to ground arms m lull cam- uam jrf 
paign. It was the heaviest blow Napoleon had yet received 
in his career. It encouraged the Spaniards, and other 
peoples also, who were only waitmg to see the great conqueror trip and 
who were now fired with hope that the thing might be done again. Napo- 
leon was enraged, stormed against the unfortunate army, declared diat 
from the beginning of the world nothing ‘^so stupid, so silly, so cow- 
ardly” had been seen. They had had a chance to distinguish them- 
selves, ” they might have died,” he said. Instead they had surrendered. 

Joseph, the new King, who had been in his capital only a week, left 
it hurriedly and withdrew toward the Pyrenees, writing his brother 
that Spain was like no other country, that they must jjjppjj 
have an army of 50,000 to do the fighting, another of 50,000 peeke eafety 
to keep open the line of communications, and 100,000 “ 
galbws for traitors and scoundrels. 

There was another feature of this war in the Peninsula, England's 
participation. An army was sent out under Sic Arthur Wellesley, later 
Duke of Wellington, to coiSperate with the Portuguese and EngUsh 
Spaniards. Wellesley, who had already distinguished him- join la 

in India, now began to build up a European reputation P'otapei* 
as a careful, original, and resourceful commander. Land- 
ing at Lisbon, the expedition shorliy forced the French commander 
Junot to capitulate at Cintra (August, 1808), as Dupont had been 
forced to in the preceding month at Baylen. 

These were disasters which Napoleon could not allow to stand 
unanswered. His prestige, his reputation for invincibility must remain 
undiinimshed or Europe generally would become rest- 
less, with what result no one could foretell. He resolved resolrea to 
therefore to go to Spain himself and show the Spaniards . 

and al other peoples how hopeless it was to oppose him, 
how minor and casual defeats of his subordinates meant nothing, how 
his own mighty blows could no more be parried than before. But, 
before going, he wished to make quite sure of the general European sit- 
uation. He arranged therefore for an interview at Erfurt in the center 
of Germany with his ally, Alexander of Russia. The two emperors spent 
a fortnight discussing their plans, examining every phase of the inte^ 
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national situation (Scptember-Octobcr, 1808). TliLs Erfurt Inlemew 
The Erfurt was the most spectacular cpiscxlc in Napoleon’s roi'cer as 
(Sc°wher diplomatist. He sought to tLwJe Europe with his might, 
-October, to impress the imaginations of men, and their fears, to show 
1808) the Franco-Russian alliance, concluded at Tilsit the 

year before, stood taut and finn and could not be shalccn. All the kings 
and princes of Germany were summoned to give him, their “ Protector," 
an appropriate and glittering setting. Napoleon brought witli him the 
best theatrical troop in Europe, the company of the TheMrc h'ranqais, and 
they played, as the pretentious expression was, to “ a parterre of kings.” 
On one occasion when Tahna, the famous tragedian recited the words, 
“ The friendship of a great man 
Is a true gift of the gods," 


the Czar arose, seized Napoleon’s hand, and gave the signal for applause. 
Day after day was filled with festivities, dinners, balls, hunts, reviews, 
The gods of German literature and learning, Goethe and Wieland, paid 
their respects. McanwMle the two allies carefully canvassed the situa- 
Kapoieou general the Czar was cordial, for he saw Iris 

and Ala- profit in the alliance. But now and then a little rift in the 
mu^n flisetissing, Napo- 

conoeming leon became angry, threw his hat on the floor and stamped 
of*Uw wS tncely observed “You arc angry, I 

am stubborn. With me anger gains nothing. Let's talk, 
let’s reason together, or I shall leave.” 

The result of the interview was in the main satisfactory enough to 
both. The accord between the two seemed complete. The alliance 
was renewed, a new treaty was made, which was to be kept semet “ for 
ten years at least,” and now Napoleon felt free to direct Iris attention 
to the annoying Spanish problem, resolved to end it once for all. As- 
sembling a splendid army of 200,000 men he crossed the Pyrenees 
and in a brief campaign of a month he swept aside all obstacles with 
Hapoieon comparative ease, and entered Madrid (December, 1808). 

coniuers There he remained a few weeks sketching the institu- 

laM™”' which he intended to create. It 
would certainly have been a far more rational and enlight- 
ened and progressive state than it ever had been in the past He declared 
the Inquisition, .which still existed, abolished; also the remains of the 
feudal system; also the tariff boundaries which shut off province from 
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province to the great detriment of conuncrcc. He closed two-thirds of 
the monasteries, which were more than superabundant in the land. 
But, just as no individual cares to be reformed under the compul- 
sion of a master, so the Spaniards would have noUiing to do with these 
modern improvements in the social art, imposed by a heretic and a ty- 
rant, who had wantonly filched Uieir throne and invaded their country. 

Napoleon might perhaps have established his control over Spain 
so firmly that the new institutions would have struck ujpjijja 
root, despite this opposition, But time was necessary hurries back 
and time was sometMng he could not command. Li 
Madrid only a month, he was compelled to hurry back to France 
because of alarming news that readied him. He never relumed to 
Spain. 

Austria had thrown down the gauntlet again. It was enthely nat- 
ural for her to seek at the convenient opportunity to avenge the hunulia^ 
tions she had repeatedly endured at the hands of France, Aiistria 
to recover the position she had lost. Moreover the close ’’“sws « 
alliance of Russia and France and Napoleon’s seizure of with Fraac« 
the Spanish crown filled her witli alarm. If Napoleon was 
capable of treating in this way a hitherto submissive ally, such as Spain 
had been, what might he not do to a diroiiic enemy and now a mere 
neutral like Austria, particularly as the latter had nowhere to look for 
support since Russia had deserted Uic cause. Moreover Austria had 
learned something from her disastrous experiences; among 
other things that her previous military system was defee- the miiitaiy 
tive in that it made no appeal to the people, to national 

. . 1. . I- I I Austria 

sentiment. Alter Austerhlz the army was rcorgamzed and 
a great militia was aeated composed of all men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five. A promishrg invigoration of the national 
consciousness began. What occaaon could be more convenient for pay- 
ing off old scores and regaining lost ground than this, with Napoleon 
weakened by the necessity 'of holding down a spirited and outraged 
nation like the Spanish, resolved to go to any lengths, and by the neces- 
sity oi checking or aushing the English in Portugal? 

Under the influence of such considerations the war parly gained the 
ascendency, and Austria, under the lead of Archduke Charles, brother 
of the Emperor a!nd a very able commander, began a war in the spring 
of 1809, This war, which Napoleon did not seek, from which he had 
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noUiing to gain, was another Austrian mistake. Austria shoulrl have 
allowed more time for the full development of her new military system 
before running perilous risks again. 

The Austrians paid for their precipitancy. Naimlcon astonished 
them again by the rapidity of his movements. In April, 1809, he fought 
Napoleon them in Bavaria, five battles in five days, tlirowing them 
Mnijueia Then he advanced down the Danube, entered Vienna 

the fourth wiihout difficulty and crossed the river to the northern 
bank, whither the army of the Archduke bad withdrawn. 
There Napoleon fought a two days’ battle at Essling (May 21-22). 
■The fighting was furious, the village of Essling changing hands nine times. 
Napoleon was seriously checked. He was obliged to take refuge for six 
weeks on the Island of Lobau in the Danube, 'until additional troops were 
brought up from Italy, and from Germany. Tlien, when his army was 
sufficiently reinforced, he aossed to the northern bank again and fought 
The bettie Wagram 0 u]y 5-6). He was victorious 

of Wagrun buL in no superlative sense as at Auslcrlitz, The Arch- 

ISM^) <itike’s army retired from tlic field in good order. The 

losses had been heavy hut no part ol the mmy hod been 
captured, none of the flags taken. This was tlie last victorious campaign 
fought by Napoleon. Even in it he had won his victory with unaauS' 
tomed difficulty. His anny was of inferior quaUty, many of his best 
troops being detained by the inglorious Spanish adventure and the new 
soldiers proving inferior to the old veterans. Moreover he was encoun- 
tering an opposition tliat was stronger in numbers, because of the army 
reforms just alluded to, while opposing generals were learning lessons 
from a study of his methods and were turning them against him. Arch- 
duke Charles, for instance, revered Napoleon’s genius but he now fought 
him tooth and naU and with ability. 

After Wagram, Austria agmn made peace with Napoleon, the Peace 
of Vienna or of Schonbrunn. Austria was obliged to relinquish exten- 
TUe Treaty territories. Of the Polish possessions which she 

of Vienna* had acquired in the third partition she was forced to 
1809)'''*' ^ *■'’ Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and a part to 

* Russia. She was also forced to cede to France Trieste, 
Carniola, and part of Caiinthia and Croatia. These were made into the 
Elyrian Provinces which were declared imperial territory, although not 
formally annexed to France. Austria lost 4,000,000 subjects, nearly a 
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sixth ol all that she possebsed. She lost hef only port and became en- 
tirely land-locked. 

Having defeated Austria for the fourth time, Napoleon treated 
Europe to one of those swift transformation scenes of which he was fond 
as showing his easy and incalculable mastery of the situation. He con- 
tracted a marriage alliance with the House of Ilapsburg which he had 
so repeatedly humbled, one of the proudest royal houses in Europe. He 
had long considered the advisability of a divorce from Josephine, as she 
had given him no heir and as the stability of the system he had erected 
depended upon his having one. At his demand the Senate dissolved his 
marriage with Josephine, and the ecclesiastical court in Paris was even 
more accommodating, declaring that owing to some irregularity the 
marriage had never taken place at all. Free thus by action of the State 


and the Church he asked the 
Emperor of Austria for the 
Kapoieon hand of his 

mariea the daughter, the 
ArcluiuchflBa ^ , , , ' , 

Marie Louise Archduchess Ma- 
(Aptil, 1810) jig Louise, and 
received it. This political 
marriage was considered ad- 
vantageous on both sides. It 
seemed likely to prevent any 
further trouble between the 
two countries, to serve as a 
protection to Austria, to raise 
Napoleon's prestige by his 
connection with one of the 
oldest and proudest rdgning 
houses of Europe, and to in- 
sure the continuance of the 
rdgime he had established with 
such display of genius. Thus 
only seventeen years after the 



execution of Marie Antoinette, another Austrian princess sat upon the 
throne of France. The marriage occurred in i 8 io and in the following 
year was bom the son for whom the title “King of Rome" stood ready. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON 


Napoleon was now at the zenith of his powce. lie ruled directly over 
an empire that was far larger tlian the former Kingdom of France, In 
Hapoieoa annexed what remained of the Papal States in 

at the zenith Italy, together with the incomparable city of Home, thus 
of his power ^l,g temporal power of the 

Pope. In i8io he forced his brother Louis to abdicate the kingship of 
Holland, which country was now incorporated in France. He also, as 
has been already stated, extended the empire along the northern coasts of 
Germany from Holland to Liibcck, thus controlling Hamburg, Bremen, 
and the mouths of the important German rivers. Each one of these 
annexations was in pursuance of ids policy of (he Continental Blockade, 
closing so much more of the coastline of Europe to the commerce of 
England, the remaining enemy which he now expected to Immble, He 
Napoleon's Empcror of a stale that had r.to deiiarlments. Ho 
power out- was also King of Italy, a slate in the norlheaslern part of 

^ance peninsula. He was Prolcctor ol the Confederation of 

the Rhine, which included all Geimany exccitt Prussia and 
Austria, a confedejution which had been enlarged since its formation by 
the addition of Westphalia and Saxony and the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
extending, therefore, clear up to Russia, tiis brother Joseph was King 
of Spain, his brother Jerome King of Westphalia, his brother-in-law 
Murat King of Naples. All were mere satellites of his, receiving and ex- 
ecuting his orders. Russia was his willing ally. Prussia and Austria 
were his allies, the former because forced to be, the latter at fust for the 
same reason, and later because she saw an advantage in it. No ruler in 
history had ever dominated so mudj of Europe. This supreme, incom- 
parable preeminence had been won by his sword, supplemented by 
Ms remarkable statesmanship and diplomacy. 

England alone remained outside the pale, England alone had not 
been brought to bend the knee to the great conqueror. Even she was 
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brcalhiiiR liwivily, boi'imsc tlic ('oiiliiu-nlal Sysli'iii -was inflictiiij' Lcr- 
rible daaiiigc uixm hi-r. I'’;u-lorifs won- hciiiR IditwI to 
shut down, mulliliuloM of laliorors wm- bdiig llirown out shows signo 
of work or were receiving slarvtUion wages, riots nnd other 
evidences of unreal and even desiierulioii seemed to indicate that even 
she must soon come to lernis. 

But lids vast and imposing fabric of ]x)wer rested upon uncertain 

bases. Built up, story upon story, by this highly imaginative and able 

mind, the architect left out of reckoning or despised the Elements of 

strains and stresses to which it was incmasingly subjected. wes^esB in 
... . , I . . , . , . , „ . tke Napo- 

Thc rapidity with whicii tlus colossal structure fell to pieces loonic struc- 

in a tew years shows how poorly consolidated it was, bow 
rickety and precarious its foundations. Even a slight analysis will re- 
veal numerous and foreboding elements of weakness beneath all this 
pomp and pageantry of power. Erected by the genius of a single man, it 
depended solely upon his life and fortunes — and fortune is notoriously 
fickle. Built up by war, by conquest, it was necessarily environed by the 
hatred of the concpiercd. With cilery advance, every annexation, it 
annexed additional sources of discontent. Based on force, it could only 
be maintained by force. There could be and there was in „ , , 
all this vast extent of empire no common loyalty lo the system 
Emperor. Despotism, and Napoleon’s rdgime was one of 
pitiless despotism, evoked no loyalty, only obedience based 
on fear. Europe has always refused lo lie dominated by a single nation 
or by a single man. It has run the risk several limes in its history 
of passing under sucli a yoke, but it always in the end succeeded in 
escaping it. Universal dominion is an anacliionism. The secret of 
Great Britain’s hold upon many of the component parts of her empire 
lies in the fact tliat she allows them liberty lo develop their own life 
in their own way. But such a conception was utterly beyond Napo- 
leon, contrary to all his instincts and convictions. His empire meant 
the negation of liberty in the various countries which he dominated, 
France included. Napoleon’s conquests necessarily ranged against him 
this powerful and unconquerable spirit The more con- ^ 
quests, the more enemies, only wailing intently for Uie mo- wnita for the 
ment of liberation, scanning the horizon everywhere for the 
first sign of weakness which to them would be the harbinger 
of hope. This they found in Spain, and in the Austrian campaign in 1800 
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in which the machinery of military conquest had creaked, bad worked 
clumsily, had tlireatened at one moment to break down. 

There was a force in the world which ran directly counter to Napo- 
leon’s projects, the principle of natbnality. Napoleon despised this 
„ , , feeling, and in the end it was his undoing. He might have 

contempt for seen that it had been the strength of France a few years 
the spirit of earlier, that now this spirit had passed beyond the natural 

nationailtp ... , , . . , v- 

boundaries and was waking into a new me, was nerving 
to a new vigor, countries like Spain, even Austria and, most conspicu- 
ously, Prussia. 

Prussia after Jena underwent the most serious humiliation a nation 
can be called to endure. For several years slie was under the iron heel 
Prussic of Napoleon, who kept large armies quartered on her soil, 
after Jena dpamed her resources, who interfered peremptorily in 

the management of her government, who forbade her to have more tlian 
42,000 soldiers in her army. But out of the very deptlis of this national 
degradation came Prussia’s salvation. Her noblest spu-its were aroused 
to seek the causes of this unexpected and immeasiunble national calamity 
and to try to remedy them. From 1808 to iBi 2 Prussians, under the very 
sautiny of Napoleon, who had eyes but did not sec, worked passion- 
ately upon the problem of national regeneration. The result surpassed 
belief. A tremendous national patriotism was aroused by the pools 
and thinkers, the philosophers and Icacheis, all bending their energies 
to the task of quickening among the youth the spirit of unsollish devotion 
to the fatherland. An electric current of enllrusiasra, of idealism, swept 
through the educational centers and tlirough large masses nf the people. 
The University of Berlin, founded in 1809, in Prussia’s darkest hour, 
was, from the begmning, a dynamic force. It and other universities 
became nurseries of patriotism. 

Prussia underwent regeneration in other ways. Particularly memor- 
able was the work of two statesmen, Stein and Bhirdenberg, Stein, in 
considering the causes of Prussia’s unexampled woes, came to the con- 


clusion that they lay in her defective or harmful sodal and legal institu- 

The masses of Prussia were serfs, bound to the soil, 
AboMoii of . , ’ . ’ 

serfdom in their personal liberty gravely restricted, and, as Stem said, 


Prussia 

( 1807 ) 


“patriots cannot be made out of serfs.” He persuaded the 
King to issue an edict of emancipation, abolishing serfdom. 


The Prussian King, he said, was no longer "the king of slaves, but of 
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free men.” Many olhor rctornis were passed abolislung or reducing class 
distinctions and privilcge.s. In all this Stein was largely imitating the 
French Revdiitionisls who by their cpoch-maldng reforms stein’s re- 

had released the energies of the French so that their power 

, , , , the influence 

had been vastly of the French 
augmented. The s«™iution 
army, too, was reorganized, op- 
portunity was opened to talent, 
as in France, with what magi- 
cal results we have seen. As 
Napoleon forbade that the 
Prussian army should number 
more than 42,000 men, the in- 
genious device was hit upon of 
having men serve with the 
colors only a brief time, long 
enough to learn the essentials 
of the soldier’s life. Then they 
would pass into 
the rcseivc and foms in 
others would be 
pul rapidly through the same 
training. By tills method sev- 
eral limes 42,000 men received 
a military training whose effec- 
tiveness was later to be proved. 
Thus Prussia’s regeneration 
went on. The new national spirit, wonderfully invigorated, waited with 
impatience for its hour of probation. It should be noted, however, that 
these reforms, which resembled in many respects those accomplished in 
France by the Constituent Assembly and the Convention, and which were 
in fact suggested by them, rested however, on very different principles. 
There was in Prussia no assertion of the Rights of Man, yielding 
no proclamation of the people as sovereign. In Prussia it “ 
was the king who made the reforms, not the people. The 
theory of the divine right of the monarch was not touched 
but was maintained as sacred as ever. There was reform 
in Prussia but no revolution. Prussia took no step toward demoaacy. 



Baron vom Stdin 
Fiom on Gagravlng by Liitzenkirchen. 


by Prussia 
to demo- 
cratic prin- 
ciples of 
goTemment 
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'L'liis (lisliiK'lioii has ('olort'd I Ik- whole fiiiI)M'i|iU‘iU lii.sloiy ol llwl king- 
dom and colors it today. “ Evctylliing for thu people, nothing hy the 
people,” ms evidently the underlying ptiiiciple in tliis work of national 
reorganization. Even tliese reforms were not carried out conipletcly, 
owing to opposition from 
within the kingdom and 
from without. But, 
though incomplete, they 
were very vitalizing. 

Napoleon’s policies 
had created other enmi- 
ties in abundance which 
were mining the ground 
beneath him. His treat- 

The Churth “eo*- 
hostile to Pope, whom 

he held as a 
prisoner and whose tem- 
poral power he had abol- 
ished by incorporating Iris 
slates, a part in the 
French Empire and a 
part in the Kjpgdom of 
Italy, made the Catholic 
clergy eveiyubere hostile, 
and offended the faithful. 

Rome, hitherto the papal capital, was declared the second city of the 
Empire and served as a title for Napoleon’s son. All rights of the Pope 
were thus cavalierly ignored. The vast and subtle influence of the 
Church was of course now directed to the debasement of the man it had 
previously conspicuously favored and exalted. In addition to combat- 
ting the rising tide of nationality, Napoleon henceforth also had his 
quarrel with the Papacy. 

Into these entanglements he had been brought by the necessities of 
DisaBiiouB Ms conflict with England, by the Continental Blockade. 

system that drove him on from one aggrtis- 
Blockade sion to another, from annexation to annexation. That sys- 
tem, too, created profound discontent in all the countries of the conti- 
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neat, including France itseli. Uy cnorffiously raising the price of such 
necessaries as cotton and sugar and coffee and tea, products of Brit- 
ain’s colonics or of the tropical countries witli which, she traded, they in- 
ti'oduced hardshij^ and irritation into every home. The normal course 
of busmess was turned inside out and men suddenly found then- livelihood 
gone and ruin threatening or already upon them. To get the commod- 
ities to which they were accustomed they smuggled on a large and des- 
perate scale. This led to new and severe regulations and bespread 
harslier punishments, and thus the tyrannical interference economit 
m their private lives made multitude in every country 
hate the tyranny and long for its overthrow. Widespread economic 
suffering was the inevitable result of the Continental System and did 
more to make Napoleon’s rule unpopular throughout Europe tlian did 
anything else except the enormous waste of life occasioned by the in- 
cessant warfare. That system, too, was die chief cause of the rupture 
of the alliance between Russia and France, in 1812, a rupture which 
led to appalling disaster for Napoleon and was die beginning of the 
end. The whole stupendous superstructure of Napoleonic statecraft 
and diplomacy fell like a house of cards in the three years 1812, 1813, 
and 1814. 

The Franco-Russian Alliance, concluded so hasUly and unexpectedly 
at Tilsit in 1807, lasted nominally nearly five years. It was however 
unpop ular from the beginning with certain influential classes .ji,j 
in Russia and its inconveniences became increasingly np- HiiesUn 
paronl. The aristocracy of Russia, a powerM body, hated 
this alliance with a country winch liad abolished its own nobility, leav- 
ing its members impoverished by the bss of dieir lands and privileges. 
There could be no sympathy between the Russian no- p, ,^5550. 
bility, based upon the grinding serfdom of the masses, and luity, to 
the country which had swept all traces of feudalism aside 
and proclaimed the equality of men. Moreover, the Russian nobility 
hated the Continental System, as it nearly destroyed the commerce with 
England in wheat, flax, and limber, which was the chief source of Iheit 
wealth. Furthermore, the Czar Alexander I, having ob- 
tained some of the advantages he had expected from his betwesn 
alliance, was irritated, now that he did not obtain others 
for which he had hoped. He had gained Finland from 
Sweden and the Danubian Principalities from Turkey, but the vague 
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though alluring prospect of a division of theTurkisliErapire still remained 
unfulfilled and was, indeed, receding into tire limbo of the unlikely. He 
wanted Constantinople, and Napoleon made it dear he could never have 
it. Moreover Alexander was alarmed by Napoleon’s schemes wiilt the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, a state made out of the Polish provinces which 
had been acquired by Prussia and AusLiia. Alexander had no objection 
to Prussia and Austria losing their Polidi provinces, but he liimself had 
Polish provinces and he dreaded anything tliat looked like a resunection 
of the former Kingdom of Poland, any appeal to the Polish national 
feeling. 

But the main cause of Alexander’s gradual alienation from his ally 
was the Continental Blockade. This was working great financial loss 
The alliance to Russia. Moreover its inconveniences were coming 
home to him in other wa)«. To enforce the system more 
ttaentai completely in Germany Napoleon seized in i8it the 
Syatem Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, which belonged to Alexander’s 
brother-in-law. 

Thus the alliance was being subjected to a strain it could not stand. 
In 1812 it snapped, and loud was the report. Naiwloon would not allow 
The Fnmeo- any breach of the Continental Blockade if he could prevent 
toeiaa i(_ jje resolved to force Rtissitt, as he had forced the rest 
down of the continent, to do his bidding, 11c dcinanded that she 
in 1812 jjyg ^p jiej promises and exclude British commerce, 
The answers were evasive, unsatisfactory, and in June, 1H12, Napoleon 
crossed the Niemen with the largest army he ever commanded, over 
Wapoieim ^ ^ million men, the “army of twenty nations," as the 
invadeB Russians called iU About one-half were French. The 
rest were a motley host of Italians, Danes, Croatiaus, Dal- 
matians, Poles, Dutchmen, Westphalians, Saxons, Bavarians, Wurlera- 
bergers, and stilL others. For the first time in his military career 
Napoleon commanded the cooperation of Austria and Prussia, both of 
which were compelled to send contingents. There were 100,000 cavahy 
and a numerous and powerful artillery. He had around him a brilliant 
staff of officers, Murat, Ney, Eugene Beauhainais and others. It seemed 


as if no power on earth could resist such an engine of destruction. 
Napoleon himself spoke of the expedition as the “last act” of the play. 

It was not quite that, but it was a supremely important act, one full 
of surprises. From the very start it was seen that in numbers there is 
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sometimes weakness, not strength. This vast machine speedily com- 

mcncod to give way beneath its own weight. The army Duorgan- 

had not advanced five days' bcfoic the commissary depart- 

ment began to break down and bread was Licking. Horses, masary 

improperly nourished, died by the thousands, thus still 

further dcmomlizing the commissaiiat and impctilmg the artilleiy. The 

Russians adopted the policy of 
not fighting but constantly re- 
tieating, luring the 
enemy farther and sians con- 
farther into a coun- 
try which they took 
the pains to devastate as they 
retked, leaving no provisions or 
supplies for the invaders, no sta- 
tions for the incapacitated, as 
they burned their villages on 
leaving them. Napoleon, seek- 
„ , „ ing above everything a battle, in 

Rcd.awattomai,hotost.vi.h. which lie lioped to crush the 

enemy, was denied the oppor- 
tunity. The Russians had studied the Duke of Wellington’s methods 
in Portugal and profited by their study. It was 700 rmles from the 
Niemcn to Moscow. Napoleon had had no intention of going so far, but 
the tactics of his enemy forced him steadily to proceed. The Czar had 
announced tliat he would retire into Asia if necessary, rather than sign 
a peace witli his enemy on tire sacred soil of Russia. Napoleon hoped 
for a battle at Smolensk but only succeeded in gelling a rear-guard action 
and a city hi fleimes. 

This policy of continual retreat, so irritating to the French Emperor, 
was equally irritating to the Russian people, who did not understand the 
reason and who clamored lor a change. The Russians therefore took 
up a strong position at Borodino on the route to Moscow. There a battle 
occurred on September 7, 1812, between the French army of The hatile 
135,000 men and the Russian of 100,000. The battle was 
one of the bloodiest of the whole epoch. The French lost 30,000, the Rus- 
sians 4.0,000 men. Napoleon’s victory was not overwhelming, prob- 
ably because he could not bring himseh to throw in the Old Guard. The 
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Russians retreated in good order, leaving the road open to Moscow, 
Kapoleon which city Napoleon entered Scptcml)cr 14. The army had 
Moscow experienced terrible hardships all the way, first over roads 
Septembsi Soaked by constant rains, tlicii later over roads intensely 
u, Mii heated by July suns and giving forth suffocating clouds of 

dust. Terrible losses, thousands a day, had characterized the naarch of 
seven hundred miles from the Niemcn to Moscow. 

Napoleon liad resolved on the march to Moscow c-xpccling lhai the 
Russians would consent to peace, once the ancient capital wa.s in danger. 
But no one appeared lor tlmt purpose. Ho found Moscow practically 
The btmiinz deserted, only 15,000 there, out of a population of 250,000. 
of Moscow Moreover the day after his entry fires broke out in various 
parts of the city, probably set by Russians. For four days the fearful 
conflagration raged, consuming a large part of the city. Still Napoleon 
stayed on, week after week, fearing the ellcct that the news of a retreat 
might produce, and hoping, against hope, that the Czar would sue for 
peace. Finally there was nothing to do, aftei’ wasting a month of precious 
time, but to order the retreat. This was a long-drawn-out agony, during 
The retreat which an army of 100,000 men was reduced to a few paltry 
from Mobcow thousands, fretted all along the route by which they had 
come by Russian armies and by Cossack guerilla bands, horrified by the 
sight of thousands of their comradra still unburied on the battlefield of 
Borodino, suffering indescribable hardships of hunger and exhaustion 
and finally caught in all the horrors of a fierce Russian winter, clad, as 
many of them were, liglitly for a summer campaign. The scenes that 
accompanied this flight and rout were of unutterable woe, culminating 
The oroBBing hideous tragedy of the ctossmg of Uie Bercsina, the 

of tho bridge breaking down under the wild confusion of men 
BereBina fighting to get across, horses frightened, the way blocked by 
carts and wagons, the bridges raked by the lire of the Russian artillery. 
Thousands were left behind, many fell or threw themselves into the icy 
river and were frozen to death. In the river, says one writer, when the 
Russians came up later they saw “awM heaps of drowned soldiers, 
women, and children, emerging above the surface of the waters, and here 
and there rigid in death like statues on their ice-bound horses.” A few 
thousand out of all the army finally got out of Russia and across the Nie- 
men. Many could only crawl to the hospitals asking for “the rooms 
where people die.” History has few ghastlier pages in nil its annals. 
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hmiscll Icit Hit .iiiiiy in Dtn'iulK'i, iiid li.ivcbl Kipiilly ui- 
cofiiiitn U) I’niis, wliitli lit- iiviihcd on the “1 s,lull 

be back on the Niemeii in the spiing,” was the sUlemcnt plans a nsw 
with which he tried to make men think that the lost posi- 
tion wouid Ite soon iccoveied. 



NM'urtov UrntttNrmp lo Djuubju, i&ia 

liKluwn (iiHu a 'tkadi by Tabu du I aui 
Nnl miulc on Ihc s|iol bul pmbaUy pitsuiloiR approximnlcly Dus kind uf equipage in 
whu.(i Nkisolcun Iravillcd IL w<ii sccoroiMnu^l by five uthtr isiisons only 

He did not quite keep the piomise. He did not gel as lar back again 
as the Niemcn. But 1813 saw him battling for his supiemacy in Ger- 
many, as 1812 had seen him battling for it in Russia. The Russian disas- 
ter liad sent a tin ill of hope through the ranks oi his enemies everywhere. 
The colossus might be, indeed tqipcared to be, falling. Had not tire 
auspicious moment arrived lor anrrihilating him? Particularly violent 
was the hatred ol tire Prussians who had, more than other peoples, felt 
the ruthlessness of his tyrairny for the last ■ux years. They Uembled with 
eagerness to be let loose and when their Ring made a treaty of allrance 
with Rusaa and subsequently made a more duect and per- 
sonal appeal to his people than any Frussiair monarch had Hiubu 
ever made before, they responded enthusiastically. There 
was a significant feature about this Treaty of Kalisdr with (Feknuiy 
Russia, Russia was not to lay down her arms against Nar 
poleon until Prussia had recovered an area equal to that which she had 
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possessed before the battle of Jena. Bui the area was nol lu be tlic same, 
for Russia was to keep Prussia’s Polish provinecs, now included in tlie 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, whose doom was decreed. Prussia should 
have compensation in northern Germany. 

Could Napoleon rely on the Confederation of the Rliine and on his 
ally Austria? This remained to be seen. A reveme would almost surely 
Napoleon's ^ support of the former and the neutrality of 

donitful the latter. Their loyalty would be proportioned to his 
success. There was with them not the same popular wrath 
as with the Prussians. On the other hand their princes had a keen eye 
for the main chance. Austria surely would use Napoleon’s necessities 
for her own advantage. The princes of the Rhenish Confederation wished 
to retain the advantages they had won largely through their complaisant 
cooperation with Napoleon during recent years. Austria wished to re- 
cover advantages she had lost, territory, prestige, badly tattered and 
torn by four unsuccessful campaigns. 

Napoleon, working feverishly since the return from Russia, finally 
got an army of over 300,000 men together. But to do this he had to draw 
The c»m- youth of Franco, as never before, calling out re- 

paignotwis cruits a year before thcir time for service was due. A large 
In Genneny untrained, and had to gel their training 

on the march into Germany. The army was weak in cavalry, a decisive 
instrument in following up a victory and clinching it. 

Napoleon was back in central Germany before the Russians and 
Prussians were fully prepared. He defeated them at LtlUcn and at Baut- 
zen in May, i8r3, but was unable to follow up his victories because of 
the lack of suflicient cavalry, and the campaign convinced him tliat he 
could accomplish nothing decisive without reinforcements. 
He therefore agreed, in an unlucky moment, as it later 
proved, to a six weeks’ armistice. During that time he 
did get large reinforcements but his enemies got larger. 
And during that interval the diplomatic intriguing went against him so 
that when the armistice was over Austria had joined the alliance ot 
Austria ioins and England, against him. He defeated 

the siiiBiiise the Austrians at Dresden (August 26-27), his last great 
victory. His subordinates were, however, beaten in vari- 
ous subsidiary engagements and he was driven back upon 
Lapsic. 'There occurred a decisive three days’ battle, the “Battle of 


A fatal 
armistice in 
mid-cam- 
paign 
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the Nations,'’ as the Germans call it (October 16-18). In point of 
numbers involved this was the gieatest battle of the Napoleonic era. 
Over halt a million men took part, at most 200,000 under 
Napoleon, 300,000 under the commanders of the allies, of loipsic 
Napoleon was disastrously defeated and was sent flying 
back across tire Rhme wiUr only a small remnairt of his 
army. The whole political structure which he had buUt up in Ger- 
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many collapsed. The members of the Confederation of the Rhine de- 
serted the falling star, and entered the alliance against Irim, on the 
guarantee of their possessions by the allies. Jerome Red 
from Westphalia and his brirf kingdom disappeared, the Hajo- 
Meanwhile Wellington, who for years had been aiding the 
Spaniards, had been successful and was crossing the Pyrenees into 
southern France. The coils were closing in upon the lion, who now 
stood at bay. 

The allies moved on after the retreating French toward the Rhine. 
It had been no part of their original purpose to demand Napoleon’s 
abdication. Theynow,inNovember,i8i3,offeredbimpeace t* yield, or 
on the basis of the natural frontiers of France, the Rhine, ”»• *<’ 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees. He would not accept but procrastinated, 
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aiid made couiitcr-proposiLions.. Even in Fcbniiuy, 1S14, he could liavo 
rclained his tlironc and the historic Ijoiiivhirics of the old Uourbon 
monardiy, had he been willing to renounce the rest, lie dallied with the 
suggestion, secretly hoping for some turn in luck tliat would spring the 
coalition apart and enable him to recover the ground he hod lost, In 
thus refusing to recognize defeat, refusing to accept an altered situation, 
he did great harm to France and completed his own downfall. Ills stiff, 
uncompromising, unyielding temper sealed his doom. He was no longer 
acting as the wise statesman, responsible for the welfare of a great people 
who, by their unstinted sacrifices, had put him under heavy obligations. 
His was the spirit of the gambler, thinking to win all by a happy turn of 
the cards. He was also will mcarnate. With will and luclc all might yet 
be retrieved. 

He had said on leavmg Germany, “I shall be back in May with 250,000 
men.” He did not expect a winter campaign and he felt confident that 
The cam- another army. The allies, however, 

paign in did not Wait for May but at the close of December, 1813 
France (iBi*) g^fgamed across the Rhine and invaded France from various 
directions. France, victorious tor eighteen years, now axpcticnccd what 
she had so often adminislered to others. The campaign was brief, only 
two months, February and Marcli, 1814. Napoleon was hopelessly out- 
numbered. Yet this has been .called the most brilliant of his campaigns. 
Fighting on the defensive and on itmet linos, he showed marvellous mas- 
tery of the art of war, strildng here, striking there, witli great precision 
and swiftness, undaunted, resourceful, tireless. The aUies needed every 
bit of their overwhelming superiority in numbers to compass the end of 
their redoubtable antagonist, with his back against the wall and his 
brain working with matchless luddily and with lightning-like rapidity. 
They thought they could get to his capital in a week. It took them two 
months. However there could be but one end to such a campaign, if 
the allies held together, as they did. On the 30th of March Paris capitu- 
lated and on the following day the Czar Alexander and Frederick William 
The aiues Prussia, made their formal entry into the 

enter Paris city which the Duke of Brunswick twenty-two years before 

March 31 . ]ja(j threatened with destruction if it laid sacrilegious hands 

upon the King or Queen. Since that day much water had 
flowed under the bridge, and France and Europe had had a strange, 
esrentful history, signifying much. 
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TIh- vicUii-h wimlil mil liinRiT liilcralr NiuhiIwui. lie wim Iiiri-i’il Ui 
abdicate unamdUioimlly. 1 le was allowed lo relain his litle of Jimpecor 
but hencefoj'lh he was to rule only over Elba, an island nineteen miles 
long and six miles wide, lying oil the coast of Tuscany whence his Italian 
ancestors had sailed for Coreica two centuries and a half before he was 
born. Thither he repaired, liaving said farewell to tire Old Guard in 
the courtyard of the palace of Fontainebleau, kissing the flag of Fiance 
made lustrous on a hundred fields. “Nothing but sobbing was heard in 
all the ranks,” wrote one of the soldiers who saw the scene, “and I can 
say that I too shed tears when I saw my Emperor depart.” 

On the day that Napoleon abdicated, the Senate, so-called guardian 
of the constitution, obsequious and servile to the Emperor in his days 
of fortune, turned to salute the rising sun, and in solemn 
session proclaimed Louis XVIII Xing of France. The allies, becomu 
who had conquered Napoleon and banished him to a petty 
island in die Meditenaneaii, thought they were done with 
him for good and all. But from this complacent self-assurance they were 
destined to a rude awakening. Their own errors and wranglings at the 
Congress of Vienna, whither they repaired in September, 1814 to divide 
the spoils and determine the future organization of Europe, and the mis- 
takes and indiscretions of the Bourbons whom they restored to rule in 
France, gave Napoleon the opportunity lor the most audacious and 
wonderful adventure of his life. 

Louis XVIII, the now king, tried lo adapt himself to the greatly 
altered circumstances of the country to which he now returned in the 
wake of foreign armies after an absence of twenty-two years. He saw 
that he could not be on absolute king as his ancestors had been, and he 
therefore granted a charter to the French, ^ving them a legislature and 
guaranteeing certain rights which they had won and which he saw could 
not safely be withdrawn. His regime assured much larger liberty than 
France had ever experienced under Napoleon. Nevertheless certain 
attitudes of Iris and ways of speaking, and the actions of the royalists 
who surrounded him, and several unwise measures of government, soon 
rendered him unpopular and irritated and alarmed the people. He spoke 
of himself as King by the groze of God, thus denying the sov- 
ereignty of the people; he dated his first document, the Con- takes ot the 
stitulional Charter, from " the nineteenth year of my reign,” 
as if there had never been a Republic and a Napoleonic Empire; he re- 
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stored tlie while flag and banished the glorious tricolor winch had been 
carried in triumph tluoughout Europe. What was mucli more serious, 
he offended thousands of Napoleon’s army oflicers by retiring or pulling 
them on half pay, many thus being reduced to destitution, and all feeling 
themselves dishonored. Moreover many former nobles who had early in 
the Revolution emigialed from France and then fought against her re- 
ceived honors and distinctions. Then, in addition, the Roman Catholic 
clergy and the nobles of the court talked loudly and miwisely about 
getting back their lands which had been confiscated and sold to the 
peasants, although both the Concordat of 1802 and the Charter of 1814 
distinctly recognized and ratified these changes and promised that they 
should not be disturbed. The peasants were far and away the most 
numerous class in France and they were thus early alienated 
peasanirj from the Bourbons by these threats at tlieir most vital in- 
teiest, their property rights, which Napoleon had always 
stoutly maintained. Thus a few months after Napoleon's abdication the 
evils of his reign were forgotten, the terrible cost in human life, the bur- 
densome taxation, the tyranny of it all, and he was looked upon as a 
friend, as a hero to whom the soldiers had owed glory and repute and 
the peasants the secure possession of their farms. In this way a mental 
atmosphere hostile to Louis XVIII, and favorable to Napoleon was 
created by a few months of Bourton rule, 

Napoleon, penned up in his little island, took note of all this. He 
also heard of the serious dissenaons of the allies now that Qiey were 


DisseaSon *■0 divide the spoils at Vienna, of their jealousies 

among the and animosities, which, in January, 1813, rose to such a 
Vieima* France, and England prepared to go to 

war with Prusaa and Russia over the allotment of the booty. 
He also knew that they were rntrigumg at the Congress for his banish- 


ment to some place remote from Europe. 


For ten months he had been in Bis miniature kingdom. The psycho- 
irapoieon logical moment had come for the most dramatic action of 
lerolveB to his life. Leaving the island with twelve hundred guards, 
and escaping the vigilance of the Britirii cruisers, he landed 
at Cannes on March i . That night he started on the march to Paris and 


The wtom on March 20 entered the Tuileries, ruler of France once 
tom Elba more. The return from Elba will always remain one of the 
most romantic episodes of history. With a force so small that it could 
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easily liavo been taken prisoner, he had no alfetnative and no other 
wish than to appeal directly to the confidence of the people. Never was 
there such a magnificent response. All along tire route the peasants re- 
ceived liim enthusiastically. But his appeal was particularly to the 
army, to which he issued 
one of his’ stirring bulle- 
tins. "Soldiers,” it be- 
gan, "we have not been 
conquered. We were be- 
trayed. Soldiers! Come 
and range yourselves 
under the banner of your 
chief: his existence de- 
pends wholly on yours: 
his interests, his honor, 
and his glory are your 
interests, your honor, your 
glory. Come! ’Victory 
will march at double 
quick. The eagle with the 
natioiral colors shall fly 
from steeple to steeple to 
the towers of NdtreDamo. 

Then you will be able to 
show your scar's with horror: then you will be able to boast of what you 
have done: you will be tire liberators of your country.” 

Regiment after regiment went over to him. The royalists thought 
he would be arrested at Grenoble where Oiere was a detachment of the 
army under a royalist commander. Napoleon went straight 
up to them, threw open his grey coat and sard, “Here I flock to 
am: you know me. If there is a soldier among you who 
wishes to shoot his Emperor, let him do it.” The soldiers 
flocked over to him, tearing off the white cockades and putting on the 
tricolor, which they had secretly carried in their knapsacks. Opposition 
melted away all along the route. It became a triumphant procession. 
When lies would help, Napoleon told them — among others that it was 
not ambition that brought him back, that "the forty-five best heads of 
the government of Paris have called me from Elba and my return is sup- 
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IKhIhI by llir llinx' I’nsl junvons ol ICur<i[H'.” l!i‘ iidiiiitU'il (lul lie lud 

madi; inistaU's and absurud Ihc ju’oplc lluU hencoIm-Lh lia dosirwl only 

Hapoleon bo follow tlic patlit ol pcacc and liberty, lie bad come bade 

eaters the jg protect the threatened blessings of the Revolution. The 
Tuileiies , ‘ , , , , . 

(Much 20, last part of tins intoxicating journey lie made in a car- 
1815 ) j-jj^ge attended by only a half dozen Polish lancers. On 
March 20, Louis XVIII fled from 
the Tuileries. That evening Na- 
poleon entered it. 

"What was the happiest 
period of your life as Emperor?” 
some one asked him at St. He- 
lena. “The inarch from Cannes 
to Paris,” was the quick reply. 

Has happiness was limited to 
less than (he “Hundred Days.” 

The "Hun- whicli this period of 
drai Days " jjjg fgign is called. 

Attempting to reassure France 
and Europe, he met from the 
former, tired of war, only half- 
hearted support, from the allies 
only remorseless opposition. 

When the diplomats at the Con- 
gress of Vienna heard of his escape 
from Elba they immediately 
ceased their contentions and 
banded themselves together against "this disturber of die peace of 
Europe.” They declared him an outlaw and set their armies in motion. 
He saw that he must light to maintain himself. He resolved to attack 
The cam- before his enemies had time to effect dieir union. The 

paign in battlefield was in Belpum, as Wellington with an army of 

Belgium English, Dutch, Belgians, and Germans, and, at some dis- 
tance from them, BIlieher with a large army of Prussians, were there. If 
Napoleon could prevent their union, then by defeating each separately, 
he would be in a stronger position when the Russian and Austrian armies 
came on. Perhaps, indeed, they would think it wiser not to come on at 
all hut to conclude peace. In Belgium consequently occurred a four 
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days' campaign culminaling on the famous Held of Waterloo, twelve 
The Battle milcs south of Brussek There, on a hot Sunday in June, 
ot Waterloo Napoleon was disastrously defeated (Juno i8, 1S15). The 
sun of Austerlitz set forever. The battle began at haU past eleven in the 
morning, was characterized by prodigies of valor, by tremendous diarges 
of cavalry and infantry back and forth over a sodden field. Wellington 
held his position hour after hour as wave after wave ot French troops 



LotrowoOD, Napoleoh's Honae Ai St. Hluina 


rushed up the hUl, foaming in and about the solid unflinching British 
squares, then, unable to break them, foamed baclt again. Wellington 
held on, hoping, looking for the Prussians under BlUcher, who, at the 
beginning of the battle, were eleven miles away. They had promised to 
join him, if he accepted battle there, and late in Uie afternoon they kept 
■ the promise, Their arrival was decisive, as Napoleon was now greatly 
outnumbered. In the early evening, as the sun was setting, the last 
charge of the French was repulsed. Repulse soon turned into a rout 
and the demoralized army streamed from the field in utter panic, fiercely 
pursued by the Prussians. The Emperor, seeing the utter annihilation 
of his army, sought death, but sought in vain. “I ought to have died 
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al Waterloo,” lie said later, “hut the misfortune is that when a man 
seeks death most he cannot find it. Men were killed around me, be- 
fore, behind - everywhere. But there was no bullet for me.” He fled 
to Paris, then toward Qio western coast of France hopmg to escape to 
the United States, but the English cruisers off the shore rendered that 
impossible. Makmg the best of necessity he threw himself upon the 
generosity of the British. “1 have come,” he announced, uapoioon 
“like Themistoclfis, to seek the hospitality of the British baniBhed to 
nation.” Instead of receiving it, however, he was sent to 
a rock in the South Atlantic, the island of St. Helena, where he was 
kept under a petty and ignoble surveillance. Six years later he died of 


Napoleon's Toot m ihe Invalibes, Paeis 



cancer of the stomach at the age of fifty-two, leaving an extraordinary 
legend behind Mm to disturb the future. He was buried under a slab 
that bore neither name nor date and it was twenty years before he was 
borne to his final resting-place under the dome of the Invalides in Paris, 
although in his last will and testament he had said: “My wish is to be 
buried on the banks of the Seine in the midst of the French people 
whom I have toved so well.” 
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TllK CONGRESSIJS 
THE CONGRESS OE VIENNA 

The overlhrow of Napoleon brought with it one of the most compli- 
cated and difficult problems ever presented to statesmen and diplomatists. 
As all the nations of Europe had been profoundly affected ^ 
by his enterprises, so all were profoundly afiected by his oyertimiwof 
fall. The destruction of the Napoleonic regime must be 
followed by the reconstruction of Europe. 

This work of reconstruction was undertaken by the Congress of 
Vienna, one of the most important diplomatic gatherings in the history 
of Europe (September, 1814— June, 1815). Never before had there 
been seen such an assemblage of celebrities. “The city of Vienna,” 
wrote one of the participants, “presents at this moment an overwhelm- 
ing spectacle; all Uic most illustrious personages in Europe ate repre- 
sented here ill the most exalted fashion.” There were the emperors of 
Austria and Russia, the kings of Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Den- 
mark, a multitude of lesser princes, and all the diplomats of Europe, of 
whom Mettcrnich and Talleyrand were the most conspicuous. All the 
powers were represented cxcqjl Turkey, There were representatives of 
the great European banking houses too, “ money-changers,” Wellington 
called them, and a multitude of adventurers and hangers-on of every 
stripe. 

The main work of the Congress was the distribution of the terri- 
tories thac France had been forced to rehnquish. Certain arrangements 
had been agreed upon by the Allies before gomg to Vienna, in the First 
Treaty of Paris, May 30, 1814, and needed now but to be carried out. 

1 The King of Piedmont, a refugee in his island of Sardinia during Nar 
poleon’s reign, was restored to bis throne, and Genoa was given him 
that thus the stale which borders France on the southeast might be the 
stronger to resist Frcndi aggression. Belgium, previously an Austrian 

* 4 ? '■ 
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possession, tos annexed to Holland and to the House of Orange, now re- 
stored, that this state might be a barrier in the north. It was understood 
Prindpia of that, in general, the doctrine of legitimacy should be followed 
legitiintty jjj determining the rearrangement of Europe, that is, the 
principle that princes deprived of their thrones and driven from their 
states by Napoleon should receive them back again at the hands of 
collectivo Europe, though Oris principle was ignored whenever it so 
suited the interests of the Great Power's. 

The Allies who had, after immense effort and saci-ifice, overthrown 
Napoleon, felt that they should have their reward. The most powerful 
Demands of monarch at Vienna was Ale.xander I, Emperor of Russia, 
Russia gygf aigge NapcJeon’s disastrous invasion of Russia, 

had loomed large as a liberator of Europe. He now demanded that the 
Gi'and Duchy of Warsaw, whose government fell with Napoleon, be 
given to him. This state had been created out of Polish territories which 
Prussia and Austria had seized in the partitions of that country at the 
close of the eighteenth century. Alexander wished to unite them with a 
part of Poland that had fallen to Russia, thus largely to restore the 
old Polish kingdom and nationality to which ho intended to give a 
parliament and a constitution. There was to be no incorporation of the 
restored kingdom in Russia, but the Rirs,sian Emircror was to be King of 
Poland. The union was to be merely personal. 

Prussia was ■willhrg to give up her Polish provinces if only she could 
be indemirified elsewhere. She therefore fixed her attention upon the 
Demands of rich Kingdom of Saxony to the south, with the important 
Prussia gjl^gg gf Dresden and Leipsic, as her compensation. To be 
sure there was a King of Saxony, and the doctrine of IcgiLimncy would 
seem dearly to apply to him. But Ire had been failhlul to his treaty 
obligations -with Napoleon down to the battle of Leipsic, and thus, said 
Prussia, he had been a traitor to Germany, and his stale was lawful 
prize. 

Rusaa and Prussia supported each other’s claims but Austria and 
England and France opposed them stoutly, in the end even agredng 
to go to wax to prevent this aggrandizement of the two northern nations. 
It ■was this dissension among those who had conquered him that caused 
Napoleon to think that the opportunity was favorable for his return 
from Elba. But, however jealous the Allies were of each other, they, 
one and ah, hated Napoleon and were firmly resolved to be rid of him. 
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They had no desire for mote war and consequently quicldy compromised 
their differences. The final decision was that Russia should receive the 
lion’s share of the Duchy of Warsaw, Prussia retainiiif; only the prov- 
ince of Posen, and Cracow being erected’ into a free city; that the King 
of Saxony should be restored to his Qirone; that he should retain the 
important cities of Dresden and Leipsic, but should cede to Pi-ussia 
about two-fifths of his hingdom; that, as further compensation, Prussia 
should receive extensive territories on both banks of the Rhine. 
Prussia also acquired Pomerania from Sweden, thus voimding out her 
coast line on the Baltic. 

Russia emerged from the Congress with a goodly number of addi- 
tions. She retained Finland, conquered from Sweden during the late 
Russian ac- Wars, and Bessarabia, wrested from the Turks; also Turk- 
quisitions territories in the southeast. But, most important of all, 

she had now succeeded in gaining most of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 
Russia now extended farther westward into Europe than ever, and could 
henceforth speak with greater weight in European affairs. 

Austria recovered certain Polish lands and received, as compensa- 
tion for the Netherlands, northern Italy, to be henceforth known as the 
Austrian ac- Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, comprising the larger and 
quisiacns pajt gf (^he Po wiUoy. She also recovered the f llyr- 

ian provinces along the eastern coast of the Adriatic. Thus, after 
twenty years of war, almost uninterruptedly disastrous, slic emerged 
with considerable accessions of strength, and ■with a pqnilation larger 
by four or five millions than she had possessed in rygs. She had ob- 
tained, in lieu of remote and unprofitable possessions, territories which 
augmented her power in central Eurqpe, the immediate annexation of 
a part of Italy, and indirect control over the other Italian states. 

England, the most persistent enemy of Napoleon, the builder of 
repeated coalitions, the pay-mistress of the Allies for many years, found 
EnsJieh bc- her compensation in additions to her colonial empire. She 
quiaitiiMis retained much that she iiad conquered from France or 

.from the allies or dependencies of Fiance, particularly Holland. She 
occupied Heligoland in the North Sea, Malta and the Ionian Islands 
in the Mediterranean; Cape Colony in South Africa;. Ceylon, and other 
islands. It was partially in view of her colonial losses that Holland 
waa indemnified by the annexation of Bel^um, as has been already 
stated. 
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AiiDlluT (lui'hlioii (if great imixirlivmv, deeiclcd at Vienna, was tlie 
dispusiUon of ludy. The general principle of action liad already been 
agreed upon, that Austria should receive compensation here The future 
for the Netherlands, and that the old dynasties should be 
restored. Austrian interests determined the territorial arrangements. 
Austria took possession, as has been said, of the richest and, in a mili- 
tary sense, the strongest provinces, Lombardy and Venetia, from which 
position she could easily dominate the peninsula, especially as the Duchy 
of Parma was given to Marie Louise, wife of Napoleon, and as princes 
connected with the Austrian imperial family were restored to their 
thrones in Modena and Tuscany. The Papal States were also reestab- 
lished. 

No union or federation of these states was effected. It was Met- 
tcrnicli's desire that Italy should simply be a collection of independent 
states, should be only a “geographical expression.” The 
doctrine of legitimacy, appealed to lor the restoration of “geograph- 
dynasties, was ignored by this congress of princes in the «sres- 
case of republics. “Republics are no longer fashionable,” 
said Uie Czar to a Genoese deputation which came to protest against 
this arrangement. Genoa and Venice wore handed over to others. 
Romilly mentioned in the English House of Commons that the Corin- 
thian horses which Napoleon liad brought from St. Mark’s to Paris were 
restored to the Venetians, but that it was certainly a strange act of 
justice “to give them back their statues, but not to restore to them 
those far more valuable possessions, their territory and thdr republic,” 
whidi had been wrested from them at the same lime. 

Other changes in the map of Europe, now made or ratified, were 
these; Norway was taken from Denmark and joined with Sweden; 
Switzerland was increased by the addition of three cantons which liad 
recently been incorporated in. France, thus making twenty-two cantons 
in all. The frontiers of Spain and Portugal were left untouched. 

Such were the territorial readjustments deaeed by the Congress 
of Vienna, whidi were destined to endure, with dight changes, for 
nearly fifty years. It is impossible to discover in these criadsm 
negotiations the operation of any lofty principle. Self- of to 
interest is the key to this wdter of bargains and agree- 
ments. Not that these titled brokers neglected to attempt to convince 
Europe of the nobility of their endeavors. Great phrases, such as “the 
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rccoiistniction ot iho social ottlor,” “Uic rcgeneralkin of llic iiolitical 
system of Europe," a “ durulile peace based upon a just division of 
power” were used by the diplomats of Vienna in order to impress the 
peoples of Europe, and to lend on air of dignity and elevation to their 
august assemblage, but the peoples -were not deceived, They witnessed 
the unedifying scramble of the conquerors for the spoils of victory. 
They saw the monarebs of Europe, who for years had been denouncing 
Napoleon for not respecting the tights of peoples, acting precisely in 
the same way, whenever it suited their pleasure. 

The Congress of Vienna was a congress of aristocrats, to whom the 
ideas of nationality and democracy as proclaimed by the French Revo- 
Chamoter at liition were incomprehensible or loathsome. The rulers 
the Congeess rearranged Europe according to their own desires, disposing 
of Vleana personal property, ignoring the 

sentiment of nationality, which had lately been so wonderfully aroused, 
indifferent to the wishes of the people. The people were treated as 
children incapable of thought in such high muttei’s as their own destiny, 
with no right, because of their incvimriciico and immaturity, to he 
heard. The world was to be held in tutelage as always hitherto by 
Th« jrinetpio considered themselves appointed to that end, the 

of nattoost- anointed of the Lord They did not strive so to draw 
tty ignored boundaries of the different states as to satisfy the as- 
pirations of the various peoples and tlius to lay the foundations of a 
permanent peace. They aimed rather in their adjustments to create 
a so-called “balance of power.” Theirs could be no ''settlement” be- 
cause they ignored the factors that alone would make the settlement 
' permanent. ■ The history of Europe from iSis to the present day has 
been the attempt to undo this cardmal error of the Congress of Vienna. 

In addition to the Treaties of Vienna the allies signed in 1815 two 
other documents of great significance in the future liislory of Europe, 
The Holy that establishing the so-called Holy Alliance, and that es- 
tahlishing the Quadruple Alliance. The former proceeded 
from tihe initiative of Alexander I, of Ruasia, whose mood was now 
deeply religious under the influence of the tremendous events of recent 
years and the fall of Napoleon, which to his mind seemed the swift 
verdict of a higher power in human destinies. He himself had been 
freely praised as the White Angel, in contrast to tire Men Black Angel, 
and he had been called the Universal Saviour. He now submitted a 
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dociunent to his immediate allies, Prussia and Austria, which was fa- 
mous for a generation, and which gave the popular name to the system 
of repression which was for many years followed by the powers that 
had conquered in the late campaign. The document stated that it was 
the intention of the powers hcticeforlh to be guided, both in their domes- 
tic and foreign policies, solely by the precepts of the Christian religion. 
The rulers announced that they would regard each other as brothers 
and their subjects as their children, and they promised to aid each other 
on ail occasions and in ail places. All those powers which might wish 
to make avowal of these “sacred principles ^all be received into the 
Holy Alliance with as much cordiality as affection.” The other powers, 
thus asked by the Emperor of Russia to express their approval of Chris- 
tian principles, did so, preserving what dignity tliey could in playing 
what most of them considered a farce of questionable taste. For, know- 
ing the principles that had actually governed the Czar and the otlier 
rulers at the Congress of Vienna, they did not consider them particularly 
biblical or as likely to inaugurate a new and idyllic diptomacy in 
Europe. As a matter of fact no slate even made any attempt to act 
in accordance with the principles so highly approve! The only im- 
portant thing about tlie Holy Alliance was its name which was, in the 
opinion of all liberals, too good to be lost, so ironically did it contrast 
with what was known of the characters and policies of the rulers of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, the “Holy Allies.” 

The other document signed in 1815, by Russia, Prussia, Austria, and 
England, established a Quadruple Alliance providing that these powers 
should hold congresses from time to time for the purpose Tie 
of considering their common interests and the needs of 
Europe. The congresses that were held during the next (November 
few years in accordance with this agreement were con- 
verted into engines of oppression everywhere largely through the 
influence of Prince Metteinich, Chancellor of the Austrian Empire, 
whose influence upon their deliberations was decisive. 

Metternich appeared to the generation that lived between 1815 and 
1848 as the most commanding personality of Europe, whose importance 
is shown in the phrases, “Era of Metternich,” “System of Mettemici, 
Mettemidi.” He was the central figure not only in Aus- 
trian and German politics, but in European diplomacy. He was the 
most famous statesman Austria produced in the nineteenth century. 
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A man of high rank, wealthy, polished, blending social accomplishments 
with literary and scientific pretensions, his foible was omniscience. He 
was the prince of diplomatists, thoroughly at ease amid all the intrigu- 
ing of European politics. His (^otism was Olympian. He spoke of 

Mettenilch'B himself as 
sdf-esteem ]j^g 

‘Ho prop up the decaying 
structure” of European 
sodety. He felt the 
world resting on his 
shoulders. “ My position 
has this peculiarity," he 
says, “that aU. eyes, all 
expectations are directed 
to precisely that point 
where I happen to he.” 

He asks the question: 

“Why, among so many 
million men, must I be 
the one to think when 
others do not think, to 
act when others do not 
act, and to write because 
others know not how?” 

He himself admitted at 
the end of a long career 
that he had "never 
strayed from the path of 
eternal law,” that his JtfrTmrarra 

. . . j u , AftN the punting by Sii Thomas Lawicncc. 

mmd had never enter- 

tained error.” He felt and said that he would leave a void when he 
disappeared. 

On analysis, however, his thinking appears singularly negative. It 
conasted of his execration of the French Revolution. His life-long r61e 
Metieniich's incessant opposition to everything compre- 

Uitoiicri hended in the word. He denounced it in rabid and lurid 
tapoitwice pimajes, "ijig (jisease which must be cured, the 

volcano which must be extinguished, the gangrene which must be 
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biuiiwl Dill vvilli llic lioL ti'oii, Iho Kydra willi jiuvs open Lo swallow up 
the soda,! order.” lie believed in absolute monarchy, and considered 
himself " God’s lieutenant” in supporting it. He hated parliaments and 
representative systems of government All Ihis talk of liberty, equality, 
constitutions, he regarded as pestilential, the odious chatter of revolu- 
tionary Frendi minds. He defined himself as a man of the status quo. 
Keep things just as they are, all innovation is madness, such was the con- 
stant hm'den of his song. He was the convinced and resourceful op- 
ponent of all struggles for national independence, of ali aspirations for 
self-government. Democracy could only “ change daylight into darkest 
night.” 

Napoleon once said of Mettemich that “he mistook intrigue for 
statesmanship.” The acuteness of this characterization will be seen as 
we watch him at work upon his “system” in Austria, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain in the decade following the overthrow of the French Emperor. 

REACTION IN EUROPE AFTER 1815 
ATISTJOA 

“The batUe of Waterloo,” remarked Napoleon at St. Helena, “will 
be as dangerous lo the liberties of Europe as the battle of Philippi was 
dangerous to the liberties of Rome.” Napoleon was not exactly an au- 
thority on liberty, but he did know the dillerence between enlightened 
despotism and unenlightened. His was, in the main, of the former 
sort. The kind that succeeded his in central Europe could not be so 
characterized. The style was set by Austria, the leading slate on the 
Continent from 1815 to 1848. Auslria was not a single nation, like 
France, but was composed of many races. To the west ^ 
were the AusUian duchies, chiefly German, the andent unity in flu 
possessions of the House of Hapsburg; to the north Bohe- 
mia, an ancient kingdom acquired by the Hapsburgs in 
1526; to the east the Kingdom of Hungary, occupying the immense 
iflain of the middle Danube; lo the south the Kingdom of Lombardy- 
Venetia, purdy Italian. The two leading races were the Germans, 
forming the body of the population in the duchies, and the Mag3raTs, 
originally an Asiatic folk, encamped in the Danube valley since the 
ninth century and iorming the dominant people in Hungary, There were 
many branches of the Slavic race in both Austria and Hungary. There 
were also Roumanians, a different people still, in eastern Hungary. 
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To rule so conglomerate a realm of twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
million people was a difficult task. This was the first problem 
of Francis I (1792-1835) and Metternich. Their policy was to resist 
all demands for reform, and to keep things as tliey were, to make 
the world stand still. The people were slmrply divided into classes, 
Austria a resting on a different basis. Of these the nobility 

land of tha occupied a highly privileged position. They enjoyed free- 
OidEeginie compul^ry military service, large exemptions 

from taxation, a monopoly of the best offices in the state. They pos- 
sessed a large part of the land, from which in many cases they drew 
enormous revenues. On the other hand the condition of the peasants, 
who formed the immense mass of the people, was deplorable in the ex- 
treme. They were even refused the right to purchase relief from the 
heaviest burdens. Absolutism in government, feudalism in society, 
special privileges for tire favored few, oppression and misery for the 
masses, such was the condition of Austria in 1815. 

It was the fixed purpose of the government to maintmn things as 
they were and it succeeded largely for tWrty- three years, during the reign 
of Francis I, till 1835, and of his successor, Ferdinand I (1835-48). 
The joUco During all this period Metternich was the chief minister, 
eystem System, at war with human nature, at war with the 

modern qilrit, rested upon a meddlesome police, upon elaborate espio- 
nage, upon a vigilant censorship of ideas. Censorship was applied to 
theaters, newspapers, books. The frontiers were guarded that foreign 
books of a liberal character might not slip in to corrupt. Political 
science and history practically disappeared as serious studies. Spies 
were everywhere, in government offices, in places of amusement, in 
educational institutions. Particularly did this government fear the 
universities, because it feared ideas. Professors and students were 
subjected to humiliating regulations. Spies attended lectures. The 
government insisted on having a complete list of the books that each 
professor look out of the university library. Text-hooks were prescribed. 
Students might not study abroad, nor might they have societies of their 
own. Austrians might not travel to foreign countries without the per- 
mission of the government, which was rarely given. Austria was sealed 
as nearly hermetically as possible against the liberal thought of Europe. 
Intellectual stagnation was the price paid. A system like this needed 
careful bolstering at every moment and at every point. The best pro- 
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lection for llic Austrian system was to extend it to otber countries. 
Having finnly established it at home, Metternich labored Apjiicatton of 
with great skill and temporary success to apply it in sur- tieMstternkli 
lounding countries, in Germany through the Diet and the Xm” 
state governments, in Italy through interventions and “"“triss 
treaties, binding Italian states not to follow policies opposed to the 
Austrian, and in general by bringing about a dose accord of the Great 
Powers on this illiberal basis. 

We shall now trace the application of this conception of govern- 
ment in other countries. This will serve among other things to show 
the dominant position of the Austrian Empire in Europe from 1815 to 
184S. Vieima, the seat of rigid conservatism, was now the center of 
European affairs, as Paris, the home of revolution, had been lor so long. 

GEEtMANY 

One of the important problems presented to the Congress of Vienna 
concerned the future organization of Germany.' The Holy Roman 
Empire had disappeared in 1806 at the hands of Napoleon, 5 

The Confederation of the Rhine, which he had created to loose con- 
take its place, had disappeared with its creator. Something 
must evidently be put in its place, 'The outcome ’of the deliberations 
was the establishment of the German Confederation which was the 
government of Germany from 1815 to 1866. The Confederation con- 
sisted of thirty-eight states. The central organ of the government was 
to be a Diet, meeting at Frankfort. This was to consist, not of repre- 
sentatives chosen by the people, but of delegates appointed ^ 
by the different sovereigns and serving during their pleasure. 

They were to be, not deputies empowered to decide questions, but 
simply diplomatic representatives, voting as their princes might direct. 
Austria was always to have the presidency of this body. The method 
of procedure within the Diet was complicated and exceedingly cum- 
brous, making action difficult, delay and obstruction easy. The Con- 
federation did not constitute a real nation but only a loose league of 
indq)cndent states. The states agreed not to make war upon each 
other and that was about the only serious obligation they assumed. 
The federal government was remarkable mainly for its defects. The 
legislature, or Diet of Frankfort, was most ineffident. In all important 
legislation each state had practically a veto, In addition there was 
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really no executive, and tire judicial branch was extremely rudimentary, 
It was left to the rulers of the separate states to carry out the de- 
cisions of the Diet. As a matter of feel they executed them only when 
they wished to. 

The Confederation was a union of princes, not of peoples. It was 
created because each prince was jealous of every other prince, and was 
Th Coufed ^ concerned with the preservation of his own power 
«»tion a ' than with the prosperity of Germany. ’Now the ^irit of 
ttidon o£ nationality had been tremendously aroused by the struggles 
with Napoleon. AE the more progressive spirits felt that 
the first need of Germany was unity and a strong national government 
But German unity was, according to Mettemich, an infamous object” 
and Mettemich was supported by the selfishness of the German rulers, 
not one of whom was willing to surrender any particle of his authority. 
Intense was the indignation of aE Liberals at what they caEed this “ great 
deception” of Vienna. 

The Liberals experienced another disappointment too. As they de- 
sired unity, they also desired liberty. They wished a constitution for 
The demand thirty-right slates; they wished a parlia- 

for comb- ment iji each; they wished to have the reign of absolutism 
brought to a close. It had seemed at one moment as E 
this might be achieved. In appealing to his people to rally around him 
in the war against Napoleon, the Eiing of Prussia hod very recently 
promised his people a constitution and had urged at the Congress of 
Vienna that the Federal Act should require every member of the Confed- 
eration to grant a representative constitution to Iris subjects within a 
year. Mettemich, even more oppesed to free poUtical institutions than 
MrtterBioh'a ^ Strong central government, succeeded in thwarting the 
Btcceisfiil reformers at this point also, by having this expEcit and 
mandatory declaration made vague and lifeless. Thus the 
famous Article XEH erf the Federal Act which estabEshed the Confed- 
eration was made to read; “A constitution based upon the system of 
estates wBl be estabEshed in aE the states of the union." The character 
of the promised constitution was not sketched; and the time Emit was 
omitted. A journaEst was justified in saymg that aE that was 
guaranteed to the German people was an “ unlimited right of ergoecta- 
tion.” The future was to show the vanity even of expectation, the 
hoEowness of even so mEd a promise. The Liberals had desired some- 
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thing more substantial than hope. Austria and Prussia, the two lead- 
ing states, governing tlie great mass of the German people, never 
executed this provision. Nor did many of the smaller states. A few 
of the princes, however, did, notably the Grand Duke of Saxe-Wehnar, 
the patron of Goethe and Schiller. 

Melternich’s programme was to secure the prevalence in Germany 
of the same principles that prevailed in Austria. He believed that to 
allow the people to participate in government was to flood the state 
with ignorance, passion, envy, and all uncharitableness: that any con- 
cessions to democracy would lead straight to anarchy. His purpose was 
to instill this idea into the minds of those sovereigns who did not have 
it; also to arouse timid rulers, like the King of Prussia, to such a 
pitch of fear, that they would actively coBperatc with him in his efforts 
to stamp out liberal ideas wherever they might appear. Certain inci- 
dents of the day gave him favorable occasions to apply the system of 
repression which in his opinion was the only sure cure for the ills of 
tliis world. 

The years immediately suxxeedhig 1815 were years of restlessness 
and discontent. The disappointment of Liberals was intense, their 
criticism bitter, when they saw their hopes turned to ashes, appoint- 
The chief seat of disaffection was found in the universities meat of Ger- 
and in newspapers edited hy university men. Student socie- 
ties kept alive the exalted feelings for unity aroused by the wars with 
jfapoleon, and were ardently patriotic and democratic in sentiment. 
In the year 1817 a large number of delegates from these student sode- 
ties in the various universities held a patriotic festival at the Wartburg,, 
a castle famous in connection with the career of Martin Luther. Their 
festival was religious as well as patriotic and was a com- ^he 
memoration of the battle of Leipac and of the Reforma- Wartburg 
tion. Its members partook of the Lord’s Supper together 
and listened to impassioned speeches commemorating the great moments 
in German history. They showed their enthusiastic admiration of the 
Duke of Wehnar. In the evening they built a bonfire and threw into 
it various symbols of the hated reaction, notably an illiberal pamphlet 
of which the King of Prussia had expressed his approval. Such was the 
Wartburg Festival, which Mettemich described in gloomy Tbo murder 
language to the rulers of Germany. ■ Somewhat later a stu- ^*«l>ue 
dent killed a journalist and playwright, Kotzebue, who was hated in 
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university circles as a Russian spy. These and other occurrences played 
perfectly into the hands of Mcttemich who was seeking the means of 
establishing reaction in Germany as it had been established in Austria, 
He secured the passage by the frightened princes of the Carlsbad Decrees 
(iSig). These decrees were rushed thi'ough the Diet by illegal and 
The Carlsbad Violent methods. By them Metternich became the con- 
Deciesa queror of the Confederation. They were the work of 
Austria, seconded by Prussia. They signified in German history the sup- 
pression of liberty for a generation. They really determined the political 
system of Germany until 1848. They provided for a vigorous censorship 
of the press, and subjected the professors and students of the univer- 
sities to a dose government supervision. All teachers who should prop- 
agate “harmful doctruies," that is, who should in any way criticise 
Metternich’s ideas of government, should be removed from their posi- 
tions and once so removed could not be appomted to any other posi- 
tions in Germany. The student societies were suppressed. Any student 
expelled from one university was not to be admitted into any other. 
By these provisions it was expected that tlie entire academic commu- 
nity, professors and students, would be reduced to silence. Another 
provision was directed against the establishment of any further con- 
stitutions of a popular character. Thus free parliaments, freedom of the 
press, freedom of teaching, and free speech were outlawed. 

The Carlsbad Decrees represent an important turning-point in 
the history of Central Europe, They signalized the dominance of 
HeaeUon Metternich in Germany as well as in Austria, Prustia 
tin order now dodlely followed Austrian leadership, abandonmg all 
ta GmSy policies. The King, Frederick William III, had, 

in his hour of need, promised a constitution to Prussia, 
He never kept this promise. On the other hand he inaugurated a 
peculiarly odious i persecution of aH Liberals,) which was marked by 
many acts as inane as they were cruel. Prussia entered upon a dull, 
drab period of oppression. 

Let us now see how the same ideas were applied in other countries. 


SPAIN 

In 1808 Napoleon had, as we have seen, seized the crown of Spain, 
and until 1814 had kept the Spauidi king, Ferdinand VH, virtually a 
prisoner in France, placing his own brother Joseph on the vacant throne. 
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The Spaniards rose against the usurper and for yeaK carried on a vigor- 
ous guerilla warfare, aided by the English, and ending finally in success. 
As thdr King was in the hands of the enemy they proceeded in his name 
to frame a government. Being liberal-minded they drew up a consti- 
tution, the famous Constitution of 1812, which was dosely modeled on 
the French Constitution of 1791. It asserted the sovereignty of the people, 
thus discarding the rival theory of the monarchy by divine right which 
had hitherto been the accepted basis of the Spanish state. 

This democratic document however did not have long to vn ( 1814 - 

live, as Ferdinand, on his return* to Spain after the over- 

throw of Napoleon, immediately suppressed it and embarked upon a 

policy of angry reaction. The press was gagged. Books of a liberal 

character were destroyed wherever found, and particularly all copies 

of the constitution. Thousands of political prisoners were severely 

punished. 

Vigorous and efficient in stamping out aU liberal ideas, the govern- 
ment of Ferdinand was indolent and incompetent in other matters. 
Spain, a country of about eleven million people, was wretch- in^^saty 
edly poor and ignorant. The government, however, made of ths goT- 
no attempt to improve conditions. Moreover it failed to 
discharge the most fundamental duty ol any government, that is, to 
preserve the integrity of tiic empire. The Spanish colonies in America 
had been for several years in revolt against the mother country and the 
government had made no serious efforts to put down the rebellion. 

Such conditions, of course, aroused great discontent. The army 
particularly was angry at the treatment it had received and became a 
breeding place of conspiracies. A military uprising occurred Reroiution 
in 1820 which swept everything before it and which forced 
the King to restore the Constitution of 18x2 and to promise henceforth 
to govern in accordance with its provisions. The text of the constitu- 
tion was posted in every city, and parish priests were ordered to 
expound it to their congregations. 

Thus revolution had. triumphed again, and only five years after 
Waterloo. An absolute monarchy, based on divine right, had been 
changed into a constitutional monarchy based on the sovereignty of 
the people. Would the example be Mowed elsewhere? Would the 
Holy AUiance look on in silence? Had the revolutionary spirit been so 
carefully smothered in Austria, Germany, and France, only to blaze 
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forth in outlying sections of Europe? Answers to these questions were 
quickly forthcoming, 

ITALS 


Italy, like other countries, had been profoundly affected by the 
liberal ideas of the French Revolution, and particularly by the restless 
Napoleon’s activity of Napoleon who, from the beginning of his career 
attiyity to to its dose, had drawn her within the range of his policies 
and manipulations. At first the Italians had hailed him as 
the looked-Ior deliverer from oppression, a feeling that gave way to 
hatred when the youthful conqueror set up, in the place of the despotism 
overthrown, a despotism more severe, although at the same time more 
intelligent. For many years the fate of Italy was determined by his will. 
He did much to improve the laws, much to stimulate industry, much 
The swekm- to break up musty old habits and conventions. New ideas, 
lug of Italy political and social, penetrated the peninsula with him. 
He shook the Italians out of their somnolence and imparted to them 
an energy they had not known for centuries. But he offended them by 
his heavy exactions of men and money for his constant wars, by his shames 
less robbery of their works of art, and by his treatment o£ (he Pope. 

Then he fell, and the Congress of Vienna restored most ol the old 
states which had existed belore he first came into Italy. There were 
jljg ^ henceforth ten of them: Piedmont, Lombardy-Venetia, 
Kaifaa Parma, Modena, Lucca, Tuscany, the Papal States, Naples, 
Monaco, and San Marino. Genoa and Venice, until re- 
cently independent republics, were not restored, as republics were not 
“fariiionable.” The one was given to Piedmont, die other to Austria. 

These states were too small to be self-sufficient, and as a result Italy 
was for nearly fifty years the sport of foreign powers, dependent, hence- 
forth, not upon France but upon Austria. This is the cardmal fact in 
the atuation and is an evidence, as it is a partial cause, of the com- 
manding position of the Austrian monarchy after the fall oi Napoleon. 
The dwni- outright the richest part of the Po valley 

oaun of as a Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. Austrian princes or 
princesses ruled over the duchies of Modena, Parma, and 
Tuscany, and were easily brought into the Austrian system. 
Thus was Austria the master of northern Italy; master of southern Italy, 
too, for Ferdinand, King of Naples, made an offensive and defensive 
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treaty wtli Austria, pledging himself to make no separate alliances and 
to grant no liberties to his subjects beyond those which obtained in 
Lombardy and Venetia. Naples was tlms but a satellite in the great 
Austrian system. The King of Piedmont and the Pope were the only 
Italian princes at aU likely to be intractable. And Austria’s strength 
in comparison with theirs was that of a giant compared with that of 
pygmies. 

Thus the restoration was accomplished. Italy became again a col- 
lection of small states, largely under the dominance of Austria. Each 
of the restored princes was an absolute monarch. In none of the states 
was there a parliament. Italy had neither unity nor constitutional 
forms, nor any semblance of popular participation in the government 
The use which the restored princes made of their unfettered liberty of 
aclion was significant 

Hating the French, they undertook to extinguish all reminders of 
that odious people. They abolished all constitutions and many laws and 
institutions of French origin. Vaccination and gas illu- Unlrersiil 
mination were forbidden for the simple reason that the "“•’on 
French had introduced thorn. In Piedmont French plants in the 
Botanic Gardens of Turin were tom up, French furniture in the royal 
palace was destroyed in response to this vigorous and infantile emotion. 
In every one of the states there was distinct retrogression and the 
Italians lost ground all along the line— politically, industrially, socially. 
In general the Inquisition was restored. Education was handed over 
to Ae dergy. The course of studies was carefully purged of every- 
thing that might be dangerous. The police paid particular attention 
to “the dass called thinkers.” 

Thus Italy was ruled by petty depots and in a petty spirit. More- 
over most of the princes took their cue from Austria, the nature of 
whose polides we have already examined, The natural re- wideBpread 
suit of such conditions was deep and widespread discontent. 

AH the progressive elements of the population which believed in free- 
dom in education, in religion, in business were disaffected, as were also 
many who were dismissed from the army or from governmental posi- 
tions on the groxmd that they had been contaminated with the previous 
French rdgirae, The discontented joined the Carbonari, a secret sodety, 
and bided their time. 

That time came when ^ news reached Italy of the successful and 
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bloodless Spanish Revolution of iSao. In Naples a militaiy insurrection 
Uw itovqiu- revolutionists demanded the Spanish Con- 

ton of 1820 stitution of 1812, not because they knew much about it 
mifapios ygiy democratic and possessed the ad- 

vantage of being ready-made. The Xing immediately yielded and 
the consdtution was proclaimed. 

THE CONGRESSES 

Thus in 1820 the Revolution, so hateful to the diplomats of 1815, 
had resumed the ofiensive. Spain and Naples had overthrown the 
regime that had been in force five years, and had adopted constitutions 
that were thmoughly saturated with the principles of Revolutionary 
France. There had likewise been a revolution against the established 
tdglme in Portugal. There was shortly to be one in Piedmont 

Metternich, the most influential personage in Europe, who felt the 
world resting on his shoulders, had very dear views as to the require- 
ments of the situation that had arisen. Anytlung that 
threatened the peace of Europe was a very proper thing 
for a European congress to discuss. A revolution in one 
country may encourage a revolution in anothw and thus 
the world, set in order by the Congress of Vienna, may 
soon find itself in conflagration once more, the established order every- 
where threatened. Metternich recommended as a sure cure the doctrine 
The doctrine "light of intervention,” a doctrine new hi intcr- 

of the ^t national law hut which he succeeded in having applied for 
^^inferren- several years. The doctrine was tliat, as modem EuropeJ 
was based upon opposition to revolution, the powers had] 
the right and were in duty hound to intervene to put down revolution, | 
not only in their own slates respectively, but in any state of Europe, 
against the will of the people of that state, even against the will of the| 
sovereign of that state, in the interests of the established monarch- 1 
icaJ order. A change of government within a given state was not al 
domestic hut an international affair. 

Metternich won the support of Russia, Prussia, and Austria for this 
doctrine, which virtually denied the independence of every nation, the 
tight of the people of any state to change their form of government to 
any other model than that of absolute monarchy. These were the 
ori^nal “Holy Allies," all absolute monarchs, and it was their steady, 
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undeviating support of llio ominous principle which made the Holy 
Alliance a synonym everywhere for tyranny, odious to all liberals in 
Europe and America. 

A Congress was held at Troppau in 1820 and at Laibach in 1821 to 
consider the question of Naples. It was participated in by the three 
powers mentioned and by France and England. The two 
last named did not join in the declaration of the new doc- 
trine but they remained passive and the absolute powers, troppau, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia had their way. They com- 
missioned Austria to send an army into the Kingdom of Naples, to abolish 
the constitution, and to restore absolutism. This was done. The results 
were for the Neapolitans most deplorable. The reaction that ensued 
was unrestrained. Hundreds were imprisoned, exiled, executed. Arbi- 
trary government of the worst kind was meted out to this unfortunate 
people. 

Just as this Neapolitan revolulion. was being snuffed out a similar 
revolution blazed up at the opposite end of the peninsula, in Pied- 
mont, the revolutionists demanding the Spanish Consti- 5^^ 
tution of 1812, as the most liberal one they knew of, and lutton in 
war against Austria as the groat enemy of Piedmont and 
Italy. The King, Victor Emanuel I, rather than yield to the demand for 
a revolution abdicated and was succeeded by his brother, Charles Felix 
(March 13, 1821). The now Kmg was a despot by nature and he now 
had the support of the same powers that had shown their intentions in 
regard to revolutions. Charles Fdix, assisted by the Austrians, routed 
the revolutionists at Novara. The revolution was over. Once mote 
the demand for constitutional freedom had been suppressed, once more 
Metternich had triumphed. Needless to say he was quite satisfied, 
“l see the dawn of a better day,” he wrote. “Heaven seems to will 
it that the world shall not be lost.” 

The two Italian revolutions had been suppressed. The doctrine of 
intervention was working satisfactorily to its authors. It was now ap- 
plied again, this time to Spain, in which country, as we 
have seen, the revolutionary movement of these years had eress o{ 
begun. The consideration ol Spanish affairs had had to 
give way to the more immediate and pressing affairs of Italy. The 
ptinciple there, however, was the same and the Allies now prepared to 
assert it. This was the work of the Congress of Verona (1822) , Austria, 
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Russia, and Prussia regarded a conslituLbnal government in Spain as a 
menace to tkeir ovm system of absolutism. They therelore commis- 
sioned France, now a tWoughly reactionary country, to restore Ferdi- 
nand to his former power. En^nd opposed this policy with high 
indignation, but in vain. The French sent an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men into the peiunsula which was easily victorious. The war was 
soon over and Ferdinand was back on his absolute throne, by act of 
France, supported by the Holy Alliance. 

There now began a period of odious reaction. All the acts passed 
by the Cortes ance 1820 were annulled. An organization called the 
Resettoa ia "Society of the Exterminating Angel” began a mad hunt 
Spain {qj. liberals, throwing them into prison, shooting them 
down. The war of revenge knew no bounds. “ Juntas of Purification” 
urged it on. Thousands were driven from the coimtry, hundreds were 
executed. The French government, ashamed of its protegd, endeavored 
to stop the savagery, but with slight success. It is an odious chapter in 
the history of Spain. 

The Holy Alliance, by these triumphs in Naples, Piedmont, and 
Spain, showed itself the dominant force in European politics. The sys- 
tern, named after Mettemich, because his diplomacy had 
trimnpii oi built it up and because he stood in the veiy center of it, 
seemed firmly established as the European system. But 
it had achieved its last notable triumph. It was now to 
receive a series of checks which were to limit it forever. 

Having restored absolutism in Spain the Holy Allies considered re- 
storing to Spain her revolted American colonies, In this purpose they 
Tlie Holy encountered the pronounced opposition of England and the 
AiiiancB «nd United States both of which were willing that Spain herself 
should try to recover them but not that the Holy Alliance 
should recover them for her. As England controlled the 
seas die could prevent the Alliance from sending troops to the scene of 
revolt. The President of the United Slates, James Monroe, in a mes- 
sage to Congress (December 2, 1823), destined to become one of the most 
^ famous documents ever written in the White House, an- 

"MettenUdi nounced that we should consider any attempt on the part 
absolute monarchs to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 1 
safety, as the “manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
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United States.” This attitude of England and the United States pro- 
duecd its effect. After this iro new laurels were added to the Holy 
AUianee. A few years later Russia was herself encouraging and sup- 
porting a revolution on the part of the Greeks against the Turks, and 
in 1830 revolutions broke out in France and Belgium which demolished 
the system of Metternich beyond all possible repair. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


FRANCE UNDER THE RESTORATION 
THE REIGN OF LOUIS XVHI 

The House of Bourbon had been put back upon the throne of France 
by the Allies who had conquered Napoleon in 1814. It was put back a 
The testoia- second time in 1815, after Waterloo. But the new men- 
tion of the arch, Louis XYIH, recognized, aa did the Allies, that the 
nff?aw^ia- r^tofation of the royal line did not at all mean the resto- 
tion of the ration of the Old Rdgime. He saw that the day of the 
Old RSgime monarchy had passed forever in France. The 

monarchy must be constitutional and must safeguard many of the ac- 
quiations of the Revolution or its life would certainly be brief. 
The King, recognizing that he must compromise wiUi the spirit of the 
age, issued in 1814 the Constitutional Charter. This established a 
The Con pii’ilisment of two houses, a Chamber of Peers, appointed 
.Khitinn.i for life, and a Chamber of Deputies, elected for a term of 
Ch^ffi of gyg yggjg^ ^ restrfcted Lody of voters, for the suf- 
frage was so limited by an age and piopciiy qualification 
that there were less than 100,000 voters out of a population of 29,000,000, 
and not more than 12,000 were eligible to become deputies. The Charter 
proclaimed the equality of all Frenchmen, yet only a petty minority 
were ^ven the right to participate in the government ol the country. 
France was still in a political sense a land of privilege, only privilege was 
no longer based on birth but on fortune. Nevertheless, this was a more 
liberal form of government than she had ever had under Napoleon, and 
was the most liberal to he seen in Europe, outside of England. 

There was another set of proviaons in this document of even greater 
importance than those detennining the future form of government, 
ProTlrioaa nMn^ly) that in which the dvil rights of Frenchmen were 

concamkg narrated. These provisions showed how much of the 

avfl rights Revolution and of Napoleon the Bourbons 

were prepared to accept. They were intended to reassure the people 
270 
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of France, who feared to see in the Restoration a loss of liberties or rights 
which had become most precious to them. It was declared that all 
Frenchmen were equal before the law, and thus the cardinal principle 
of the Revolution was preserved; that all were equally eligible to civil 
and military positions, that thus no class should monopolize public 

service, as had 
largely been the case of the work 
before the Revolu- 

. ,, , lution 

lion; that no one 
should be arrested or prosecuted 
save by due process of law, that 
thus the day of arbitrary im- 
prisonment was not to return; 
that there should be complete re- 
ligious freedom for all sects, al- 
though Roman Catholicism was 
declared to be the religion ol the 
state; that the press should be 
free. Those who had purchased 
the confiscated property of the 
crown, the church, and the nobles, 
during the Revolution were as- 
sured that their titles were in- 
violable. 

The personality of Louis 
XVTH seemed admirably adapted to the situation in which Loob xvin 
France found itself. A man of moderate opinions, cold- CmuMi) 
blooded, skeptical, free from illusions, tree from the passion of revenge, 
indolent by nature, Louis desired to avoid conflicts and to enjoy his 
power in peace. But there were difficulties in the way. He had been 
restored by foreign armies. His presence on the throne was a constant 
reminder of the humiliation of France. But a more serious feature was 
the character of the persons with whom he was in constant contact. 
The court was now composed of the nobles who had suffered greatly 
from the Revolution, who had been robbed of their property, who had 
seen many of thar relatives executed by the guillotine. It was but 
natural that these men should have come back full of hatred for the 
authors of their woes, that they should detest the ideas of the Revoliv 
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tion and the persons who had been identified with it. These men were 
not free from passion, as was Louis XVIII. More eager to restore the 
former glory of the crown, the former rank of the nobility and the 

The tntras the Eng 

himself, they were the Ultra-royahsts, or Ultras— men 

more royalist than the Eng, as they claimed. They saw in the Revo- 
lution only robbery and sacrilege and gross injustice to themselves. 
They bitterly assailed Louis XVIII for granting the Charter, a danger- 
ous concession to the Revolution, and they secretly wished to abolish 
it, meanwhile desiring to nullify its liberal provisions as far as possible. 
Their leader was the Count of Artois, brother of Louis XVIII, who, 
the Eng being childless, stood nerct in line of succession. 

For some years Louis XVIII was able to hold this extreme party in 
check and to follow a moderate policy. He was supported in this by the 
The work of ^“^S® Majority of Liberals, moderate like himself, who until 
rooriamze- 1820 Controlled Parhamenl. Much useful work was thus 
accomplished. The enormous war indemnity which the 
Allies had imposed in i8ts was paid off and this liberated the countiy 
from the army of occupation also imposed by them. The military sys- 
tem of France was reorganized and provision was made for an army of 
about 240,000 men. Promotion was to be for service and merit alone, 
a principle that was violently opposed by the Ultras as it destroyed all 
chances of the nobility securing a monopoly of the best positions. The 
legislation enacted at this time concerning the press and the electoral 
system was also of a liberal character. 

The Ultras were indignant at the moderation of the King and 
Parliament and did their best to break it down. They were alert 
Aciiviiy ot to seize upon every incident that might discredit the parl/^ 
du Ultras jjj po-jrer. A number of radicals were elected to thi 
Chamber of Deputies. The Ultras raged against them, painting a lurid 
future. The murder in 1820 of the Duke of Berry who stood in line 
for the throne gave them their chance. The Eng was so horrified by 
this crime, as were also many moderate members of Parliament, that 
De«th of offered less arid less resistance to the Ultras. The 

lonisXVUI closing years of the reign were less liberal than the earlier 
( 1824 ) Louis XVm died in 1824 and was succeeded by 

his brother, the Count of Artois, who ajjumed the title of Charles X. 
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THE REIGN OF CHARLES X 

The characteristics of tlie new King were weill known. He was the 
convinced leader of the reactionaries in France from 1814 to 1830. He 
■ liad keen the constant and bitter opponent of his brother’s chwles X 
liberalism, and had finally seen that liberalism forced to (1BS4-1880) 
yield to the growing strength of the party which he led. He was not 
likely to abandon lifelong ptinc^lcs at the age of sixty-seven, and at 
the moment when he seemed about to be able to put them into force. 

The coronation of the King revealed the temper of the new reign. 
France was treated to a spectacle of mediaeval mummery that amused 
and at the same rime disgusted a people that had never been known to 
lack an appredation of the ridiculous. Charles was anointed on seven 
parts of his person with sacred oil, miraculously preserved, it was 
asserted, from the time of Clovis. 

The legislation urged by the King and largely enacted showed the 
belated political and social ideas of this government. Nearly a billion 
francs were voted as an indemnity to the nobles for their 
lands which had been confiscated and sold by the state ladsnmaed 
during the Revolution. Many Frenchmen thought that 
France had more urgent needs than to vote money to durinj the 
those who had deserted the country and had then fought 
against her. But the King had been leader of the Imipls and was in 
entire sympathy with their point of view. 

Another law that cast discredit upon this reign, and helped under- 
mine it with the great mass of Frenchmen, was the law against sacrilege. 
By this act burglaries committed in ecdesiasrical buildings .jj,, 

And the profanation of holy vessels were, under certain ogrfnst 

‘conditions, made punishable with death. This barbaric law 

was, as a matter of fact, never enforced, but it bore striking witness to 

the temper of the party in power, and has ever since been a mark of 

shame upon the Bourbon monarchy. It hdped to weaken the hold of 

the Bourbons upon France. It created a feeling of intense bitterness 

among the middle and lower classes of society, which were still largely 

dominated by the rationalism of the eighteenth century. These classes 

began to fear the clerical reaction more even than the poHt- ciwicai 

ical and social. Their apprehension was not decreased 

when a little later they saw Ihe King himself, dad in the violet robe of a 
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prelate and accompanied by the court, walking in a religious procession 
and carrying a lighted candle through the streets ot Paris. Was it the 
purpose ol the aristocratic and clerical party to restore both the nobility 
and the church to the proud position they had occupied before the 
Revolution? 

That it was, was proclaimed by Polignac, the most reactionary min- 
ister of this reign, who declared, on his accession to office in 1829, that 
his object was “to reorganize society, to restore to the 
PoUgnac clergy its former preponderance in the state, to create a 
miniatfy powerful aristocracy and to surround it wiUi privileges.” 

The appointment of this ministry, indeed, aroused a remarkable 
exhibition ot hostile feeling, vastly intensified by this declaratbn 
which was a direct challenge to Liberals of every shade, since it 
staled, as clearly as language could, that ah the characteristic work of 
the French Revolution must be undone, that the pre-Revolulionaty 
state and society should be restored, that the constitutional, political, 
social, and economic reorganization, the large installment of freedom, 
achieved during that momentous and fruitful period, should be swqrt 
aside, and that older ideas and ideals were to be enthroned once more. 

■nie appointment of the Polignac ministry and its audacious and 
alarming announcement precipitated a crisis, which shortly exploded in 
ConSict ® revolution, The Cliamber of Deputies practically de- 

ietmen manded the dismissal of the unpopular ministry. The 

^ ^8 replied by declaring that " his decisions were un- 

CUiaailjei of changeable" and by dissolving the Chamber, hoping by 
DeputUa means of new elections to secure one subservient to- his 
win. But the voters thought otherwise. The elections resulted in 
a crushing defeat for the Ring and his ministry. Charles would not 
yield. His own brother, Louis XVI, had come to a tragic end, he 
said, because he had made concessions. Charles thought that he 
himself had learned sometMng from history. In fact, he had learned 
the wrong lesson. 

Other methods of gaining his ends having failed, lie now determined 


upon coercion. On July 26, 1830, he issued several ordinances, suspend- 
Tiie ing the liberty of the press, dissolving the Chamber of 

Ottoncea Dq)nties, changing the electoral system, reducing the nvun- 

her of voters from 100,000 to 23,000, and ordering new 
elections. In other words, the King was the supreme lawpver, not at 
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all hampered by the Charter. K these ordinances were to staird the 
people would enjoy their liberties simply at the humor ol the monarch. 
Not to have opposed them would have been to acquiesce quietly in 
the transformation of the government into the absolute monarchy of 
Louis XIV. 

But the people of Paris did not acquiesce. As the significance of 
the ordinances became apparent, popular anger began to manifest itself. 
The July Rev- Crowds assembled in the streets shouting “Down with the 
oiutiou(iSso) Ministry”; “Long live the Charter.” On Wednesday, 
July 28, civil war broke out. The insurgents were mainly old soldiers, 
Carbonari, and a group of republicans and workmen — men who hated 
the Bourbons, who followed the Iri-color flag as the true natbnal emblem, 
rather than the white flag of the royal house. This war lasted three 
days. It was the July Revolution — the Glorious Three Days. It was 
a street war and was limited to Paris. The insurgents were not very 
numerous, probably not more than ten thousand. But the government 
had itself probably not more than fourteen thousand troops in Paris. 
The insurrection was not difficult to organize. The streets of Paris 
were narrow and aooked. Through such tortuous lanes it was impos- 
sible for the government to send artillery, a weapon which it alone 
Thsdui- possessed. The streets were paved with large stones. 

«cter of These could he torn up and piled in such a way as to make 

flghUw fortresses for the insurgents. In the night of July 27-28 
the streets were cut up by hundreds of barricades made in this manner 
of paving stones, of overturned wagons, of barrels and boxes, of furni- 
ture, of trees and objects of every description. Against such obstacles 
the soldiers could make but little progress. 11 they overthrew a barri- 
cade and passed on, it would immediately be built up again behind them 
more threatening' than, before because cutting their line of reinforce- 
ments and of possible retreat. Moreover, the soldiers had only the 
flint-lock gun, a weapon no better than that in the hands of the in- 
surgents. Again, the officers had no knowledge of street fightmg, whereas 
the insurgents had an intimate knowledge of the city, of its streets, and 
lanes. Moreover, the soldiers were reluctant to fight against the people. 
AbdiMtlon of The fighting continued amid the fierce heat of July. On 
Charios X j^y Charles, seeing that all was lost, abdicated in favor 
of his nine year old grandson, the Duke of Bordeaux, son of the murdered 
Duke of Betty, and fled to England with his family. For two years he 
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lived in Great Britain, keeping a melancholy court in Holyrood Palace, 
Edinburgh, of somber memory in the life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Removing later to Austria, he died in 1836. 

What was the future government to be, now that triumphant revo- 
lution had swept for the second time a Bourbon monarch from his 
throne? No serious consideration was given to the claims 
rfBmrbra Bordeaux, unimpeachable from the 

or the point of view of monarchical theory and practice. He was 
legitimate sovereign of France but he was quietly ig- 
nored by a people who were tired of the legitimate mon- 
archy. Those who had done the actual fighlmg undoubtedly wanted a 
republic. But the journalists and deputies and the majority of the Paris- 
ians were opposed to such a solution, having vivid and unpleasant mem- 
ories of the former republic, and believing that the proclamation of the 
republic would embroil France with monarchical Europe. They favored 
Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, who represented a younger branch of 
the royal family, a man who had always sympathized with liberal opin- 
ions. With such a man as king, it was said, there would be no more 
attempts to refenthrone the nobility and the clergy, but the govern- 
ment would be liberal, resting on the middle classes, and the Charter 
would be scrupulously observed. 

The final decision between monarchy and republic lay in the hands 
of Lafayette, the real leader of the Republicans. He finally threw 
Louts influence in favor of Louis Philippe, arguing that a 

HUUpps monarchy under so liberal and democratic a prince would 
after all be “the best of republics." On August 7 the 
Chamber of Deputies called Louis Philippe to the throne, ignoring the 
claims of the legitimate ruler. 

Such was the July Revolution, an unexpected, impromptu affair. 
Not dreamed of July 25, it was over a week later. One king had been 
overthrown, another created, and the Charter had been slightly mod- 
ified. Parliamentary government had been preserved; a return to 
aristocracy prevented. 

This ends the Restoration and the reign of Louis Philippe now begins. 
Ths end Those who brought about the final overthrow of the elder 
of the Bourbons received no adequate reward. They had the 

Restatstion t:i 3 .(;olor flag once more, but the rich bourgeoisie had the 
government. The Republicans yielded, but without renouncing their 
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principles or their hopes. Cavaignac, one o£ their leaders, when tlianked 
tor the abnegation of his party, replied, “You are wrong in thanking us; 
we have yielded because we are not yet strong enough. Later it will 
be different.” The Revolution, in fact, gave great impetus to the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the people. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


REVOLUTIONS BEYOND FRANCE 


The influence of the Revolution of 1830 was felt all over Europe — 
in Poland, Germany, My, Switaerland, England, and the Netherlands, 
Wiaespread It was the signal and encouragement for widespread pop- 
to'*!™ movements which for a short time seemed to threaten 

Rwolutlon the whole structure erected in 1815 at Vienna. It aeated 
an immediate problem for the rulers of Europe. They had bound them- 
selves in 1815 to guard against the outbreak of “revolution,” to watch 
over and assure the “ general tranquillity” of Europe. They had adopted 
and applied since then, as we have seen, the doctrine of intervention in 
the aflairs of countries infected by revolutionary fever, as the great 
preservative of public order. Would this self-constituted international 
police acquiesce in the overthrow of the legitimate king of France by 
the mob of Paris? Now that revolution had again broken out in that 
restless country, would they "intervene" as they had done in Spain 
and Italy? At first they were disposed to do so. Metternich’s immedi- 
ate impulse was to organize a coalition against this “king of the barri- 
cades." But when the time came this was seen to be irhpracticable, 
„ , for Russia was occupied with a revolution in Poland, 

ness of tie Austria with revolutions in Italy, Prussia -with similar 
movements in Germany, and England was engrossed in 
the most absorbing discussion of domestic problems she 
had faced in many decades. Moreover, England approved the revolu- 
tion. All the powers, .therefore, recognized Louis Philippe, though 
with varying indications of annoyance. In one particular, consequently, 
the settlement of i8r5 was undone forever. The elder branch of the 
... House of Bourbon, put upon the throne of Prance by the Allies of 
1815, was now pushed from it, and the revolution, hated of the other 
powers, bad done it. 
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Another part of the diplomatic structure of 1815 was now over- 
thrown. The Congress of Vienna had created an essentially artificial 
state to the north of France, the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. It had done this explicitly for the purpose of hav- 
ing a bai'rier against France. The Belgian provinces, 
hitherto Austrian, were in 1815 annexed to Holland, to 
strengthen that slate in order that it might be in a posi- 
tion to resist attack until the other powers should come to its rescue. 

But it was easier to declare these two peoples formally united under 
one ruler than to make them in any real sense a single nation. Though 
it might seem by a glance at the map that the peoples of 4 
this little corner of Europe must be essentially homoge- two disslml- 
neous, such was not at aU the case. There were many more 
points of difference than of similarity between them. They spoke dif- 
ferent languages. They belonged to different religions, the Dutch being 
Protestant, the Belgians Catholic. They differed in thdr economic 
life and principles. The Dutch were an agricultural and commercial 
people and inclined toward free trade, the Belgians were a manufactur- 
ing people and inclined toward protection. 

For the Belgians the union with the Dutch was an unhappy one 
from the start. They saw themselves added to and subjected to another 
people inferior in numbers to themselves, whereas the feeling of nation- 
ality bad been aroused in them as in other peoples by the spirit and 
example of the French Revolution and they had hoped for a larger and 
more independent life than they had ever had before. 

A union so inharmoniously begun was never satisfactory to the Bel- 
gians. Friction was constant. The Belgians resented the fact that the 
officials in the state and army were nearly all Dutch. Thqr 
objected to the King’s attempts to force the Dutch Ian- bttween the 
guage into a position of undue privilege. The evident 
desire of the King to fuse his two peoples into one was a 
constant irritation. The system was more and more disliked by the 
Belgians as the years went by. 

The July Revolution came as a spark in the midst of aH this inflam- 
mable-material. There was street fighting in Brussds as Belgtans 
there had been in Paris. The revolution spread rapidly, dedure their 
The royal troops were driven out and on October 4, 1830, 

Belgium declared itself independent A congress was called to deter- 


Thd Con- 
gress of 
Vienna and 
the Kingdom 
of the Keth- 
erlands 
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mine the future form of government. It decided in favor of a mon- 
archy, adopted a liberal constitution, and elected as king Leopold of 
Coburg who, in July, 1831, was crowned, 

Would the Great Powers which in 1815 had added Belgium to Hol- 
land consent to the undoing of their work? Would they recognize the 
new kingdom? They had suppressed revolutions in Spain and Italy, as 
we have seen, Would they do it 
again in the interest of their handi- 
work, the treaties of Vienna? Now, 
however, they were divided, and 
in this division lay the salvation 
of the new state. The Czar wished 
to intervene and Prussia seemed 
similarly inclined, but Louis 
Philippe, knowing that his own 
throne would be overthrown by the 
Parisians if he allowed tliese abso- 
lute monarchies to crush the new 
liberties of the Belgians, gave ex- 
plicit warning that if they inter- 
vened France also would intervene 
“ inorder to hold the balance even.” 

The powers therefore made the 
best of the situation. At a confer- 

_ ence in London, Rus- 

Kecogniooii , „ . , . 

of the King- sia, Prussia, Austria, 

France, and England 
recognized the independence of Belgium; they went fur- 
ther and formally promised to respect its neutrabty forever. 

This part of the work of the Congress of Vienna had consequently been 
undone. A new state had arisen in Europe, as a result of revolution. 

The success of the Belgian revolution had to a considerable extent 
been rendered possible by a revolution in Poland, which ended in dis- 
astrous failure. Neither Russia, nor Prussia, nor Austria would have 
acquiesced so easily in the dismemberment of the Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands had they not feared that if they went to war with Fiance con- 
cerning it, France would in turn aid the Poles, and the future of the 
Poles was of far gr?atef immediate importance to them than the future 
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of the Netherlanders. The French Revolution of 1830 was Mowed by 
the rise of the Kingdom of Belgium; hut it was also followed by the 
disappearance of the Kingdom of Poland. 

REVOLUTION IN POLAND 

In the Middle Ages Poland had been a more powerful state than 
Russia and included territory which stretched from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea and from the Oder to the Dnieper. It had remained an 
independent state down to the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
During that quarter its independence had been destroyed and its 
territory seized by its three neighbors, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, in the famous, or rather infamous, partitions tion at 
of 1772, 1793, and 1793. Nothing was left of Poland on 
the map. The Poles made a brave and desperate resistance but '‘free- 
dom shrieked when Kosciusko fell.” “No sophistry in the world,” 
writes a recent historian, “can extenuate the villainy of the Second Par- 
tition,” which was the critical one. “The theft of territory is its least 
offensive feature. It is the forcible suppression of a national movement 
of reform, the hurling back into the abyss of anarchy and corruption 
of a people who, by inaedible efforts and sacrifices, had struggled back 
to liberty and order, which makes this great political crime so wholly 
infamous. Yet here again the methods of the Russian Em- The crime 
press were less vile than those of the Prussian King. ttss 
Catherine openly took the risk of a bandit who attacks an enemy 
against whom he has a grudge) Frederick William 11 came up, when 
the fight was over, to help pillage a victim whom he had sworn to 
defend.” ‘ 

The effects of this assassination of an independent stale by the three 
absolute monarchies of eastern Europe were destined to be momentous 
and far-reaching. The Polish question has been a factor perauMnt 
in all the subsequent history of Europe. It is an important Polish 
factor to-day. The Poles, naturally, like any freedom-lov- 
ing people, refused to acquiesce in a fate so unmerited, so cruel. But 
they could only wail and hope. 

“No wise or honest man,” wrote Edmund Burke at the lime, “can 
approve of that partition, or can contemplate it without prognosti- 
cating great mischief from it to all countries at some future date.” The 
‘ Nisbel Bain, Shmnk Europe, p. 404. 
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particular effect of this odious act of the royal and tiUed highway- 
men was the exltaordinaiy intensification it gave to what was to 
The deafcuc- prove one of the most vital and troublesome tendencies 
jlon of Po- of modern history. As Lord Acton says: “This famous 
the spirit of measure, the most levolutionaiy act of the old absolu- 
naflonelity tjsm, awakened the theory of nationality in Europe, con- 
verting a dormant right into an aqriration, and a senlhnent into a 
political daim.” 

The Polish people’s passionate love of country was given an imperislr- 
able ideal, a piUar of cloud by day, a pillar of fire by night, riveting the 
attention of the nation so wantonly destroyed, pointing the way, not 
yet traversed, to a happy issue out of their troubles. 

The Poles had hoped that the French Revolution, and, later, that 
Napoleon might restore their nationality. In this they were disap- 
The pointed; but in iSij at 

nstarsrisa fjjg Congress of Vienna 

dom of Po- they found unexpected 
laud in ISIS though it proved in 
the end illusory. Alexander I, Czar 
of Russia, was at that time aglow 
with generous and romantic senti- 
ments and was for a few years a 
patron of liberal ideas in various 
countries. Under the influence of 
these ideas he concaved the plan of 
restoring the old Ringdom of Poland. 

Poland should be a kingdom entirely 
separate from the Empire of Russia. 

Bte would be Emperor of Russia and 
King of Poland. The union of the 
two states would he simply personal. 

Alexander had deared to restore Poland to the full extent of its pos- 
sesaons in the eighteenth century. To render this possible Prussia and 
Austria must relinquish the provinces they had acquired in the three 
partitions. This, however, was not accomplished at the Congress of 
Vienna. Although Prussia and Austria did give back some of their 
Polish possessions, they retained some. The tragedy of Poland, then 
as now, was that the Poles, in spirit a sm^e people, were subjects of 
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three nations and as such might he forced to fight each other, in that 
most dreadful of conflicts, lhat of brother against brother. 

The new Polish Kingdom, erected in 1815, was simply a part, there- 
fore, of historic Poland, nor did it include all of the Polish territories 
that Russia had acquired. Of this new state Alexander j 

was to be king. To it he granted a constitution, estab- psuts a 
fishing a parliament of two chambers, with considerable ““•tta'ioa 
powers. Roman Latnolicism was recognized as the state 
religion; but a generous measure of toleration was given to other sects. 
Liberty of the press was guaranteed, subject to laws designed to prevent 
its abuse. The Polish language was made the official language. All , 
positions in the government were to be filled by Poles, not by Russians. ' 
No people in central Eurape possessed such liberal institutions as those 
with which the Poles were now invested. A prosperous career as a con- 
stitutional monarchy seemed about to begin. The Poles had never 
enjoyed so much civil freedom, and they were now receiving a con- 
siderable measure of home-rule. But this rdgime, well-meant and full 
of promise, encountered obstacles from the start. The Rus- 
sians were opposed to the idea of a restored Poland, and betweea th* 
particularly to a constitutional Poland, when they them- 
selves had no constitution. Why shoidd their old enemy be 
so greatly favored when they, the real supporters of the Czar, were not? 
The hatred of Russians and Poles, n fact centuries old, continued un- 
diminished. Moreover, what the dominant class of Poles desired, far 
more than liberal government, was independence. They could never 
forget the days of their prosperity. Unfortunately they 
had not the wisdom or self-controi to use their present con- divided into 
siderable liberties for the purpose of building up the social 
solidarity which Poland had always lacked, by redressing the crying 
grievances of the serfs against the nobles, by making all Poles feel 
that they were a united people rather than two classes of oppressors and 
oppressed. They did not seek gradually to develop under the pro- 
tection of their constitution a true and vigorous nationality, which might 
some day be strong enough to win ite independence, but they sliowed 
their dissatisfaction with the limited powers Alexander Lad granted. 
They criticised the Czar’s government for various things and were 
immediately warned by the Czar. Fription developed and grew at the 
very time that Alexander’s early liberalism was fading sway. ' 
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His successor, Nicholas 1 , who came to the throne in 1825, was a 
thorough-going absolutist, animated by an entirely different temper. 
The spirit of unrest was strong among the mass of the lesser Polish 
nobility, a class little accustomed to self-control and also strongly in- 
fluenced by the democratic ideas of western Europe. This party was 
tafhiRaes of inflamed by the reports of the successful revolution 
ttie July in France; by the belief that the French would aid them 
Reyoiuami j£ sttQyg imitate their example. When, therefore, 
the Czar summoned the Polish army to prepare for a campaign whose 
object was the suppression of the Belgian revolution, the determination 
of the Liberals was quickly made. They rose in insurrection toward the 
end of 1830, declared that the House of Romanoff had ceased to rule 
in Poland, and prepared for a life and death struggle. 

Russia’s military resources, however, were so great that Poland 
could not hope alone to achieve her national independence. The Poles 
The Polish expected foreign intervention, but no intervention came, 

si^ectstlon Enthusiasm for the Poles was widespread among the 

of focdlga ^ 

ttd diaij- people in. Franxifi, in England, and in Getmanys But 

poiutoa (Jig governments, none of which was controlled by public 

opinion, refused to move. 

Thus Poland was left to fight alone with Russia and of the outcome 
there could be no doubt. The Poles fought with great bravery, but 
Ths fsilure without good leadership, without careful organization, 
of the insur- without a Spirit of subordination to military authorities, 
lertum ipjjg January, 1831, until September of 

that year, when Warsaw fell before the Russians. The results of this 
ill-advised and ill-executed insurrection were deplorable in the extreme. 
Poland ceased to exist as a separate kingdom and became merely a prov- 
ince of the Russian Empire. Its constitution was abolished and it was 
henceforth ruled with great severity and arbitrariness. The insurgents 
were savagely punished. Many were executed, many sent to Siberia. 
Thousands of Polish oSicets and soldiers escaped to the countries of 
western Europe and became a revolutionary dement in Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna, always ready to fight for liberty. They were the sworn 
foes of tyranny everywhere as they were its most conspicuous victims. 
Even the Polish language seemed doomed, so repressive was the policy 
now followed by Russia. The Poles’ sole satisfaction was a highly al- 
truistic One, that by their revolt they had contributed greatly to the 
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success of the revolutions in France and Belgium. They had prevented 
the Holy Alliance Irom intervening to suppress the revolutions of 1830, 
as it had suppressed those of 1820. 

REVOLUTION IN ITALY 

Another country which felt the revolutionary wave of 1830 was 
Italy. Revolutions hroke out in the duchies of Modena and Parma, 
whose rulers were forced to flee, and in parts of the Papal ReTolutioaB 
States. Hatred of Austria and dissatisfaction with local ^ 

eawy suih 

arbitrary and despotic governments were the causes. The pressed in 
revolutionists expected the hostility of Austria but they 
hoped for the support of France as well as of the people of other Italian 
states. But none was forthcoming, Louis Philippe feeling too insecure 
himself at home. The result was that Austrian troops appeared upon 
the scene and easily restored the exiled rulers. The Pope recovered 
his provinces. The episode was over. Reaction again held sway in 
Italy. 

REVOLUTION IN GERMANY 

Thus in 1830 revolution raged with varying vehemence all about 
Germany — in France, in Belgium, in Poland, and in Italy. The move- 
ment also affected Germany itself. In Brunswick, Saxony, RoTOiuaon 
Hesse-Cassel, and in two Saxon duchies revolutionary Germany 
movements broke out with the result that several new constitutions 
were added to those already granted. The new ones were chiefly in 
North German, whereas the earlier ones had been mainly in South Ger- 
man slates. But the two great slates, Austria and Prussia, passed un- 
scathed and set themselves to bring about a reaction, as soon as the more 
pressing dangers in Poland and Italy and France were over, and they 
themselves felt secure. Using certain popular demonstrations, essen- 
tially insignificant, with all the effect with which he bad previously 
used the Warlburg festival, Mettemich succeeded in carrying reaction 
further than he had been able to even in the Carlsbad Decrees of 1819. 
Those decrees were aimed chiefly at the universities and the press. New 
regulations were adopted in 1832 and 1834 by which he secured not only 
the renewal of these W the enactment of additional repressive measures, 
restricting the rights of such parliaments as existed in various states 
and still further muzzling the universities and the press, 
life in the few states where it existed was reduced to a 
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political history of Germany offers but little interest until the great mid- 
century uprising of 1848 shook this entire system of negation and 
repression to the ground. > 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 

Louis Piiilippe, the new monardi ol the French, was already in his 
fifty-seventh year. He was the so» of the notorious Philippe Egalitfi, 
who had intrigued during the Revolution for the throne 
occupied by his cousin, Louis XVI, had, as a member of of louis 
the Convention, voted for the latter’s execution, and had 
himself later perished miserably on the scaffold. In 1789 
Louis Philippe was only sixteen years of age, too young to take part 
in politics, although he became a member of the Jacobin Club. Later 
he joined the army and fought valiantly for the Republic at Valmy 
and Jemappes. Becoming suspected of treason he fl.ed from Fiance in 
1793 and entered upon a life of exile that was to last twenty-one years. 
He went to Switzerland, where he lived for a while, teaching geography 
and mathematics in a school in Reichenau. Leaving Switzerland when 
his incognito was discovered he traveled as far north as the North Cape, 
and as far west as the United States. He finally settled in England and 
lived on a pension granted by the British government. Returning to 
France on the fall of Napoleon he was able to recover a large part of the 
family property, which, though confiscated during the Revolution, had 
not been actually sold. During the Restoration he lived in the famous 
Palais Royal in the very heart of Paris, cultivating relations that might 
some day prove useM, partitulajly appealing to the soM, rich hour- 
geoisie by a display of liberal sentiments and by a good- His 
humored, unconventional mode of life. He walked the 
streets of Paris alone, talked and even drank with workmen with en- 
gaging informality, and sent his sons to the public sdiools to associate 
with the sons of the bourgeoisie — a delicate compliment My appre- 
ciated by the latter. But beneath this exterior of republican mplicity 
there lay a strong ambition for personal power, a nature essentially 
autocratic. 

a89 
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His legal title to his position was very weak. He was invited to as- 
cend the throne by only mg members of the Chamber of Deputies out 
His legal 43°. ^ majority. Moreover, the Chamber had 

Hfle to the never been authorized to choose a king. The first part of 
the reign was troubled. It was very doubtful whether it 
could long endure. As the 
people were never asked 
whether they wished Louis 
Philippe as their king, his 
rule always lacked any popu- 
lar sanction, such as Napo- 
leon’s had alTOys possessed. 

It had many enemies who 
denied its right to exist, Le- 
gitimists, Bonapartists, and 
Republicans. The Legiti- 

OpBoalttei defended 

of tha Lagit- the rights of 
Charles X and 
his descendants. They re- 
garded Louis Philippe as a 
usurper, a thief who had 
treacherously and shamelessly 
stolen the crown of the young 
Duke of Bordeaux. This 
party was numerically small, l-e™ PntiiwE 

so thoroughly had the reign Engraving by PaimlH aftor painting by Win- 
of Charles X offended and 

alienated the nation. It gave Louis Philippe little trouble save through 
the biting sarcasms with which aristocratic society regaled itself at the 
expense of his honor and chivalry; also at the expense of his personal 
appearance. It attempted only oue insurrection, which was easily put 
down. 

But Louis Philippe’s struggle with the Republicans was far more 
Opposition severe. The latter had acquiesced in his rule at first on 
of the the assurance of Lafayette, in whom they reposed great 
RepubUenns that that rule would really constitute the best 

of republics, that the King was essentially democratic, that the popular 
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throne would be surrounded by republican inslitulions. Bui both they 
and Lafayette were shortly undeceived. They had expected that the 
new government would adopt a broad, liberal, nation^ policy, would 
consider the interests of all sections of the population, and would favor a 
democratic evolution of the country. Instead, they saw rapidly set up a 
narrow class system, which opposed democracy as it opposed aristocracy. 
The July Monarchy early asserted that its policy would be that of the 
"golden mean,” neither conservative nor radical, but 
moderate. At the beginning the suffrage was broadened, of tie***'^ 
by a reduction of age and property qualifications, so that "soW® 
the dectoratc was doubled and there were now about 


200,000 voters, where there had formerly been 100,000. This might 
have been tolerable as a mere beginning in the right direction. But 
the government soon made it manifest that it was not only the begin- 
ning but the end, that there would be no further enlargement of the 
electorate. As a matter of fact this meant that it was the upper bour- 
geoisie who were henceforth to rule France, the wealthy or well-to-do 
bankers, manufacturers, merchants. The great mass of the The reign at 
people were to have no power. The argument was put 
forth that the propertied and educated were the only people fit to rule, 
that legislation considered wise for them was for the best of all as its 
benefits were diffused naturally through all classes. It was virtually 
the argument of the employer that what is good for him is good for the 
employee. 

The July Monarchy was liberal, in one way. It was an assurance 
that there should be no return toward the Old Rdgime, no attempt to 
restore, more or less, directly or indirectly, the aristocracy jj, 
and the dergy to their former poation. That much was the old 
definitdy settled, once for all. On the other hand it would 
have nothing to do with democracy, even as a remote ideal. Democraiy 
meant anarchy, disorder, violence, as the Revolution had jj, 
shown. What was wanted was moderation, the golden toward 
mean. The July Monarchy was the reign of the upper 
middle dass, considered now, by itself, the only safe depository of power. 
No reversion to outworn, aristocratic ideals, no gradual progression 
toward democracy, but the steady maintenance, without further change, 
of the system established by the Charter as revised in 1830, such was 
the policy of the July Monarchy from which it never deviated. 
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The RepublicELiis did nol share this opinion that all -wisdom was 
limited to the bourgeoisie. They wished to press forward from present 
liberties to larger liberties, to educate the people more and more to self- 
government, to legislate with a view to the interests of all the classes 
and conditions of men that are contained in a great nation. To them 
it seemed that the July Monarchy was making a grotesque simplifica- 
tion of what was in reality a very tangled and complex problem in 
identifying the welfare of France -with simply the welfare of a prospei- 
RepuiUcan 0U3 and educated class. The Republicans therefore be- 
insuirectioaa the enemies of the July Monarchy. They attempted 
insurrections which were serious, but which were put down. The Gov- 
ernment adopted vigorous measures for their suppression, breaking up 
their societies, restricting the ti^t of association, prosecuting their edi- 
tors, crushing their newspapers under heavy fines, finally forbidding by 
law any argument for, or defense of, any other form of government than 
that of the existing monarchy, and forbidding anyone to declare him- 
self an adherent of any fallen ro3rai house. 

These laws greatly weakened the moral position of the July Mon- 
archy as they made indimdual liberty only an empty word. But they 
were successful in thcii immediate aim. They drove 
8*pt«mliet all rival parties, the Republicans included, to cover, and 
Laws, 1 B 3 S pjgjicj .,,45 governed for eighteen years by the propertied 
classes, by an aristocracy of wealth. The Republicans, duped, seeing 
that the July Monarchy promised no growth in liberty, were the bitter 
enemies of the rdgime, but were effectually silenced for many long years. 
Their enmity however was a factor in the ultimate overthrow of this 
system. 

The parliamentary history of France during the ten years from t83o 
to 1840 -was marked by instability. There were ten ministries within 
The Galiot ^ ysxa. But from 1840 to 1848 there was only one, 
Mieietry that of Guizot. For several years after his accession to 
(tsu-ius) throne Louis Philippe was careful to guard himself 
from all appearance of assuming personal power. But now that his 
enemies were overthrown and crashed he began to reveal his real pur- 
pose of being monarch in fact as well as in name. He had no intention 
of following the English theory that, in constitutional as distinguished 
from absolute monarchies, the king reigns but does not govern. He 
now found in Guizot a man -^ho sympatluzed with his views of kingdiip, 
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5,11(1 who did not believe that the monarch should he simply an orna^ 
mental head of the state. Louis Philippe had in his chief minister a 
man after his own heart. Guizot, eminent as a professor, an historian, 
and an orator, held certain poiitical principles with the tenacity of a 

mathematician, g^zoi's 

He refused to political 
. , , priociplro 

recognize that 

France needed any alteration 
in her political institutions. 
He believed in the Charter of 
1814, as revised in 1830. Any 
further reform would be un- 
necessary and dangerous. 
Guizot's policy was one of 
stiff, unyielding conservatism. 
He opposed any extension of 
the suffrage, he opposed any 
legislation for the laboring 
classes, he opposed this, he 
opposed that. All discontent 
appeared to him frivolous, 
fictitious, merely the devious 
device of designing men bent 
on feathering their own nests. 

Year after year this nega- 
tive policy, this policy of mere 
inertia, was pur- 
sued, arousing poUcy of 
more and more 
disgust. “ What have they done for the past seven years? 
exclaimed a deputy in 184?, “Nothing, nothing, nothing.” France is 
Wnming bored,” Said Lamartine. Yet this stagnant government was 
living in a world fermenting wilh ideas, apparently ohUvioia of the 
fact. The July Monarchy was a government of the bourgeoisie, of the 
weU-to-do, of the capitaUsts, They alone possessed the suffrage, Con- 
sequently, the remainder oi the population was, in a political sense, of 
no importance, The legislaUon enacted during these eighteen years 
was class legislation, which favored the bourgeoisie and wWch made no 
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attempt to meet the needs of the masses. Yet the distress of the masses 
was widespread and deep and should have received the careful and sym- 
pathetic attention of the government. 

Their situation provoked discussion and many writers began to 
preach new doctrines concerning the organization of industry and the 
OiowUi of crucial question of die relations of capital and labor, doc- 
Baciaimm jjjjjgj ii^nceforth called socialistic, and appealing with in- 

creamg force to the millions of laborers who believed that society 
weighed with unjustifiable severity upon them, that their labor did not 
by any means receive its proportionate reward. St. Simon was the first 
to announce a socialistic scheme for the reorganization of society in the 
interest of the most numerous dass. He believed that the state should 
own the means of production and should organize industry on the prin- 
dple of “ Labor according to capacity and reward according to services.” 
St. Simon was a speculative thinker, not a practical man of affairs. His 
doctrine gained in direct importance when it was adopted by a man who 
was a politidan, able to reaint and lead a party, and to make a pro- 
gramme definite enough to appeal to the masses. Such a man was 
Louis Blue Louis Blanc, who was destined to play a great part in the 
(lau-issa) overthrow of the July Monarchy and in the Republic that 
succeeded. In his writings he tried to convince the laborers of France 
of the evils of the prevailing economic conditions, a task which was not 
difficult. He denounced in vehement terms the government of the bour- 
geoisie as government of the rich, by the rich, and for the rich. It must 
be swept away and the state must be organized on a thoroughly demo- 
cratic basis. Louis Blanc proclaimed the right of every man to employ- 
ment and the duty of the state to provide it This it could do if it would 
organize industry. Let the state establish, with its own capital, national 
workshops, let the workmen manage these and share tire profits. The 
class of employers would thus disappear and the laborers would get the 
full result of their labor. Louis Blanc’s theories, propounded in a style 
at once dear and vivid, were largely adopted by workingmen, A social- 
ist party was thus created. It believed in a republic; but it differed 
from the other republicans in that, while they desired simply a change 
in the form of government, it desired a far more sweeping change in 
society. 

The amount of discontent with the government of France was great 
and growing. Yet it could accomplish nothing because the ministry 
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was steadily supported by the Chamber of Deputies and tliat Chamber 
was elected by the two hundred thousand voters. On examination it 
was seen that Guizot obtained his never-failing majority suizot 
by corrupt methods. The electoral assemblies which chose ministry and 
the deputies were so smaU, frequently consisting of not J^S^***^ 
more ftan two hundred members, many of them office 
holders, that they could be bribed, in one way or another, to elect depu- 
ties plea^g to the ministry. Then within the Chamber the same meth- 
ods would be used. About two hundred of the four hundred and thirty 
deputies were at the same time office hddere. The ministry controlled 
them, as all promotions or increases of salary were dependent upon 
its favor. It needed to gain only a few more votes to have a majority 
and this was easy, as it had so many favors to distribute. 

A reform party thus gradually grew up which did not at all wish 
to overthrow the monarchy but which did demand a change in the 
composition of the Chamber of Deputies and in the manner 
of electing it, parliamentary reform and electoral reform, eieetoni and 
Deputies should be forbidden to be at the same time office parUmnimtaiy 
holders, and the number of voters should be so increased 
that it would be impossible to corrupt them. Against both these propo- 
sitions, renewed year after year, during his entire ministry, Guizot 
resolutely set his face. He asserted that the reform movement was only 
the work of a few, that the people as a whole were entirely indifferent 
to it. To prove the falaty of this assertion the Opposition instituted, 
in 1847, a series of “ refonn banquets” which were attended tiw "refona 
by the people and addressed by the refonners. These 
banquets were instituted by those loyal to the monarchy, but hostile 
to its policy. Similar meetings, however, were instituted by the Repub- 
licans, who were opposed to the very existence of the monarchy. 

Great enthusiasm was aroused by these meetings aR over the country. 
It was conclusively shown that the people were behind this demand for 
reform. But the ministry refused to budge and the King denounced 
the agitation as pernicious. He even denied the legal right of the people 
to hold such meetings. To test this right before the courts of law the 
Opposition arranged a great banquet for February 22, 1848, in Paris. 
Eighty-seven prominent deputies promised to attend. All were to meet in 
front of the church of the Madeleine and march to the banquet hah. In 
the night of February 21-22 the Government posted orders forbidding 
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this procession and all similar meetings. Ratlier than force the issue the 
deputies who had agreed to attend yielded, though under protest. But 
a vast crowd congregated, o£ students, workingmen, and others. They 
had no leader, no definite purpose. The crowd committed slight acts 
of lawlessness, but nothing serious happened that day. But in the 
night barricades arose in the workingmen’s quarters of the city. Some 
shots were fired. The Government called out the National Guard. It 
refused to march against the insurgents. Some of its memters even 
began to shout, “Long live Reform!” “ Down with Guizot 1 ” AeKing, 
frightened at this alarming development, was willing to grant reform. 
Resignation Guizot would not consent and consequently withdrew from 
of GtUiot office. This news was greeted widi enthusiasm by the 
crowds and, in the evening of February 23, Paris was iduminated and 
the trouble seemed ended. The contest thus far had been simply be- 
tween Royalists, those who supported the Guizot ministry, and the re- 
formers, and the fall of Guizot was the triumph of the latter. But the 
movement no longer remained thus circumscribed. The Republicans 
now entered aggressively upon the scene, resolved to arouse the excited 
people against Louis PMlippe himself and against the monarchy. They 
marched through the boulevards and made a hostile demonstratbn be- 
fore Guizot’s residence. Some unknown person fired a shot at the 
guards. The guards instantly replied, fifty persons fell, more than 
twenty dead. This was the doom of the monarchy. The Republicans 
sdzed the occasion to inflame the people further. Several of the corpses 
were put upon a cart which was lighted by a torch. The carl was Uien 
drawn through the streets. The ghastly spectacle aroused everywhere 
the angriest passions; aies of “Vengeance!” Mowed it along its 
course. From the towers the tocsin sounded its wild and sinister appeal. 

Thus began a riot which grew in vehemence hourly, and which swept 
aU before it. The ales of “ Long live Reform 1 ” heard the day before, 
Th« ovw- *** ominous cries of “Long live 

throw of the Republic 1 ” Finally, on February 24th, the King ab- 
/ dicated in favor of his grandson, the little Count of Paris, 

and, under the incognito of "Mr. Smith” finally reached 
England. Guizot followed, as did Metternich somewhat later for reasons 
of his own. The King’s life of exile was ended two years later by his 
death at Claremont. 

He had abdicated in favor of his grandson, but the Republicans and 
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Socialists who had forced the abdication would not consent to the con- 
tinuance of Ihe monarchy. They were able to procure ^ 

the creation of a Provisional Government, composed of ii» second 
the leaders of both parties, with Lamartine at its head 
and Louis Blanc as one of the members. The Provisional Government 
immediately proclaimed the Republic, subject to ratification by the 
people. 
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CHAPIER XVI 


CENTRAL EUROPE IN REVOLT 


Central Europe at the opening ol 1848 was in a restless, disturbed, 
expectant state,- Everywhere men were wearied with the old order 
The great demanding change. A revolutionary spirit was at 

mid-century work, the public mind in Germany, Italy, and Austria 
uprieing excited, Into a society so perturbed and so active 

came the news ol the M oi Lords Phihppe. It was the spark that set 
the world in conflagration. The French Revolution ol r848 was the 
signal for the most wide-reaching disturbance of the century. Revolu- 
tions broke out from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, from France 
to the Russian frontier. The whole system of reaction, which had 
succeeded Waterloo and which had come to be personified in the 
imperturbable Mcttemich, aashed in unuLterhble confusion. The great 
mid-century uprising of the people had begun, the most widespread con- 
vulsion Europe was destined to know until 1914. The storm center of 
Vlenufi ai8 this convulsion was Vienna, hitlierlo the proud bulwark of 
Btorm center established order. Here in the Austrian Empire one 
of the most confused chapters in European history began. It seemed for 
a time as if Austria was doomed to complete disruption, as if she was 
about to disappear as a great state. 

The immediate impulse came from Hungary where for several years 
a nationalistic movement had been in progress. With this tendency 
toward a sharper assertion of the national q)irit had been coupled an 
inaeasingly aggressive reform movement. The institutions of Hungary 
were thoroughly medireval. The nobility alone possessed political power, 
at the same time being entirely exempt from taxation. A liberal and 
democratic party, nourished on the ideas of western Europe, had grown 


loiilB ^ Eossuih, one of Hungary’s greatest heroes, 

Kossuth. and Francis Dedk, whose personality is less striking, but 
( 18 M-I 89 i) services to his country were to be more solid and en- 


during. Kossuth had first come into notice as the editor of a paper 
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which described in vivid and liberal style the debates in the Hungarian 
Diet. When it was forbidden to print these reports he had them litho- 
graphed. Wihen this was forbidden he had them written out by hand 
by a corps of amanuenses and distributed by servants. Finally he was 
arrested and sentenced to prison. During his imprisonment of three 
years Kossuth applied him- 
self to serious studies, particu- 
larly to that of the English 
language, with such success 
that he was able later to ad- 
dress large audiences in Eng- 
land and the United States 
with great effect. In 1840 he 
was released and obtained per- 
mission to edit a daily paper. 

Kossuth was the very in- 
carnation of the great demo- 
cratic ideas of the age. He 
wished to erase all distinc- 
tions between noble and non- 
noble, to fuse all into one 
common whole. He demanded 
democratic reforms in every 
department of the national 
■rffife; abolition of the privileges 
of the nobility and of their exemption from taxation; equal rights and 
equal burdens for all citizens; trial by jury; reform of the criminal 
code. Kossuth’s impassioned appeals were made directly to the people. 
He sought to create, and did create, a powerful public opinion damor- 
ous for change. This vigorous liberal opposition to the established 
order, an opposition ably led and full of fire, grew rapidly. In 184? it 
published its programme, drawn up by Defik. This de- 
manded the taxation of the nobles, the control by the iemuiih at 
Diet of all national expenditures, larger liberty for the 
press, and a complete right of public meeting and associa- 
tion; it demanded also that Hungary should not be subordinate to 
Austrian policy, and to the Austrian provinces. Such was the situation 
when the great reform wave of 1848 began to sweep over Europe. 
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The effect of the news of the fall of Louis Philippe was electrifying. 
The passion of the hour was expressed in a flaming speech by Kossuth, 
who proved himself a consummate spokesman for a people 
decisire in- in revolt. Of impressive presence, and endowed with a 
wonderful voice, he was revolutionary oratory incarnate. 
In a speech in the Diet, March 3, 1848, he voiced the 
feelings of the time, bitterly denouncing the whole system of Austrian 
government. The effect of this speech was immediate and profound, 
not only in Hungary but in AusPia proper. Translated into German, 
and published in Vienna, it inflamed the passions of the people. Ten 
days later a riot broke out in Vienna itself, organized largely by students 
and workingmen. The soldiers fired and bloodshed resulted, Barri- 
cades were erected and the people and soldiers fought hand to hand. 
The aowd surged about and into the imperial palace, and invaded the 
jl,, hall in which the Diet was sitting, crying “ Down with 

throw ot Metternich!” Mettemich, who for thirty-nine years had 
Mottemich l^ig Austrian states, who was the very 

source and fount of reaction, imperturbable, pitiless, masterful, was 
now forced to resign, to flee in disguise from Austria to England, to 
witness his whole system aash completely beneath the onslaught of 
the very forces for which he had for a generation shown contempt. 

The effect produced by the announcement of Mettemich’s fall was 
prodigious. It was the most astounding piece of news Europe had re- 
caved since Waterloo. His fall was correctly heralded as the fall of 
a system hitherto impregnable. 

As Hungary, under the sped of Kossuth’s oratory, had exerted an 
influence upon Vienna, so now the actions of the Viennese reacted upon 
The March Hungary. The Hungarimi Diet, dominated by the reform 
and national enthusiasm just unchained and constantly 
fanned by Kossuth, passed on March 15th and the days succeeding 
the famous March Laws, by which the process of reforming and 
modetniAig Ilui^ary, which had been going on for some years, 
was given the finishing touch. These celebrated laws represented the 
demands of ,th 4 Hungarian national party led by Kossuth. They swept 
away the ohV Aristocratic pditical machinery and substituted a mod- 
ern democriEtio.cjuslitution. Feudal dues were abolished, and liberty 
of the press, religibus hberty, trial by jury were established. The Marti 
Laws also demanded a separate Hungarian ministry, composed exclu- 
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sivcly o£ Hungaiians. All thib was conceded by Austria under the com- 
pulsion ol dire necessity (Marcli 31). 

The example ol Hungary was speedily followed by Bohemia. Here 
there were two races: the Germans, wealthy, educated, but a minority, 
and the Czechs, a branch of the great Slavic race, poorer, Revolution 
but a majority, ambitious to make Bohemia a separate “ Bohemia 
state, subject only to the Emperor. The Bohemians demanded (March 
19) practically the same things that the Hungarians had demanded. 
The Emperor conceded them. 

The Austrian provinces west of Vieima made somewhat similar 
demands. These too were granted, of course because of the helplessness 
of the government. That helplessness was due chiefly 
to the critical situation in Italy. For the Italians had m tho 
seized the propitious moment to attempt the overthrow 
of Austrian influence in Italy. Lombardy and Venetia 
rose against the hated foreigner. Venice, under the inspiring leadership 
of Daniel Manin, restored the republic which Napoleon 
had suppressed after his first campaign. Piedmont threw rmonnces 
in its lot with these rebels and sent its army forward to 
aid in the war of liberation. So did other Italian states, 
under popular pressure, Tuscany, the Papal States, Naples. At the 
same time several of these states gained liberal constitutions. Italy had 
thus practically declared her independence. 

Meanwhile there were March Days in Germany, too. The King of 
Prussia promised a constitution, intimidated thereto by an uprising of 
the people of Berlin, which was marked by the ereqtion of Rovoiution 
barricades, great turbulence, and some bloodshed. He also ^ G«nii«iiy 
promised to lead in the attempt to achieve unity for Germany. Pre- 
liminary steps were immediately taken to bring this about by a great 
German National Assembly or Parliament, 
purpose. This Assembly met two months later in 
high hopes of the people. Constitutions were 
to several German states. 

Thus by the end of March, 1848, revolution, 
was everywhere successful. The famous March 
demolidied the system of government which had h 
in Europe for a generation. Throughout the 
Empire, in Germany and in Italy the 
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Hungary and Bohemia had oblained sweeping concessions; a consti- 
tution had been promised the Austrian provinces; several Italian states 
had obtained constitutions; the Lombardo-Venotian kingdom had de- 
clared itself indq)endent of Austria, and the rest of Italy was mov- 
ing to support the rebels; a constitution had been promised Prussia, and 
a convention was about to meet to give liberty and unity to Germany. 

But the period of triumph was brief. At the moment of greatest 
humiliation Austria began to show remarkable powers of recovery. In 
. ^ the rivalries of her races, and in her army lay her salvation, 
tegtas the The Government won its first victory, not m Italy, which 

restoi^ was the critical point, but in Bohemia. There, in March, 

the Germans and the Czechs had worked together for the 
acquisition of the reforms described above. But shortly serious differ- 
ences drove the two races apart. These racial animosities, vigorously 
fanned by designing individuals, resulted in a clash between Germans 
and Czechs in the streets of Prague. Windischgratz, commander of 
Bohemlt the imperial troops in Prague, seized this occasion to bom- 

congueMd ijard the city (June, 1848). He subdued it and became 

dictator. The army had won its first victory, and that, too, by taking 
advantage of the bitter racial antagonisms in which the Austrian 
Empire so abounded. 

In Italy also the army was victorious. The Italians, after the first 
flush of enthusiasm, began to be tom by jealousies and dissensions. The 
rulers of Tuscany, Naples, and the Papal Slates deserted 
the national cause, leaving Charles Albert of Piedmont, 
and the Lombard rdids, alone confronting the Austrians 
under Radetzky, a man who had served with credit in every Aus- 
trian war for sixty years and who now, at the age of eighty-two, was to 
inaeasehis reputation. Radetzky defeated Charles Albert at Cuatozza, 
on July 25, 1848, and then agreed to an armistice of several months, ex- 
pecting to ciwlete his work later. Thus by the middle of the summer 
of 1848 the Jferian government was again in the saddle in Bohemia, 
and had paggtt recovered its power in Italy. It was only waiting for 
|opportunity to win back the ground it had lost in 
The opportunity came with the outbreak of 
dissension in that country. The racial and national 
Jies rose to the highest pitch. The Magyars, though 
a minority of ^ whole people, had always been dominant and the vie- 
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tory of March had been their victory. But the national feeling was 
strong and growing with Serbs, Croatians, and Roumanians. These, 
in the summer of 1848, demanded of the Hungarian Diet much the same 
privileges which the Magyars had won for themselves from the Vienna 
government. They wished local self-government and the recognition 
d their own languages and peculiar customs. To this the Magyars 
would not for a moment consent. They intended that there should be 
but one irationality in Hungary — that of the Magyars. Individual 
civil equality should be guaranteed to all the inhabitants of the kingdom 
of whatever race, but no separate or partly separate nations, and no 
other official language than their own. They, therefore, refused these 
demands pohrt-blank. As a coirsequence, the bitterest race hatreds 
broke out in this Hungarian state, whose power had been so recently 
established and was so lightly grounded. 

The Magyars would not grant to others the fundamental right which 
they had long so stoutly asserted for themselves, and which after vig- 
orous struggles they had won, the r^ht of nationality. They began, 
indeed, forthwith a policy of oppi^sion, a ptilicy of Magyarization, of 
compressing all these various peoples into one common mould, of for- 
cible assimilation. This has ever since been the open sore in Hungarian 
politics. 

The Magyars insisted that the Magyar language should be taught 
in all the schools in Croatia and should be used in aU official com- 
munications between that province and the central gov- 
emment hr Budapest. The Croatians resented this ploit» 
uncompromising and ungenerous policy and their resent- 
ment rapidly became rebellion, The Austrian government saw in this 
dissension the chance to regain its lost control. By indirect and tortuous 


methods it fanned this racial hatred, hoping to profit iiom the anger of 
the Magyars against the Slavs and of the Slavs against the Magyars. 


Needless to say the tensbn between Hungary a ‘‘ 
daily. Finally in September, r848, matters were pr 
chidi, a man who hated the Hungarians with a dee .'TdM 
and who had been appointed by the Austrian En 
Croatia, began a civil war by leading an army of ^ 
against the Magyars. The Magyars, the domma|B|j|B 
were resolved to maintain their position against tlu|ffl ^9 
if Austria supported them, against Austria herself, 
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On its side the reactionary party in Austria, emboldened by the 
partial successes of the army in Bohemia and Italy, resolved to tighterr 
accesriou of S^P upon the state. First it forced the Emperor Fer- 
rrancis dinand to abdicate. He was succeeded December 2, 1848, 
Josoph I y g nephew Francis Joseph I, a lad of eighteen, destined 
to a long and eventful reign. 

The purpose of this manoeuvre was 
to permit by a show of legality the 
abrogation of the March Laws in 
Hungary. Promises made by Fer- 
dinand, it was held, were not bind- 
ing upon his successor, and the 
promises of March were hence- 
forth to be repudiated. Matters 
went rapidly from had to worse. 

Austria prepared to subdue Hun- 
gary as she had subdued Bohemia. 

Hungary strffened for the conflict. 

Thus it came about that tire 
year 1849 saw a great war in 
Hungary. The Hungarians, in a 
frenzy of excitement, led by Kos- 
HunsarisiL suth, took the mo- 
nientous step of 
^ (A^ declaring that the 

u, 1849 ) House of Hapsburg, 

as false and perjured, had ceased to rule; and that Hungary was an inde- 
pendent nation. Kossuth was appointed President of the indivisible 
state of Hungary. While the word republic was not uttered, such 
would probably be the future form of government if the Hungarians 
succeeifed ifr^htevrt)^ their independence. 

But In be. The ungenerous conduct of the Magyars 

toward th®^ races in Hungary now received is natural reward. 
Wtr a only did the Hungarian armies have to face Austrian 

Blftp s but they had to fight the Slavs of Hungary who, 
eager fffl MhE aided the Austrians. The Hrmgarians achieved some 
victoriWfdJMH^ese odds, but their action in dedating their country 
independ®® Implicated the situation disastrously. The matter be- 
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of those slates republics. The Grand Duke of Tuscany fled to the 
Eiingdoin of Naples, as did the Pope. The temporal power of the Pope 
was abolished. 

The result of all these changes was that when the armistice was 
over and Charles Albert took the field in the spring of 1849 against 
Austria he took it alone. The republicans were neither able noi dis- 
posed to aid him. The Italians at this critical moment were divided 
among themselves. Had they been united they would have had difS- 
culty enough in their struggle for independence. As it was, the case 
was hopeless. No help came to Charles Albert from the states to the 
south of Piedmont. . At Novara, March 23, 1849, the Sardinian army 
AbdiMtion utterly over thrown. The Eling himself sought deali 

oJ Charles on the battlefield, but in vain. “ Even death has cast me 
Albert Believing that better terms could be made 

for his country if another sovereign were on the throne, he abdicated 
in favor of his son, Victor Emmanuel If, whose reign, begun in the 
darkest adversity, was destined to be glorious. Passing into exile, 
Charles Albert died a few months later. He had rendered, however, a 
great service to his house and to Italy, for he had shown that there was 
one Italkn prince who was willing to risk everything for the national 
cause. He had enlisted the interest and the faith of the Italians in the 
government of Piedmont, in the House of Savoy. He was looked upon 
as a martyr to the national cause. 

In the succeeding months the republics of Florence, Rome, and 


Venice were, otie after the other, overthrown. The radiant hopes of 
Overthrow withered fast. A cruel reaction soon held sway 

of the throughout most of the peninsula. The power of Austria 
letublici ^ restored, greater apparently than ever. Piedmont 

alone presesvf ft^real independence, but was for the time being crushed 
beneai the m ijens of a disastrous war and a humiliating peace. 

Meanwlw /ie victories of the Liberals in Germany were being suc- 
ceeded by tls. Their hope had centered in the deliberations of the 
The PuUh- ili ’ (jliiiment of Frankfort, consisting of nearly six hundred 
ment of J^^ esentatives, elected by universal suffrage. The as- 
FraaWort |^%Bly was composed of many able men, but it possessed 
only a n^WMuthority. Though its existence had not been pre- 
vented by^^^ulers of the various states, because they had not 
dared to opp^ what the people so plainly desired, still iose rulers 
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gave it no positive support and played a wailing game, hoping to be 
able to prevent the execution of any decisions unfavorable to them- 
selves. The Frankfort Parliament had been summoned in response to 
a popular demand for a real German nation, in place of the hollow mock- 
ery of the Confederation estabUslied in 1815 at Vienna. It was expected 
to draw up a constitution and it was also expected that this constitu- 
tion would be democratic. Its aim was to achieve not only German 
unity but German political freedom, popular government in place of 
government by absolute monarchs or privileged classes. It was hoped 
that a great free German state would issue from its deliberations, unity 
resting upon a large measure of democracy. 

’The task was very difficult for various reasons. The union must 
be federal because there were neatly forty states in Germany, each 
with its own Iiistory, its own traditions, its own dynasty, why the 
its own feats of the others. Moreover, a federation is p™*''™ 
difficult even between states that are equal in political tmity was to 
development, and the political development of the German ihffloiit 
states was unequal. Some states possessed constitutions and parlia» 
ments and the people had had some experience in seH-govemment. 
But the leading states, Prussia and Austria, had none of those things 
end were in their political development backward. Moreover these 
two states were rivals and neither was willing ^ 
and power for any such thing as a common Ga t 
can be no federation without a sacrifice of pow< 
it. Moreover the governing classes of both of t >1 
thing that savored of democracy.^ 

The Frankfort Parliament failed and the 
so characteristic of the century, the tendency 
tendency toward democracy were dammed up f 
many. Indeed the tendency toward democracy 
up to this very day. While unity was achieved s ; 
lar self-government has not yet been achieved. 

‘%'he Parliament failed, to some extent beca 
its members, but chiefly because of the resolute 
of the princes of Germany, and, in particular, 
and Austria. It however succeeded in 
tution of many high merits, a constitution 
which guaranteed civil liberty to every 
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law, responsible pailiamcnlary control for the central government 
and for the government of the separate states. It was decided 
that the new German nation shouid have the same boundaries as 
the old Confederation, a decision which displeased Austria as she 
wished to be included with aU her territories, not with simply a part 
of them. A most important question was what should be the form of 
the new government and who should be the executive? Should there 
be an emperor or a president or a board, and if an emperor, diould 
his office he hereditary, or for life, or for a term of years? Should 
he be the monarch of Prussia or Austria, or should first one and then 
the other rule? The final deddon was that Germany should be an 
hereditary empire, and on March 28, 1849, the King of Prussia was 
chosen to be its head. Austria announced curtly that she "would 
neither let herself be expelled from the German Confederation, nor let 
her German provinces be separated from the indivisible monarchy.” 

The center of interest now shifted to Berlin, whither a delegation 
went to offer to Frederick William IV the imperial crown of a united 
Germany. Would he accept it? If he would, the new scheme to which 
twenty-eight minor stales had already assented would go into force, 
though this might involve a war with Austria, by this time largely re- 
covered from her various troubles. Frederick William IV had declared 


in 1847 tiat he was willing to settle the German question, “with Austria, 
without Ausl{**' yes, if need be, against Austria.” Now, however, he 
was in a verj 'rent mood. He declined the offer of the Fxanldort 
Parliament. V ‘asons were varied. Austria protested that sbe would 
never accept 'A," ^ordinate position, and this protest alarmed him. 
And he dHilf ^ ie idea of receiving a crown from a revolutionary 
assembly; ra ffl in his opinion, ought such a gift to come from his 
equals, the p^^ of Germany. 

Thus thejK«great German powers, Austria and Prussia, rejected 
the work of O'jpankfort Parliament. Rebuffed in such high quarters, 
Kejectioii of ^ ? body was unable to impose its constitution upon 
So ended its existence wretchedly, 

fort Paiik- jMjf'aession for over a year it accomplished nothing. But 
irresponsibility for &e failure of Germans to adrieve a 
real unity^J’'^ rests primarily not with it, but with the 

rulers of.PiM^^d Austria. 

The colu^Elf the Frankfort Parliament was a bitter disappoint- 
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mcnt. It drove a number of the more radical Germans to a bold and 
desperate attempt to establish a republic by force of arms, since these 
monatchs of Germany spurned the work of the Parliament. 

An insurrection broke out in southwest Germany, a section devoted 
to the cause of liberty. The regular troops of Baden joined the insur- 
A ropuMcan gents, and the movement spread down the Rhine. “Some 
of the noblest and most generous spirits in Germany were 
to be found in this last and most desperate venture to maintain the 
cause of liberal unity against the sinister opposition of the German 
crowns. It was all in vain. Democratic idealism fell, not for the first 
or last time, before the trained battalions of Prussia.” ^ The rq)ubli- 
cans were shot down or dispersed by Prussian troc^s in May, 1849. 
The republican party in Germany has never recovered from this blow. 

For men who held democratic and republican ideas and ideals in- 
tensely there was no hope in Germany. Many, not willing to abandon 
their convictions, thar belief in liberty, not wishing to 
under a regime which denied the most elementary 
iibeiRlfi to rights to individuals, moreover not safe in such states and 

sutos”**** not desired, had only the sad resource of leaving the land 
of thfir birth, esteeming liberty more precious than sub- 
jection to absolui ’ narchs. One of these was Carl Schura, a Prussian, 
whose part irL^’' ’ blution of 1848 was most romantic and honorable. 
He, tike man®£ er-., emigrated to the United States, with a heavy 
heart, becausOTK^ieved that the cause of liberty was lost in Germany 
and in Europffl|K that he had to make the poignant choice between 
liberty and hi% fe land. Great was the gain of America. H these 
men could no]^ f democratic institutions at home they would find 
them in the N jorld and could enjoy the opportunities they ensure. 

^he King .jiTOsia had refused the headship of a united Ger- 
many offered h Py the Frankfort Parliament and had thus rendered 
its labors fru# I But he now attempted to secure the leadership in 
another way£ tosing a union of the purely German states under his 
own directi/ r, 'his meant the exclusion of Austria, so largely non- 
German inf ’'composition. Most of the smaller states joined this 
Prussian T# ^849). This action brought Prusaa into sh^ conflict 
with Au 8 ti^'' 4 ,M had no desire to be edged out of Germany and 
which natttrsto' rented this attempt of Prussia to snatch the leader- 
I Tint Republican Tradition t» Btmpe, p. 265. 
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ship away from her. Austria, therefore, having finally set her Hun- 
garian house in order, peremptorily ordered the King of Prussia 
to abandon his schemes, which he forthwith did. This was the famous 
"humiliation of Olmutz.” Austria then demanded that xhe“hiima- 
thc old German Confedeiation of 1815, which had been leKon of 
suspended in 1848, be revived with its Diet at Frank- °*“"**" 
fort. This was done in 1851. Austiia was stronger than ever in the 
Diet. The short-lived Prussian Union was dissolved. 

The permanent results of this mid-century uprising of central Europe 
were very slight. Everywhere the old governments slipped back into 
the old grooves and resumed the old traditions. Two 
states, however, emerged with constitutions which they thu revolu- 
kept, Sardinia, whose Constitutional Statute granted 
by Charles Albert on March 4, 1848, established a leal constitu- 
tional and parliamentary government, the only one in Italy; and 
Prussia, whose Constitution issued by the King in its final form in 1850 
was far less liberal, yet sufficed to range Prussia urn-- ' e constitu- 
tional states of Europe. By it the old abs ■ slate was 

changed, at least in foim. Theie was hencefi nt con^b 

ing of two chambers. In one respect this doct < ''Her disap- 
pointment to all Libeials. In the March Da , King had 

promised universal suffrage, but the Constitutir T mulgated 

rendered it illusory. It established a system ^ ^ Id. Uni- 
versal suffrage was not withdrawn, but was . , 

. , , , . I'tilmt omsue’b 

manipulated. The voters were divided m eai , sb-cJubb 

district throughout Prussia into three classes, a ( 
wealth. The amount of taxes paid by the 
divided into three equal parts. Those voters f.^l-stdhird 

were grouped into one class, those, more numeroTr * | » il ; Second 

third into another class, those who paid the remi 7j,M ft aApther 

class. The result was that a few very rich men V f them- 
selves, the less rich by themselves, and the poor 1 Each 

of these three groups, voting separately, electee . i 
delegates to a convention, wMch convention chosi that 

constituency to the lower house of the Prussian hug in 

every electoral assembly two-thirds of the mem tlfe 

wealthy class. There was no chance in such a syl^ M^Hwwr, for 
the masses. This system, established by the Con^JH^^^,3, still 
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exists in Prussia, It gives an cnottnous iircpnnilerancc of political power 
to the rich. The first class consists of very lew men, in some districts 
of only one; the second class is sometimes twenty limes as numerous; 
the thud sometimes a hundred, or even a thousand times. Thus though 
every man twenty-five years of age has the suffrage, the vote of a single 
rich man may have as great weight as the votes of a thousand work- 
ingmen. Thus is universal suffrage manipulated in such a way as to 
defeat democracy decisively and as to consolidate a privileged class in 
power, in the only branch of the government that has even the appear- 
ance of being liberal. Bismarck, no friend of Liberalism, once diarac- 
terized this electoral system as the worst ever created. Its shrieking 
injustice is shown by the fact that in igcxj the Social Democrats, who 
actually cast a majority of the votes, secured only seven seats out of a 
total of nearly four hundred and fifty. 
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CHAPTER XVn 


THE SECOND FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE 
FOUNDING OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 


THE SECOND REPUBLIC 

The Second Republic lasted nominally nearly live years, from Feb- 
ruary 24, 1848, to December 2, 1852, when the Second Empire was 
proclaimed. Practically, however, aa we shall see, it came 
to an end one year earlier, December 2, iSsr. During ^ aJ 
this period the state was administerai successively by the 
Provisional Government, chosen on February 24th, and 
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remaining in power for about ten weeks, then for about 
National Constituent Assembly, which framt 
Republic, and then by the President and Leg 
by this constitution. The history ol the Rc 
troubled one. 

The Provisional Government was from tl 
elements. The larger number, led by Lamaiti^* 
cans, desirous of a republican form of governm' 
of the monarchical. The other element was ^ 
particularly by Louis Blanc who beUeved in 
but as a means to an end, and that eird a socia 
revolution, who wished primarily to improve th( 
ing classes, to work out in actual laws and inS 
theories propounded with such effectiveness di 
the reign of Louis Philippe, and pardcularly tl 
in the famous phrase, “the right to employmen 
sired was not a mere politreal change, but a the 
tion of society in the interest of the largest and r 
the wage-earners 

The Provisional Government, divided as it 
Anti-Socialists, ran the risk of all coalitions, 
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impotence by internal dissensions. Conflicts between tbe two great 
currents of opinion began on the very day of the procla^ 
mation of the Republic. Armed workmen came in im- 
mense numbers to the H6tel de Ville and demanded that 
henceforth the banner of France should be the red flag, emblem of So- 
cialism. Lamartine repelled 
this demand in a speech so 
brilliant and so persuasive 
that the workmen themselves 
stamped upon the red flag. 

But the Government, 
achieving an oratorical vic- 
tory, saw itself forced to yield 
to the socialist party in two 
important respects. On mo- 
tion of Louis Blanc, it recog- 
nised the so-called “right to 
employment.” It promised 
work to all 
means to 
lished, ag 
wishes, the 
Workshops. 
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Bate, economic questions and report to the Govem- 
rpower of action, or of putting its opinions into exe- 
by removing Louis Blanc from the H6tel de Ville 
Paris, the Government really reduced his mfluence 
arty. Naturally this irritated the Socialists. 
Workshops, too, were a source of ultimate disappoint- 
to those who had looked to them to solve the com- 
jlabor problems of the modem industrial system, 
•visional Government against its wiU, and to gain 
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time, that Government did not intend that they should succeed, Their 
aeation was intrusted to the Minister of Commerce, Marie, a personal 
enemy of Louis Blanc, who, according to his own admission, was willing 
to make this experiment in Older to render the latter unpopular and to 
show workingmen the fallacy of his theoiies of production, and the 
dangers of such theories for themselves. The sch^e was represented 
as Louis Blanc’s, though it was denounced by him, was established es- 
pecially to discredit him, and was a veritable travesty of his ideas. 
Blanc wished to have every man practice his own trade in real factories, 
started by state aid. They should be engaged in productive enterprises; 
moreover, only men of good character should be peimilted to join these 
associations. Instead of this, the Government simply set men of the 
most varied sorts — cobblers, carpenters, metal workers, masons, to 
labor upon unproductive tasks, such as making excavations for public 
works. They were organked in a military fashion, and the wages were 
uniform, two francs a day. 


It was properly no system of pioduction that was 
a system of relief for the unemployed, who w 
to the fact that many factoiiea had had to t 
of the generally disturbed slate of atfairs. T 1 
men flocking to these National Woikshops inc 
in the middle of March; 66,000 in the middle 
May. As there was not work enough for all 
days was reduced for each man to two a weel 
the week fixed at eight francs. The result ws 
men were kept idle most of the time, were giv 
had plenty of time to discuss their grievances. ^ , 

material for socialist agitators. This experin 
money, accomplished nothing useful, and led to 
appalling kind. ^ r > 

The Provisional Government was, as the 4 
temporary organization whose duty was to ad) it & 
an assembly should be elected to frame a Co K' 
The Provirional Government established 
frage and thus political power passed suddenlyj^Mk 
hands of about two hundred thousand privilege^^H 
persons to over nine million electors. The electk^^Et 
23, and the Nations! Constituent Assembly met ihH 
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assembly consisted of nine hundred men, about eight hundred of them 
moderate Republicans. The Socialists had almost disappeared. 

The Assembly showed at once that it was bitterly opposed to the 
opinions of the Socialists of Paris. The Provisional Government now 
laid down its powers, and the Assembly chose five of its 
Assembly members, all Anti-Sodalists, with Lamartine as the head, as 
ae*Socliiasis executive until the Constitution should be drawn 

up. All these men had been opposed to Louis Blanc. The 
Government, believing that the National Workships were breeding-qjots 
of Socialism and dangerous unrest, resolved to root them out. It aji- 
AboUtlon of nounced their immediate abolition, giving the workmen the 
tbs Nstioml alternative of enrolling in the army or going into the 
Workshops country to labor on public works. If they did not leave 

voluntarily, they would be forced to leave. The laborers, goaded to 
desperation, prepared to resist and to overthiow this Government which 
they had helped bring into existence, and which had proved so unsym- 
pathetic. Organized as a semi-military force, angered at the hostility 
of the boutgeoisje to all helpful social reform that could make their lives 


easier, they V*' 

The Inns 
Days I 


’ ''‘'ifter fight. The Assembly saw the terrible nature 
'■ iliet impending, General Cavaignac was given 
•owersby the Assembly, the Executive Commis- 
misaon of t, ' 5. During four June days (June 23-26, 1848) 

the most fcq ^ghting Paris had ever known went on beliind a 

baffling netw' icades. The issue was long doubtful, but finally 

the insurgent^ at down. The cost was terrible. Ten thousand 
were killed o 4 t .led. Eleven thousand prisoners were taken, and 
thar deportaw >f,s inunediately decreed by the Assembly. The June 
Days Idt anj ^ |he poor an enduring legacy of hatred toward the 


o 4 / vied. Eleven thousand prisoners were taken, and 
>f,s inunediately decreed by the Assembly. The June 
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ide I -republicans had defiiritcly triumphed over the sodal- 
li^l j But so narrow had been their escape, so fearful were 
E A future that the dictatorship of Cavaignac 

K ^continued until the end of October. Thus the Second 
ined in February, 1848, after ten troubled weeks under 
'wemment, passed under military leadership for the 
One-man power was rapidly developing, 
iult^this socialist agitation and of the sanguinary Days of 
lam|ijj|ble and far-reaching. The republic was immeasurably 
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veikencd by this dioarttul Iulriu(Ul stiifc. Il was Riavcly wouudctl 
in the house ol its Mends 

Aflei the suppression ol the Socialists in June the Assembly pio- 
ceeded to hame the constitution, for which task it had been chosen. It 
proclaimed the Republic as the definitive government of jjy, frajiing 
France. It dedaied univeisal suffrage. It provided that of the Con- 
there should be a legislature consisting of a single chambei, ®***“*^ 
composed of 750 membeis, chosen for thiee yeais, to be renewed in 
full at the end of that peiiod 

The executive was to be a piesident elected for four yeais and 
ineligible for reelection save after a four years’ interval. He was 
given very considerable powers. It was fdt that the powera 
danger in giving him these would be neutralized by the of the 
shortness of his term and by his inability to be immedi- 
ately redacted. How he should be chosen was the most important 
question before the Constituent Assembly, and was long debated. 
The Assembly, dominated by its fuiidami ' universal 

suffrage and popular soverdgnty, was dispc ’ ' 5 president 


diosen by all the voleis. The danger in f 
lay in the lack of political experience of thdvg 
torate, and the probability that they woultt/ 
by some distinguished 01 famous name in 
choice, not guided by an intelli^t analwj 
fitness for the high office. It was however 
should choose the piesident and should be > 
then choice. In thus leaving the choice of tlw 1 
suffrage, this lepublican assembly was playuiMf!^ 
d a pretender to a throne, of a man who nff 
to rule France by reason of his biith, Loim 
nephew of the Great Napoleon and legitim, 
sions. At the tune of the February Revoluti , 
tically without influence or significance, but so 
and opinion shift in that year 1848 that by the 
ing the president was decided upon, he was 
leading candidate, a fact which stamped that 
foolhardy. * 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte had become chiel 
paite in 1833 at the age of twenty-four, on the d 
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known as the “King of Rome.” He was the son of Louis, tlic former 
King of Holland. He conceived his position with utmost 
Najoieon seiiousness. He believed that he had a light to lule over 
Bonaparte Fiance, and that tie day would come when he would. 
He adhered to this belief for sbrteen years, though those years brought 
him no practical encouragement, but only the reverse. Gatheiing about 
him a few adventurers, he attempted in 1836, at Strassburg, and in 1840, 
at Boulogne, to seize power. Both attempts were pueiile in their con- 
ception, and were bunglingly executed. Both ended in fiasco. He had 
gained the name of being ridiculous, a thing exceedingly difficult for 
Frenchmen to forgive or forget. As a result of the former attempt he 
had been exiled to the United States, from which country he shortly 
returned. As a result of the latter he was imprisoned in the fortress of 
Ham in northern France, from which he escaped in 1846, disguised as 
an ordinary mason, named BadingueL He then went to England and 
in 1848, at the time of the Chartist lisings, he was a special constable 
stationed in Trafalgar Square. This was certainly no record of achieve- 
ment. But thf-'-'’'' sip til® courses were fighting for him. The Revolu- 
tion of 1848 / ' opportunity, as that of 1789 had created that of 

the First j It his great prototype, whom he constantly sought 

to imitate, £ t ' services to the Republic. He was elected a 

member o' r .ht Assembly, where the impression he created 
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f a medioae man, with few ideas of his own, 
probably be controlled by others. His name, 
^ was a name to conjure with. This was his only 
but it was sufficient. The word Naploeon was 
, lous vote-winner with the peasants, who, now that 
fas the law of the land, formed the great majority. 
^voie for this gentleman,” said a peasant to Monta- 
1 nose was frozen at Moscow?” Louis Napoleon was 

i owed candidate for the presidency, and, as the most 
ess, was the strongest. Cavaignac was the candidate 
: democratic Republicans, who had governed France 
’Jut he was now hated by the workingmen for his part 
IS. Thus when the presidential election was hdd in 
^ufe Napoleon was overwhelmingly chosen with over 
^ Cavaignac’s million and a half. The new President 
Bduties December 20, 1848. On (hat day before the 
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Assembly he swoie “to remaia faithful to the democratic republic,” 
and said: “My duty is clear. I will fulfil it as a man of honor. I shall 
regard as enemies of the country all those who endeavor to change by 
illegal means that which Fiance has estabhshed.” He kept his oath 
for nearly three years and then he broke it, because he wished to remain 
in power, having no desue to retire to private life; yet the Constitution 
forbade the leelection of the piesident at the end of the foui-year term. 
Louis Napoleon therefore took a leaf out of the biography of Napoleon 
I, and dimbed to power by carrying through a cou^ d'Uai, far mote skill- 
fully than his uncle had engineerea that of the iptli of Brnmaire. 

The 2 d of December, 1851 , anniversary of the coronation of Napo- 
leon I and of the battle of AusteiKtz, was chosen as the fateful day. 
During the early morning hours many of the mihtary and The 
dvd leaders of France, republican and monarchist, were 
arrested in bed and taken to prison. A battalion of infantry was sent 
to occupy the Legislative Chamber. Placards were posted on all the 


walls of Palis, pretending to explain the President’c 
included a remodeling of the constitution in th 
established by Napoleon I at the time of the C 
created by the Fust Consul at the beginning of 
given to France repose and prosperity; it will 
again.” The people were called upon to appn 
suggestions. 

The significance of all this was at first notV 
read the placards. But signs of opposition beg 
as their meaning became dearer. Some of the ^ ^ 
going to their hall of meeting, found entrance 'i<h 
by the military. Withdrawing to another pla 4 
impeach the President, they were attacked by tht , 
a large number, and took them off to prison. Thu fe .4 
dvil and military, were in custody, and the Presi^ ^ 
authority erect before him. This was the work of ’ 
the people resent the high-handed acts of this us 

The President had not neglected to make ui 
tions for this contingency. His police controlled ^ir 
lidiments, whence usually in periods of crisis mnwr 
to revolt; also all the bell towers, whence in re 
tocsin was accustomed to nng out the appeal to t^v'' 
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theless, on tJie 3d, barricades we raised. On the 4th occurred iha 
famous "massacre of the boulevards.” Over 150 were killed and a 
large number wounded. Paris was cowed. The coup d’etat 
“ massacre was crowned with success. To prevent any possible rising 

. .. of the provinces martial law was proclaimed in thirtv- 
Soalevards” j „ . , 

two departments, thousands of arbitrary arrests were made, 
and the work on which the Prince President entered on the night of 
December 2d was thoroughly carried out. Probably a hundred thou- 
sand arrests were made throughout France, AU who appeared dangerous 
to Louis Napoleon were either transported, exiled, or imprisoned. This 
vigorous polity was aimed particularly at the Republicans, who were 
for years completely silenced. 

Having thus aboUshed all opposing leadership, Louis Napoleon ap- 
pealed to the people for their opinion as to intrusting him with power 
The to remodel the ConsdluUon along the lines indicated in 

plebiscite jjjg proclamation. Oa December zo, 7,439,216 voted in 


favor of so doing, and only 640,737 voted in the negative. While the 
election was/^'^A ‘mse fair, while the issue presented was neither cleat 
nor simple (• < se and intimidation were resorted to, yet it was 

evident tlj M 'lajority of Frenchmen were witling to try again 
the experi 9 xpoleon. 

The RyS j igh officially continuing another year, was now 
dead. Lo^ n, though stiU nominally President, was in fact 
_ , , uLe sovereign. It was a mere detail when a year 

Hj, Em- ‘ November 21, 1852) the people of France were per- 
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■ i to vote on the question of reSstablishing the impe- 
' jlignity, and of proclaiming Loins Napoleon Bonaparte 
name of Napoleon III, 7,824,r89 Frenchmen voted 
,ied no. On the anniversary of the coup d’etat, Decem- 
«ortuiiate for Bonapaites, Napoleon IH was proclaimed 
French, and the Second Empire was establidied. 

I THE SECOND EMPIRE 

i^nt who, by the endless witchery of a name, by a profit 
tf sqpples, and by favorable circumstances, had known 
^ \ an Emperor, was destined to be the ruler of France 
MgUte in European politics for eighteen years. He an- 
1 ^ outset that what France needed, after so turbulent a 
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history, was government by an enlightened and benevolent despot. 
Then when the necessary work of reorganization had been ^ 
carried through and the national life was once more in a gt^rof 
healthy state, the autoaatic would give way to a liberal ^ 
form of government which the country would then be in a 
condition to manage and enjoy. As a matter of fact the history of the 

Second Empire falls into 
these two diviaons — auto- 
aacy unlimited from 1852 to 
i860, and a growing hberal- 
ism from i860 to 1870, when 
the Empire collapsed, its pro- 
gramme woefully unrealized. 

The political institutions 
of the Empire were largely 
based on those 
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less to tlie autocrat. There was a Legislative 
Senate, but their powers were very slight. The 
the activity of these various bodies but of the 
no longer a land of freedom. Since 1815 um 
Parliament had been a serious factor in the life 
had had a training in political allmrs. That pr 
was now abruptly stopped. Repression was the 0 
ticular ruthlessness was shown in the policy of cj 
cans, as Napdeotr III had a very dear instinct th 
forgive him for overthrowing by violence the Republi 
Mm with its Mghest office and which he had soli 
from all enemies. 
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la politics a despot and a reactionary, stamping out every possible 
spark of independence, Napoleon was, howevei-, in many other ways 
The Empire P'^oS'^^^^ive. ■Particularly did he seek to develop the wealth 
both r^ea- pf the. country and his rdgn was one of increasing economic 
sive and prosperity; manufactures, commerce, banking, all were 
prograaaire gj-gatly encouraged. It was a period of great husmess enter- 
prises and fortunes were made quickly, and of a size hitherto unknown 
in France. Paris was modernized and beautified on a most elaborate 
scale and became the most attractive and comfortable capital in Europe. 
In 1853 Napoleon III married a young Spanish lady of remarkable 
beauty and of noUe birth. Mile. Eugdnie de Montijo, “a marriage of 
love” as the Emperor told the French people. The Tuileries imme- 
diately became the center of a court life the most brilliant and luxurious 
of the nineteenth century. 

In 1856 Napoleon III was at the zenith of his power. The Empire 
had been recognized by aU the other states of Europe. The Emperor 
ha(l-^*sjth England and Piedmont as allies, waged a suc- 
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Nit against Russia in the Crimea.' He was supposed 
’|ie beat army in Europe, and he was honored 
(world by having Paris chosen as the seat of 
) up the treaties at the end of that war. And 
) him, the Prince Imperial, as interesting in his 
) the King of Rome had been in his. Fortune 
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t had already readied its apogee, though this was 
are time. Had Napoleon limited his activity to the 
wement and devdopment of condilions at home his 
might have continued successful and advantageous, 
/he adopted a showy and risky foreign policy, whose 
.did not foresee and which in the end entangled him in 
psments and led directly to the violent and tragic ovet- 
bire and the endless humiliation and suflering of France. 
' 'icy reacted, after i860, upon the home policy in a decided 
Winning of Napoleon’s serious troubles was his partici- 
.Alian war of 1859. 

the course of the Second Empire from i860 to 1870 
' See Chapter XXXIIL 
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one must study the part played by Napoleon III in the making of modern 
Italy, the consequences of which were to be for him so unexpected, so 
faMeaching, and in the end so disastrous. And correctly to appraise 
that policy we must first trace the history of the rise of the Kingdom 
of Italy. 
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CHAPTER XVin 


THE MAXING OF THE KINGDOM OF ITALY 

Italy as we have seen was a land of small states, of arbitrary govern- 
ment, and of Austrian domination. The spmt of nationality, the spirit 
of freedom were nowhere recognized Indeed, every effort jt^y 
was made to stamp them out whencvei they appeared, ia amty and 
Thus far these efforts had been successful. They weie “ ' 
now about to break down utteily and a noble and slining movement 
of reform was to sweep ovei the peninsula in tiiumph, completely trans- 
forming and immensely enriching a land which, greatly endowed by 
nature, had been sadly tieated by man. * 

The deepest aspirations of tie Italian peo ‘ found 

voice, clear, bold, and altogethei thrilng, in th‘ J Ma 

zini. Ma7.7.iTii was the spiritual force of the Its 
gimento or resurrection, as this national movi^ ^ 
cal H, the prophet of a state that was not yet * 
be, destined from youth to feel with extmoro#- , 
mission imposed upon him. He was bom in i8 
being a physician and a professor in the univerw 
hood he was morbidly impressed with the unha' 
his country. “ In the midst of the noisy, tumultu 
around me I was,” he says, in his mtercsting fho* 
biography, “somber and absorbed and appear' 
grown old. I childishly determined to dress alw 
myself in mourning for my country.” 

As Mazani grew up ah. his indinalions were i 
“A thousand visions of historical dramas and ro 
my mental eye.” But this dream he abandoned, | 
fice,” lor political agitation. He joined the Carbi 
approved even then of their methods, but becausi 
revolutionary organization. As a member of it, he 
The governor of Genoa told Mazzini’s father thaf 
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with some talent," but was "too fond of walking by himself at niglit 
His impris- absorbed in thought. What on earth has he at his age to 
oomest think about? Wedon’t like young people thinking wiftout 
our knowing the subject of their thoughts.” Mazzini was imprisoned 
in the fortress of Savona. Here he could only see the sky and tlie sea, 
"the two grandest things in Nature, except the Alps,” he said. After 
six months he was released, hut was forced to leave his country. For 
nearly all of forty years he was to lead the bitter life of an exile in France, 
in Switzerland, but chiefly in England, which became his second home. 

After his rdease from prison Mazzini founded in iSji a society, 
“Young Italy," destined to be an important factor in making the new 
Founder of Carbonari had led two revolutions and had 

"Young failed. Moreover, he disliked that organization as being 
merely destructive in its aim, having no definite plan of 
reconstruction. “Revolutions,” he said, “must be made by the people 
and for the people.” His own society must be a secret organization; 
otherwise it ww^be stamped out But it must not be merely a body 
of r.nnsniraylTOW^ust be educative, proselyting, seeking to win Ital- 
ians by itsjw*'*^^^ liutellectual fervor to an idealistic view of life, a 
self-sacrifiul ‘ ;f,,| duty. Only those under forty were to be ad- 

mitted to jac' ^ because his appeal was particularly to the young. 
"Place yc^l ^ ' ead of the insurgent multitude,” he said, “you 

know not|K the power hidden in these youthful hearts, not 

the magic ^ , letcised on the masses by the voice of youth. You 
will find ai%/ ^.*oung a host of apostles of the new religion." With 
Mazzini th* iKon and unification of Italy was indeed a new reli- 
The B appealing to the loftiest emotions, entarliirg complete 
mutboda of F iacrifice, complete absorption in the ideal, and the 
ft rg were to be its apostles. TTieirs was to be a mission- 
ary life. i them to travel, to hear from land to land, from village 
to village, a orch of liberty, to erqiound its advantages to the people, 
to establisgjl consecrate the cult, let them not quail before the hor- 
rors of tg '3 and imprisonment that might await them in the holy 
cause, ‘m I grow quickly when watered with the blood of martyrs.” 
Never d^J^use have a more dauntlfss leader, a man of pujity of life, 
a man o^^Mnation, of poetry, of audacity, gifted, moreover, with a 
nvarvelouffW|iand of persuasive language and with burning enthusiasm 
in his hear^he response was overwhelming. By 1833 the society 
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reckoned 6o,ocx3 membeis. Branches were founded everywhere. Gari- 
baldi, whose name men were latei to conjure with, joined it on the shores 
of the Black Sea. This is the romantic proselyting movement of the 
nineteenth century, all the more remarkable from the fact that its mem- 
bers were unknown men, bring- 
ing to their work no advantage 
of wealth or social position. 
But, as their leader wrote 
later, “All great national 
movements begin with the un- 
known men of the people, 
without influence except for 
the faith and will that counts 
not time or difficulties.” 

The programme of this 
society was clear ^tnd em- 
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unaided strength. Austria could not stand aga® % 
iT'illirMm fighting for their lights. “The only tb^p^ 
millions of Italians, desirous of emancipating th« 
h\it faith,” he said. 

At a time when the obstacles seemed insu; 

Ttslians dreamed of unity even as an ultimate i 
that it was a practicable ideal, that the seemn 
sible was easEy possible if only Italians would dar 
their power; and his great significance in Itali 
is that he succeeded in imparting his bummg faith t 
Ma7.7.ini was a republican and he wished his co 
be a republic. That a soluUon of the Italian prob 
the existing states into a federation he did not fo 
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Every argument for federation was a stiongcr aigument for unity, 
“Never rise in any other name than that of Italy and of all Italy.” 

Mazzini worked at a great disadvantage as he was early expelled 
from his own country and was compelled to spend nearly all his lifetime 
as an exile in London, hampered by paltry resources, and cut off from 
that intimate association with his own people which is so essential to 
effective leadership. 

Italy was not made as Mazzini wished it to he, as we shall see; never- 
theless is he one of the chief of the makers of Italy. He and the society 
he fouirded constituted a leavening, quickening force in the realm of 
ideas. Around them grew up a patriotism for a country that existed as 
yet only in the imagination. 

But to many serious students of the Italian problem Mazzini seemed 
far too radical; seemed a mystic and a rhetorician full of resounding 
and thrilling phrases, but with little practical sense. Men of conserva- 


tive temperament could not follow him. There was a considerable 
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rmu Some believed in independence as fervidly as did 
I® not believe in the possibility of Italian unity, 
divided, the divisions were too 
* t- believed, not in a single state of Italy 

P.? various stales, with the Pope as president or 
hf xi this as a preposterous idea and denounced 
% / of his own stales in scathing terms. Still others 

y republican in sentiment but was thor- 

I that ^ monarchy would be the natural form of 
^me argued that, as it was impossible to drive the 
H^y horrid be included in the federation; and some 
Wigh the Austrians could not be driven out, they might 
R by being offered fat pickings in the Balkan peninsula 
B the Turks. Austria might thus, for a consideration, 
Bresent of her indqrendence, certainly a fanciful idea, 
fceptation of ideas grew a more vigorous spirit of unrest, 
Sif of aspiration. 

lof ig48 and 1849 gave a decided twist to Italian evolu- 
Eqi At one moment Italy bad appeared to be on the 
m |imnt of achieving her independence and her unity. 
Kl the reverses had come and she relapsed into her for- 
1^ seemed as if everything was to be as it had been, 
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only worse because of aU these blasted hopes and fruitless struggles. 
But things were not exactly as they had been. In one quarter there 
was a change, emphatically for the better. One state in the peninsula 
formed a brilliant exception to this sorry system of reaction — Pied- 
mont. Though badly defeated on the battlefield at Custozza in 1848, 
and at Novara in 1849, it had gamed an important moral victory. Aji 
Italian prince had risked his throne twice for the cause of Italian inde- 
pendence, conduct which for multitudes marked the House of Savoy as 
the leader of the future. Moreover, the king who had done this, Charles 
Albert, had also granted his people a constitution. He had abdicated 
after the battle of Novara, and his son, Victoi Emmanuel II, then twenty- 
nine years of age, had come to the throne. 


Austria offered Victor Emmanuel easy terms of peace if he would 
abrogate this constitution, Austria not liking constitutions anywhere 
and particularly in a state that was a neighbor, and pros- 
pects of aggrandizement weie dangled befoie him. He Enumnud 
absolutely refused. This was a turning point i, '• j , 
in the histoiy of Piedmont, and in that of Ita. ’ / 

him the poplar title of the Honest King. It J \ 
hope of Italism Liberals, She was national ar t . d|f i„oat , 
tional. Henceforth her leadership was sUtuboiui 

next ten years her histoiy is the history of th»^- ' 

the Kingdom of Italy. Thither Liberals who of the 

other stales took refuge, and their number was 1®^ J ^ ' 

Victor Emmanuel was a brave soldier, a man*! <’ . mind, 
butofsoundandindependent judgment, of ahsolv‘')^ < M fiword, 
of intense patriotism. And he had from 1850 on, .a 1 a *«i^nister, 
Count CamillodiCavour, one oi the greatest statvi® .latists 

of the nineteenth century. 1R/ 

Cavour was bom in 1810. ffis family belong^/l\fflP^ Jty of 
Piedmont. He received a mflilaiy education ant^ ly as 

an engineer. But by his liberal opinions, freely eifi* \\ \ ^ ^ 
he incurred the hostility of his superiors and was ‘ 
a time in semi-imprisonment. He resigned his ® JR? 
sion in 1831, and for the next fifteen years lived |^jj^^|ie'’j3Dun- 
try gentleman, developing his estates During ^ary 

the monotony of existence, he visited France and Bflv|H|Mdly, 
interested particularly in political and economic 3 HKffi.®Kwas 


: •' ^latists 

Ljty of 
as 
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anxious to play a part in politics himself, though he saw no chance in 
a country as yet without representative institutions, “Oh 1 if I were 
an Englishman,” he said, “by this time I should be something, and my 
name would not be wholly unknown.” Meanwhile, he studied abroad 
Bb interest institutions he deared for his own country, particularly 
tojoliUcd the English parliamentary system, Night after night he 
sad econom- g^t in the gallery of the House of Commons, seeking to 
' make himself thorou^y familiar with its modes of pro- 

cedure. He welcomed with enthusiasm the creation in 1848 of a parlia- 
ment for Piedmont and of a constitution, which he had, indeed, been 
one of the boldest to demand. “Italy,” he said, “must make herself 
by means of liberty, or we must give up Irymg to make her.” This 
belief in parliamentary institutions Cavour held tenaciously all through 
his life, even when at times they seemed to be a hindrance to his policies. 
He bdieved that in the end, sooner or later, the people reach the tiuth 
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of a matter. He was elected to the first Piedmontese 

I was taken into the cabinet in 1850, and be- 
minister in 1852. He held this position for 
with the exception of a few weeks, proving him- 
id an incomparable diplomat, 
the apposite of Mazzini’s, practical, positive, 
tive. He desired the unity and the independ- 
d Austria as the oppressor of his country, as 
!. But, unlike Mazzini, he did not underesti- 
he overestimate the power of his own country- 
as did all the patriots, that Austria must be 
re any Italian regeneration could be achieved, 
fith Mazzini and others that the Italians could 
le. In his (pinion the history of the last forty 
tits and insurrections would not avail. It was 
if a great nuKtary power comparable in strength 

lat the only possible leader in the work of free- 
lifying Italy was the House of Savoy and the 
,e monarchy, and he felt that the proper gov- 
the new state, if it should ever arise, would be 
onal monarchy. He wished to make Piedmont 
hen the time came, the Italians of other states 
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would recognize her leadership and join in her exaltation as best for them 
aE. Piedmont had a constitution and the other states had not. He 
saw to it that she had a free political life and received a genuine training 
in self-government. Also he bent every energy to the development of 
<the economic resouices of his kingdom, by encouraging manufactures, 



by stimulating commerce, by 
modernizing agiiculture, by 
building lailioads. In a word 
he sought to make and did 
make Piedmont a model small 
state, liberal and progiessive, 
hoping thus to win for hei the 
Italians of the other states 
and the intciest and appioval 
of the countues and rulers of 
western Europe. 

r < purpose. 
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measure as a diplomat, and stood forth finals 
peer. It is a marvelously absorbing story, fror^ 
here because it cannot be pioperly presentefi 
reader must go elsewhere for the details of ti 
which were combined, in rare haimony, sound ^ 
powers of clear, subUe, penetrating thouglM 
prosaic details, with imagination, audacity, H 
A profound and accurate knowledge of the fa 
the political life of Italy and of Europe, tact aifl 
the shifting scenes of the international stageS 
ness in the service of a steady purpose, such wl 
istics of this master in statecraft and diplomacy 
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of a petty state of only five million people, his was the most dynamic 
personality in Europe. 

Cavour was seeking an ally. He saw that the field was limited. It 
must be either England or France. The former country had no large 
Cavout seeks disposed to keep itself as free from Euro- 

amUitaiy pean entanglements as possible. France on the other 
hand was supposed to have the best army in Europe 
and her ruler, Napoleon III, was air ambitious and adventurous 
person. "Whether we like it or not,” said Cavour “our destinies de- 
pend upon France.” He sought to ingratiate himself with Napoleon. 

The Crimean War gave an opportunity. Piedmont made 
Stp'rfc- unconditional and very risky alliance in 1855 with 
Ipatei ta France and England, then at war with Russia, and ren- 
tt^Crimesa ^ distinct service to them. They in turn rendered 

her the service of securing her admittance to the Congress 
of Paris which terminated that war, of tlius securing her recognition as 
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! i of Europe. They also gave Cavour a chance 
stion in an mAernationai gathering in which 

ur received Ms great reward. Napoleon IH 
iha,, a watering place in the Vosges moun- 
the Emperor was taking tlie cure. And 
amons carriage drive which these two look 
forests of the ’^osges, Napoleon holding the 
subsequent interviews, they plotted’ to bring 
wMch should result in driving Austria out of 
3d “from the Alps to the Adriatic.” Piedmont 
y and Venetia and a part of the Papal States. 

, then be united in a confederation, with the 
ice should receive Savoy, and possibly Nice, 
mding of Plomhikes. The motives that in- 
re this step which was to be momentous for 
ell as for Italy were numerous. The principle 
y wMch he hdd tenaciously, and wMch largely 
■he foreign policy of Ms entire reign, prompted 
direction— the principle, namely, that people 
iguage had the right to be united politically 
urther, Napoleon had long been interested in ‘ 
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Italy. He lud himbclf taken patl in the revolutionary movements 
there in i8^ i, and had probably been a member of the Carbonari. More- 
over, it was one of his ambitions to tear up the treaties of 1815, tieaties 
that sealed the humiliation of the Napoleonic dynasty. These tieaties 
still formed the basis of the Italian pohlical system in 1858. Again, he 
was probably lured on by a desire to win glory for his throne, and there 
was always the chance, too, of gaining teriitoiy. 

Thus in 1859 there came about a war between Austria on the one 
hand and Piedmont and France on the other. The latter were victorious 
in two great battles, that of Magenta (June 4) and of The war 
Solferino (June 24). The latter was one of the greatest 
battles of the nineteenth century. It lasted eleven hours, more than 


260.000 men weie engaged, nearly 800 cannon. The Allies lost over 

17.000 men, the Austrians about 22,000. All Lombardy was conquered, 

and Milan was occupied. It seemed that Venetia could be easily over- 
run and the termination of Austrian rule in Italy elected, and Napo- 
leon’s statement that he would free Italy “fro , sAdiiatic” 


accomplished. Suddenly Napoleon halted i 1 
sought an interview with the Emperor of Au 
franca, and there on July iith, without c - 
wishes of his ally, concluded a famous aimistic jL 
agreed upon by the two Emperois were; thatTO 
Piedmont, that Austria should retain Venetin 
should form a confederation, that the rulers 
should be restored to their states, whence the/pAj 
popular uprisings. _ , 

Why had Napoleon slopped in the middle ojj'Ji 
and before he had accomplished the object for^ 
Italy? The were several reasons. He had biM 
by the horrors of the battlefield. He saw that W 
tion of the conquest of Austria meant a far larw 
of life. Prussia was preparing to intervene. A 
came apprehensive about the results of his polfc^ 
the creation of a strong national kingdom, as s|m 
this be dangerous to France? A somewhat enls^ 
thing, but a kingdom of all Italy, neighbor to ra 
very different. ® 

The news of the peace came as a crael dissKi 
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iajis, dashing their hopes just as they were apparently about to be real- 
ized. The Government of Victor Emmanuel had not even been consulted. 
In intense indignation at the faithlessness of Napoleon, overwrought 
by the excessive strain under which he had long been laboring, Cavour 
completely lost his self-control, urged desperate measures upon the 
King and, when they were declined, in a fit of rage, threw up his office. 
Kesignation The King by overruling Cavour showed himself wiser than 
of Cavour gifted minister. As disappointed as the latter, he saw 

more clearly than did Cavour that though Piedmont had not gained all 
that she had hoped to, yet she had gained much. It was wiser to take 
what one could get and bide the future than to imperil all by some 
mad course. Here was one of the great moments where the independ- 
ence and common sense of Victor Emmanuel were of great and enduring 
service to his country. 


Napoleon had not done all that he had planned for Italy, yet he 
had rendered a very important service. He had secured Lomhardy 
Pleimont ^°**''*^ noted that he himself 

aciuiras that the Mure to carry out the wlrolc 

Lombardy ^had canceled any claim he had upon the 

annexation ® ^ Nice to France. 

But the ® ' f determined solely by the Em- 

peror of FraW|' " '"^mperor of Austria. The people of Italy had 
their own -Je resolved to make them heard. During the 

war, so suddK^ fflexpectedly closed, the rulers of Modena, Parma, 
Tuscany ha^^ if^thrown by popular uprisings and the Pope’s 
CsniTiil Italy 5' ^ Romagna, the northern part of his domin- 

after il , id been destroyed. The people who had accom- 

ViUofnuca j intenUon of restoring the princes they 

had expelled, li f defied the two Emperors who had decided at Villa- 
franca that tM ulers should be restored. In this they were supported 
Englund's ifmatically by the English Government. This was Eng- 
partlc^uUmi great service to the Italians. “The people of the 

^ much right to change their sovereigns,” 

said Lord Alston, “as the English people, or the French, or the 

1 41.. or the Swedish. The annexation of the duchies to 

tbs duchisi ^Pmnoint will be an imfathomable good to Italy.” The 
*“ of these states voted almost unanimously in favor 

of aimexation^fcrch ii-ia, i860). Victor Emmanuel accepted the 
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sovereignty thus offered him, and on April 2, i860, the first parlia- 
ment of the enlarged kingdom met in Turin. A small state of less than 
5,000,000 had grown to one of 11,000,000 within a year. This was the 
most important change in the political system of Europe since 1815. 
As far as Italy was concerned it made waste paper of the treaties of 1815. 
It constituted the most damaging breach made thus far in the work of 
the Congress of Vienna. What that congress had decided was to be a 
mere “geographical expression” was now a nation in formation. And 
this was being accomplished by the triumphant assertion of two prin- ' 
ciples utterly odious to the monarchs of 1815, the right of revolution 
and the right of peoples to determine their own destinies for themselves, 
for these annexations were the result of war and of plebiscites. 

Napoleon IH acquiesced in all this, taking for himsdf Cession of 

Savoy and Nice in return for services rendered. The Savoy and 
*' "• ' Nic« to 

Peace of Villafranca was never enforced. ► France 
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Much had been achieved in the cvenff 
much remained to be achieved before the 
complete. Venetia, the larger part of tb 
dom of Naples still stood outside. In 
occurred which carried the process a loni 
the Sicilians rose in revolt against the di 
new king, Francis n. This insuriecUon crl 
tunity for a man already famous but desti 
and to a memorable service to his country, 
the most popular military leader in Italy, anla. 


-tibed, but 
S' ^ould be 

, King- 
hits now 
^ '1 1860 

I 1 EddUan 

dunecUon 

X , . 

*. ipl^exploit 
already 

uiA^ .uiuma. jjvi^uioiL uiuatcu.^ au j ^ ^d with a half 
mythical character of invincibility and daring, lj,/Tesidt of a very 
spectacular, romantic career. 

Garibaldi was born at Nice in 1807,. He was therefore two years 
younger than Mazzini and three years older than Cavour, Destined by 
his parents for the priesthood he preferred the sea, and for Giueappe 
many years he lived a roving and adventurous sailor’s Gaiibaidi, 
life. He early joined “Young Italy.” His military ex- 
perience was chiefly in irregular, guerilla fighting. He took part in the 
unsuccessful insurrection organized hy Mazzini in Savoy in 1834, and 
as a result was condemned to death. He managed to escape to South 
America where, for the next fourteen years, he was an exile. He partic- 
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ipated in Ihc abundant wars of the South American state' with tire 
famous “Italian Legion,” which he organized and commanded. Learn- 
ing of the uprising of 1848 he returned to Italy, though still under the 
The defense . penalty of death, and immediately thousands flocted to 
of Rome the Standard of the "hero of Montevideo” to fight under 
him against the Austrians. After the Mure of that campaign he went, 
in 1849, to Rome to assume the miUtaty defense of the republic. When 
the city was about to fall he escaped with four thousand troops, intend- 
ing to attack the Austrian power in Venelia. French and Austrian 
armies pursued him. He succeeded in evading them, but his army 
dwindled away rapidly and the chase became so hot that he was forced 
to escape to the Adriatic. When he landed later, his enemies were im- 
mediately in full cry again, hunting him through forests and over moun- 
tains as if he were some dangerous game. It was a wonderful exploit, 
rendered tragic by the death in a farmhouse near Ravenna, of his wife 
Anita, who was his companion in the camp as in the home, and who was 
as lugh-spirited, as daring, as courageous as he. Garibaldi finally es- 


caped to’Aiiifii^L^O^an once more the life of an exile. But his 
story, shot f* \ through with heroism and chivalry and ro- 

mance,, move * In people to unwonted depths of enthusiasm 
and admirati A 1 

For seve^ jP' abaldi was a wanderer, sailing the seas, com- 
mandtt'of a jjfe ,rk. For some months, indeed, he was a candle 
ie»4er Of 'c? jSt^ten Island, but in 1834 be returned to Italy 
“The Hunt* ,u down as a farmer on the little island of Ca- 

**** -W events of 1859 once more brought him out 

/etirement Again, as a leader of volunteers, he 
plunged into theWr against Austria and immensely increased his repu- 
tation, He had become the idol of soldiers and adventurous spirits from 
one end of Italy to the other. Multitudes were ready to follow in blind 
confidence wherever he might lead. His name was one to conjure with. 
Defeimlaes There now occurred, in i860, the most brilliant episode of 
to JO to his career, the Sicilian expedition and the campaign against 
the Kingdom of Naples. For Garibaldi, the most redoubt- 
able watriot of Italy, whose very name was worth an army, now de- 
cided on his own account to go to the aid of the Sicilians who had 
risen in revolt against their king, Francis II of Naples. 

On May 5, i860, the expedition of “The Thousand,” the “Red 
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Shirts,” embaikcd from Genoa in two steamers. These were the volun-* 
teers, nearly 1,150 men, whom Garibaldi’s fame had caused 
to rush into the new adventure, an adventure that seemed dibon of 
at the moment one of utter folly. The King of Naples 
had 24,000 troops in Sicily and 100,000 moie on the main- 
land. The odds against success seemed overwhelming. But fortune 

favored the brave. After 
a campaign of a few 
weeks, m which he was 
seveial times in great 
danger, and was only 
saved by the most leck- 
Icss fighting. Garibaldi 
stood master of the 
island, helped, by the Si- 
cilian insitig^ts, by vol- 
unteerf,^ wl 
fr' 
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Garibaldi now crossed 
the straits to the main- 
land dete> conaueal of 
mined to the Kmadom 
conquer the 

entire Kingdom of Na- 
ples (August 19, i860). 
The King still had an army of 100,000 men, but it had not even the 
strength of a frail reed. There was practically no bloodshed. The 
Neapolitan Kingdom was not overthrown; it collapsed. Treachery, de- 
sertion, corruption did the work. On Septemlsw 6th, Frauds IT left 
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Naples for Gaeta and the next day Garibaldi entered it by rail with 
only a few attendants, and drove through the streets amid a pande- 
monium of enthusiasm In less than five months he had conquered a 
kingdom of 11,000,000 people, an achievement unique in modem 



history. 

Garibaldi now began to talk of pushing on to Rome, To Cavour the 
situation seemed 


Gflnbaldl 
plana to 
attack Rome 


full of danger, 
Rome was occu- 
pied by a French garrison. An 
attack upon it would almost 
necessarily mean an attack 
upon France. Cavour there- 
fore decided to intervene, to 
take the direction of events 
out of the hands of Garibaldi, 
and to guide the future evolu- 
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therefore Vj 
an army ini 
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Victor Emmanufl II 
From the engraving by Metzmacher. 


permit him to annex the Papal 
capital. Napoleon, however, 
was willing that he should an- 
nex the Marches and Umbria, 
which were parts of the Pope's 
possessions. Only the city of 
Rome and the country rormd about it must not be touched. 

Victor Emmanuel’s army defeated the Papal troops at Castelfidardo 
(September 18, i860). It then entered the territory of Naples, On 
intorTsntioD November 7th, Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi drove 
gf Piedmont together through the streets of Naples. The latter re- 
fused all rewards and honors and with only a little money and a bag 
of seed beans for the spring planting sailed away to his farm on the 
island of Caprera. 
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Victor Emmanuel completed the conquest which Garibaldi had 
alone carried so far. The people in the Marches, Umbria, The annexa- 
and the Kingdom of Naples voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of annexation to the new Kingdom of Italy, which brU, aad the 
had been created in this astonishing feshion. Marches 

On the i8th of February, iSdi, a new Parliament, representing 
all Italy except Venetia and Rome, met in Turin. The Kingdom of 
Sardinia now gave way to the Kingdom of Italy, pro- 
claimed on March 17. Victor Emmanuel II was declared dom ot Italy 
“by the grace of God and the will of the nation. King 
of Italy.” 

A new kingdom, comprising a population of about twenty-two 
millions, had arisen during a period of eighteen months, and now took 
its place among the powers of Europe. But the Kingdom of Italy was 
still incomplete. Venetia was still Austrian and Rome was still subject 
to the Pope. The acquisition of these had to be postponed. 

Nevertheless, Cavour felt that “without Rome there was no Italy.” 
He was working on a scheme which he hoped might,'*-'p»imile the Pope 
and the Catholic world everythere to the recogp” as tie 

capital of the new kingdom, when he suddenly / '^’Srwork, the 
extraordinary pressure under which he had for ly h laboring, 
brought on insomnia; finally fever developed axf jDeath of 

on the morning of June 6th, t86i, in the very< ^ «, 
life, for he was only fifty-one years of age. ** 

“Cavour,” said Lord Palmerston, in the British House of Commons, 
“left a name 'to point a moral and adorn a tale.’ The moral was, that 
a man of transcendent talent, indomitable industry, inextinguishable 
patriotism, could overcome difficulties which seemed insurmountable, 
and confer the greatest, the most inestimable benefits cm his country. 
The tale with which his memory would be associated was the most 
extraordinary, the most romantic, in the annals of the world. A people 
which had seemed dead had arisen to new and vigorous life, breaking tile 
spell which bound it, and showing itself worthy of a new and splendid 
destiny.” 

Throughout his life Cavour remained faithful to his fundamental 
political principle, government by parliament and by constitutional 
forms. Urged at various times to assume a dictatorship he replied that 
he had no confidence in dictatorships. “I always fed strongest," he 
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said, “when Parliament is sitting.” “I cannot betray my origin, deny 
the principles of all my life,” he wrote in a private letter not intended 
for the public. ‘T am the son of liberty and to her I owe all that I 
am. If a veil is to be placed on her statue, it is not for me to do it.” 
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CHAPTER XK 


THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 

'In 1848 and 1849 the liberal elements of Germany had made an 
earnest effort to achieve national unity but the work of the Parliament 
of Frankfort had been rejected by the sovereigns of the 
leading states and had been rendered null and void. The Gemnny 
old Confederation was restored, resuming its sessions in 
May, 1851. A period of reaction in Germany began again, even more 
far-reaching in its scope than that which had Mowed the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815. Austria and Prussia took the lead in the familiar work 
of oppression! 

“One gain had been made in the turbulent year. The King of Prussia 
had granted a constitution and created a Parliament. Like the King 
of Piedmont he refused to abolish the constitution. Uu- ppjjBi, 
like the latter, however, he did not at all intend tl' 't .he sw«n a _ 
aeation of a Parliament should mean the introducun of 
the English pariiamentaiy system,' with parliament, representing the 
people, the dominant authority in the state. The constitutional de- 
velopment of Piedmont and Prussia, starting at the same time, was to 
be utterly different. In passing from Italy to Germany we enter 
another atmosphere. In Piedmont, as we have seen, the constitution 
was honestly and vigorously applied and yielded its legitimate fruit in 
the political education of the peqile. Cavuur believed that the free 
discussion of parliament was a safer and wiser guide than the auto- 
cratic determination of a monarch. Liberty was bis ideal pmjjjj 
from which he never swerved, tliou^ it would often have « parliamen- 
been convenient for him if he had. On the other hand ***** 
‘the King of Prussia did not propose to divide his power with any 
assembly. The assembly had no control over the ministiy. 

WWle Prussia preserved her constitution the ministers developed 
great skffl in really nullifying it, though pretending to maintain it. 
The government of Prussia was, after 1848 as before, a scarcely veiled 
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autocracy. Reaction of the old, classic style was the order of the day. 
The press was not free. Public meetings might be held only by those 
favorable to the government. The police were active and unscrupulous. 

A change came over Prussia, though not in the direction of free 
institutions and the develop- 
ment of a free public life, 
with the beginning of a reign, 
destined to prove most illus- 
trious, that of William I. 

William became King of 
Prussia in i86i. He was the 
wuiiaml son of the fa- 

( 1797 - 188 B) mous Queen 

Louise, was born in 1797, and 
had served in the campaign 
against Napoleon in 1814. 

He was now sixty-four years 
old. His mind was in no 
sense brilliant but was slow, 
solid, and sound. ‘His entire 
lifetime had been spent in the 
army, which he loved pas- 
sionately.'' In military mat- 
ters his thorough knowledge 
and competence were recog- 
nized. He believed that 
Prussia’s destinies were de- 
pendent i^on her army. The army was necessary for his purpose which 
was to put Prussia at the head of Germany. “Whoever wishes to rule 
Germany must conquer it,” he wrote in 1849, “and that cannot be done 
by phrases.” ' 

'william believed that the Prusaan army needed strengthening, 
and he brought forward a plan that would nearly double it. He de- 
manded the necessary appropriations of Parliament, which 
hmf «foim grant them. A bitter and prolonged contro- 

versy arose between the Crown and the Chamber of Deputies, each 
ade growing stiffer as the contest proceeded. The King was absolutely 
resolved not to abate one jot or tittle from his demands. On the other 
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hand the Chamber persisted in asserting its control over the purse, as 
the fundamental power of any Parliament that intends to Oppogition 
count for anything in the state, A deadlock ensued. The of the 
King was urged to abolish Parliament altogether. This 
he would not do because he had sworn to support the constitution 
which established it. 'He thought of abdicating. He never thoi^t of 
abandoning the reform. He had written out his abdication and signed 
it, and it was lying upon his desk when he at last consented to call to 
the ministry as a final experiment a new man, known for ^ 
his boldness, his independence, his devotion to the mon- Bismaick- 
archy, Otto von Bismarck. Bismarck was appointed 
President of the Ministry September 23, 1862; on that 
very day the Chamber rejected anew the credits asked for by the 
King tor the now regiments. The conflict entered upon its most acute 
phase and a new era began for Prussia and for the world. 

In this interview Bismarck told the King frankly that he was will- 
ing to cany out his policy whether Parliament agreed to it or not. “I 
will rather perish with the King,” he-said, "than^forsake your Majesty 
in the contest with parliamentary government.” BBs boldness deter- 
mined the King to tear up the paper containing his abdication and to 
continue the struggle with the Chamber of Deputies. 

The man who now entered upon the stage of European politics was 
one of the most original and remarkable characters of his century. 
Born in 1815,' he came of a noble family in Brandenburg Btonank’s 
and was an aristocrat to his finger tips. Receiving a uni- prerious 
versity education, he entered the dvii service of Prussia, 
only to leave it shortly, disgusted by its monotony. He then settled 
upon his father’s estate as a country squire. ’Unlike Cavour in Italy, 
Bismarck was enraged when the King granted a constitution to Prussia 
in 1850.' While Cavour saw in England the model of what he wished 
his own country to become, Bismarck said, “The refer- Bjeniaicic’s 
ences to England are our misfortune.” Bismarck’s poUti- pditical 
cal ideas centered in his ardent bdief in the Prussian 
monatdiy. It had been the Prussian kings, not the Prussian people, 
who had made Prussia great.' This, the great historic fact, must be 
preserved. What Prussian kings had done, they still would do. A re- 
duction of royal power would only be damaging to the state. Bismarck 
was the uncompromising foe of the attempts made in 1848 to achieve 
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German unity, because he thought that it should be the princes and not 
the people who should determine the institutions and destinies ol Ger- 
many. He hated democracy as he hated parliaments and constitutions. 
Hts hatred “I look for Prussian honor in Prussia’s abstinence before 
of domoiiracy things from every shameful union with democracy," he 
said. In 1851 Bismarck was appointed Prussian delegate to the Diet 
in Frankfort where for the next eight years he studied and practised 
the art of diplomacy, in which he was later to win many sweeping vic- 
tories. He made the acquaintance of all the important statesmen and 
politicians of Germany and studied their characters and ambitions. 'He 
became strongly anti-Austrian in his sentiments. As early as 1853 he 
told his government tliat there was not room in Germany for both Prus- 
sia and Austria, that one or the other must bend.’ His utterances and 
attitudes became more and more irritating to Austria. Consequently 
'King William, wishing to continue on good relations ^with the latter 
power, appointed him in 1859 ambassador to St. Petersburg, or, as 
Bismarck put it, sent him “to cool off on the banks of die Neva.” 
Later he was, for a short time, ambassador to France.' 

‘ Such was die man, who, in 1862 at the age of forty-seven, accepted 
the position of President of the Prussian Ministry at a time when King 
and Parliament confronted each other in angry deadlock, and when no 
other politician would accept the leadership. ’ For four years, from 1862 
to i 856 , the conflict continued. The Constitution was not abolished, 

, Tbis jetiod Parliament was called repeatedly, the Lower House voted 
of cooflirt year g^ter year against the budget, supported in this by 
the voters,' the Upper House voted for it, and the King acted as if this 
made it legal.' 'The period wm one of virtual dictatorship and real sus- 
pension of parliamentary life. The King continued to collect the taxes, 
the army was thoroughly reorganized and absolutely controlled by the 
authorities', and the Lower House had no mode of opposition save the 
verbal one, which was entirely ineffective. 

Thus the increase in the army was secured. 'But an army is a mere 
means to an end. The particular end drat Bismarck had in view was, 
imj reform creation of German^ unity by means of Prussia anal 
oMtied for the advantage of ^Prussia. There must be no ab- 

*’“*“**' sorption of Prussia in Germany, as there had been of 

Hedmont in Italy, Piedmont as a separate state entirely disappearing, 
And in Bismarck’s opinion this unity could only be achieved by wati ' 
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He boldly denied in Parliament the favorite theory of the Liberals, 
that Prussia was to be made great by a liberal, free, parliamentary gov- 
ernment, by setting an example of progressiveness, as Piedmont had 
done, which would rally Ger- 
mans in other states about 
her, rather than about their 
own govermnents. In what 
was destined to be the most 
famous speech of his life he 
declared in 1863 that what 
Germans cared about was not 
the liberalism of Prussia but her 
power. Prussia must concen- 
trate her forces and hold her- 
self ready for the favorable 
moment. “Not by speeches 
and majority votes are the 
great questions of the day de- 
cided— that was the great 
blunder of 1848 and tS4g — 
but by -blood and iron,” in 
other words the army, not Par- 
liament, would determine the 
future of Prussia.' 

’ This “blood and iron” 

'policy was bitterly denounced by Liberals, but Bismarck *1^1004 and 
ignored their criticisms and shortly found a chance to itoa" 
begin its application. . 

^The German Empire is the result of the policy of blood and iron as 
carried out by Prussia in three wars which were aowded into the brief 
period of six years, the war with Denmark in r864, with Pmsda’s 
Austria in 18^, and with France in rSyof the last two of 
which were largely the result of Bismarck’s will and his diplomatic 
ingenuity and unscrupulousness, and the first of which he exploited 
consummately for the advantage of Prussia. 

The first of these grew out of one of the most complicated ques- 
tions^that have ever perplexed diplomatists and statesmen, the future 
of Schleswig and Holstein? These were two duchies in the Danish 
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peninsula, which, is itself simply an extension of the great plain of 
northern Germany. Holstein was inhabited by a popula- 
Schleswi*- tion of about 600,000, entirely German; Schleswig by a 
^estlra pop'Jlalion of from 250,000 to 300,000 Germans and 
150,000 Danes. These two duchies had for centuries been 
united with Denmark, but they did not form an integral part of the 
Danidi Kingdom. Their relation to Denmark was personal, arising from 
the fact that a Duke of Schleswig and Holstein had become King of 
Denmark,' just as an Elector of Hanover had become a King of Eng- 
land. ' Holstein was a member of the German Confederation, but Schles- 
wig was not. The Germans in Schleswig wished to bring about its 
admission to the Confederation but the Danes objected and in 1863 
declared Schleswig incorporated in Denmark.' 

There are other elements in the tangle wlucli it is unnecessary to 
cTplflin as the question of Schleswig and Holstein was not decided at 
all on its merits, was not decided as eitlier the Danish or the German 
people wished it to be. ‘Bismarck saw in the situation a chance for a 
possible aggrandisement of Prussia and a chance for a quand with Aus- 
tria, both things which he desired for the greater glory of his country. 
He induced Austria to coBperale with Prussia in settling the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. The two powers delivered an ultimatum to Denmark 
allowing that country only forty-eight hours in which to com- 
ply with their demands. The Danes, not complying, Prussia 
and Austria immediately declared war. A war between one 
small state and two large ones could not be doubtful. 
Sixty thousand Prussians and Austrians invaded Denmark in February, 
1864, and though their campaign was not brilliant, they easily won, and 
forced Denmark to cede the two duchies to them jointly (October, 1864). 
They might make whatever disposition of them they chose to. 

But they could not agree.' 'Austria wished them admitted together 
as an additional state of the German Confederation and the people of 
_ Germany were overwhelmingly in favor of this arrangement, 

between “^tit Bismarck’s ideas were very different. He did not care 
for another German state. There were too many already, 
and this one would only be another enemy of Prussia and 
ally of Austria. Moreover, Bismarck wished to annex the duchies 
wholly or in part to Prussia. He desired aggrandizement in general, but 
this particular addition would be especially advantageous, as it would 
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lengthen the coast line of Prussia, would bring with it several good har- 
bors, notably Kiel, and would enable Prussia to expand commercially. 

Thus the two powers were at variance over the disposition of their 
spoils. The situation was one that exactly suited Bismarck. Out of it 
he hoped to bring about the war with Austria which he had desired for 
the past ten years as being the only means whereby German unity could 
be achieved by Prussia and for Prussia’s advantage, There was not 
room enough in Germany, he thought, for both powers. That being 
the case, he wished the room for Prussia. The only way to get it was 
to take it. As Aust^ had no inclination gracefully to yield, there would 
have to be a fight. Both began to arm. , 

Finally war broke out in June, r866.' Bismarck had thus brought 
about his dream of a conflict between peoples of tbe same race to deter- 
mine the question of control. It proved to be one of the Austro- 
shortest wars in history, one of the most ded^ve] and one PniBsim 
whose consequences were most momentous. Tt is called 
the Seven Weeks’ War? It began June i6, 1866, was virtually decided 
on July 3d, was brought to a dose before the end of that month by the 
preliminary Peace of Nikolsburg, July 26, which was followed a month 
later by the definitive Peace of Prague, August 23. Prussia had no 
German allies of any importance. Several of the North German states 
sided with her, but these were small and their armies were unimportant. 
On the other hand, Austria was supported by the four kingdoms, Bava- 
ria, Wilrtemberg, Saxony, and Hanover; also by Hesse-Cassel, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Nassau, and Baden. But Prussia bad one important ally, 
Italy, without whose aid she might not have won the victory. Italy was 
to receive Venetia, which she coveted, if Austria were defeated. The 
Prussian army, however, was better ptqiared. "For years the rulers of 
Prussia had been preparing for war, perfectmg tbe army down to the 
minutest detail, and with sdentific thoroughness, and when the war 
began it was absolutely ready. Moreover, it was dkectcd by a very 
able leader. General von Moltkei 

Prussia had many enemies. Being absolutely prepared, as her ene- 
mies were not, she could assume the offensive, and this 
_ was the cause of her first victories. War began June 16. conquraa 
Within three days Prussian troops had occupied Hanover, 

Dresden, and Cassel, the capitals of her three North Ger- 
man enemies. A few days later the Hanoverian army was forced to 
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capitulate. The King of Hanover and the Elector of Hesse were taken 

prisoners of war. All North Germany was now controlled by Prussia, 
and within two weeks of the opening of the war she was ready to attempt 
the great plan of Moltke, an invasion of Bohemia. The rapidity of the 

Ihebstt:. sLnick 

rfKbing. Europe with 

« amazement. 

* Moltke sent three 

armies by different routes into 
Bohemia, and on July 3, 1866, 
one of the great battles of his- 
tory, that of KSniggratz, or 
Sadowa, was fought. Each 
army numbered over 200,000, 
the Prussians outnumbering 
the Austrians, though not at 
the beginning. Since the bat- 
tle of Leipsic in 1S13, so many 
troops had not been engaged 
in a single conflict. King Wil- 
liam, Bismarck, and Moltke 
took up their position on a hill, 
whence they could view the 
scene. The battle was long 
and doubtful. Beginning 
early in the morning, it con- 
tinued for hours, fought with Moina 

tenific fury, the Prussians 

making no advance against the Austrian artillery. Up to two o’clock 
it seemed an Austrian victory, but with the arrival of the Prussian Crown 
Prince with his army the issue was turned, and at half-past three the 
Austrians were beaten and their retreat began. They had lost over 
forty thousand men, while the Prussian loss was about ten thousand. 
The Pruaian army during the next three weeks advanced to within 
sight of the spires of Vienna. 

On June 24 the Austrians had been victorious over the Italians at 
Custozza. Yet the Italians had helped Prussia by detaining eighty 
thousand Austrian troops, which, had they been at KSniggratz, would 
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probably have turned tbc day. Tlie Italian fleet was also defeated by 
the Austrian at Lissa, July 20. 

The results of the Seven Weeks’ War were momentous. Fearing the 
intervention of Europe, and particularly that of France, which was 
threatened, and which might rob the victory of its fruits, 

Bismarck wished to make peace at once, and consequently ae Austto- 
offered lenient terms to Austria. She was to cede Venetia 
to Italy but was to lose no other territory. She was to 
withdraw from the German Confederation, which, indeed, was to cease 
to exist. She was to allow Prussia to organize and lead a new confed- 
eration, composed of those states which were north of the river Main. 
The South German stales were left free to act as they chose. Thus 
Germany, north of tlie Main, was to be united. 

'Having accomplished this, Prussia proceeded to make important 
annexations to her own territory. The Kingdom of Hanover, the Duch- 
ies of Nassau and Hesse-Cassel, and the free city of Frankfort, as well 
as the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, were incorporated in the 
Prussian kingdom. Her population was thereby increased by over four 
and a half million new subjects, and thus was about twenty- Ameutions 
four milli on. There was no thought of having the people ** R'"*®** 
of these states vote on the question of annexation, as had been done in 
Italy, and in Savoy and Nice. They were annexed forthwith by right * 
of military conquest. Reigning houses cessed to rule on order from 
Berlin. Unwisely for themselves European nations allowed the swift 
consummation of these changes, which altered the balance of power 
and the map of Europe — a mistake which France in particular was to 
repent most bitterly. “I do not like this dethronement of dynasties,” 
said the Czar, but he failed to express his dislike in action. 

'' The North German Confederatkm, which was now created, included 

all of Germany north of the river Main, twenty-two states in all. The 

constitution was the work of Bismarck, There was to be „ „ 

The Nortii 

a president of the Confederation, namely the King of Prus- oermia Con- 
sia, There was to be a Federal Council (Bundesrath), 
composed of delegates sent by the sovereigns of the diffet- 
_ ent states, to be recalled at their pleasure, to vote as they dictated, 
Prussia was always to have seventeen votes out of the total forty- 
three. In order to .have a majority she would have to gain only a 
few adherents from the other slates, which she could easily do. 
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There was also lo be a Reichstag, elected by the people. This was 
Bismarck’s concession to the Liberals. 0 £ the two bodies the Reichstag 
was much the less important. The people were given a place in the new 
system, but a subordinate one. 

The new constitution went into force July i, 1S67. This North Ger- 
man Confederation remained in existence only four years when it gave 
way to the present German Empire, one of the results of the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE SECOND EMPIRE AND THE FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN WAR 

The year 1866 is a turnmg point, in the history of Prussia, of Austria, 
of France, of modem Europe. It profoundly altered the historic bal- 
ance of power. By the decisiveness of the campaign, and 
by the momentous character of its consequences, Prussia, 
hitherto regarded as the least important of the great powers, turning . joint 
had astounded Europe by the evidence of her strength. She 
possessed a remarkable army and a remarkable statesman. 

That both were the most powerful in Europe .was not entirely proved, 
but the feeling was widespread that such was tlie case. The center of 
interest in central Europe shifted from Vienna to Berlin. The reputa- 
tion of Napoleon HI was seriously compromised. He had entirely mis- 
judged the situation, had played a feeble and mistaken part, when he 
might have played one highly advantageous to his country. He had 
rather welcomed the war between Prussia and Austria. In his opinion, 
it would be long, exhaustmg both combatants. At the proper lime he 
could intervene, and from the distress of the rivals could extract gain 
for Fiance, possibly the left bank of the Rhine, which Prussia might 
be willing to relinquish in return for aid. His calculation was based 
upon his belief in the vast militaiy superiority of Austria. The war 
came, and, contrary to expectation, it was short and swift. Prussia 
was victorious, not Austria. The battle of Koniggiatz, or Sadowa, 
July 3, 1866, was decisive. Even then it wus not loo late for an inter- 
vention. Napoleon could have played a commanding part 
in determining the terms of peace bad he threatened to fan™ to use 
come to the aid of Austria, as Austria desired. Had he 
refused to recognize the annexations of Prussia unless 
compensated, he could have secured important additions to France. 
But his policy was weak and vacillating. Accomplishing nothing for 
France, he yet irritated Prussia by a half-measure of insisting that the 
new confederation should not extend south of the river Main, 

3t;i 
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Another serious mistake of Napoleon was culminating at tliis very 
time, his Mexican policy, a most unnecessary, reckless, and disastrous 
.jjjj enterprise. This ill-starred adventure began in an inter- 

Mejdcan vention of France, England, and Spain, whose citizens had 

Eipeditioa loaned money to Mexico, the interest on which Mexico now 

refused to pay. A joint expedition was sent out in December, i8fii, to 
compel the discharge of the financial obligations incurred by that country 
under treaty arrangements. But by April, 1862, it became clear to 
Spain and England that France had distinctly other purposes in tMs 
affair than those stated in the treaty of alliance. Napoleon’s real in- 
tentions, shortly apparent, were the overthrow of the republic and the 
establishment of a monarchy in Mexico under a European prince. The 
English and Spaniards would give no sanction to such a scheme, and 
consequently entirely withdrew in April, 1862. The expedition now 
became one purely French. The question of financial honesty on the 
part of Mexico was lost sight of, and a war began, a war of aggression, 
entirely uncalled for, but a war which in the end punislied its author 
more than it did the Mexicans, one of the most dishonorable, as it was 
one of the moat costly and disastrous, for the Second Empire. 

Napoleon was a man of ideas, a man of imagination. Unfortunately 
his ideas were frequently vast yet vague, his imagination frequently 
Hupoleon’i unsound, deceptive. He evidently dreamed of building up 
puipoets a Latin Empire in the New World, under his protection, a 
sort of bulwark and outpost of the Latin element, designed to hem in 
the overflovdng Anglo-Saxon element. Thus his favorite theory of na- 
tionalities would win another victory; also the colonies of Spain and 
France would be more secure, French commerce would find new out- 
lets, the materials for French industries would be more easily procured. 
“And,” said Napoleon, “we shall have established our beneficent in- 
fluence in the center of America.” 

Mexico was a Republic but there was a faction among the Mexicans 
which wished to overthrow it. This fection, under French inspiration 
and direction, held an assembly which decreed that Mexico 
should henceforth be an Empire and that the imperial 
tte Meiieaii (jpown should be offered to Archduke Maximilian of Aus- 
tria, brother of Frauds Joseph, the Emperor of Austria. 


This assembly represented, perhaps, 330,000 people out of about 7,000-, 
000. It offered a fatal gift. Thb young prince of thirty-one was of at- 
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tiactive and populiu manners, and of liberal ideas. Young, handsome, 
versatile, half poet, hall scientist, he was living in a superb palace, 
Miramar, overlooking the Adriatic, amid his collections, his objects of 
art, and with the sea which was his passion always before him. From 
out of this enchanting retreat he now emerged to become the central 
figure of a short and frightful tragedy. Mevico lured him to his doom. 
Influenced by his own ambition and that of his spirited wife, Carlotta, 
daughter of Leopold I, King of Belgium, and receiving definite promises 
of French military support until 1867, he accepted the imperial crown 
and arrived in Mexico in May, 1864. 

This entire project, born in the brain of Napoleon III, was to prove 
hopeless from the start, disastrous to all who participated in it, to the 
new Emperor and Empress, and to Napoleon. The diffi- 
culties confronting the new monarch were insuperable. A outcome of 
guerilla warfare was carried on successfully by Juarez, 
using up the French soldiers and putting them on the 
defensive. Even tire communications of the French army with the sea 
were seriously threatened. Maximilian at last issued a decree that any 
enemies taken with arms would be summarily shot — a decree that made 
him hated by all Mexicans, and that gave to the wax a character of 
extreme atrocity. A greater danger threatened the new empire when 
General Lee surrendered at Appomattox. The United 
States had looked from the first with disapprobation upon of tho 
Napoleon’s project. Now that the Civil War was over, 
she threatened intervention. Napoleon was imwilling to 
risk a conflict with this country, and consequently promised to withdraw 
his troops speedily from Mexico. Maximilian could not remain long an 
Emperor without Napoleon’s support His wife, Carlotta, returning 
to Europe to persuade Napoleon in frantic personal interviews not to 
desert them, received no promise of support from the man who had 
planned the whole adventure, and in the fearful agony of her con- 
templation of the impending doom of her husband became insane. 
Ma. ximil ia.Ti was taken by the Mexicans and shot June 19, 1867. The 
phantom Empire vanished. 

A most expensive enterprise for the French Emperor, It had eaten 
into the financial resources of his country, already badly disorganized. 
It had prevented his playmg a part in decisive events occurring in 
central Europe in 1864-66, in the Danish war, and the Austro-Prussian 
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wax, the outcome of which wai to alter so seriously the importancs 
Discomitute France in Europe hy the exaltation of an ambitious, 
of Hapo- aggressive, and powerful military state, Prussia. It had 
leos in damaged him morally before Europe by the desertion of 
his proteges to an appalling fate before the threats of the United States. 
He had squandered uselessly his militaiy resources and had inaeased 
the national debt. It has been asserted that the Mexican war was as dis- 
astrous for Napoleon III as the Spanish war had been for Napoleon I. 

Feeling that his popularity was waning Napoleon decided to win 
over the Liberals, who had hitherto been his enemies, by granting in 
Hapoleon certain reforms which they had constantly demanded, 

mJteB con- larger rights to the Lepslative Chamber, greater freedom 
ftel^eiSs certain conditions, to hold 

public meetings. The Empire thus entered upon a franMy 
liberal path. The result was not to strengthen, but greatly to weaken it. 
Many new journals were founded, in which it was assailed with amaz- 
ing hittemess. A remarkable freedom of speecli characterized the last 
two years of Napoleon’s reign, A movement to erect a monument to 
a republican deputy, Baudin, who had been shot on the barricades in 
1851 at the time of the coup d’dtal, seemed to the Government to he 
too insvdling. It prosecuted the men who were conducting the sub- 
scription. One of these was defended by a brilliant, impassioned young 
lawyer and orator from the south of France, thirty years of age, who 
was shortly to be a great figure in politics, a founder of the Third Re- 
public. Gambetta conducted himself not as a lawyer defending his 
^ client, but as an avenger of the wronp of France for the 

Diamalic y . . 

emeigenoe past seventeen years, impeachmg bitterly the entire reign 
GuabSt* Napoleon III. Particularly did he dwell upon the date 
of December 2. The coup d’etat, he said, was carried 
tbiou^ by a aowd of unknown men “without talent, without honor, 
and hopdessly involved in debts and crimes.” “These men pretend to 
have saved society. Do you save a country when you lay parriddal 
hands upon it?” The end of this remarkable discourse remains famous: 
“Listen, you who for seventeen years have been absolute master of 
France. The thing that characterizes you best, because it is evidence 
of your own remorse, is the fact that you have never dared to say: 'We 
will place among the solemn festivals of France, we will celebrate as a 
national anniversary, the Second of December.’ . . . Weill this anni- 
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versary we will lake for ourselves; we will observe it always, always 
without fail; every year it shall be the anniversary of our dead, until 
the day when the country, having become master itself once more, shall 
impose upon you the great national eolation in the name of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity.” 

Thm address had a prodigious effect Nothing so defiant, so con- 
temptuous of the Gtovernment, had been heard in France since 1851. 
Though Gambetta’s client lost his (ase, it was generally 
felt that the Empire emerged from that court-room soundly lacks upon 
beaten. It was clear that there was a party in existence ® 

bent upon revenge, and willing to use all the privileges a now liberal 
Emperor might grant, not gratefully, but as a means of completely 
annihilating the very Empire, a Republican parly, aggressive, and grow- 
ing, already master of Paris, and organizing in the departments. 

Thus clouds were gathering, thicker and ever darker, around the 
throne of the Third Napoleon. There were domestic troubles, but, in 
the main, it was the foreign relations that inspired alarm and should 
have inspired caution. Over these years hung the German peril, the 
unmistakable challenge that lay in the astonishing success and the ag- 
gressive elation of Prussia. That was the sore point. 'The instinct of 
the French people saw in the battle of Elbniggraiz, or Sadowa, as they 
called ij^ a humiliating defeat for France,-^ough it was a battle exclu- 
sively Between Prussia and Austria, France being no party to the war. 
The instinct was largely right. At least the Peace of Prague involved 
and indicated the diminution of the authority and importance of France. 
For a reorganization so sweeping in central Europe, as the overthrow 
of Austria, her expulsion from Germany, and the consolidation and 
aggrandizei^cnt of Prussia, a powerful military state, upset the balance 
of power. A feeling of alarm spread through France. iiH„eBge 
“Revenge for Sadowa,” was a cry often heard henceforth, tor 
Its meaning was that if one state like Prussia should be 
Increased in area and power, France also, for consenting to it, had a 
right to a proportiomite increase, that the reciprocal relations might 
remain the same. 

‘From 1866 to 1870 the idea that ultimately a war would 
come between Prussia and France became familiar to the people 
and governments of both countries.' Many Frenchmen desired “re- 
venge for Sadowa.” Prussians were proud and elated at their two sue- 
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cessful wars, and inlensely conscious of their new position in Europe. 
The newspapers of both countries during the next four years were full 
of crimination and recrimination, of abuse and taunt, the Government 
in neither case greatly discouraging their unwise conduct, at times even 
inspiring and directing it. Such an atmosphere was an excellent one 
, for ministers who wanted war to work in, and both France 

Bisaqatcjc « _ * i i ^ 

ggida a war and Prussia had just such mmisters. Bismarck believed 
with iTMce sucii a y,ar inevitable, and, in his opinion, it was desirable 

ftfl ITtflTliBDlff 

as the only way of completing the unification of Germany, 
ance Napoleon would never willingly consent to the extension of t^ 
Confederation to include the South German states. All that he desired 
was that it should come at precisely the right moment, when Prussia 
was entirely ready, and that it should come by act of France, so 
that Prussia could pose before Europe as merely defending herself 
against a wanton aggressor. 

With responsible statesmen in such a temper it was not difficult to 
bring about a war. And jret the Franco-Prussian war broke most unex- 
pectedly, like a thunderstorm, over Europe. Undreamed of July i, 
1870, it began July 15. 'It came in a roundabout way. The Spanish 
throne was vacant, as a revolution had driven the monarch, Queen Isar 
bella, out of that country. On July 2, news reached Paris that Leopold 
of HohenzoUern, a relative of the Eiing of Prussia, had accepted the 
Spanish crown. Bismarck was behind this Hohenzcdlem candidacy. 
The Holiea- z68lously furthering it, despite the fact that he knew Na- 
loUera poleon’s feeiing of hostility to it. ‘Great was the indig- 
caadidtcy jjation of the French papers and Parliament and a moat 
dangerous crisis developed rapidly. Other powers intervened, laboring 
in the interests of peace. On Jnly 12, it was announced that the 
HohenzoUern candidacy was withdrawn.'’ 

, The tension was immediately rdieved; the war scare was over. 
‘Two men, however, were not pleased by this outcome, feismarck, whose 
intrigue was now foiled and whose humiliation was so great that he 
thought he must resign and retire into private life, and Gramont, the 
French Miiuster of Foreign Affairs, a reckless, blustering politician who 
was not satisfied with the diplomatic victory he had won but wished to 
win another which would increase the discomfiture of Prussia. The 


French ministry now made an additional demand that the King of 
Prussia should promise that this HohenzoUern candidacy should never 
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be renewed. The King declined lo do so and authorized Bismarck to 
publish an account of the incident. Here was Bismarck’s The Ems 
opportunity which he used ruthlessly and joyously to pro- despaith 
yoke the French to declare war. His account, as he himself says, was in- 
tended to be “ a red flag for the Gallic bull.” The effect of its publication 
was instantaneous. It aroused the indignation of both countries to fever 
heat. The Prussians thought that thdr King, the French that their am- 
bassador had been insulted. As if this were not suffident the news- 
papers of both countries teemed with false, abusive, and inflammatory 
accounts. The voice of the advocates of peace was drowned in the 
general damor. The head of the French ministry dedared that he 
accepted this war “with a light heart.” This war dedared by France 
on July IS grew directly out of mere dipbmatic fendng, lyuito- 
The French people did not desire it, only the people of Paris. Pruaslaa 
inflamed by an official press. Indeed, until it was dedared, 
the French people hardly knew of the matter of dispute. It came upon 
them unexpectedly. * The war was made by the responsible heads of 
two Governments. It was in its origin in no sense national in either 
country. Its immediate occasion was trivial. But it was the cause of 
a remafkable display of patriotism in both countries.'' 

The war upon which the French ministry entered with so light a 
heart was destined to prove the most disastrous in the history of their 
country. In every respect it,.wa3 begun under singularly 
inauspidous circumstances. France dedared war upon »»» »*»*«« 
Prussia alone, but in a manner that threw the South Get- 
man states, upon whose support she had counted, directly into the camp 
of Bismarck. They regarded the French demand, that the King of 
Prussia should pledge himself for all time to forbid the Prince of Hohen- 
zoUem’s candidature, as unnecessary and insulting. At once Bavaria 
and Baden and Wlirtemberg joined the campaign on the side of Prussia. 

The French military authorities made the serious mistake of grossly 
underestimating the difficulty of the task before them. Incredible ladt 
of preparation was revealed at once. The French army was poorly 
equipped, and was far inferior in numbers and in the ability of its com- 
manders to the Prussian army. With the exception of a jn, Gemsns 
few ineffectual successes the war was a long series of re- invade 
verses for the French."' The Germans crossed the Rhine 
into Alsace and Lorraine, and succeeded, after several days of very heavy 
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fighting, in shutting up Bazaine, with the principal French army, in 
Metz, a strong fortress which the Germans then besieged. 

t On September i, another French army, with which was the Emperor, 
was defeated at Sedan and was obliged on the following day to sur- 
The batUe tender to the Germans. Napoleon himself became a pris- 
ol Sedan gjier of war. The French lost, on these two days, in killed, 

wounded, or taken prisoners, nearly one hundred and twenty thousand 
men. 

Disasters so appalling resounded throughout the world. France no 
longer had an army; one had capitulated at Sedan; the other was locked 
up in Metz. The early defeats of August had been announced in Paris 
by the Government as victories. The deception could no longer be 
maintained. On September 3 this despatch was received from the 
Emperor; “The army has been defeated and is captive; I myself am 
a prisoner.” As a prisoner he was no longer head of the government of 
France; there was, as Thiers said, a “vacancy of power.” On Sunday, 
September 4, the Legislative Body was convened. But it had no time 
to deliberate. The mob invaded the hall shouting, “Down with the 
Empire! Long live the Republic!” Gambelta, Jules Favre, and Jules 
The M of Ferry, followed by the crowd, proceeded to the H6td de 
the Empte yflig and there prodaimed the Republic. The Empress 
fled. A Government of National Defense was organized, with Genera] 
Tiodm at its head, which was the actual government of France during 
the rest of the war. 

'The Franco-German war lasted about six months, 'from the first of 
August, 1870, when fighting began, to about the first of February, 1871. 
It falls naturally into two periods, the imperial and the republican? 
During the first, which was limited to the month of August, the regular 
armies were, as we have seen, destroyed or bottled up. Then the Em- 
pire collapsed and the Emperor was a prisoner in Germany. The sec- 
ond period lasted five months. France, under the Government of 
National Defense, made a remarkably courageous and spirited defense 
under the most discouraging conditions. 

‘The Germans, leaving a sufficient army to carry on the siege of 
Metz, advanced toward Paris. They began the siege ol that city on 
September 19. This mege, one of the most famous in history, lasted 
four months, and astonished Europe. Immense stores had been collected 
in the city, the citizens were armed, and the defense was energetic. 
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The Parisians hoped to hold out long enough to enable new armies to 
be organized and diplomacy possibly to intervene. To accomplish the 
former a delegation from the Government of Natiomd Defense, headed 
by Gambetta, escaped from Paris by baHoon, and established a branch 
seat of government first at Tours, then at Bordeaux, Gambetta, by his 

immense energy, his eloquence, his 
patriotism, was able to raise new 
armies, whose resistance aston- 
ished the Germans, but as they 
had not time to be thoroughly 
tiained, they were unsuccessful. 
They could not break the immense 
circle of iron that surroundedParis, 
After the overthrow of the Empire 
the war was reduced to the siege 
of Paris, and the attempts of these 
improvised armies to break that 
siege. 'These at- thofaiiof 
tempts were rendered 
all the more hopeless by the fall of 
Metz (October 27, 1870). Six 
thousand officers and 173,000 men 
were forced by impending starvar 
tion to surrender, with hundreds 
of camion and immense war sup- 
plies, the greatest capitulation' 
“recorded in the history of civilized nations.” A month earlier, on 
September 27, Strassbuig had surrendered and ig,ooo soldiers had be- 
come prisoners of war. 

The capitulation of Metz was particularly disastrous because it 
made possible the sending of more German armies to reenforce the 
siege of Paris, and to attack the forces which Gambetta was, by prodi- 
gies of effort, creating in the rest of France.’ These armies could not get 
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to the relief of Paris, nor could the troops within Paris break through to 
them. The siege became simply a question of endurance. 

The Germans began the bombardment of the city early in January. 
Certain sections suffered terribly, and were ravaged by fires. Famine 
stared the Parisians in the face. After November 20 there was no more 
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bed or lamb to be had; after Dccembca 15 only thirty grams of 
The elege horse moat a day per person, which, moreover, cost about 
ot Paris two dollars and a half a pound; after January 1 5 the amount 

of bread, a wretched stuff, was reduced to three hundred grams. People 
ate anything they could get, dogs, cats, rats. The market price for rats 
was two francs apiece. By the 31st of January, there would be nothing 
left to eat. Additional suffering arose from the fact that the winter was 
one of the coldest on record. Coal and firewood were exhausted. Trees 
in the Champs Elysdes and the Bob de Boulogne were cut down, and 
fires builL in the public squares for the poor. Wine froze in casks. 'On 
January 28, with famine almost upon her, Paris capitulated after an 
heroic resistance. 

The terms of peace granted by Bismarck were extraordinarily severe, 
They were laid down in the Treaty of Frankfort, signed May 10, 1871. 
Th» Treitj France was forced to cede Alsace and a large part of Lor- 
ot PruWort including the important fortress of Metz. She must 

pay an absolutely unprecedented war indemnity of five thousand mil- 
lion francs (a billion dollars) within three years. She was to support a 
German army of occupation, which should be gradually withdrawn as 
the installments of the indemnity were paid. 

The Treaty of Frankfort has remained the open sore of Europe smee 
1871. ’ France could never forget or forgive the deep humiliation of it. 
The enormous fine could, with the lapse of time, have been overlooked, 
but never the seizure of the two provinces by mere force and against 
the unanimous and passionate protest of the people of Alsace and 
‘Lorraine. Moreover the eastern frontier of France was seriously 
weakened. ' 

Meanwhile other events had occurred as a result of this war. Italy 
had completed her unification by seizing the city of Rome, thus termi- 
F>U of the Slating the temporal rule of die Pope. The Pope had been 
leimpotil supported there by a French garrison. This was with- 

Pewei drawn as a result of the battle of Sedan, and the troops of 

Victor Emmanuel attacked the Pope’s own. troops, defeated them after 
Comiietion ^ resistance, and entered Rome on the 20th of Sep- 
of itaUu temher, 1870. The unity of Italy was now consummated 
and Rome became the capital of the kingdom. 

A more important consequence of the war was the completion of 
unification of Germany, and the creation of the present German 
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Empire. Bimatck had desired a war with France as necessary to com- 
plete the unity oi Germany. Whether necessary or not, at Cdmpieaon 
least that end was now secured. During the war negotia- ot Seman 
tions were carried on between Prussia and the South Get- 
man states. Treaties were drawn up and the confederation was widened 
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to include ail the German stales. On January i8, i8yi, in the royal 
palace of Versailles, King William I was proclaimed German Emperor. 

The war of 1866 had resulted in the expulsion of Austria from Ger- 
many and from Italy. The war of 1870 completed the unification of 
both countries. Berlin became the capital of a federal Empire, Rome 
of a unified Kingdom, ^ 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE 

The Franco-German war completed the unification of Germany. 
The Empire was proclaimed January i8, 1871, in the old capital of the 
French monarchy. The constitution of the new state was 
adopted immediately after the dose of the war and went of the new 
into force April 16, 1871. In most respects it is simply iJhe 
constitution of the North German Confederation of :867. 

The name of Confederation gives way to that of Empire and the name 
of Emperor is substituted for that of President. But the Empire is a 
confederation, consisting of twenty-five states and one Imperial Terri- 
tory, Alsace-Lorraine. The EJng of Prussia is ipso facto The 
German Emperor. The legislative power rests with the 
Bundesrath, or Federal Council, and the Reichstag. The Emperor de- 
dares war with the consent of the Bundesrath, he is commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy, he has charge of foreign affairs and makes 
treaties, subject to the limitation that certain kinds of treaties must be 
ratified by Parliament. He is assisted by a Chancellor, whom he ap- 
points, and whom he removes, who is not responsible to Parliament 
but to him alone. Under the Chancellor are various secretaries of slate, 
who simply administer departments, but who do not form a cabinet 
responsible to Parliament. 

Laws are made by the Bundesrath and the Reichstag. The Bundes- 
rath is the most powerful body in the Empire. It possesses legislative, 
e.recutive, and judidal functions and is a sort of diplomatic 
assembly. It represents. the states, that is, the rulers of Bundemfli ' 
the twenty-five states of which the Empire consists. It is ” ^*f|“ ** 
composed of ddegates appointed by the rulers. Unlike 
the Senate of the United States, the states of Germany are not repre- 
sented equally in the Bundesrath but most unqually. There are fidty- 
eight members. Of these Prussia has seventeen, Bavaria six, Saxony 
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and Warlemberg four each; otliers Iiave thi'ee or two; and seventeen 
of the states have only one apiece. The Bundesiath is really tire old 
Diet of Frankfort of 1815, carried over into the new system, with certain 
changes rendered necessary by the intervening history. The members 
are really diplomats, representing the numerous sovereigns of Germany. 
They do not vote individually but each state votes as a unit and as the 
ruler instructs. Thus the seventeen votes of Prussia are cast always as 
The Bimdes- ^ Other, and as the King of Prussia 

rith act a &ects. The Bundesrath is not a deliberative body be- 
(ause its members vote according to instructions from the 
home governments. Its members are not free to vote as 
they see fit. It is in reality an assembly of the sovereigns of Germany. 
Its powers are very extensive. It is the most important element of the 
legislature as most legislation begins in it, its consent is necessary to 
all legislation, and every law passed by the Reichstag is after that sub- 
mitted to it for ratification or rejection. It is tlierefore the chief source 
of legislation. Representing the princes of Germany, it is a thoroughly 
monaichical institution, a bulwark of the monarchical spirit. As a 
matter of fact it is generally controlled by Prussia, although there 
have been a few cases since 1871 in which Ute will of Prussia has been 
overridden. Its proceedings are seciet. 

The Reichstag is the only popular element in the Empire. It con- 
sists of 397 members, elected for a term of five years by the voters, that 
The is, by men twenty-five years of age or older. The powers 

Reichstag of tjjg Reichstag are inferior to those of most of the other 

popular chambers of Europe. It neither makes nor unmakes ministries. 
While it, in conjunction with the Bundesralh, votes the appropriations, 
certain ones, notably those for the army, are voted for a period of years. 
Its consent is required for new taxes, whereas taxes previously levied con- 
tinue to be collected trithout the consent of Parliament being secured 
again. The matters on which Parliament may legislate are those con- 
caning army, navy, commerce, tariffs, railways, postal system, tele- 
graphs, dvil and criminal law. On matters not within the jurisdiction 
of the Empire eich state legislates as it chooses. In reality the Rdchs- 
tag is little more than an advisory body, with the powa of veto of new 
legislation. Xhe mainspring of power is elsewhae — in the Bupdesrath 
and in the Kingdom of Prussia. 

The German Empire is unique among fedaal governments in that 
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it is 11 miilciki'iUidu ol numarcliiral stales, whicli, moreover, are very 
uaetiual in size and po\)ulaLion, ranging from Prussia with ^ 
a population of 40,000,000, ami wvering two-tliirds of the tion ol 
territory, down to Scliaumburg-Liiipe, willi a population 
of 45,000. Three members of the Empire are republics: 

LUbeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. The rest are moiiai-chies. AIL have 
constitutions and legislatures, more or less liberal. This confederation 
diHers from other governments of its class in that tlie states are of un- 
equal voting power in both houses, one state largely preponderating, 
Prussia, a fact explained by its great size, its population, and the impor- 
tance of its historic rflle. 

The chief representative of the Emperor is the Chancellor. The Chan- 
cellor is not like the Prime Minister of England, simply one of the minis- 
ters. He stands distinct from and above all federal officials. The 
There is no imperial cabinet in the German Empire, and cabi- CJ>“i!8lior 
net, or what is correctly called responsible, government does not exist. 
The Chanc^Uor is appointed by the Emperor, is removed by the Emperor, 
is responsible to the Emperor, and is not responsible to cither Bundesrath 
oxReichatag, Either or both assemblies might vote down his proposals, 
might oven vote lack of confidence. It would make no diffei'ence to 
him. He would not resign, The only support he needs is that of the 
Emperor. 

There are other so-called mimators, such as those of foreign ailairs, 
of the interior, of education. But those arc not like the members of the 
cabinet of the United States or of England. They are subordinates of 
the Chancellor, carrying out bis will, and not for a moment thmking of 
resigning because of any adverse vote in tire popular bouse, the Reichs- 
tag. The powers of the Chancellor are great, but as his tenure is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the favor of the Emperor this really means that 
the power of the Emperor is great and is irresponsible. The Chancellor 
may be an imposing figure in the slate, as Bismarck was; he may be a 
mere agent of the Emperor, as Bismarck's successors have all been — for 
the reason that William H, unlike WiUiam I, has intended to rule and 
has really been the Chancellor himself. 

This is the most important characteristic of the German Empire. 
Unlike England, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, the Scandinavian 
states, the cabinet system of government does not exist in Germany. 
The executive is not subject to the legislative power; ministers may 
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not be turned out of office by adverse majorities. Germany is a con- 
stitutional state, in the sense that it lias a written con- 
stitution. It is not a parliamentary state. Parliament 
does not have the controlling voice in the state. The 
monarchs, and particularly the monarch of Prussia, have 
that. This was Bismarck’s great adiievement. His vio- 
iory over the Prussian Parliament had this effect, that it checked the 
Btomsrek’B growth of responsible government in Prussia. So far as 
crowning ensuring self-government, or a large measure of it, to the 
pariiimientaiy people of Germany is concerned, the present constitution, 
butttutionB largely the work of Bismarck, is much inferior to the 
constitution framed by the Parliament of Frankfort in 1848. 

The Emperor gains his great power from the fact that he is King of 
Prussia. He is Emperor because he is King. As King he has very ex- 
Tin grcBt tensive functions. His functions as Emperor and King are 

powBtB o( so connected that it is not easy to distinguisli them. As a 

matter of fact the King of Prussia is very nearly an abso- 
lute monarch. The Prussian Parliament is far less likely 
to oppose his will than is the Imperial Parliament which, ilsdf, has 
shown only slight independence since 1871. There is no parliomonlaiy 
government in Prussia any more than there is in the Empire. 

Since 1871, Gennany has had three Emperors, William I (1871-88), 
Frederick HI (March g-June r5, 1888), and William II, since 1888. 

The totory since 1871 naturally Ms into two periods, which are in 
many respects well defined, the reign of William I and the reign of 
William H. During the former the real ruler was Prince Bismarck, 
Reign of Chancellor, whose poation was one of immense pres- 

Empetot tige and authority. Having in nine years made the King, 

I whom he found upon the point of abdicating, the most 

S owerful ruler in Europe, and having given Germans unity, he remained 
le chief figure in the state twenty years longer until his resignation in 
1890. During the latter period, the reign of William II, the Emperor 
has been the real head of the government. 


THE KULTURKAMPF 

No sooner was the new Empire established than it was torn by a 
fierce religious conflict that lasted many years, the so-called Kultur- 
kampf, “war in defense of civilization,” a contest between the State 
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and the Roman Catliolic Chuidi. The wars with Austria and France 
engendered animosity in Ore field of religion as they were a reSgiovs 
victories of a Protestant state over two strongly Catholic 'oafliot 
powers. The loss of the Pope’s temporal power in 1870 embittered many 
Catholics still further and a party was formed in Germany, the Center, 
to work for the restoration of the temporal power and for the general 
interests of tlic Church. In tire first elections to the Reichstag this party 
won sLxty-threc votes. Bismarck did not like this appearance of a cleri- 
cal party in the political arena. He was of the opinion that the Church 
should keep out of politics. Moreover, he deddcdly objected to what 
he understood to be the claims of the Church that in certain matters, 
which he regarded as belonging exclusively to the State, the Church was 
superior to the secular authority and had the primary right to the alle- 
giance of Catholics. 

The immediate cause of the Kulturkampf was a quarrel among 
Catholics themselves. The proclamation by the Vatican Council in 
1870 of the new dogma of papal infallihility had been op- causes 
posed in the Council by the German bishops. But they and of the 
the priests of Germany were now reqmrcd to subscribe to it. 

The large majority did, but some refused. The latter called themselves 
Old Catliolics, proclaiming thdr adherence to the Church as hitherto 
defined, but rejecting this addition to thch creed as false. The bishops 
who accepted it demanded that the Old Catholics should be removed 
from their positions in the univcralies and schools. The government of 
Prussia refused to remove them. A religious war was shortly in progress 
which grew more bitter each year. First the Imperial Parliament for- 
bade the religious orders to engage in teaching; then, in 1872, it expelled 
the Jesuits from Germany. Of all legislation enacted dur- Th* Falk 
ing this struggle the Falk or May Laws of the Prussian 
legislature were the most important (passed in May of three successive 
years, 1873, 1874, 1875). Bismarck supported them on the ground that 
the contest was political, not religious, that there must be no state within 
the state, no power considering itself superior to the established author- 
ities. He also heheved that the whole movement was conducted by 
those opposed to Germany unity. Anything that imperiled that unity 
must be crushed. These May Laws gave the slate large powers over 
the education and appointment of the clergy. They forbade the Roman 
Catholic Church to intervene in any way in civil afimis, or to coerce 
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citizens or offidals; they required lliat all clergymen should pass tire 
regular state emmination ot the gymnasium, and should study theol- 
ogy lor three years at a state university; that aU Catholic seminaries 
should be subject to state inspection. Tlrcy also established control 
over the appointment and dismissal of priests. A law was passed mak- 
ing civil marriage compulsory. This was to reduce the power tlrat priests 
could exercise by refusing to marry a Catholic and a Protestant, and 
now even Old Catholics. Religious orders were suppressed. 

Against these laws the Catholics indignantly protested. The Pope 
declared them null and void; the dergy refused to obey them, and the 
Conflict of feilMul rallied to the support of the dergy. To enforce 
Chinch and them the government resorted to fines, imprisonment, 
deprivation of salary, eiqmlsion from the country. The 
conflict spread everywhere, into little villages, as well as into the dries, 
into the universities and schools. It dominated politics for several 
years.- The national life was much disturbed, yet the end was not ac- 
complished. In the elections of 1877 the Center succeeded in reluming 
ninety-two members, and was the largest party in the Reichstag. It 
was evident that the policy was a failure. Other questions were becom- 
ing prominent, of an economic and sodol character, and Bismarck wished 
to be free to handle them. Particularly requiring allenrion, in his opin- 
ion, and that of William I, was a new and most menacing party, the 
Bltmuck’o Socialist. Bismarck therefore prepared to retreat. The 

reireti ^eath of Pius DC in 1878, and the election of Leo XIH, a 

more conciliatory and diplomatic Pope, facilitated Uic change of policy. 
The anti-derical legislation was gradually repealed, except that con- 
cerning dvil marriage. In return for the measures surrendered Bis- 
marck gained the support of the Center for laws which he now had more 
at heart. The only permanent result of this rdigious conflict was the 
strengthening of the Center or Catholic party, which has been ever since 
the strongest party in this Protestant country. 

BISMARCK AND SOCIALISM 

It was in 1878 that Bismarck turned his attention to the Socialist 
party which had for some time been growing, and now seemed menac- 
The stovth ing. That party was founded by Ferdinand Lassalle, a 
qf SqctailBm Socialist of 1848, much influenced by the French school 
of that day. The party, originally appearing in 1848, was shortly 
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broken up by pcraecution and did not reappear until 18O3. In 1863 
Laasalle founded a jiiunial called Uie Social Democrat. In opposition 
to Uiia party a somewhat diilcrcnt Socialist group was led by Karl 
Marx. These two were rivals until iSySi when a fusion was effected 
and the party platform was adopted at Gotha. This platform de- 
nounced the existing organization of the economic system, the 
ownership of tlie means of production solely by the capitalist dess 
and in its interest; it demanded that the state should own them 
and should conduct industries in the interest of society, the largest 
part of which consists of laborers, and that the products of labor 
should be justly distributed; it aimed at a tree state and a sodalistic 
sodety. Needless to say Germany was neither at that Demands of 
tim e. That Germany might be a free stale the Socialists Sooiailata 
demanded universal suffrage for all over twenty years of age, women as 
well as men, secret ballot, freedom of the press, freedom of association, 
and indeed the greatest extension of political rights in a democratic 
direction, free and compulsory education, and certain immediate eco- 
nomic and social reforms, such as a progressive income tax, a normal 
working day, and a free Sunday, prohibition of child labor and of aU 
forms of late by women which were dangerous to health or morality, 
laws for the protection of the life and health of workingmen and for the 
inspection of mines and factories. In 1871 the Socialists elected two 
members to the Reichstag, three years lalcr their rqrresentation in- 
creased to nine, and in 1877 to twdve. Their popular votes werp: in 
1871, 134,655; in 1874, 351.953; and in 1877, 493.388. 

The steady growth of tliis party aroused the alarm of the ruling 
classes of Germany, which stood for monarchy, aristocracy, the existing 
economic system, while its aims were destructive of all 
these. Bismarck had long hated the Socialists, as was Ui® ruling 
natural considering his training and environment, and con- 
sidering also the declarations of the Socialists themselves. Their leaders, 
Liebknecht and Bebel, had opposed the North German Confederation, 
the war with France, the aimexation of Alsace and Lorraine. The 
Socialists expressed openly and freely their entire opposition to the 
existing order in Germany. It was only a question of time when 
they must dash violently with the man who had hdped so power- 
fully to create that order, and whose life work henceforth was to con- 
solidate it. Again, the Socialist jarty was radically democratic, and 
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Bismarck hated democracy. A coaflict between men representing 
the very opposite poles of opinion was inevitable. Bismarck deter- 
mbied to crush the Socialists once for all. Ho would use two methods; 
one stem repression of Socialist agitation, the other amelioration of the 
conditions of the working class, conditions which alone, he believed, 
caused them to listen to the false and deceptive doctrines of the 
Socialist leaders. 

First came repression. In October, 1878, a law of great severity, 
intended to stamp out completely all Socialist propaganda, was passed 
by the Imperial Parliament. It forbade all associations, 
meaaaies meetings, and publications having for their object “the 

SaeSst^* si^hversion of the social order,” or in which “socialislic 

tendencies” should appear. It gave the poKce large 
powers of interference, arrest, and expulsion from the country. Martial 
law might be proclaimed where desirable, which meant that, as far as 
Sodalists were concerned, tlie ordinary courts would cease to protect 
individual liberties. Practically a mere decree of a police official would 
suffice to expel from Germany anyone suspected or accused of being a 
Socialist. This law was enacted for a period of four years. It was 
later twice renewed and remained in force until 1890. It was vigor- 
ously applied. According to statistics furnished by the Socialists 
themsdves, 1400 publications were suppressed, 1500 persons were 
imprisoned, 900 banished, during these twelve years. One might not 
read the works of Lassalle, for instance, even in a public library. 

This law, says a biographer of Bismarck, is very disappointing. 
“We find the Government again having recourse to the same means for 
Tidr checking and guarding opinion which Metternich had used 

faaure £Ity ygjjg t)cfoie.” 1 It irasj moreover, an egregious M- 

ure. For twelve years tlie Socialists carried on their propaganda in 
secret. It became evident that thmr power lay in their ideas and in 
the economic conditions of the working classes, rather than in formal 
organizations, which might he broken up. A paper was published for 
them in Switzerland and every week thousands of copies found their 
way into the hands of workingmen in Germany, despite the utmost 
vigilance of the police. Persecution in their case, as in that of the Ro- 
man Catholics, only rendered the party more resolute and active. At 
first it seemed that the law would realize the aims of its sponsors, for 
‘ Headlom, Bimari, 409. 
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in the eleclions ol iRSi, the first after its passage, the Socialist vote 
fell from aliotit 40^,000 to alioul tia.ooo. But in 1884 it 
rose to 540, 000; in 18S7 to 705,000; 111 iSoo to 1,427,000, growth of 
resulting in the election of tliirly-fivc membci’s to tbe •'’® 
Reichstag. In that year the laws were not renewed. The 
Socialists came out of their contest with Bismarclt with a popular and 
parliamentary vote increased threefold. Bismarck, time to his funda- 
mental belief that dilTicult opponents arc best put down by force, not 
won by persuasion, had attempted here, as in the Kulturkampf, to settle 
an annoying question by arbitrary and despotic measures enforced 
ruthlessly by the police and sacrificing what are regarded in many other 
comitries as the most precious rights of the individual. 

But he had at no time intended to rest content with merely repres- 
sive measures. He had also intended to win the working classes away 
from the Socialist party by enacting certain laws favoring &em, by trying 
to convmce them that the State was their real benefactor and was deeply 
interested in their welfare. 

The method by which Bismarck proposed to improve the condition 
of the working class was by an elaborate and comprehensive system of 

insurance against the misfortunes and vicissitudes of life, 

. .1 <1 1. . T VSTIOUS 

against sickness, acciacnl, old age, and incapacity. It was fonns of ' 

his desire that any workingman incapacitated in any of 

these ways should not be exposed to the possibility of be- 

coming a pauper, but should receive a pension from the state. His 

policy was called State Socialism. His proposals met with vehement 

opposition, both in the Reichstag and among influential state 

classes outside. It was only slowly that he carried them 

through, the Sicltness Insurance Law in 1883, the Accident Insurance 

Laws in 1884 and 1885, and the Old Age Insurance Law in i88p. These 

laws are very complicated and cannot be described here at length. 

Such was Bismarck’s contribution to the solution of the social ques- 
tion, which grew to such commanding importance as the nineteenth 
century wore on. In this legislation Bismarck was a pio- Bismaick a 
neer. His ideas have been studied widely in other countries, 
and his example followed in some. 

The Socialists did not cofiperate with him in the passage of these 
laws, which they denounced as entirely inadequate to solve the social 
evils, as only a slight step in the right direction. Nor did Bismarck 
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wish their support. They were Social Democrats. Democracy he hated, 
Not sup- Socialism of the slate, controlled by a irowctM monarch, 
ported l)y was one thing. Socialism canied through by the people 
the Socialists Relieving in a democratic government, opposed to the ex- 
isting order in government and aodely, a vety diffeiont thing. At the 
very moment that Bismarck secured the passage of the Accident Insur- 
ance Bill he also demanded the renewal of the law against the Socialists. 
His prophecy, that if these laws were passed the Socialists would sound 
their bird call in vain, has not been fulfilled. That party has grown 
greatly and almost uninterruptedly ever smee he began his war upon it. 

BISMARCK AND THE POLICY OF PROTECTION 

In 1879, Bismarck brought about a profound change in the financial 
and industrial policy of Germany by inducing Parliament to abandon 
BiBnwrck pohcy of a low tariff, and comparative free trade, and 
adopts a to adopt a system of high tariff and pronounced protection. 
^"otecUon purposes were two-fold. He wished to increase the 

‘ revenue of the Empire and to encourage native mdustries. 
In adopting the principle of protection he was not Muenced, he asserted, 
by the theories of economists, but by his own observation of facts. He 
observed that, while England was the only nation following a policy of 
free trade, France and Austria and Russia and tlie United States were 
pronounced believers in protection and that it was too mucli to ask that 
Germany should permanently remain the dupe of an amiable error. He 
said that owing to her low tariff Germany had been the dumping ground 
for the over-production of other countries. Now industries must be 
protected that they might flourish and that they might have at least 
the home market. As this policy had proved successful in other coun- 
tries, notably in the United States, he urged that Germans follow their 
example. 

Bismarck won the day, though not without difficulty. Germany 
entered upon a period of protection, which, growing higher and applied 
to more and more mdustries, has continued ever since. Bismarck be- 
lieved that Germany must become rich in order to be strong; that she 
Tin system become rich by manufactures; and that she 

grMuaiiy could have manufactures only by giving them protection. 
•ppSed system was worked out gradually and piecemeal, as he 

could not carry his whole plan at once. By means of the tariff Bismarck 
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wished to assure Germans the home market. Not only has that been 
largely accomplished, but by its means the loreign market also has been 
widened. Ey offering concessions to foreign nations for concessions 
from them, Germany has gained for her manufactured products an en- 
trance into many other countries, which was denied them before. The 
prodigious expansion of German industry alter 1880 is generally regarded 
in Germany as a vindication of this policy. 

ACQUISITION OF COLONIES 

One of the important features of the dosing years of Bismarck’s 
political career was the beginning of a German colonial empire. In his 
earlier years Bismarck did not bdieve in Germany’s at- 
tempting the acquisition of colonies. In 1871 he refused pmiing of 
to demand as prize of war any of the French cotanial pos- 
sessions. He believed that Germany should consolidate, 
and should not risk incurring the hostility of other nations by entering 
upon the path of colonial rivalry. But colonies, nevertheless, were befog 
founded under the spirit of private foitlaUve. Energetic merchants 
from Hamburg and Bremen established trading stations in Africa, and 
the islands of iJhe Pacific, for tiro purpose of selKng tlieir goods and ac- 
quiring tropical products, such as cocoa, coffee, rubber, spices. The aid 
of the Government was invoked at various times, but Bismarck held 
aloof. The interest aroused in the exploits of these private companies 
gave rise towards 1880 to a definite colonial party and the formation of 
a Colonial Society, which has since become important. 

The change in the policy of the Government, however, from one of 
aloofness to one of energetic participation and acquisition of colonies 
was largely a result of the adoption of the policy of pro- . 
tection and active governmental encouragement of manu- ae adopUoa 
factures and commerce. In the debate on the tariff bill of ** 

, of protortiOTi 

1879 Bismarck said that it was desirable to protect manu- 
factures, that thus a greater demand for labor would arise, that more 
people could live in Germany, and that therefore the emigration which 
had for years drawn tens of thousands from the country, particularly to 
the United States, would be decreased. But to develop manufactures 
to the utmost, Germany must have new markets for her products; 
and here colonies would be useful. In 1884 he adopted a vigorous colo- 
nial policy, suppoiUng and eqiandfog the work of the private mer- 
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rliants and travelers. In that year Germany seized a number of points 
Enageac “ Africa, in the southwest, tlic west, and the oast. A 
intervenUon period of diplomatic activity began, leading in lie next 
In Alrica treaties with England and other powers, re- 

sulting in the fixing of the boundaries of the various claimants to 
African territory. This is the partition of Africa described elsewhere.' 
Germany thus acquired a scattered African empire of great size, con- 
The Gorman sisting of Kamerun, Togoland, German Soutltwest Africa, 
colonies German East Africa; also a part of New Guinea. Later 
some of the Samoan Islands came into her possession, and m 1899 she 
purchased the Caroline and the Ladrone Islands, excepting Guam, from 
Spain for about four million dollars. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 

While domestic affairs formed the chief concern of Bismarck after 
the war with France, yet he followed the course of foreign affairs with 
the same closeness of attention that he had shown before, and manipu- 
lated them with the same display of subtlety and audacity that had 
characterized his previous diplomatic career. His great achievement in 
The Triple diplomacy in these years was the formation of the Triple 
Aniance Alliance, an achievement directed, like all the actions of his 
career, toward the consolidation and axaltation ot his country. The 
origin of this alliance is really to be found in tlic Treaty of Franlcfort, 
which sealed the humiliation of France. The wresting from France of 
Alsace and Lorraine inevitably rendered that country desirous of a war 
of revenge, of a war for their recovery. This has remained the open 
sore of Europe since iSyt, occasionii^ numerous, incontestable, and wide- 
spread evils. Firmly resolved to keq) wbat he had won, Bismarck’s 
chief consideration was to render such a war hopeless, therefore, 
perhaps, impossible. France must be isolated so completely that 
she would not date to move. This was accomplished, first by the 
isolatioB at friendly understanding brought about by Bismarck between 
etuim the three rulers of eastern Europe, the Emperors of Ger- 
many, Russia, and Austria. But this understanding was shattered by 
events in the Balkan peninsula during the years from 1876 to 1878. In 
the Balkans, Russia and Austria were rivals, and their rivalry was 
thrown into high relief at the Congress of Berlin over which Bismarck 
^ See Chapter XXVni, 
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presiidcil. Russiii, unaitletl, Inul carried on a war wilh Turkey, and had 
imposed the Treaty ol fiati Siefano upon her coiicpiercd enemy, only to 
find that Europe would not recofiiiize drat treaty, but insisted upon 
its revision at an intemalional congress, and at that congress she found 
Bismarck, to whom she had rendered inestimable services in tlic years 
so critical for Prussia, from 1863 to 1870, now acting as the friend of 
Austria, a power whicli had taken no part in the conflict, but was now 
intent upon drawing chestnuts from the fire with tlie aid of tlie Iron 
Chancellor. The Treaty of Berlin was a humiliation for Russia and 
a striking success for Austria, her rival, which was now empowered to 
“occupy” Bosnia and Herzegovina. No wonder that the Russian 
Chancellor, Gortchalioff, pronotmeed the Congress of Berlin “the 
darkest episode in his career,” and that Alexander II declared that 
“Bismarck had forgotten his promises of 1870.” By favoring one of 
his allies Bismarck had alienated the other. In this fact lay the germ 
of the two great international combinations of the future, the Triple 
and Dual Alliances, factors of profound significance in the recent 
history of Europe. 

Of these the first in order of creation and in importance was the 
Triple Alliance. Realizing that Russia was mortally olfended at his con- 
duct, and tlmt the friendly understanding witli her was over, Bismarck 
turned for compensation to a closer union with Austria, and concluded 
a treaty with her October 7, 1879. This treaty provided 
that if either Germany or Austria were attacked by Russia Gsrmaa 
the two should be bound “ to lend each oilier reciprocal aid 
with the whole of their military power, and, subsequently, 
to conclude no peace except conjointly and in agreement”; that if 
either Germany or Austria should be attacked by another power — as, 
for instance, France — the ally should remmn neutral, but tliat if this 
enemy should be aided by Russia, then Germany and Austria should 
act together with their full mlUtary force, and should make peace in 
common. Thus this AusU'o-German Treaty of 1879 established a de- 
fensive alliance aimed particularly against Russia, to a lesser degree 
against France. The treaty was secret and was not published until 
1887. Meanwhile, in 1882, Italy joined the alliance, irri- Entrance of 
tated at France because of her seizure the yeai before of Italy into 
Tunis, a country which Italy herself had coveted as a seat 
for colonial expansion but which Bismarck had encouraged France to 
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lake, wishing lo make one more enemy lor France, and Uius lo force dbat 
enemy, Italy, into the aliiance, higlily unnatural in many ways, with 
Austria, her old-time enemy, and with Germany. Thus was formed 
the Triple Alliance. The text of that alliance has never been published, 
but its purpose and character may be derived from that of the Austro- 
German Alliance, which was now merely expanded to include another 
power. The alliance was made for a period of years, but was con- 
stantly renewed and remained in force until 1915. It was a defensive 
alliance, designed to assure its territory to each of the contracting parties. 

Thus was created a combination of powers which dominated central 
Europe, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and which rested on a 
military force of over two million men. At its head stood Germany. 
Europe entered upon a period of German leadership in international 
affairs which was later to be challenged by the rise of a new alliance, 
that of Russia and France, which for various reasons, however, was slow 
in forming. 

THE REIGN OF WILLIAM II 

On the 9th of March, 1888, Emperor William I died at the age of 
ninety-one. He was succeeded by his son, Frederick IH, in his fifty- 
Doath of seventh year. The new Emperor was a man of modera- 

Wiiuani I yoji, of liberalism in pohtics, an admirer of the EngM 

constitution. It is supposed that, had he lived, the autocracy of the ruler 
would have given way to a genuine parliamentary system lilte that of 
England, and that an era of greater liberty would have been inaugurated. 
But he was already a dying man, ill of cancer of the throat His 
reign was one of physical agony patiently borne. Unable to use his 
voice, he could only indicate his wishes hy writing or by signs. The 
reign was soon over, before the era of liberalism had time to dawn. 
Frederick was Eng and Emperor only from March 9 to June 15, 1888. 

He was succeeded by his son, William H, the present Emperor. 
The new ruler was twenty-nine years of age, a young man of very active 
Aceesdoaof mind, of fertile imagination, versatile, ambitious, setf- 
Willian II confident, a man of unusual vigor. In his earliest utterances 
he showed his enthusiasm for the furmy and for religious orthodoxy. 
He held the doctrine of the divine origin of his power with mediaeval 
fervor, expressing it with frequency and in dramatic fashion. It was 
evident that a man of such a character would wish to govern, and not 
^ply reign. He would not be willing long to efface himself behind the 
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imposing figure of lire great Chancellor. Bismarck had prophesied that 
the Emperor would he his own Cliancellor, yet he did not have tlic wis- 
dom to resign when the old Emperor died, and to depart witlr dignity, 
He clung to power. From the beginning friction developed between the 

two. They thoi^t diftereirtly, 
fdt differently. The fundamental 
question was, who should rule in 
Germany? The struggle was for 
supremacy since there was no way 
in which two persons so self-willed 
and autocratic could divide 
power. As Bismarck stayed on 
when he saw that his presence was 
no longer desired, the Emperor, not 
willing to be overshadowed by so 
commanding and fi- resign 
lustrious a minister, nsu™ of 
finally demanded his 
resignation in 1890. Thus in bit- 
terness ntrd humiliation ended the 
political career of a man who, ac- 
cording to Bismarck himself, had 
“cut a figure hr the history of Ger- 
many and Prussia.” lie lived sev- 
eral years longer, dying in 1898 at 
the age of eighty-three, leaving as 
his epitaph, "A faithiul serv^t of 
Emperor William I." Thus van- 
ished from view a man who will 
rank in history as one of the few great founders of states. 

Since 11890 the personality of William II has been the decisive factor 
in the state. His Chancellors have been, in fact as well as in theory, 
his servants, carrying out the master’s wish. There have been four: 
Caprivi, 1890-94; Hohenlohe, 1894-1900; von Billow, 1900-09; and 
Bethmaim-HoUweg, since July, 1909. 

The eitreme political tenaon was at first somewhat relieved by the 
removal of Bismarck from the scene, by this “dropping of the pilot,” 
after thirty-eight years of continuous service. The early measures 
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\inder the new regime showed a liberal tendency. The Anti-Socialist 
laws, expiring in i8go, were not renewed. This had been 
MdS?" one of the causes of friction between the Emperor and the 
policy Chancellor. Bismarck wished them renewed, and their 

a an one stringency increased. The Emperor wished to try milder 

methods, hoping to undermine the Socialists completely by further meas- 
ures of social and economic amehoralion, to kill them with kindness. 
The repressive laws lapsing, the Sodalists reorganized openly, and have 
conducted an aggressive campaign ever since. The Emperor, soon 
recognizing the futilily of anodynes, became their bitter enemy, and 
began to denounce them vehemently, but no new legislation has been 
passed against thenif although this has been several times attempted. 

The reign of William II has been notable for the remarkable expan- 
sion of industry and commerce, which has rendered Germany the re- 
st kabia England and the United States. In 

opansian of colonial and foreign affairs an aggressive policy has been 
followed. German colomes as yet have little importance, 
have enlahed great expense, and have yielded only small 
returns. But lie desire for a great colonial empire has become a settled 
policy of the Government, and has seized lire popular imagination. 

- Connected with the growing interest of Germany in commercial and 
colonial affairs has gone an increasing interest in the navy, Strong on 
oennany a land for fifty years, William II desires tliat Germany shall 
naval power -jjg strong on the sea, that she may act with decision in any 
part of (he world, that her diplomacy, which is permeated with the idea 
that nothing great shall be done in world politics anywhere, in Europe, 
in Asia, in Africa, without her consent, may be supported by a for- 
midable navy. To make that fleet powerful has been a constant and 
a growing preoccupation of the present sovereign. 

In the political world the rise of the Sodal Democratic party is the 
most important phenomenon. It represents not merely a desire for a 
Contimied revolutioiL in the economic sphere, it also represents a 
gtort of protest against the autocratic government of the present 
Socialism ^ demand for democratic institutions. While Ger- 

many has a Constitution and a Parliament, Ae monarch is vested with 
vast power. Parliament does not control the Government, as the min- 
isters are not responsible to it. There is freedom of speech in Parlia- 
ment, but practically during most of this reign it has not existed outside. 
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Hundreds of men have, during the past twenty years, been imprisoned 
for such criticisms of the Government as in other coimlries are the cur- 
rent coin of discussion. This is the crime of l^se-imijesiS, which, as long 
as it exists, prevents a free political life. The growth of 
die Social Democratic party to some extent represents mere 
liberalism, not adhei'cnce to the economic theory of the party 
Socialists. It is the great reform and opposition party of 
Germany. It 1 ms the largest popular vote of any party, 

3,250,000. Yet the Coirservatives with less than 1,500,000 votes elected 
in 1907 eighty-three membei-s to the Reichstag to the forty-three of the 
Socialists. The reason is this: The electoral districts have not been 
altered since they were originally laid out in 1869-71, though population 
has vastly shifted from country to dty. The cities have grown rapidly 
since then, and it is in industrial center's that the Socialists are strong- 
est. Berlin with a poprrlation in 1871 of 600,000, had six members in 
the Reichstag. It stUl has only that number, though its population is 
over two million, and though it would be entitled to twenty members if 
equal electoral districts wore granted. These the Socialists demarrd, a 
demand which, if granted, would make them the most powerful party 
in the Reichstag, as they arc in the popular vote. For this very reason 
the Government Iras thus far refused the demand. The extreme op- 
ponents of the Social Democrats even urge that universal suffrage, 
guaranteed by the Constilulion, be abolished, as the only way to crush 
the party. To this extreme the Government has rrot yet gone. 

In recent years several questions have been much discussed; the 
question of the electoral reform in Prussia; of the redis- demand 
tribulion of seats, both in the Pirtsaan Landtag and the for electoral 
Imperial Reichstag; and of ministerial responsibilily. ro&mi 

Prussia is the state that in practice rules the German Empire. This 
was what was intended by Bismarck when he drew up the Constitution 
of the Empire, it was precisely the object of his entire policy. The Con- 
stitution was based on the two chief articles of Bismarck’s creed, the 
power of the monarch and the ascendancy of Prussia. This is the ac- 
cepted idea of the governing classes to-day. Prussia, as was ^ 

said in 1914 by Prince von BUlow, the most important state of sol- 
ChanecUor of the Empire since Bismarck, “Prussia attained 
her greatness as a country of soldiers and officials, and as 
such she was able to accomplish the work of German union; to this day 
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she is still, in all essentials, a state of soldiers and officials.” The gov- 
erning classes are, in Prussia, which in turn governs Germany, the mon- 
arch, the aristocracy, and a bureaucracy of military and civil officials, 
responsible to the :^g alone. The determining factor in the state is the 
personality of the King. 

Neither Empire, nor Kingdom of Prussia, is governed by democratic 
institutions. The Kingdom lags far behind the Empire, and, so great 
is its power, impedes the development of Kberty in the Empire. The 
electoral system in use for the Lower House of the Prussian legislature 
is that of the three classes previously described.* According to this a 
man’s voting power is determined by the amount of his taxes. Voters 
arc divided into three groups, according to taxes paid, and each group 
has an equal representation in the assemblies or colleges that choose the 
deputies to the Lower House of the Prussian legislature. The first class 
contains from tluee to five per cent of the voters, the second from ten 
to twelve, whereas tlie third class contains perhaps eighty-five per cent, 
yet has only one-third of the members of the electoral colleges. The 
result is, as Iras been said, representation in the Chamber of Deputies 
only for the rich and well-Lo-do. The working classes are almost en- 
tirely unrepresented. Because of this method of indirect elections, down 
to 1908 the Socialists were unable to elect a single member to the Prus- 
sian Chamber. With direct election they would have been entitled to 
about a hundred seats. 

Again, the electoral districts for the Prussian Chamber have not 
been changed since i860. There are therefore great inequalities 
Tie demand ^hus in the province of East Prussia 

to jarila- th® actual number of inhabitants to each deputy is 
63,000, while in Berlin it is 170,000. The demand is 
growing that many districts be partially or wholly dis- 
franchised or merged with others, and that other districts receive a 
larger representation. 

In ‘the Empire a similar problem is yearly becoming more acute. 
Itt 1871 Germany was divided into 397 constituencies for the Reichstag. 
The number has remained the same ever since, nor his a single district 
gained or lost in representation. Yet during that lime the population 
of the Empire has increased from about forty-one millions to over sixty- 
five millions, and there has been a great shifting in population from, the 
’ See page 311. 
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counUy to the cities. One of the divisioiu; ol Berlin, with a popuialioji 
of 697,000, elects one representative, whereas the petty principality of 
Waldeck, with a population of 59,000, elects one. The 851,000 voters 
of Greater Berlin return eight members; the same number of voters in 

fifty of the smaller constituen- 
cies return forty-eight. A 
reform of these gross inequal- 
ities is widdy demanded. 

Another subject which has 
recently received great em- 
phasis is that concerning min- 
isterial responsi- „ , 

Thfi HuTnatiH 
bility. The in- for ministe- 

discretionsot 
EmperorWuliam 
II have made this one of the 
burning questions. An inter- 
view with him, in wliich he 
siroke with great freedom of 
1 he strained rdations between 
Germany and Great Britain, 
was publislicd in the London 
Telegraph on October s8, 1908. 
At once was seen a phenome- 
non not witnessed in Germany 
since the founding of the Em- 
pire. There was a violent popular protest against the itrespondble 
actions of the Emperor, actions subject to no control, and yet easily 
capable of bringing about a war. Newsp^ers of all shades of party 
afiBliation displayed a freedom of utterance and of censure unparalleled 
in Germany. All parlies in the Reichstag expressed their emphatic dis- 
approval. The incident, however, was not- sufficient to bring about the 
introduction of the system of the responsibility of the ministers for all 
the acts of the monarch, and the control of the ministry by the ma- 
jority of the Parliament — in short, the parliamentary system in its 
essential feature. 

Prussia has been the strongest obstade the democratic movement of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has encountered. Germany in 
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igi4 was less liberal Uiaa in 1848. The most serious blow tbal the 
principle of representative government received dui-ing Uiat 
tMoS century was the one she received at the hands of Bismarck. 
oBponeot oi }iave expert testimony of !he highest and most official 
democracy effects of that blow are not outlived. Prince 

von Billow, writing in 1914, said: “Liberalism in spite of its change 
of attitude in national questions, has to this day not recovered from 
the catastrophic defeat which Prince Bismarck inflicted nearly half a 
century ago on the party of progress which still clung to the ideals and 
principles of 1848.” 

The present situation is still further defined by the utterance of Pro- 
fessor Delbruck, successor to Treitschke in the chair of modern history 
in the University of Berlin, who wrote in a book published in 1914, 
“Anyone who has any familiarity with all our officers and generals knows 
that it would take another Sedan, inflicted on us instead of by us, be- 
Tiic army not acquiesce in the control of the Army by 

controlled by the German PatliamenL” Here is a very clear indication 
Parliament power lies in Germany. One has only to 

recall the great chapters in English history which toll of the struggle lor 
liberty to know that it has been obtained solely by the recognition of 
the supremacy of Parliament over royal prerogative, over military power. 

The German state is the most auiociatic in Western Europe; it is 
also the most militaristic. Fundamental individual liberties, regarded 
as absolutely vital in England, France, America and many other states, 
have never been possessed by Germans, nor are they possessed now. 
Germany is rich, vigorous, powerful, instructed. It is not free. A mili- 
tary monarchy is the very opposite of a democratic state. Prince von 
Billow says, in his recent book, “Imperial Germany,” “Despite the 
Gctmaa abundance of merits and the great qualities with which 
comments on the German nation is endowed, political talent has been 
Getmany denied jt.” Any citian of a free country knows that that 
talent grows only where an opportunity has been given it to grow. It 
need occasion no surprise that Mommsen, the historian of Rome, writ- 
ing in 1903, should say of his own country, “There are no longer free 
citizens.” Instead there are industrious, energetic, educated, ambitious, 
and submisave subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXH 


FRANCE UNDER THE THIRD REPUBLIC 

The Third Republic was prxlaimed, as we have seen, by Ihe Paris- 
ians on September 4, 1870, after the news of the disaster of Sedan had 
reached the capital A Provisional Government of National 
Hepro'^*^ Defense was immediately installed. This government .gave 
cUtaeJ Sep- way in February, 1871 to a National Assembly of 750 
members elected by universal suffrage for a sin^e pur- 
pose, to make peace with Germany. A majority of the 
members of this National Assembly, which met first at Bordeaux, 
Tlie Hattonal Were Monarchists. The reason was that the monarcliical 
Aasjmiiy candidates favored the making of a peace, whereas many 
republican leaders, with Gambetta at their head, wished to continue 
the war. The mass of the peasants desiring peace therefore voted for 
the peace candidates. There is nothing to show that thereby they ex- 
pressed a wish for monarchy. The Assembly of Bordeaux made the 
peace, ceding Alsace and Lorraine, and assuming the enormous war 
indemnity. But peace did not return to France as a result of the Treaty 
of Frankfort. The "Terrible Year,” as the French call it, of 1870- 
The " Teirible ?!, had more horrors in store. Civil war followed the war 
with the Germans, shorter but exceeding it in ferocity, a 
war between those in control of the city of Paris and the Govern- 
ment of France as represented by the Assembly of Bordeaux. That 
Assembly had chosen Thiers as “Chief of the Executive Power," 
pending "the nation’s decision as to Ihe definitive form of government.” 
Thus the fundamental question was postponed. Thiers was chosen for 
no definite term; he was the servant of the Assembly to carry out its 
wishes, and might be dismissed by it at any moment, 

THE COMMUNE 

Between the Government and the people of Paris serious disagree- 
ments immediately arose, which led quickly to the war of the Com- 
mune, Paris had proclaimed the R(^ublic. But the Republic was not 
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yet sanctioned by Frimce, and existed only ic Jacto. On the other hand, 
the National Assembly was controlled by Monarchists, and ^ ^ 
it had postponed the deleiminalion of the permanent insti- the Asaemhiy 
tutions of the country. Did not this simply mean that it 
would abolish tire Rqiuhlic and proclaim the Monarchy, 
when it should judge the moment propitious? This iear, only too well 
justified, that the Assembly 
was hostile to the Republic, 
was the fundamental cause of 
the Commune. Paris lived in 
daily dread of this event. 

Paris was ardently Republi- 
can. For ten years under the 
Empire it had been returning 
Republicans to the Chamber 
of Deputies. These men did 
not propose to lei a coup d’dlat 
like that of Louis Napoleon in 
1851 occur again, Various acts 
of the Assembly were well 
adapted to dcqwn and inten- 
sify the feeling of dread uncer- 
tainty. The Assembly showed 
its distrust of Paris by voting 
in March, 1871 that it would 
henceforth sit in Versailles. In 
other words, a small and sleepy 
town, and one assodaled with 
the history of monarchy, was 
to be the capital of France instead of the great dty which had sus- 
tained the tremendous siege and by her self-sacrifice and vjjjguijg 
suffering had done her best to hold high the honor of the declued 
land. Not only was Paris wounded in her pride by this act 
which showed such unmistakable su^icion of her but she suffered also 
in her material interests at a lime of great financial distress. The Gov- 
ernment did nothing to relieve this distress but greatly accentuated it 
by several unwise measures. 

There was in Paris a considerable population having diverse revo- 
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lutionary tendencies, anarchists, Jacobins, Socialists, — whose leaders 
Revoiuttomay with marked success among the restless, poverty- 

elementa in Stricken masses of the great city. Out of this unrest it was 
easy for an insurrection to grow. The insurrectionary spirit 
spread with great rapidity until it developed into a war between Paris and 
the Versailles Government. Attempts at solving the difficulties by con- 
ciliation having failed, the Government undertook to subdue the city. 
The second necessitated a tegular siege of Paris, the second of 

Biego of that unhappy city within a year. This time, however, the 
siege was conducted by Frenchmen, Germans, who con- 
trolled the forts to the north of Paris, looking on. It lasted nearly two 
months, from April 2 to May 21, when the Versailles ti'oops forced their 
entrance into the city. Then followed seven days ferocious fighting in 
the streets, the Communists more and more desperate and frenzied, the 
Versailles army more and more revengeful and sanguinary. This was 
The " Hoodj the " Bloody Week,” during which Paris suffered mucli more 
Week” than she had from the bombardment of the Germans — 
a week of fearful destruction of life and pmperty. The horrors of 
incendiarism were added to those of daughter. Finally the awful agony 
was brought to a close. The revenge taken by the Government was 
heavy. It punished right and left summarily. Many were shot on 
the spot without any form of trial. Arrests and ti'ials went on lor 
years. Thousands were sent to tropical penal colonies. Other thou- 
sands were sentenced to hard labor. The rage of this monarchical 
assembly was slow in subsiding. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF TIHERS 

Having put down the insurrection of Paris and signed the hard 
treaty with Germany, France was at peace. The Republicans thought 
liance at that the Assembly ought now to dissolve, arguing that it 
PMM had been elected to make peace, and nothing else. The 
Assembly decided however that it had fuU. powers of legislation on all 
subjects, including the tight to make the Constitution. The Assembly 
remamed in power for nearly five years, refusing to dissolve. 

But before taking up the difficult work of making a Constitution it 
cooperated for two years with Thiers in the necessary work of reorgan- 
ization. The most imperative task was that of getting the Germans 
out of the country. Under the skillful leadership of Thiers the payment 
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of tlie enormous wav indemnity, five billion francs, was undertaken 
with energy and carried out with celerity. In September, The liter-. 
1873, the last installment was jiaid and the last German ation of the 
soldiers went home. The soil of France was freed nearly 
six months earlier than was provided by the treaty. For his great ser- 
vices in this initial work of reconstruction the National Assembly voted 
that Thiers had “deserved well of the country” and the people spon- 
taneously acclaimed him as “The Liberator of the Territory.” 

The reconstruction of the army was also urgent and was undertaken 
in the same spirit of patriotism, entailing heavy personal sacrifices. A 
law was passed in 1872 instituting compulsory mUitaiy ser- reform 
vice. Five years of service in the active army were hence- 
forth to be required in moat cases. The law really established in France 
the Prussian military system, so successful in crushing all opponents, 
We now see the beginning of that oppressive militarism which has be- 
come the most characteristic feature of contemporary Europe. Other 
nations considered that they were forced to imitate Prussia in order to 
assure their own safety in the future. In the case of France the neces- 
sity was entirely obvious. 

In this work of reconstruction the Assembly and Thiers were able 
to work together on the whole harmoniously. Now that this was accom- 
plished the Monarchists of the Assembly resolved to abol- Thiers and 
ish the Republic and restore the Monarchy. They soon RepubUe 
found that Uicy had in Thiers a man who would not abet them in their 
project. Thiers was originally a believer in constitutional monarchy, 
but he was not afraid of a republican government, and during the years 
after 1870 he came to believe that a Republic was, for France, at the 
dose of a turbulent century, the only possible form of government. 
“There is,” he said, “only one throne, and there are three claimants for 
a seat on it.” He discovered a h^py formula in favor of the Republic, 
"It is the form of government which divides us least.” And again, 
“Those parties who want a monarchy, do not want the TheMonarci- 
same monarchy.” By which phrases he accuratdy de- >8*P>rti«s 
scribed a curious situation. The Monarchists, while they constituted a 
majority of the Assembly, were divided into three parties, no one of 
which was in the majority. There were Legitimists, Orleanists, and 
Bonapartists. The Legitimists upheld the right of the grandson of 
Charles X, the Count of Chambord; the Orleanists, the right of the 
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grandson of Louis Philippe, the Count of I’aris; the Bonapartisls, of 
Napoleon III, or his son. The Monarchist parties could unite to pre- 
vent a definite legal establishment of the Republic; they could not 
unite to establish the monarchy, as each wing wished a different monarch. 
Out of this division arose the only chance the Tliird Republic had to 
live. As the months went by, the Monarchists fdt Uiat Thiers was 
becoming constantly more of a Republican, which was true. If a 
monarchical restoration was to be attempted, therefore, Thiers must 
Resitnation be gotten out of the way. Consequently, in May, 1873, 
of Thiers {he Assembly forced him to resign and immediately elected 
Marshal MacMahon president to prepare the way for the coming monarcL 

TEE FRAMING OF THE CONSTITUTION 

Earnest attempts were made forthwith to bring about a restoration 
of the monarchy. This could be done by a fusion of the Legitimists and 
, the Orleanists. Circumstances were particularly favorable 
Count of for the accomplishment of such a union. The Count of 
Chambotd chambord had no direct descendants. The hihcritance 
would, therefore, upon his death, pass to the House of Orleans, repre- 
sented by the Count of Paris. The elder branch would in the course of 
nature be succeeded by fhe younger. This fusion seemed accomplished 
when the Count of Paris visited the Count of Chambord, recognizing 
him as head of the family. A committee of nine members of the Assem- 
bly, representing the Monarchist parties, the Imperialists holdhig aloof, 
negotiated during the summer of 1873 with the “King” concerning the 
terms of restoration. The negotiations were successful on most points, 
and it seemed as if by the dose of the year the existence of the Repub- 
lic would be terminated and Henry V would be reigning in Fiance. 
The Republic was saved by the devotion of the Count of Chambord to 
a symbol. He stated that he would never renounce the undent Bourbon 
banner. “Henry V could never abandon the white flag of Henry IV,” 
he had already dedared, and from that resolution he never swerved. 
The tricolor represented the Revolution. If he was to be King of France 
it must he with his prindples and his flag; King of the Revolution he 
would never consent to be. The Orleanists, on the other hand, adhered 
to the tricolor, knowing its popularity with the people, knowing that no 
rfigime that repudiated the glorious symbol could long endure. Against 
this baniet the attempted fusion of the two branches of the Bourbon 
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family was shattered. The imi-ncdialc danger to the Republic was 
over. 

But the Monarchists did not renounce then hope erf restoring the 
monarchy. The Count of Chamhord might, perhaps, change his mind: 
if not, as he had no son, the Count of Paris would succeed him after his 
death as the lawful claimant to the throne; and tlie Count of Paris, 
defender of the tricolor, could then he proclaimed. The Monarchists 
therefore, planned merely to gain time. Marshal MacMalion had been 
chosen executive, as liad Thiers, for no definite term. He was to serve 
during the pleasure of the Assembly itself. Believing that MacMahon 
would resign as soon as the King really appeared, they voted that his 
term should be for seven years, eqrecting that a period of that length 
would see a clearing up of the situation, either the change of mind or 
the death of the Count of Chamhord. Thus was estah- Eatabiish- 
lished the Septennate, or seven year term, of the President, mant of the 
which still exists. The presidency was thus given a fixed ®*f*“'”*'* 
term by the Monarchists, as they supposed, in then own interests. If 
they could not restore the monarchy in 1873 they could at least con- 
trol the presidency for a considerable period, and thus prepare an easy 
transition to the now system at the q^portune moment. 

But France showed unmistakably that she desired the establish- 
ment of a definitive system, tliat she wished to ho through with these 
provisional arrangements, which only kept parly feeling feverish and 
handicapped France in her foreign relations. France had as yet no 
constitution, and yet tiiis Assembly, chosen to make peace, had asserted 
that it was also chosen to frame a constitution, and it was by this asser- 


tion that it justified its continujince in power long after 
peace was made. Yet month after month, and year after 
year, went by and the constitution -was not made, nor 
even seriously discussed. It the Assembly could not, or 


Assembly 
reluctant to 
frame a con.- 
Btitudon. 


would not, make a constitution, it should relinquish its power and let 


the people dect a body that would. But this it steadily refused to do. 

This inability of the Monarchists to act owing to their own internal 
divisions was of advantage to only one party, the Republican. More 


and more people who had hitherto been Monarchists, now finally con- 
vinced tliat a restoration of the monarchy was impracticable, joined 


the Republican party and thus it came about finally in 1875 that the 
Assembly dedded to make the constitution. It did not, as previous 
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assemblies had done, draw up a single document, defining the organiza- 
tion and narrating the rights of the citizens. It passed tlirce separate 
laws which taken together were to serve as a constitution. 
ConsUtatioii By these laws a l^islature was established consisting of 
two houses, a Senate, consisting of 300 members, at least 
forty years of age and chosen for nine years, and a Chamber of Depu- 
ties, to be elected by universal suffrage for a term of four years. These 
two houses meeting together as a National Assembly elect the President 
of the Republic. There is no vice-preadent, no succession provided by 
law. In case of a vacancy in the presidency the National Assembly 
meets immediately, generally within forty-eight hours, and elects a new 
xh« President. The President has the right to initiate Icgis- 

Ptesideni lation, as have the members of the two houses, the duty 
to promulgate aU laws and to superintend their execution, tlie pardon- 
ing power, the direction of the army and navy, and the appointment to 
all civil and military positixms. He may, with the consent of the Senate, 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies before the expiration of its legal term 
and order a new election. But these powers are merely nominal, for the 
reason that every act of the President must be countersigned by a min- 
ister, who thereby becomes responsible for the act, the President being 
^responsible, except in the case of lugh treason. 

For the fundamental feature of the Third Republic, differentiating 
it greatly from two preceding republics of Frnucc and from the republic 
of the United States, is its adoption of the parliamentary system, as 
Uie worked out in England. The President’s position resembles 

fflieistiy (jiat; of a constitutional monarch. All his acts must be 

countersigned by his ministers who become thereby responsible for them. 
The ministers in turn are responsible to the chambers, particularly to 
the Chamber of Deputies. The Chamber thus controls the executive, 
makes and rmmakes ministries as it chooses. The legislature controls 
the executive. The legislative and executive branches are thus fused as 
in England, not sharply separated as in the United States. The essen- 
tial feature therefore of this republic is that it has adopted the govern- 
mental machinery first elaborated in a monarchy. The Constitution of 
Jime a couipromlse between opposmg forces, ndlher of 

paiUamea- which could win an unalloyed victory. The monarchical 
taiy repuMlo jgjgjjjjjy established tlie parliamentary republic in 
1875 thought that it had introduced sufficient monarchical elements into 
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•it to cvu'I) the aggressiveness of dcmoomcy and to facilitate a restora- 
tion of the nionarclay at some convenient season. The Senate, it thought, 
would be a monarchical stronghold and the President and Senate could 
probably keep the Cliamber of Deputies in check by their power of dis- 
solving it. 

It was some years before the Republicans secured unmistakable 
control of tire Republic in all its branches. 
In the first dections lurder Uie new consti- 
tution, which were held at the beginning 
of 1876, the Monarchists se- 
cured a slight majority in the 
Senate, the Republicans a 
large majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 
It was generally supposed that the Presi- 
dent, MacMahon, was a Monarchist in his 
sympathies. This was shown to be tire 
case when MacMahon in May, 1877 dis- 
missed the Simon ministry, which was Re- 
publican and which had the support of the 
Chamber, and appointed a new ministry, 
composed largely of Monarchists under 
the Duke of Broglie. Thereupon, the Sen- 
ate, representing the same views, consented to the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and new elections were ordered. 

The Monarchists carried on a vigorous campaign against the Repub- 
licans. They were powerfully supported by the clerical party, which, 
ever since 1871, had been oxtremdy active. The Repub- Kopuli- 
licans resented this intrusion of the Catholic party, and tic and the 
their opinion of it had been vividly expressed some time 
before by Gambetta in the phrase— “Clericalism, that is our 
enemy,” meaning that the Roman Catholic Church was the most dan- 
gerous opponent of the Republic. The struggle was embittered. The 
Broglie ministry used every effort to influence the votes against Gam- 
betta and the Republicans. The clergy took an active part in the 
campaign, supporting the Broglie candidates and preaching against the 
Republicans, conduct which in the end was to cost them dear. 

The Republicans were, however, overwhelmingly victorious. In the 
following year, 1878, they also gained control of the Senate and in 1879 
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they brought about the reygnation of MacMahon, The Natioiial' 
Aascmbly immediately met and elected Jules Grcvy president, a man 
GrSvy whoso devotion to Republican principles had been known 
chosen to France lor thirty years. For the fust tune since 1871 
Piesident Rqrublicans controlled the Chamber of Deputies, the 

Senate, and the Presidency. Since that time the Republic has been 

. _ entirely in the hands of the 

Republicans. 

The Republicans, now 
completely victorious, sought 
by constructive legislation to 
consolidate the Republic. 
Two personalities stand out 
■with particular prominence: 
Gambetta, as president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and 
Jules Ferry, as member of 
several ministries and as twice 
prime minister. Tie legisla- 
tion enacted during this 
period aimed to clinch the vic- 
tory over the Monarchists 
and Clericals by making the 
institutions of France thor- 
oughly republican and secular. 
joiEi GrCvv The seat of government was 

From an enstavinehyLalnuze, alter the paialing transferred from Versailles, 

byL. Bonnat. . , j 1 „ 

where it had been since 1871, 

to Paris (1880), and July 14, the day of the storming of the BasriUe, 
symbol of the triumph of the people over the monarchy, was declared 
the national holiday, and was cdebraled for the first time in 1880 amid 
great enthusiasm. The right of citizens freely to hold public meetings 
as they might wish, and without any preliminary permission of the 
Government, was secured, as was also a practically unlimited freedom of 
the press (1881). Workingmen were permitted, for the first time, freely 
to form trades unions (1884). 

The Republicans were particularly solicitous about education. As 
universal suffrage was the baris of the state, it was considered funda- 
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mental lliat tlie voters should be intelligent. Education was regarded 
as the strongest bulwark ol the Republic. Several laws ul , 

were passed, concerning all grades of education, but the national 
most important were those concerning primary schools, 

A law of iSSi made primary education gratuitous; one of 
1882 made it compulsory between the ages of six and thirteen, and 
later laws made it entirely secular. 

No religious instnidtion is given in 
these schools. All teachers are 
appointed from the laity. This 
system of popular education is 
one of the great creative achieve- 
ments of the Republic, and one 
of the most fruitful. 

Under the masterful influence 
of Jules Ferry, prime minister in 
1881, and again from 1883 to 1885, 
the Republic embarked uiron an 
aggressive colonial policy. She 
established a protectorate over 
Tunis; sent exijeditions to Tonkin, 
to Madagascar; founded the 
French Congo. This policy 
aroused bitter criticism from the beginning, and entailed large expen- 
ditures, but Ferry, regardless of growing opposition, forced colonial 
it through, in the end to his own undoing. His motives 
in throwing France into these ventures were various. One reason was 
economic. France was feeling the rivalry of Germany and Italy, and_ 
Ferry believed that she must gain new markets as compensation for 
those she was gradually losing. Again, France would gain in prestige 
abroad, and in her own feeling of contentment, if she turned her atten- 
tion to empire-building and ceased to think morbidly of her losses in 
the German war. Her outlook would be broader. Moreover, she could 
not afford to be passive when other nations about her were reaching out 
for Africa and Ama. The era of imperialism had begun. France must 
participate in the movement or be left hopelessly behind in the 
rivalry of nations. Under Ferry’s resolute leadership the policy of ex- 
p^ign.was carried out, and the colonial possessions of France were 
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greatly increased, but owing to one or two slight roveibes, greatly mag- 
nified by his enemies, Ferry himself became unpopular and his notable 
ministry was overthrown (1885). 

During the next few years the political situation was troubled and 
uncertain. There was no com- 
maning personality in politics to 
give elevation and sweep to men’s 
Death of ideas. Gamhetta 
Gambotla m i8g2 at 

the age of forty-four and Ferry, 
the empire-builder, was most un- 
justly to victim of unpopularity 
from which he never recovered. 

Ministries succeeded each other 
rapidly. Politics seemed a game 
of office seeking, pettily personal, 
not an arena in which men of large 
Ideas could live and act The 
educational and anti-clerical and 
colonial policies all aroused ene- 
mies. President Gt 4 vy even was 
forced to resign because of a 
scandal that did not compromise 
him personally but did smirch 

Carnot SOrr-in-laW. Car- ^ photograph by London Stcrcorcopic Co 

choaen not, a moderate Re- 

proaident publican, was chosen to succeed him (December 3, 1887). 
, This state of discontent and disillusionment created a real aias for 
the Republic, as it encouraged its enemies to renewed activity. These 
Diacontent elements now found a leader or a tool in General Bou- 
with 4 a langer, a dashing figure on horseback and an attractive 
Republi® speaker, who sought to use the popular discontent for his 
own advancement. Made Minister of War in t886, he showed much 
Ganatai activity. Seeking the favor of the soldiers by improving the 

Boniaager conditions of life in the barracks, and by advocating the 

reduction of the reqidred term of service. He controlled several news- 
papers, which began to inanuate that under his leadership France could 
take her revenge upon Germany by a successful war upon that country. 
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He posed as (iie rescuer of the Republic, demanding a total revision of 
the Constitution. His programme, as announced, was vague, but prob- 
ably aimed at die diminution of the importance of Parliament, the 
conferring of great powers upon the President, and his election directly 
by the people, which he hoped would be favorable to himself, Por three 
years his personality was a storm center. Discontented people of the 
most varied sliades flocked to his support — Monardiists, Imperialists, 
Clericals, hoping to use him to overturn the Republic. These parties 
contributed money to die support of his campaign, which was brilliantly 
managed with the view to focusing popular attention upon him. To 
show the popular enthushism Boulanger now became a candidate for 
Parliament in many districts where vacancies occurred. In five months 
(1888) he was elected deputy six times. A seventh election in Paris 
itself, in January, 1889, resulted in a brilliant triumph. He was elected 
by over 80,000 majority, .Would he dare take the final step and attempt 
to seize power, as two Bonapartes had done before him? He did not 
have the requisite audacity to try. In the face of this imminent danger 
the Republicans ceased their dissensions and stood together. They 
assumed the offensive. The ministry summoned Boulanger to appear 
before the Senate, sitting as a High Court of Justice, to 
meet the cliarge of conspiring against the safety of Uic RepebUe 
state. His boldness vanWial, He lied from the country weaUiwB the 

cnsiB 

to Belgium. He was condemned by the court in his ab- 
sence. His party fell to pieces, its leader proving so little valorous. Two 
years later he committed suicide. The Republic had weathered a seri- 
ous crisis. It came out of it stronger rather than weaker. Its opponents 
were discredited. 

In 1891 a very important diplomatic achievement still further 
strengthened the Republic. An alliance was made with Russia which 
ended the long period of isolation in which France had been Th« Dual 
made to feel her poweilessness during the twenty years Alliance 
since the Ftanco-Prussian war. This Dual Alliance henceforth served 
as a counterweight to the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, and satisfied the French people, as well as increased their sense 
of safety and their confidence in the future. 

In 1894 President Carnot was assassinated. Casimir-Pdrier was 
chosen to succeed him but resigned after six months. Fdlix Faure was 
elected in his place, who however died in office in 1899, having seen the 
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strengthening of Uie alliance with Russia and the beginning of llie Drey- 
fus case, a scandal which eclipsed that of Boulanger and created a new 
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crisis for the Republic. Fame was succeeded in the presidency by 
Emile Loubet. 

THE DREYFUS CASE 


In October, 1894, Dreyfus, a Jewish officer in the army, was, arrested 
amid drcumstances of unusual secrecy, was brought before a court- 
TI16 Dnyfaa martial and was condemned as guilty of treason, of trans- 
““ mitting important documents to a foreign power, presumably 

Germany. The trial was secret and the condemnation rested on merely 
circumstantial evidence, involving the identity of handwriting, dedated 
to be his He was condemned to expulsion from the army 
and to imprisonment for life. In January, 1895 he was pub- 
licly degraded in a most dramatic manner in the court- 
yard of the Military Sdiodl, before a large detachment of 
the army. His stripes were torn from his uniform, his sword was 


Drqfus 
degraded 
end un- 
priflened 
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broken. Tliroughont this agonizing scene he was defiant, assorted his 
innocence, and shouted “Vim la Fraacel” He was then deported to 
a small, barren, and unheallhy island oft French Guiana, in South 
America, appropriately called Devil’s Island, and was there kept in soli- 
tary confinement. A life imprisonment under such conditions would 
probably not be long, though it would certainly be horrible. 

The Mends of Dreyfus protested that a monstrous wrong had been 
done but their protests passed unheeded. But in 1S96 Colonel Picquart, 
head of the detective bureau of the General Staff, discovered that the 
incriminating document was not in the handwriting of Dreyfus but 
of a certain Major Esterhazy, who was shortly shown to be one of the 
most abandoned characters in the army. Picquart’s superior oflicers 
were not grateful for his efforts, fearing apparently that the honor of 
the army would be smirched if the verdict of the court-martial was 
shown to be wrong. They therefore removed him from his position 
and ajppointed Colonel Henry in his place. 

In January, i8g8 Emile Zola, the well-knowu novelist, published a 
letter of great boldness and brilliancy, in which he made most scathing 
charges agamst the judges of the court-martial, not only 
for injustice but for dishonesty. Many men of reputalion temps to 
in literature and scholarsliip joined in the discussion, on the 
side of Dreyfus. Zola hoped to force a reopening of the 
whole question. Instead ho was himscll condemned by a court to im- 
prisonment and fine. Shortly Henry committed suicide, having been 
charged with forging one of the impoilant documents in Oie case. His 
suicide was considered a confession of guilt. So greatly disturbed were 
the people by these scandalous events that public opinion forced the 
reopening of the whole case. Dreyfus, prematurely old as a result of 
fearful physical and mental suffering, was brought from Devil’s Island 
and given a new trial before a court-martial at Rennes in August, 1899. 

This new trial was conducted in the midst of the most excited state 
of the public mind in France, and of intense interest abroad. Party 
passions were inflamed as they had not been in France second trial 
since the Commune. The supporters of Dreyfus were 
denounced frantically as Slanderers of the honor of the army, the very 
bulwark of the safety of the country, as traitors to France. 

At the Rennes tribunal, Dreyfus encountered the violent hostility 
of the high army officers, who had been his accusers five years before. 
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These men were tlesperalely resolved Dial he should aRain be found 
guilty. The trial was of an extraordinary character, ll was the evi- 
dent purpose of the judges not to allow the matter to be thoroughly 
probed. Testimony, which in England or America would Irave been 
considered absolutdy vital, was barred out The universal opinion out- 
side France was, as was stated in the London Tims, “that the whole 
case against Captain Dreyfus, as set forth by the heads of the French 
army, in plain combination against him, was foul with forgeries, lies, 
contradictions, and puerilities, and that nothing to justify Iris condem- 
nation had been shown.’' 

Nevertheless, the court, by a vote of five to two, declared him guilty, 
“with extenuating circumstances,’’ an amazing verdict. It is not gen- 
erally held that treason to one’s country can plead extenu- 
ating circumstances. The court condemned him to ten 
dedaiad years’ imprison- 

ment, from which I 
the years spent at Devil’s Island 
might be deducted. Thus the 
'■ honor’’ of the army had been 
maintained. 

President Loubel immediately 
pardoned Dreyfus, and he was 
released, broken in health. This 
solution was satisfactory to 
Dtejfm neither side. The 

pardoned onti-Dreyfusites 

vented their rage on Loubet 
On the other hand, Dreyfus de- 
manded exoneration, a recog- 
nition of his innocence, not 
pardon. 

But the Government was re- 
solved that this discussion, 
which had so frightfully torn 

, Emixj: Loudet 

French society, should cease. ' 

Against the opposition of the Dreyfusites, it passed, in igoo, an am- 
nesty for all iose implicated in the notorious case, which meant that 
no legal acUons could be brought against any of the participants on 
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either aide. The friends of Dreyfus, Zola, and Ticquart protested vig- 
orously against the erection of a barrier against their vindication. The 
bill, nevertheless, passed. 

Six years later, however, the Dreyfus party attained its vindication. 
The revision of the whole case was submitted to the Court of Cassation. 
On July 12, 1906, that body quashed the verdict of the Drejfus 
Rennes court-martial. Tt declared that the charges which rtadicated 
had been brought against Dreyfus had no foundation, and that the 
Rennes court-martial had been guilty of gross injustice in refusing to 
hear testimony that would have established the innocence of the accused. 
The case was not to be submitted to another military tribunal but was 
closed. 

The Government now restored Captain Dreyfus to his rank in the 
army, or rather, gave him the rank of major, allowing him to count to 
tliat end the whole time in which he had been unjustly deprived of his 
standing. On July 21, tgo6, he was invested with a decoration of the 
Legion of Honor in the very couTt3rard of the Military School where, 

eleven years before, he had been 
so dramatically degraded. Colonel 
Picquart was promoted brigadier- 
general, and shortly became Min- 
ister of War. Zola Imd died in 
1903, but in 1908 his body was 
transferred to the Pantheon, as 
symbolizing a kind of civic canon- 
ization. Thus ended the “Aflair." 

The Dreyfus case, originally 
simply involving the fate of an al- 
leged traitor, had soon acquired a 
far greater signifi- signfflcance 
cance. Party and ““ 
personal ambitions and interests 
sought to use it for purposes of 
their own and thus the question 
of legal right and wrong was woe- 
fully distorted and obscured. Those who hated the Jews used it to in- 
flame people against that race, as Dreyfus was a Jew. The Clericals 
joined them. Monarchists seized the occasion to declare that the R^ 
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public was an egregious failure, breeding Ireason, and ought lo be 
abolished. On Ihe other hand there rallied to the defense of Dreyfus 
those who believed in his innocence, those who denounced the hatred of 
a race as a relic of barbarism, those who believed that the military should 
be subordinate to the civil authority and should not regard itself as 
above the law as these army officers were doing, those who believed 
that the whole episode was merely a hidden and dangerous attack upon 
the Republic, and all who believed that the clergy should keep out of 
politics. 

The chief result of this memorable struggle in the domain of politics 
was to unite more closely Republicans of every shade in a common pro- 
gramme, to make them resolve to reduce the political importance 
of the army and of the Church. The former was easily done, by re- 
movals of Monarchist officers. The attempt to solve the 
o”* strong latter ranch more subtle and elusive problem led to the 

teptibiicMi next great struggle in the recent history of Franco, 

co«Ution , .,1. ?u r’u 1. 

the struggle with the Church. 

THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
This new controversy assumed prominence under the premiership 
of Waldeck-Rousseau, a leader of the Parisian bar, a former follower of 
Quigtion oi Gambetta. In October, 1900, he made a speech at Toulouse 
Churcb and which resounded throughout France. The real peril con- 
fronting the country, he said, arose from the growing power 
of religious orders — orders of monks and nuns— and from the char- 
Growth of llte teaching given by them in the religious schools 

roiigions they were conducting. He pointed out that here was a 
power within the State which was a rival of the State and 
fundamentally hostile to the State. These orders, moreover, although 
not authorized under the laws of France, were growing rapidly in wealth 
and numbers. Between 1877 and igoo the number of nuns had increased 
from 14,000 to 75,000, in orders not authorized. The monks numbered 
about igo,ooo. The properly of these orders, held in mortmain, esti- 
mated at about 50,000,000 francs in the middle of the century, had risen 
to 700,000,000 in 1 880, and was more than a billion francs in igoo. 
Here was a vast amount of weaWi, withdrawn from ordinary processes 
of business, an economic danger of the first importance. But the most 
serious feature was the activity of those orders in teaching and preaching. 
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for that tcachinp! was declared to be hostile lo the Republic and to the 
principles of liberty and cc(uality on which Uie Republicans of France 
have insisted ever since the French Revolution. In other words these 
church sdrools were doing their best to make tlieir pupils hostile to 
the Republic and to republican ideals. There was a danger to tlie 
State which Pailiament must face. To preserve tlie Republic, defensive 
measures must be taken. Holding this opinion, the Waldeck-Rousseau 
ministry secured the passage, July r, 1901, of the Law of The Law of 
Associations, which provided, among other things, that no Aasockfione 
religious orders should esdst in France without definite authorization in 
each case from Parliament. It was the belief of the authors of this bill 
that the Roman Catholic Church wi^ the enemy of the Republic, that 
it was using its every agency against the Republic, that it had latterly 
supported the anti-Dreyfus party in its attempt to discredit the institu- 
tions of France, as it had done formerly under MacMahon. Gambetla 
bad, at that time, declared that the enemy was the clerical party. 
"Clericalism,” said Combes, who succeeded Waldeck-Rousseau in 1902, 
"is, in fact, to be found at the bottom of every agitaUon and every 
intrigue from which Republican France has suffered during the last 
thirty-five years.” 

Animated witli this feeling. Combes enforced the Associations Law 
with rigor in 1902 and 190J. Many ordcre refused to ask for autlrorization 
from Parliament; many which asked were refused. Tens of thousands 
of monks and nuns were forced to leave their institutions, which were 
closed. By a law of 1904 it was provided that all teaching by religious 
orders, even by those authorized, should cease within ten 
years. The State was to have a monopoly of the education 
of the young, in the interest of the ideals of liberalism it bidden to 
represented. Combes, upon whom fell the execution of this 
law, suppressed about five hundred teaching, preaching, 
and commercial orders. This policy was vehemently denounced by 
Catholics as persecution, as an infringement upon liberty, the liberty 
to teach, the liberty of parents to have their children educated in de- 
nominational schools it they preferred. ■ 

This, as events were lo prove, was only preliminary to a far greater 
religious struggle which ended in the complete separation, of Church 
and State. 

The relations of the Roman CathoUc Churdi and the State down to 
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1905 were deteimined by Lhc Concordat, concluded between Napoleon 
The Con- ^ ^ promulgated in the following 

Mtdat of year. The system then cstablrshed remained undisturbed 
throughout the nineteenth century, under the various re- 
gimes, but after the advent of the Third Republic there was ceaseless 
and inaeasing friction between the Churcli and the State, The op- 
position of the Republicans was augmented by the activity of the 
clergy in the Dreyfus aifair. Consequently a law was 
rtMeatiott finally passed, December 9, 1905, which abrogated the Con- 
of the Con- cordat. The State was henceforth not to pay the salaries 
of the clergy; on the other hand, it relinquished all rights 
over their appointment. It undertook to pay pensions to clergy- 



Intchto or THE Chahiiir or PiForns 

men who had served many years, and were already well advanced in 
age; also to pay certain amounts to those who had been in the priest- 
Aasociationa hood for a few years only. In regard to the property, 
of Worahip teej, declared to be owned by the 

nation, the cathedrals, chuidres, chapels, it was provided that these 
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should still be at the free disposal ol die Roman Catholic Chuxcli but 
that they should be held and managed by so-called “Associations of 
Worship," which were to vary in size according to the population of 
the community. 

This law was condemned unreservedly by the Pope, Pius X, who 
declared that the fundamental principle of separation of Church and 
State is “ an absolutely false thesis, a very pernicious error," oppoBiaon of 
and who denounced the Associations of Worship as giving * 
the administrative control, not “to the divinely instituted hierarchy, 
but to an assodation of laymen.” The Pope’s dedsion was final and 
conclusive for all Catholics as it was based on fundamentals and flatly 
rejected the law of 1905. 

Parliament therefore passed a new law, early in 1907, supplementary 
to the law of 1905. By it most of the privileges guaranteed the Roman 
Catholic Church by the law of 1905 were abrogated. The taw of jm- 
critical point in the new law was the method of keeping *> 
the churches open for religious exercises and so avoiding all the appear- 
ance of persecution and all the scandal and uproar that would certainly 
result if the churches of France, were closed. It was provided that 
their use should be gratuitous and should be regulated by contracts be- 
tween the priests and the prefects or mayors. These contracts would 
safeguard the civil ownersliip of the buildings, but worship would go 
on in them as before. This system is at present in force. 

The result of this series of events and measures is that Church and 
State are now definitely sepatuted. The people have apparently ap- 
proved in recent elections the policy followed by their gjpjrjaon 
Government. Bishops and priests no longer receive sal- of Church 
aties from the State. On the other hand they have liberties 
'which they did not enjoy imder the Concordat, such as rights of assem- 
bly and freedom from government participation in appointments. The 
faithful must henceforth support then: priests and bear the expenses of 
the Church by private contributions. The church buildings, however, 
have been left to their use by the irrational but practical device just 
described. 

ACQUISITION OF COLONIES IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

France, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, had possessed 
an extensive colonial empire. This she had lost to England as a result 
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of tJie wais of the reign of Louis XV, Llic Revolution, and the Na- 
Tha French poloo’''^ period, and in 1815 her possessions had shrunk 
colonial to a few small points, Gmadaloupe and Martinique in the 

““pi" "^esi Indies, St. Pierre and Miquelon, off Newfoundland, live 

towns on the coasts of India, of which Pondicherry was Uie best known. 
Bourbon, now called Reunion, an island in the Indian Ocean, Guiana 
in South America, wbicli had few inhabitants, and Senegal m Africa. 
These were simply melancholy souvenirs of her once proud past, rags 
and tatters of a once imposing empire. 

In the nineteenth century die was destined to begin again, and to 
create an empire of vast geographical extent, only second in importance 
to that of Great Britain, though vastly inferior to that. The interest in 
conquests revived but slowly after 1815. Prance had conquered so much 
in Europe from 1792 to rSia only to lose it as she had lost her colonies, 
that conquest in any form seemed but a futile and costly display of mis- 
directed enterprise. Nevertheless, in lime the process began anew, and 
each of the various regimes which have succeeded one another since 
i8t5 has contributed to the building of the new empire. 

The beginning was made in Algeria, on the northern coast of Africa, 
direcUy opposite France, and reached now in less than twenty-four 
41 aria Marseilles. Down to the opening of the nine- 

teenth century Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, nominally 
parts of the Turkish Empire, were in reality independent and consti- 
tuted the Barbary States, whose main business was piracy. But Europe 
was no longer disposed to see her wealth seized and her citizens en- 
daved until she paid thdr ransom. In 1816 an English fleet bom- 
barded Algiers, released no less than 3,000 Christian captives, and 
destroyed piracy. 

The French conquest of Algeria grew out of a gross insult admin- 
istered by the Dey to a French consul in r83o. France replied by 
sending a fleet to smze the capital, Algiers. She did not at that time 
intend the conquest of the whole country, but merely the punishment 
of an insolent Dey, but attacks being made upon her from time to time 
which die felt she must crudi, she was led on, step by step, until she 
had everywhere established her power. All through the reign of Louis 
PUlippe this process was going on. Its chief feature was an inter- 
mittent struggle of fourteen years with a native leader, Abd-el-Kader, 
who proclaimed and fought a Holy War against the intruder. In the 
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end (1847) he was forcc<l to surrender, and Franee had secured an 
important territory. 

Under Napoleon III, the beginning oi conquest in another part o£ 
Africa was made. France had possessed, since the time of Louis XIIl 
and Richelieu, one or two miserable ports on the western other 
coast, St. Louis the most important. Under Napoleon III, African 
the annexation of the Senegal valley was largely carried 
through by the efforts ol the governor, Faidherbe, who later distin- 
guished himself m the Franco-German war. Under Napoleon m also, 
a beginning was made in anodicr part of the world, in Asia. The perse- 
cution of Qiristian natives, and the murder of certain French mission- 
aries gave Napoleon the pretext to attack the king of Annam, whose 
kingdom was in the peninsula that juts out from southeastern Asia. 
After eight years of intermittent fighting France acquired cochin- 
from the king the whole of Cochin-China (1858-67), and 
also established a protectorate over the Khigdom ol Cambodia, directly 
north. 

Thus, by 1870, France had staked out an empire of about 700,000 
square kilometers, containing a population of about six million. 

Under the present Republic the work of expansion and consolidation 
has been carried much further than under all of the pre- 
ceding regimes. There liave been extensive annc.\ations in 
northern Africa, western Africa, the Indian Ocean, and in . 
Indo-China. 

In northern Africa, Tunis has passed under the control ol France, 
This was one of the Barbary States, and was nominally a part of the 
Turkish Empire, with a Bey as sovereign. After establishing herself 
in Algeria, France desired to extend her influence eastward, over this 
neighboring stale. But Italy, now united, began about 1870 to enter- 
tain a similar ambition. France, therefore, under the ministry of Jules 
Ferry, an ardent believer in colonial expansion, sent troops into Tunis 
in 1881, which forced the Bey to accept a French protectorate over his 
stale. The French have not annexed Tunis formally, but they control 
it absolutely through a Resident at the court of the Bey, whose advice 
the latter is practically obliged to follow. 

In western Africa, France has made extensive annexations in the 
Senegal, Guinea, Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, and the region of the 
Niger, and north of the Congo. By occupying the oases in the Sahara 
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she has established her claims to tliat vast but hitherto unproductive 
Westeni area™ This process has covered many years of the present 
Africa Republic. The result is the existence of French authority 
over most of northwest Africa, from Algeria on the Mediterranean, to 
the Congo river. This region south of Algeria is called the French Sou- 
dan, and comprises an area seven or eight limes as large as France, with 
a population of some fourteen millions, mainly blacks. There is some 
discussion of a Trans-Saharan raikoad to bind these African possessions 
more closely together. 

In Asia, the Republic has itt^osed her protectorate over the King- 
dom of Annam (1883) and has annexed Tonkin, taken from China after 
considerable fighting (1885). In the Indian Ocean, she has conquered 
Madagascar, an island larger than France herself, with a populatiou 
Mtdagascai million. A protectorate was imposed 

upon that country in 1895, after ten years of disturbance, 
but after quelling a rebellion that broke out the following year, the 
protectorate was abolished, and the island was made a French 
colony. 

Thus at the opening of the twentieth century, the colonial empire 
of France is eleven times larger than France itself, has an area of six 
million square kilometers, a population of about fifty millions, and a 
rapidly growing commerce. Most of this empire is located in the trop- 
ics and is ill-adapted to the settlement of Europeans. Algeria and Tunis, 
however, offer conditions favorable for such settlements. They con- 
stitute the most valuable French possessions. Algeria is not consid- 
ered a colony but an integral part of France. It is divided into throe 
departments, each one of which sends one senator and two deputies to 
the chambers of the French Parliament. 

OnMMchjo, 191J, France established a protectorate over Morocco. 
For several years the status of that country had been one of the conten- 
Mmocm problems of international politics. France had de- 

sired to gain control of it in order to round out her empire 
in northwestern Africa. In 1904 she had made an agreement with Eng- 
land whereby a far-reaching diplomatic revolution in Europe was in- 
augurated. This was largely the work of Tbdophile Ddeassd, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs for seven years, from 1898 to r905, one of the ablest 
statesmen the Third Republic has produced. Delcassd believed that 
France would be able to follow a more independent and self-respecting 
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fordgn policy, one freer from German dominaUon and intimklalion, 
if her relations with Italy and England, severely strained for many 
years, largely owing to colonial rivalries and jealousies, could he made 
cordial and friendly. This he was able to accomplish by arranging a 

treaty of commerce favorable to 
Italy and by promising Italy a free 
hand in Tripoli and receiving from 
her the assurance that she would 
do nothing to hamper French 
policy in Morocco, a country of 
special significance to France be- 
cause of her possession of Algeria. 

More important was the recon- 
ciliation with England. The re- 
lations of these two neighbors had 
long been difficult and, at times, 
full of danger. Indeed, in 189S 
they had stood upon the very 
brink of war when a French ex- 
pedition under Marchand had 
crossed Africa and had seized 
Fashoda on the Upper Nile in the 
qrhcrc of influence which Great 
Britain considered emphatically 
hers. T^_Fa5hoda incident 
ended in the withdrawal of the French before the resolute attitude of 
England. The lesson of this incident was not lost upon either power, 
end six years later, on April 8, 1904, they signed an agreement which 
not only removed the sources of fricUon between them once for aB, but 
which established what came to be known as the Entente The Entente 
Cordiale, destined to great significance in the future. By Cordial® 
this agreement France recognized England’s special interests in Egypt 
and abandoned her long-standmg demand that England ^ould set a 
date for the cessation of her “occupation” of that country. On the 
other hand, England recognized the special interests of France in Morocco 
and promised not to impede their development. 

One power emphatically objected to this determination of the fate 
of an independent country by these two powers alone. Germany 
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challenged this agreement and asserted that she must hcrseU be con- 
sulted in such matters; that her rivals luid no right by themselves (o 
preempt those regions ol the world which might still be considered fields 
for European colonization or control. German interests must be con- 
sidered quite as much as French or English. 

Germany’s peremptoiy attitude precipitated an international crisis 
and led to the international Conference of Algeciras in 1906 which 
ConferencB ^owever, on the whole a victory for France, acknowl- 
of Aigecirns, edging the primacy ol her interests in Morocco. As France 
proceeded to strengthen her position there in the succeed- 
ing years, Germany issued another challenge in igri, by sending a gun- 
boat to Agadir, thus Cfeatbig another crias, which for a time threatened 
a European war. In the end, however, Germany recognized the posi- 
tion ol France, but oidy after the latter had ceded to her extensive terri- 
tories in Kamerun and the French Congo. For several years therefore 
Morocco was a danger qxit in international politics, cxert- 
^ disturbing influence upon the relations of European 
part ol the powers to each other, parlicularly those of France and 
■ Germany. Finally, however, the independence of Morocco 
disappeared and the country was practically incorporated 
in the colonial empire of France. 
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CU/VPTER XXIII 


THE KINGDOM OF ITALY SINCE 1870 

The Kingdom of Italy, as wo have seen, was eslablished m 1859 and 
t86o. Venetia was acquired in 1866, and Rome in 1870. In these cases, 
as in the preceding, the people were allowed to express their The King- 
wishes hy a vote, which, in both instances, was practically 
unanimous in favor of the annexation. 

The Constitution of the new kingdom was the old Constitution of 
Piedmont, slightiy altered. It provided for a parliament of two cham- 
bers, a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The lull par- T],e 
liamentary system was introduced, ministers representing Conatltution 
the will of the Lower Chamber. The first capital was Turin, then Flor- 
ence in 1865, and finally Rome since 1871. 

The most pciplexing question confronting the new kingdom con- 
cerned its relations to the Papacy. The Italian Kingdom had seised, by 
violence, the city of Rome, over which the Popes had ruled jj,, 
in uncontested right lor a thousand years. Rome had this guesdonof 
peculiarity over all other cities, that it was the capital of 
Catholics the world over. Any attempt to expel the Pope from the city 
or to subject him to the House of Savoy would everywhere arouse the 
faithful, already clamorous, and might cause an intervention in behalf 
of the restoration of the temporal power. There were henceforth to be 
two sovereigns, one temporal, one ^iritual, within the same city. The 
situation was absolutely unique and extremely delicate. It was consid- 
ered necessary to determine their relations before the government was 
transferred to Rome. It was impossible to reach any agreement with 
the Pope as he refused to recognize the Kingdom of Italy, but spoke 
of Victor Emmanuel simply as the King of Sardinia, and would make 
no concessions in regard to his own rights in Rome. Par- ^ 

liament, therefore, assumed to settle the matter alone and Pupal 6au- 
passed May 13, 1871, the Law of Papal Guarantees, a 
remarkable act defining the relations of Church and State in Italy. 
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The object of tMs law was to carry out Cavour’s principle of a “free 
Church in a free State,” to reassure Catholics that tlifi new kingdom had 
no intention of controlling in any way the spiritual activities of the 
Pope, though taking from him his temporal powers. Any attacks upon 
him are, by this law, to be punished exactly as arc similar attacks upon 
the King. He has his own diplomatic corps, and receives diplomatic 
representatives from other countries. Certain places are set apart as 
The Curia entirely under his sovereignty: the Vatican, the Lateran, 
Romaaa Castel Gandolfo, and their gardens. Here no Italian offi- 
dai may enter, in his official capacity, for Italian law and administra- 
tion stop outside these limits. In return for the income lost with the 
temporal power, the Pope is granted 3,225,000 francs a year by the Ital- 
ian Kingdom. This law has been faithfully observed by the Italian 
government but it has never been accepted by the Pope nor has the 
Kingdom of Italy been recognized by him. He considers himself the 
"prisoner of the Vatican,” and since 1870 has not left it 
<' priaonw to go into the streets of Rome, as he would thereby be 
v»^ " tadtly recognizing the existence of another ruler there, the 
“usurper.” 

Another difficult problem for the Kingdom was its financial status. 
The debts of the difierent states were assumed by it and were large. 
Flauuisi The nation was also obliged to make laigo expenditures ou 
difaeuiries gjiuy and the navy, on fortifications, and on public 

works, particularly on the buUding of railways, whidi were essential to 
the economic prosperity of the country as well as conducive to the 
strengthening of the sense of common nationality. There were, for sev- 
eral years, large annual defidts, necessitating new loans, which, of 
course, augmented the public debt. Heroically did successive ministers 
seek to make both ends meet, not shrinking from new and unpopular 
taxes, or from the sdzure and sffie of monastic lands. Success was 
finally achieved, and in 1879 the receipts exceeded the expenditures. 

In 1878 Victor Emmanuel H died and was buried in the Pantheon, 
one of the few andent buildings of Rome. Over his tomb is the inscrip- 
Deatti oi Father of his Country.” He was succeeded 

Victor Em- by his son Humbert I, then thirty-four years of age. A 
minuet n later Pius DC died, and was succeeded by Leo XIII, 

at the time of his election sixty-eight years of age. But nothing was 
changed by this change of personalities. Each maintained the system 
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of his predecessor. Leo XIII, Pope from 187S lo 1903, following the 
precedent set by Pius IX, never recognized the Kingdom of Italy, nor 
did he ever leave the Vatican. He, too, considered himself a prisoner 
of the “robber king.” 

AnoUier urgent problem confronting the new kingdom was that of 
the education of its citizens. This was most imperative if the masses 
of the people were to be fitted for the freer and more re- 
sponsible life opened by the political revolution. The tionsl 
preceding governments had grossly neglected this duty. In 
i86i over seventy-five per cent of the population of the kingdom were 
illiterate. In Naples and Sicily, the most backward in development of 
all the sections of Italy, the number of Illiterates exceeded ninety per 
cent of the population; and in Piedmont and Lombardy, the most ad- 
vanced sections, one-third of the men and more than half of the women 
could neither read nor write. In 1877 a compulsory education law was 
finally passed but it has not, owing to the expense, been practically 
enforced. Though Italy has done much during the last thirty years, 
much remains lo be done. Illiteracy, though diminishing, is still widely 
prevalent. Recent statistics show that forty per cent of the recruits 
in the army are illiterate. 

In 1882 the suffrage was greatly extended. Hitherto limited to those 
who were twenty-five years of age or over and paid about eight dollars 
a year in direct taxes, it was now thrown open to all over j,rtonatoB 
twenty-one years of age and the lax qualification was re- ot the 
duced by half; also all men of twenty-one who had had 
a primary education were given the vote. The result was that the 
number of voters was tripled at once, rising from about 600,000 to more 
than 2,000,000. 

In 1912 Italy took a long step toward democracy by making the 
suffrage almost universal for men, only denying the franchise to those 
younger than thirty who have neither performed their 
military service nor learned to read and write. Thus all extension of 
men over twenty-one, even if illiterate, have the vote if 
they have served in the army. The number of voters was thus in- 
creased from somewhat over three million to more than eight and a half 
million. 

In foreign affaus Italy made an important decision which has in- 
fluenced her course ever since. In 1882 she entered into alliance with 
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Germany, and with Austria, her former enemy and in many respects still 
The Triple her rival. This made the famous Triple Alliance which 
Alliance has dominated Europe most of the time since it was cre- 

ated. The reasons why Italy entered this combination, highly umiat- 
uial for her, considering her ancient hatred of Austria, were various: 
pique at France, for the seizure of Tunis, which Italy herself coveted, 
dread of French intervention in behaK of the Pope, and a desire to 
appear as one of the great powers of Europe. The result was that she 
was forced to spend larger sums upon her army, remodeled along 
Prussian lines, and her navy, thus disturbing her finances once more. 

Italy now embarked upon another expensive and hazardous enter- 
prise, the acquisition of colonies, influenced in this direction by the 
prevalent fashion, and by a desire to rank among the world powers. 
Shut out of Tunis, her natural field, by France, she, in 1885, seized posi- 
tions on the Red Sea, particularly the port of Massawa. Two years 
Fiancasco later she consequently found herself at war with Abyssinia, 

crispi Tlig minister who had inaugurated this movement, Depre- 

tis, died in 1887 . He was succeeded by Crispi, who tlirew himself heartily 
into the colonial scheme, exteirdcd the claims of Italy in East Africa, 
and tried to play oil one naUve leader against another. To the new 
colony he gave the name of Eritrea. At tlie same time an Italian pro- 
tectorate was established over a region in eastern Africa called Somali- 
land. But all this involved long and expensive campaigns against the 


AinUtioui 

militaiy 

colonial 

policy 


natives. Italy was trying to play the r 61 c of a great 
power when her resources did not warrant it, The conse- 
quence of this aggressive and ambitious military, naval, and 
colonial policy was the creation anew of a deficit in the 


state’s finances which increased alarmingly. The deficits of four years 
amounted to the enormous sum of over seventy-five million dollars, which 


occasioned heavy new taxes and widespread discontent which was put 
down ruthlessly by despotic methods. This policy of aggrandizement 
led to a war with Abyssinia and to a disaster in 1896 in the battle of 


Adowa, so crushing as to end the political life of Crispi and to force 
Italy into more moderate courses. Popular discontent continued. Its 


cause was the wretchedness of the people, which in turn was largely 
occasioned by the heavy taxation resulting from these unwise attempts 
to play an international rfile hopelessly out of proportion to the coun- 
try’s resources. In the south and center the movement took the form 
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of “bi-ciul I lots,” iiu( ill Ihfi north i( was distinctly revolutionary, 
“Down with ihe (iynnsty,” was a cry hearil there. Alt these move- 
ments were suppressed by the Government, but only after much blood- 
shed. They indiaitcd widespread distress and dissatisfaction with 
erdsting conditions. 

In July, igoo, King Humbert was assassinated by an Italian an- 
archist who went to Italy for that purpose from Paterson, 45,55510^. 
New Jersey. Humbert was succeeded by his son Victor *ion of 
Emmanuel HI, then in his thirty-first year. Homhott I 

The new King had been carefully educated and soon showed that 
he was a man of intelligence, of energy, and of firmness of will. He 
won the favor of his subjects by the simplicity of his mode victor Em- 
of life, by his evident sense of duty, and by his sincere “““>01 m 
interest in the welfare of the people, shown in many spontaneous and 
unconventional ways. He became forthwith a more decisive factor in 
Oie government than his faUier had been. He was a democratic mon- 
arch, indifferent to display, laborious, vigorous. The opening decade of 
the twentieth century was characterized by a new spirit which, in a 
way, tellficlod the buoyancy, and hopefulness, and courage of the young 
King. But the causes for the new optimism were deeper than the mere 
cliange of rulers and lay in the growmg prosperity ol the nation, a pros- 
perity which, despite appearances, had been for some years preparing 
and which was now witnessed on all sides. The worst was evidently 
over. 

Italy is becoming an industrial nation. Silk and cotton and chemical 
and iron manufactures have advanced rapidly in recent years. The 
merchaiil marine has greatly increased. This transformation into a 
great industrial state is not only posrible but is necessary, 
owing to her rapidly increasing population, which has at the 
grown, since 1870, from about 25,000,000 to nearly 35,- 
000,000. The birth rate is higher than that of any other country of 
Europe. But during the same period the emigration from Italy has 
been large and has steadily increased. Offidal statistics show that, 
between 1876 and 1905, over eight million persons emigrated, of whom 
over four million went to various South American countries, especially 
Argentina, and to the United States. Perhaps half of the total number 
have returned to their native land, for much of the emigration is of a 
temporary character. Emigration has increased greatly under the pies- 
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cut reign, -while the economic conditions ol the country have begun to 
show improvement. This is explained by the fact that the indual rial 
revival described above has not yet affected southern Italy and Sicily, 
whence the large proportion of the emigrants come. From those parts 
which have experienced that revival the emigration is not large. Only 
by an extensive growth of industries can this emigration be stopped or 
ProWem of at least rendered normal Italy finds herself in Oie position 
emigtation which Germany was for many years, losing hundreds of 
thousands of her citizens each year. With the expansion of German 
industries the outgoing stream grew less -until, in 1908, it practically 
ceased, owing to the fact that her mines and factories had so far devel- 
oped as to give employment to all. 

This increasing pop-ulation and this constant loss by emigration 
have served in recent years to concentrate Italian thought more and 
more upon the necessity of new and more advantageous colonies, that 
her surplus population may not be drained away to other countries. The 
desire for expansion has increased and with it the determination to use 
whatever opportunities are offered by the pohtics of Europe for that 
purpose. The result was the acquisition in 191s of 
euiMi M[oU actensive territory of Tripoli and of a dozen dlgean 
and tweiTe islands, spoils of a -war with Turkey which will be more 
fully treated later. 'Writh this desire for expansion has 
also gone a tendency to scrutinize more carefully the 
nature of her relations with her allies, Germany and Austria. The 
advantages of the Triple Alliance became, in the minds of many, more 
and more doubtful. One obvious and positive disadvantage in an alli- 
ance -with Austria was the necessary abandonment of a policy of annexa- 
tion of those territories north and northeast of Italy which are inhabited 
by Italians but which were not included within the boundaries of the 
Hngdom at the time of its creation. These are the so-called Trentino, 
Timedeeaud the region around the town of Trent; Trieste, and Istria. 
iwjy These territories are subject to Austria and as long as 
Italy was allied with Austria she was kept from any attempt to gain 
this Jtofta irredenta or Unredeemed Italy, and thus so round out her 
boundaries as to include within them people who are Italian in race, 
in language, and, probably, in sympathy. 

On May 4, 1915, Italy denounced her treaty of alliance with Austria. 
The famous Triple Alhance which had been the dominant factor in 
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European diplomacy since i88a thus came to an end. On May 23, 
Italy declared’ war against Austria-Hungary and entered the European 
conflict on the side of the Entente Allies in the hope of realizing 
her “ national aspirations." 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY SINCE 1848 
AUSTRIA TO THE COMPROMISE OF 1867 

Austria, perilously near dissolution in 1848, lorn by revolutions in 
Bohemia, Hungary, the Lombardo-Venctian kingdom, with her influence 
in Germany temporMily paralyzed, liad emerged trium- 
Q^ession of phant from the storm and by 1850 was in a position to im- 
her subjects pojg Jk;). ^j]] opce more upon her motley group of states. 

fiftoT 1 

She learned no lesson from the fearful crisis through which 
she had passed but at once entered upon a course of reaction of the old 
familiar kind. Absolutism was everywhere restored. Italy was ruled 
with an iron hand, Prussia was humiliated in a most empliatic manner, 
Hungary felt the full weight of Austrian displeasure. Hungary, indeed, 
was considered to have forfeited by her rebellion the old historic rights 
she had possessed for centuries, Her Diet was abolislrcd, the kingdom 
was cut up into five sections, and ead was ruled largely by Germans, 
Indeed the policy was to crush out all traces of separate nationality, 
Francis Joseph, however, found it in the end impossible to break the 
spirit of the Magyars, who bent beneath the autocrat but did not abate 
their claims. 

For ten years this arbitrary and despotic system continued. Then 
came the diaaster in Italy in 1859, the defeats of Magenta and Solferino 
Faflure rf Lombardy. One reason for the defeat was 

th« TOit in the attitude of the Hungarians, many of whom joined the 
Italy m UB against Austria. Moreover, it seemed as if 

reheflion might break out at any moment in Hungary itself, 

This time the Austrian government profited by experience. In 
order to gain the support of his various peoples Francis 
Joseph resolved to break with the previous policy of his 
reign, to sweep away abuses, redress grievances, and intro- 
duce liberal reforms. But the problem was exceedingly 
complicated, and was only slowly worked out after several experiments 
416 
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had been (.ried whicli liad resulted in Mure. The cliief difficulty lay in 
the adjustment ot the rlaims of the different races over which he ruled. 

In 1861 the Emperor decided that there sliould be a Parliament for 
the whole Empire, divided into two chambers, meeting annually. The 

members ot the House . 

, Aestria ie- 

0 1 Representatives comea a con- 
were to he chosen by 
the local diets, on a 
basis of population. The local leg- 
islatures were to continue for local 
afiaiis, but with reduced powers. 
By this constitution, granted by 
the Emperor, Austria became a 
constitutional monarchy. Abso- 
lutism as a form of government 
was abandoned. 

But this constitution was a 
failure, and chiefly because of the 
attitude of the Hungarians. To 
the first Parliament 
Hungary declined to tofnses to 
send representatives, 
an attitude she maintained steadily 
for several years until a new arrangement was made satisfactory to her. 
Wily did she refuse to recognize a constitution that represented a great 
advance in liberalism over anything the Empire had known before? 
Why did she refuse to send representatives to a Parliament in which she 
would have weight in proportion to the number of her inhabitants? 
Why did die steadily reluse to accept an arrangement that seemed both 
liberal and fair? 

It must be constantly remembered that Hungary consists of several 
races, and that of these races the Magyars have always been the domi- 
nant one, though in a numerical minority. This dominant race was 
divided into two parties, one of irreconcilables, men who bitterly hated 
Austria, who would listen to no compromise with her, whose ideal was 
absolute independence. These men, however, were not now in control. 
They were discredited by the failures of 1849. The leaders of Hungary 
were now the moderate liberals, at whose head stood Francis Hedk, 
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the wisest and most influential Hungarian statesman of the nineteenth 
century. These men were willing to compromise witii Austria on the 
quesrion of giving the requisite strength to the government of the whole 
Empire to enable it to play its r 61 e as a great European power, but tliey 
were absolutely firm in their opposition to the constitution just granted 
by Francis Joseph, and immovable in their determination to secure the 
Keatons to legal rights of Hungary. Their reasons for opposing the 
her refusal new constitution, which promised so vast an improvement 
upon the old unprogressive absolutism that had reigned for centuries, 
for thwarting the Emperor, who was frankly disposed to enter the 
path of liberalism, are most important. 

They asserted that Hungary had always been a separate nation, 
united with Austria simply in the person of the monarch, who was king 
in Hungary as he was emperor in his own hereditary states; 
H^mIuiu ^ Hungary only after he had taken an 

tasett thdt oath to support the fundamental laws of Hungary, and had 
been crowned in Hungary with the iron crown of St. Ste- 
phen; that these fundamental laws and institutions were 
centuries old; that they were still the law of the land; that the new con- 
stitution was one "granted” by Francis Joseph, and, if granted, might 
be withdrawn; that, whatever its abstract merits were, it was unaccept- 
able by reason of its origin; that, moreover, its effect was to make 
Hungary a mere province of Austria; that what was wanted was not a 
constitution, but the constitution of Hungary, which had, 
the illegally suspended. Francis Joseph must 

reetoition formally recognize the historic rights of Hungary. After 
coMauUon Hungarians were willing to consider means of 

giving hbn powers suffident to enable him to play the 
r 61 e of a great monarch in European affairs. But first and foremast 
Hungary was determined to preserve her historic personality and not 
to fuse herself at aH with the other peoples subject to the House of 
Hapsburg who were in her opinion merely "foreigners.” 

The Hungarians bad their way. The new experiment of a single 
imperial Parliament finally broke down beneath the impact of their 
A deidioch refusal to accept it. For four years, from r86i 

to 1865, there was a deadlock, neither side yielding. 
Then came the Austrian defeats of 1866, Austria’s espulsion from Ger- 
many and from Italy. It was necessary for the monarchy to in- 
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crease its strength at home, now that its influence was so reduced 
elsewhere. 

Accordingly there was concluded in 1867 between Austi'ia and Hun- 
gary a Compromise, or Ausgleicli, as the Germans call it, which is the 
basis ,o£ the Empire to-day. This created a curious kind .jjjg 
of state, defying classification, and absolutely unique. The promise of 
Empire was henceforth to be called Austria-Hungary, and 
was to be a dual monarchy. Austria-Hungary consists of two distinct, 
independent states, which stand in law upon a plane of The Dual 
complete equality. Each has its own capital, the one Monarchj 
Vienna, the other Budapest. Both have the same ruler, who in Austria 
bears the title of Emperor, in Hungary that of King, Each has its own 
Parliament, its own ministry, its own administration. Each governs itself 
in all internal affairs absolutely without interference from the other. 

But the two are united not simply in the person of the monarch. 
They are united for certain affairs regarded as common to both. There 
is a joint ministry composed of three departments; Foreign The Dele- 
Affairs, War, and Finance. Each state has its own Parlia- 
ment, hut there is no Parliament in common. In order then to have a 
body that shall supervise the work of the three joint ministries there 
was established the system of “delegations.” Each Parliament chooses 
a delegation of sixty of its members. These delegations meet alternately 
in Vienna and Budapest, They are really committees of the two Par- 
liaments. They sit and debate separately, each using its own language, 
and they communicate with each other in writing. If after three com- 
munications no decision has been reached a joint session is held in which 
the question is settled without debate by a mere majority vote. 

Other affairs, wliich in most countries are considered common to 
all parts, such as tariff and currency systems, do not fall within the 
competence of the joint miuistry or the delegations. They ate to be 
regulated by agreements concluded between the two Parliaments for 
periods of ten years, exactly as between any two independent states, 
an awkward arrangement creating an intense strain every decade, for 
the securing of these agreements is most difficult. 

Each state has its own constitution, each has its own Parliament, 
consisting of two chambers. In neither was there in r867 universal 
suffrage. A demand for this has been repeatedly made in both countries 
with results that will appear later. 
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NeiLhet ol the two states had a homogeneous population. In each 
there was a dominant race, the Germans in Austria, the Magyars in 
Hungary. The Compromise of 1867 was satisfactory to 
doBunant these alone. In each country there were subordinate and 
races races, jealous of the supremacy of these two, anxious 

for recognition and for power, and rendered more insistent by the sight 
of the remarkable success of the Magyars hi asserting their individuality. 
In Hungary there were Croatia, Slavonia, and Transylvania; in Austria 
there were seventeen provinces, each with its own Diet, representing 
almost always a variety of races. Some of these, notably Bohemia, had 
in former centuries had a separate statehood, which they wished to re- 
cover; others were gaining an increasing self-consciousness, and desired 
a future controlled by themselves and in their own interests. 

The struggles of these races were destined to form the most im- 
portant feature of Austrian history during the next fifty years. It 
should be noted that the principle of nationality, so effec- 
tive in bringing about the unification of Italy and Ger- 
many, has tended in Austria in precisely the opposite 
direction, the splitting up of a single state into many. 
Dualism was established in 1867, but these subordinate 
races refuse to acquiesce in that as a final form, as dualism favors only 
two races, the Germans and the Magyars. They wish to change the 
dual into a federal state, which shall give free play to the several nation- 
alities. The fundamental struggle all these years has been between 
these these two principles— dualism and federalism. These racial and 
nationalistic strr^gles have been most confusing. In the interest of 
dearness, only a few of the more important can be treated here. 

The Empire of Austria and the Kingdom of Hungary, having had 
different histories since 1867, may best be treated separately. 


DiTiihre 
effect of the 
pilndple of 
nationality 
in Austria* 
Hungaiy 


THE EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA SINCE 1867 
No sooner had Austria made the Compromise with Hungary than 
die was confronted with the demand that she proceed further in the 
AusMt path thns entered upon. Various nationalities, or would- 
dnw 18#7 nationalities, demanded that they should now receive 
as liberal treatment as Hungary had received in the Compromise of 
1867. The leaders in this movement were the Czechs of Bohemia, who, 
in 1868, definitely stated their position, which was precisely that of 
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the Hungarians before 1867. They ckitned tlrat Bohemia was aji his- 
toric and independent nation, united with the oLlier states Demands 
under tlie House of Hapsburg only in the person of the 
monarch. They demanded that the kingdom of Bohemia should be 
restored, tliat Francis Joseph should be crowired in Prague with the 
crown of Wenceslaus. The agitation grew to such an extent that the 
Emperor decided to yield to the Bohemians. On Septem- 
ber 14, 1871, he formally recognized the historic rights of to 

the Kingdom of Bohemia, and agreed to be crowned king 
in Prague, as he had been crowned king in Budapest. 
Arrangements were to be made whereby Bohemia should gain the same 
rights as Hungary, independence in domestic affairs and union with 
Austria and Hungary for certain general purposes. The dual monarclxy 
was about to become a triple monarchy. 

But these promises were not destined to be carried out. The 
Emperor’s plans were bitterly opposed by the Germans of Austria, 
who, as the dominant class and as also a minority of opposttion 
the whole population, feared the loss of their supremacy, of Gomuas 
feared the rise of the Slavs, whom they hated. They Mogyare 
were bitterly opposed, also, by the Magyars of Hungary, who declared 
that tills was undoing tlie Compromise of 1867, and who feared par- 
ticularly that tlie rise of the Slavic state of Bohemia would rouse the 
Slavic peoples of Hungary to demand the same rights, and the Mag- 
yars were detamined not to share with them their privileged position. 
The opposition to the Emperor’s plans was consequently most em- 
phatic and formidable. It was also pointed out that the management 
of foreign affairs would be much mote difficult with three nations 
directing rather than two. The Emperor yielded to the opposition. 
The decree that was to place Bohemia on an equality with Austria and 
Hungary never came. Dualism had triumphed over fed- Triumph of 
eralisra, to the immense indignation of those who saw the 
prize snatched from them. The Compromise of 1867 remained un- 
changed. The House of Hapsburg to this day rules over a dual, not 
over a federal slate. 

The racial problem however could not be conjured away so easily. 
It stiff persisted. For several years after this triumph the German ele- 
ment controlled the Austrian Parliament, But, breaking up finally into 
three groups and incurring the animosity of the Emperor by constantly 
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blocking some of the measures he desired, the Emperor threw his in- 
fluence against them, There ensued a ministry which lasted longer 
The Taeffe ministry has lasted and whose policies were 

miniatw in some respects of much significance. This was the TaafEe 
(1879-1893) jjijnistry which was in oflice fourteen years from 1879 to 
1893. Its policies favored the development of the Czechs and the Poles, 
two branches of the Slavic race. The two races of Bohemia are the 
Germans and the Czechs. The latter were favored in various ways 
by the Taaffe ministry which was angry with the Germans. They 
secured an electoral law which assured them a majority in the Bo- 
ConcesBtons hemian Diet and in the Bohemian delegation to the Reichs- 
to Bohemto ].j,th or Austrian Parliament; they obtained a university, 
by the division into two institutions of that of Prague, the oldest Ger- 
man University, founded in 1356. Thus there is a German Univer- 
sity of Prague and a Czechish (1882). By various ordinances German 
7788 dethroned from its position as sole official language. After 1886 
office-holders were required to answer the demands of the public in the 
language in which they were presented, either German or Czechish. 
This rule operated unfavorably for German officials, who were usually 
unable to speak Czechish, whereas the Czechs, os a rule, spoke both 
languages. 

In Galicia the Poles, though a minority, obtained control of the 
Diet, supported by the Taaffe ministry, and proceeded to oppress lire 
The Sl«T» Ruthenians; in Carniola the Slovenes proceeded to Slavi- 
fsrored gj^e the province. Thus the Slava were favored during the 
long ministry of Taaflie, and the evolution of the Slavic nationalities and 
peoples progressed at the expense of the Germans. This is the most 
striking difference between the recent development of Austria and the 
recent development of Hungary. In Austria the German domination of 
the Slavs largely broke down and has not been persisted in. The Slavic 
peoples have had some chances to develop. Racial tyranny on the other 
hand has been, as we shall see, the settled policy of the dominant race 
of Hungary. The result is that radal tension, though by no means 
absent from Austria, has been considerably relieved, whereas in Hun- 
gary it has steadily increased until it has quite reached the snapping 
point. 

A movement toward democracy also went on under the Taaffe min- 
istry and has continued since its fall. The agitation for universal suf- 
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fragc was finally successful, By the law of Janiiai'y 26, 1907, all men 
in Austria over twenty-four years of age were given lire 0niy„Bai 
right to vote. The most noteworthy result of the first suffrage in 
elections on this popular basis (May, 1907) was the return 
of 87 Socialists, who polled over a million votes, nearly a third of those 
cast. This party had previously had only about a dozen representa- 
tives. It was noticed at the same elections that the racial parties lost 
heavily. Whether this meant that the period of extreme radal rivalry 
was over and the struggle of social classes was to succeed it, remained to 
be seen. 

THE KINGDOM OF IIUNGARY SINCE 1867 


Hungary, a country larger than Austria, larger than Great Britain, 
found her historic individuality definitely recognized and guaranteed 
by the Compromise of 1867. She had successfully resisted all attempts 
to merge her with the other countries subject to the House Hungary a 
of Hapsburg. She is an independent kingdom under the aeparata 
crown of St. Stephen. The sole official language is Mag- 
yar, which is neither Slavic nor Teutonic, but Turanian in origin. 

The political history of Hungary since the Compromise has been 
much more simple tlmn that of Austria. Race and language questions 
have boon fundamental, but they have been decided in a summary man- 
ner. The ruling race in 1867 was the Magyar, and it has remained the 
ruling race. Though numerically in the minority in 1867, comprising 
only about six millions out of fifteen millions, it was a strong race, ac- 
customed to rule and determined to rule. This minority has since 
r867 been attempting the impossible — the assimilation of the majority. 
There are fom leading races in Hungary — the Magyar, The races 
the Slav, the Roumanian, the German. The Roumanians Hungary 
are the oldest, claiming descent from Roman colonists of ancient times. 
They live particularly in the eastern part of the kingdom, which is 
called Transylvania. They do not constitute a solid block of peoples, 
for there are among them many German or Saxon settlements, and be- 
tween them and the independent Kingdom of Roumania, inhabited by 
people of the same race, are many Magyars. The Slavs of Hungary 
fall into separate groups. In the northern part of Hungary arc the 
Slovaks. In the southern and particularly the southwestern n* 
part are Serbs and Croatians. Of these the Croatians were CroatUni 
the only ones who had a separate and distinct personality. They had 
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never been enlirely absorbed in Hungary, they had liad their own history, 
and their own institutions. In r868 the Magyars made a compromise 
■with Croatia, similar to the compromise they had themselves concluded 
■with Austria in the year preceding. In regard to all Uic other races, 
Ths policy of iiow^ver, the Magyars resolved to Magyarize them early 
Magyariza- and thoroughly. This policy they have steadily persisted 

*‘™ in. They have insisted upon the use oi the Magyar lan- 

guage in public olEces, courts, schools, and in the railway service — wher- 
ever, in fact, it has been possible. It is stated that there is not a single 
inscription in any post-office or railway station in all Hungary except in 
the Magyar language. The Magyars have in fact refused to make any 
concessions to the various peoples who live ■with them within the boun- 
daries of Hungary. They have, indeed, tried in e^very way to stamp out 
all peculiarities. For nearly fifty years this policy has been carried out 
and it has not succeeded. Hungary has not been Magyarized because 
Redstance the power of resistance of Slovaks, Croatians, Slavonians, 
of the sieve Roumanians has proved too strong, But in the attempt, 
which has grown sharper and shriller than ever in the last decade, the 
Magyar minority has stopped at nothing. It has committed innumer- 
able tricks, acts of arbitrary power, breaches of the law, in order to 
crush out all opposition. Political institutions have been distorted 
into engines of ruthless oppression, political life has steadily deterio- 
rated in character and purpose, under the influence of this overmaster- 
ing purpose which has recognized no hounds. Hungary, which boasts 
itself a land of freedom, has ensured freedom only to the dominant race, 
the Magyars. But for the other races Hungary has been a land of 
unbridled despotism. Every imaginable instrument bas been used to 
crush the Slavs or convert them into Magyars — corrup- 
SrSa* administrative service, in 

* the control of elections, persecution of all independent 

newspapers, suppression of schools, the firm determination to prevent 
these subject peoples, for that they virtually are though theoretically 
fellow-citizens, from developing thdr own languages, literatures, arts, 
economic life, ideals. The situation has been galling to the Slavs and 
A tigliae of peoples. Magyar misrule has steadily inaeased in 
0**'"' "rioa “dcoaityj has in our time vitiated and corrupted the na- 

tional life and has made Hunga,ry a tinder box where dis- 
affection may blaze up at any moment. It is an odious history of op- 
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pression and a danger spot for Europe. Not until the Magyars recog- 
nize that the other races living within Hungary have the same rights as 
they, not until they adopt a policy of fair play and justice, instead of 
amalgamation by force, will Hungary be in a healthy condition. Hun- 
gary has not been Magyarised. But radal animosities have been raised 
to the highest pitch and constitute a most alarming menace. Any 
detailed study of the relations of the dominant Magyars with the Croar 
tians, the Serbs, tlie Slovaks, the Roumanians, would amply prove these 
statements. 

The reply to these assertions, given by the apologists of the Mag- 
yars, is that Hungarian law ejcptessly and carefully recognizes the abso- 
lute equality of all the various elements and they point to the Law of 
1868 which guarantees the “Equal Rights of Nationalities.” ^ 

This law is admirable and enlightened and was composed isss a dead 
in the finely liberal spirit of Francis Deak, who indeed was 
its chief author, But this law is a dead letter, and it has been a dead 
letter almost from the time of its passage. It has not been repealed, 
as the advantage of having so liberal an enactment to point to for the 
purpose of silencing critics and throwing dust in foreign eyes has been 
apparent to the Magyar tyrants. But the spirit of Francis Dedk long 
ago passed out of the governing circles of Himgary. 

That many Roumanians in Transylvania desue separation from 
Hungary and incorporation in the Kingdom of Roumania, that many 
of the Serbs or Slavs of southern Hungary desire annexation to the 
Kingdom of Servia, need occasion no surprise. Unless the Slavs of 
Hungary receive justice, which they never have received, they wiU he 
an element of danger to the kingdom. There is no evidence to show 
that the Magyars have learned this lesson. 

Moreover, in recent years a party has arisen among the Magyars 
themselves, under the leadership of Frands Kossuth, son of Louis Kos- 
suth of 1848, which is opposed to the Compromise of 1867, and wishes 
to have Hungary more independent than she is. This party demands 
that Hungary shall have her own diplomatic corps, shall control her 
relations with foreign countries independently of Austria, and shall 
possess the right to have her own tariff. Particularly does it demand 
the use of Magyar in the Hmgarian part of the army of the dual mon- 
archy — a demand pressed passionately, but always resisted with un- 
shaken firmness by the Emperor, Francis Joseph, who considered that 
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the safety of the state is dependent upon liaving one language in use 
in the army, that there may not be confusion and disas- 
ter on the battlefield. Scenes of great violence arose 
over this question, both in Parhament and outside of 
it, but the Emperor would not yield. Government was 
brought to a deadloclr, and, indeed, for several years the Aus^eich 
could not be renewed, save by the arbitrary act of the Emperor, for 
a year at a time. Francis Joseph finally threatened, if forced to con- 
cede the recognition of the Hungarian language, to couple with it the 
introduction of universal suffrage into Hungary, for which there is a 
growing popular demand. This the Magyars do not wish, fearing that 
it will rob them of their dominant poation by giving a powerful weapon 
to the politically inferior but more numerous races, and that they will, 
therefore, ultimately be submerged by the Slavs about them. Less 
than twenty-five pet cent of the adult male population of Hungary at 
present possess the vote. The normal operation of political institutions 
has been seriously interrupted by the violent character of the discussions 
arising out of these extreme demands for racial monopoly and national 
independence. Parliamentary freedom has practically disappeared and 
Hungary has, in recent years, been ruled quite despotically. 

The House of Hapsburg has lost since 1815 the rich Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom (1859-66). It has gained, however, Bosnia and 
T«oliori«i Herzegovina. As a result of the Russo-Turkish war of 
gains sad iSjy these Turkish provinces were handed over by tlie 

losaaa. Congress of Berlin of 1878 to Austria-Hungary to “occupy" 
and “administer." The Magyars at the time opposed the assumption 
of these provinces, wishing no more Slavs within the monarchy, but 
despite their opposition they were taken over, so strongly was the Em- 
peror in favor of it. This acqui^on of these Balkan countries rendered 
Austria-Hungary a more important and aggressive factor in all Balkan 
politics, and in the discussions of the so-called Eastern Question, the 
future of European Turkey. In October, igo8, Austria-Hungary de- 
clared these provinces formally annexed. The great significance of 
this act will be discussed later in connection with the very recent his- 
tory of southeastern Europe and the causes of the War of 1914. 

On November 21, 1916, Francis Joseph died after a reign of nearly 
sixty-eight years. He was succeeded by his grand-nephew who assumed 
the title of Charles I. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


ENGLAND FROM 1815 TO 1868 


Widesjiead 
and liene- 
fidal liila- 
ence of the 
French 
RevolvtlDn 


The French Revolution had set in motion a wave of salutary 
reform which swept away numberless abuses, and demolished or trans- 
formed outworn and harmful institutions, not only in 
Fiance but in other European states. To the credit rf the 
Revolution is therefore due a decided improvement in the 
conditions of life in many countries, notably in France, 
Germany, and Italy. But upon one country its eSect was 
wholly unfortunate. England had long needed a thoroughgoing reor- 
ganization of her Institutions and poUcies, if they were to conform to 
even an elementary conception of justice. The ablest writers and 
„ , . thinkers had long ago indicated in unambiguous language 

III imfotta- ,, , .11, , 

nata iniiu- the changes that were required and that were feasible, and 
Ettriand”* ® statesman like William Pitt had recognized the force of 
their criticisms and was disposed to undertake the work of 
qmckeiung the national life by breathing a new spirit into it. Then came 
the Revolution, enthusiastically hailed at first by the more liberal- 
minded as the dawn of a new and happier era. But conservative 
Englishmen were outraged by the attacks oi the French upon prop- 
erty dghts and social discriminations and, when the excesses of the 
Revolution came, the vast majority of them were frightened by the 
The atlfl change. Would not any reform lead to the 

conienatiem same excesses in Ei^^and? This was the chord all English 
of England conservatives, led by the rhetorical Edmund Burke, con- 
tinually harped upon. The result was that reform had no chance in 
England from 1^93 to 1815 , that changes which would have been an 
unqualified blessmg were delayed for a whole gederation. 

I Even after the long war with France was over and the battle of 
j Waterloo was won, the same unreasonable dread of any change contin- 
jued and the same attitude of stifi, implacable opposition to all reform. 
This unbending, undeviating hostility to ail change on the part of the 
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British Parliament, controlled during all this pciiod by the Tory patty, 
is easily undeistood when we come to examine the structure of English 
institutions and English public and private life. The Revolution pro- 
claimed the doctrine of equality and proceeded to abolish privilege. 
But England was conspicuously a land of privilege, of E„gi,uui , 
glaring discriminations between social classes, a land em- tund of the 
phatically of the Old Regime. Inequality, of a pronounced 
character, reigned in church and state and school. 



TttL Oto rAiaiAMcm Buhdium in i8s+ 

Aftei an oqualmt by R Ilnvcl!. 

Power rested with the aristocracy, composed of the nobility and the 
gentry. The "local self-government" of England, so much praised and 
idealized abroad, as if it were government of the people, coramandins 
by the people, did not exist. In the county governments positioa of 
the bcal nobility filled most of the in^oitant offices; in ^ “taity 
the borough governments their influence was generally decisive. In the 
national government, that is, in Parliainent, the aristocracy was solidly 
entrenched. The House of Lords was composed almost exclusively of 
large Bmded proprietors. This was the very bulwark of the dominant 
socM class. But the House of Commons was another stronghold 
hardly less secure. This body, generally supposed to represent the 
commoners oI England, conspicuously failed to do so. Its composition 
was truly extraordinary. 
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The House of Commons in iSis consisted of 658 members; 489 of 
these -were returned by England, 100 by Ireland, 45 by Scotland, 24 by 
The Homo Wales. There were three lands of constituencies, the 
of CommonB counties, the boroughs, and the universities. In England 
each county had two members, and nearly ail of the boroughs had 
two each, though a few had but one. Representation had no rela- 
tion to the size of the population in either case. A large county and 
The system county, a large borough and a small borough, had 

of rejtessii- the same number of members. In times past the king had 
possessed the right to summon this town and that to send 
up two burgesses to London. Once pven that right it usually retained 
it. If a new town should grow up, the monarch might give it the right, 
but he was not obliged to. Since 1625 only two new boroughs had been 
created. Thus the constitution of the House of Commons had become 
stereotyped at a time when population was increasing and was also 
shifting greatly from old centers to new. A growing inequality in 
the representation was a feature of the political system. Thus the 
county and borough representation of the ten southern counties of 
England was 237, and of the thirty others only 252; yet the latter had 
a population neatly three times as large as the former. All Scotland 
returned only 43 members, while the single En^sh county of Cornwall 
(including its boroughs, of course) returned 44. Yet the population of 
Scotland was eight times as large as that of Cornwall. 

The suffrage in the coimties was imiforjn, and was enjoyed by those 
who owned land yielding them an income of forty shillings a year. 
But as this worked out it gave a very restricted suffrage. The county 
The cmmtj voters were chiefly the men who had large country estates, 
suffiaae tligjj. dependents. Counties in which there were so 

few voters could be easily controlled by the wealthy landowners. In 
all Scotland there were not three thousand county voters; yet the popu- 
lation of Scotland was nearly two millions. Fife had 240 voters, Crom- 
arty 9. The climax was reached in Bute, where there were 21 voters 
out of a population of 14,000, only one of whom lived in the county. On 
a certain occasion only one voter attended the election meeting of that 
county. He constituted himself chairman, nominated himself, called the 
list of voters, and declared himself elected to Parliament. 

Such was the situation in the counties of Great Britain, which re- 
turned 186 members to the House of Commons. But more Important 
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were the boroughs, which returned 467 members.* In the boroughs, 
too, the influence of the landowning and wealthy class The euffrage 
was even greater and more decisive than in the counties. tonmalu 
The boroughs were of several kinds or types — nomination boroughs, 
rotten or close boroughs, boroughs in which there was a considerable 
body of voters, boroughs in which the suffrage was almost demo- 
cratic. It was die existence of tire first two classes that ifomination 
contributed the most to the popular demand for the reform or pocket 
of the House. In the nomination boroughs, the right to ’>'>"'*‘6'“' 
choose the two burgesses was completely in the hands of the patron. 
Such places might have lost all their inhabitants, yet, representation 
bang an attribute of geographical areas rather than of population, 
these places were still entitled to their two members. Thus Corfe 
Castle was a ruin. Old Sarum a green mound, Gatton was part of a 
park, while Dunwich had long been submerged beneath the sea, yet 
these places, entirely without inhabitants, still had two members each 
in the House of Commons, because it had been so decided centuries 
before, when they did have a population, and because the English 
Pariiament took no account of changes. Thus the owner of the ruined 
wall, or the green mound, or this {articular portion of the bottom of 
the sea, had the right of nomination. 

In the rotten or dose boroughs the members were elected by the cor- 
poration, that is, by the mayor and aldennen, or the suffrage was in the 
hands of voters, who, however, were so few, from a dozen to Kotton 
fifty in many cases,® and generally so poor that the patron 
could easily influence them by bribery or intimidation to choose his 
candidates. Elections in such cases were a mere matter of form. It 
has been stated that in 1793, 245 members were notoriously returned 
by the influence of 128 peers. Thus peers, themselves sitting in the 
House of Lords, had representatives sitting in the other House. Lord 
Lonsdale thus returned nine members, and was known as “premier’s 
cat-o’-nine-tails." Others returned six, five, four apiece. Some would 
sell their appointments to the highest bidder. Some of the most honor- 
able and useful members bought thdr seats as the only way of getting 
into Parliament on an independent basis, though they utterly detested 
the system. Thus at that time a considerable majority of the members 

’ The universities returned 5 members. 

® Ninety members represented pieces oi less than jo voters each. 
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of the House of Commons was relumed through the influence of a 
small body of men who at the same time controlled the other House. 

There were some boroughs with a fairly large or even democratic 
electorate. Here bribery was resorted to by tire rich, whicli was easily 
possible and greatly encouraged by the fact that the polls were kept 
open for fifteen days. On the other hand there were large cities like 
TJmepre- Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, which had no 
seated cities representation at all in the House of Commons, although 
they had a population of seventy-five or a hundred thousand or more. 
Well might the younger Pitt exclaim; “This House is not the represen- 
tation of the people of Great Britain; it is the representation of nominal 
boroughs, of ruined and exterminated towns, of noble families, of wealthy 
individuals, of foreign potentates.” The government of England was 
not representative, but was oligarchical. 

Closely identified with the State, and, like the State, thoroughly 
permeated with the principle of special privileges, was another body, 
.fjj, the Church of England. Though there was absolute teli- 

Eitobiiaiicd gious liberty in Great Britam, tliough men might worship 
as they saw fit, tlic position of the Anglican Church was 
one greatly favored. Only members of that church possessed any real 
political power. No Catholic could be a member of Parliament, or hold 
any office in the state or municipality. In theory Protestants who dis- 
sented from the Anglican Church were likewise excluded from holding 
office. In practice, however, they were enabled to, by the device of the 
so-called Act of Indemnity, an act passed each year by Parliament, 
pardoning them for having held the positions iUogally during the year 
just past. The position of the Dissenter was both burdensome and 
Dtsseiiteia humiliating. He had to pay taxes for the support of the 
Church of England, though he did not belong to it. He 
had to register his place of worship with authorities of the Church of 
England. He could only be married by a clergyman of that church, 
unless he were a Quaker or a Jew. There was no such thing as civil 
marriage, or marriage by dissenting clergymen. A Roman Catholic or 
a Dissenter could not graduate from Cambridge, could not even enter 
Oxford, owing to the religious tests exacted, which only Anglicans could 
meet. The natural result of the supremacy of this church was that 
those entered it who were influenced by self-interest, who were ambi- 
' tious for political preferment, for social advancement, or for an Oxford 
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or Cambridge education for their sons. It was “ungentlemanlike” to 
be a Dissenter. 

The great institutions of England, therefore, were controlled by the 
rich, and in the interests of the rich. Legislation favored the powerful, 
the landed nobility, and the rich class of manufactm'ers that was grow- 
ing up, whose interests were similar. The immense mass of the people 
received scant consideration. Their education was woe- The people 
fully neglected. Probably three-fourths of the children of “sglectod 
England did not receive the slightest instruction. Laborers were for- 
bidden to combine to improve their conditions, which the state itself 
never dreamed of improving. Even their food was made artificially 
dear by tarills on breadstuEEs passed in the interests of the landlords. 
The reverse side of the picture of English greatness and power and pros- 
perity was gloomy in the extreme. England was in need of sweeping 
and numerous reforms to meet the demands of modern liberalism, 
whether in politics or economics or in social institutions. 

The demand for reform, checked by the Revolution and by the 
long struggle with France, was resumed after the final victory erver 
Napoleon at Waterloo. It drew its main strength from 
the deep and widespread wretchedness of the people. For, 
contrary to all expectations, peace did not bring happiness 
and prosperity but rather intense suffering and hatred of 
class against class. Manufacturers were obliged to discharge thousands 
of workmen, because the demand for British goods fell off after the peace 
owing to the resumption of manufacturing in the conti- Lack of 
nentd countries. At the time when the number of labor- 
ers was greater than the demand 200,000 or more men were added to 
the labor market by the reduction of the army and navy. Furthermore, 
the next few years saw a aeries of bad harvests. By these and by the 
Corn Law of iStj, bread was made dearer. Add also the fact that the 
modem industrial or factory system was painfully supplanting the old 
system of household industries and temporarily throwing multitudes out 
of employment, or employing them under hard, even inhuman condi- 
tions, and it is not difficult to understand the widespread, desperate 
discontent of the mass of the population. Parliament, an organ of the 
rich minority, refused to help them; it even forbade them to help them- 
selves, for it was a misdemeanor for workmen to combine. If they 
did they would be sent to jail. Labor was unorganized. 
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The demand for reforms came primarily from the poor and disheart- 
ened masses, who possessed a remarkable leader in the person of William 
WiiUam Cobbett, the son of an agricultural laborer. For some 
Ckibbett years Cobbett had published a liberal periodical called 
“ rfe Weekly Political Register” in which he had opposed the Govern- 
ment. In i8i6 he reduced the price of liis paper from a shilling to two- 
pence, made his appeal dhectly to the laboring class, and became their 
guide and spokesman. The effect was instantaneous. For the first 
time the lower class had an organ, cheap, moreover brilliantly written, 
for Cobbett’s literary ability was such that a London paper, the Stand- 
ard, declared that for clearness, force, and power of copious illustration • 
he was unrivaled since the lime of Swift. Cobbett was the first great 
popular editor, who for nearly thirty years, with but little interruption, 
expressed in his weekly paper the wishes and the emotions of the labor- 
ing classes. He was a great democratic leader, a powerful popular edi- 
tor, a pugnacious and venomous opponent of the existing regime, a 
champion of the cause of parliamenlary reform. 

Jor Cobbett persuaded the worldng people that they must first get 
the right to vote before they could got social and economic reforms. 
ParUunea- Parliamentary reform must have precedence. Let the 
tuy refarm people get political power, let them change Parliament 
from the organ of a narrow class into a truly national assembly, and then 
they could abolish the evils from wMch they suffered, and put useful 
statutes into force. He demanded, therefore, universal suffrage. Other 
leaders appeared, also, and a conadcrablc fermentation of ideas among 
the unpropertied and working classes characterized these years. 

But against these demands of the disinherited the Tory party hard- 
ened its heart Scenting in every popular movement a new French 
Revolution it made no attempt to study or remove grievances but was 
resolved to go tef any length to stamp out the troublesome spirit of unrest 
Svapendon period of sorry reaction culminated in the 

it Hibeai suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, a grave measure 
which only the direst necessity could justify; also in the 
passage of so-called Gag Laws which stringently restricted the freedom 
of speech, of the press, and of public meeting and discussion which had 
long been the boast of England. This period of harsh government, of 
repressive legislation, which encroached gravely upon the traditiona' 
liberties of the British people, lasted for about five years. 
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In 1820 George III died at the age ol eighty-one. lie had lor many 
years been insane and the regency had been cxerdsed by Death of 
his son, who now became George IV and who reigned from Geoigo m 
1820 to 1830. 

After 1820 a change gtadualiy came over the political life of England. 
The Tory party still maiiitauicd its great majority in Parliament but 
several of the more reactionary members of the ministry ^ 

died or resigned, and their places were taken by men of a «n era of 
younger and more liberal generation, particularly by Can- 
ning. Peel, and Huskisson, who were able to make the Tory party an 
engine of partial reform. Canning, as Foreign Secretary, freed England’s 
foreign policy from all connection with the Holy Alliance. He boldly 
asserted the doctrine that each nation is free to determine jjejanca of 
its own form of government, which doctrine was the direct *ho Hoij 
opposite of that of Mettcmich. Huskisson’s reforms were 
economic and aimed at the liberation of commerce, by removing some of 
the restrictions which had, been thrown around the carrying trade, by 
reducing tariff duties on many articles of import, and by greatly simpli- 
fying the administration of the tariff system. 

Sir Robert Peel undertook at thb time tie reform of the Penal 
Code. That code was a disgrace to England and placed her far behind 
France and other countries. The punishment of death 
could be legally inflicted for about two hundred offenses — Cod* re- 
fer picking pockets, lor stealing live shillings from a store, 
or forty shiQings from a dwelling house, for stealing a flsb, for injuring 
Westminster Bridge, for sending threatening lettere. In 1823 the deatli 
penalty was abolished in about a hundred cases. 

Another reform of these years lay in the direction of greater religious 
liberty. The disabilities from which Protestant dissenters suffered were 
removed in 1828 by the abrogation of the requirement that ju„iitii)n of 
all office-holders should take the sacrament according to the leligioiia 
rites of the Church of England and should make a dedara- 
don against the doctrine of transubstajitiation. In the following year, 
after a long and bitter controversy which went to the very verge of 
dvil war, Parliament redressed the grievances of the Catholics by the 
passage of the Catholic Emancipation Act which permitted Catholic 
Catholics henceforth to sit in dther house of Parliament <™«iK!ipatioa 
and to hold, with a few exceptions, any municipal or national office. 
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This act established real pelitical cciualily between Catholics and 
Protestants. 

The retorms that have just been described were carried through by 
the Tory party. There was one retorm, however, more fundamental 
and important, which it was clear that tliat party would 
dSon'to'^ never concede, Ihe reform of Parliament itself. The ag- 
"uSiiOTi nifieant features of the parliamentary system have already 
been described. That they required profound alteration 
had been held by many of the Whigs for more Ilian fifty years. But 
the Whigs had been powerless to effect anything, having long been in 
the minority. A combination of circumstances, however, now brought 
about the downfall of the party so long dominant, and rendered pos- 
sible the great reform. George IV died on June 26, 1830, and was suc- 
ceeded by bis brother WiUiam IV (1830-1837) . The death of the mon- 
arch necessitated a new election of Parliament. The election resulted 
in a Tory loss of fifty members in the House of Commons. The Duke 
of Wellington was shortly forced to resign and the Whigs came in. Thus 
was broken the control the Tory party had exercised, with one slight 
mterruption, for forty-sbc years. 

Earl Grey, who for forty years had demanded pavliamonlary reform, 
now became prime minister. A ministry was formed with case, and 
Tiw tost included many able men, Durham, Russell, Brougham, 
Hefotm Bill Palmerston, Stanley, Melbourne, and on March i, 1831, ‘a 
Reform Bill was introduced in the House of Commons by Lord John 
RusseE. It aimed to effect a redistribution of seals on a more equi- 
table plan, and the establishment of a uniform franchise lor boroughs 
in place of the great and absurd variety of franchises then existmg. 
The redistribution of seats was based on two principles, the with- 
drawal of the right of representation from small, decayed boroughs and 
its bestowal upon large and wealthy towns Mtberto without it, 

The bill amazed the House by its comprehensive character and 
encouraged the reformers. Neither side hod expected so sweeping a 
change, The introduction of the bill precipitated a remarkable par- 
liamentary discussion, which continued with some intervals for over 
fifteen months, from March i, 1831, to June s, 1832. 

Lord John Russell in his introduction of the measure, after stating 
that the theory of the British Constitution was no taxation without rep- 
resentation, and after showing that in former times Parliament had 
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been truly rcprcscutalivc, said that it was no longer so. “A stranger who 
was told that this country is unparalleled in wealth and in- 
dustry, and more civilized and more enlightened than any Russell’s 
country was before it — that it is a country that prides itself 
on its freedom, and that once in every seven years it elects representatives 
from its population to act as the guardians and preservers of that free- 
dom — would be anxious and curious to see how that representation is 
formed, and how tlic people choose their representatives, to whose faith 
and guardianship they entrust their free and liberal institutions. Such a 
person would be very much astonished if he were taken to a ruined mound 
and told that the mound sent two representatives to Parliament; if he 
were taken to a stone wall and told that three niches in it sent two repre- 
sentatives to Parliament; if he were taken to a park where no houses 
were to be seen, and told that that park sent two representatives to Par- 
liament. But if he were told all this, and were astonished at hearing it, he 
would be still more astonished if he were to see large and opulent towns, 
full of enterprise and industry and intelligence, containing vast magazines 
of every species of mamdacLures, and were then told that these towns 
sent no reprcscntalives to Parliament.” 

This spcccli inaugurated a resounding and a bitter debate. Oppo- 
nents of llio measure flatly denied that Uie population of a town had 
ever had anything to do with its rcptcaenlalion or that rep- tagm/eats 
rosentation and taxation were in any way connected in the foranasgainst 
British ConsUtution, They said that some of the greatest ™ 
men in parliamentary annals had entered the House of Commons as the 
representatives of tliose nomination and rotten borouglis now so vigor- 
ously denounced, — which was true, as the cases of the younger Pitt, 
Burke, Canning, Fox and others showed. To which Macaulay retorted 
'bat “we must judge of tlie form of government by its general tendency, 
not by happy accidents,” and that if “ there were a law that the hundred 
tallest men in England should be members of Parliament, there would 
probably be some able men among those who would come into the House 
by virtue of this law.” 

Thus the debate went on, an unusual number of members partici- 
pating, But the bill did not have long to live. The Op- a,, 
position was persistent, dnd on April 19 tlie mmistry was felled, PwUb- 
defeated on an amendment. It resolved to appeal to the dissolved 
people. Parliament was dissolved and a, new election ordered. This 
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election took place in the summer of 1831 amid the greatest excitement 
and was one of the most momentous of the century. E'rom one end of 
the land to the other the cry was, “The bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
but the bill," There was some violence and intimidation of voters, and 
bribery on a large scale was practised on both sides. The question put 
the candidates was, “Will you support tlie bill or will you oppose it?" 
The result of the election was an overwhelnung victory for the 
reformers. 

On June 34, r83r. Lord John Russell introduced the second Reform 
Bill, which was practically the same as the first. The Opposition did 
Second not yield, but fought it indi by inch. They tried to wear 
Eetonn Bffl the ministry by making dilatory motions and innu- 
merable speeches which necessarily consisted of mere repetition. In 
the course of two weeks Sir Robert Peel spoke forty-eight times, 
Croker fifty-seven times, WethereU fifty-eight times. However, the 
DoJeated iy finally passed, September 2s, by a majority of 

the House of rod. It was then sent up to the House of Lords where 
it was quickly kflled (October 8, 1831). 

It was the Lords who chiefly profited by the existing system of nomi- 
nation and rotten boroughs, and they were enraged at the proposal to 
end it, They were determined not to lose the power it gave them. 

The defeat of the bill by the Upper House caused great iudignalion 
throughout the country. Apparently the Lords were simply greedy of 
their privileges. Again riots broke out in London and other towns, 
expressive of the popular feeling. Newspapers appeared in mourning. 
Bells were tolled, Threats of personal violence to the Lords were made, 
and in certain instances carried out Troops were called out in some 
places. England, it was widely felt, was on the brink of a civil war. 

Parliament was now prorogued. It reassembled December 6th, and 
on the 12th Lord John Russell rose again and introduced his third Re- 
Thiii form Bill. Again the same tiresome tactics of the Opposi- 
Refetm BUI gut the bill finally passed the House of Commons, 

March 23, 1S32, by a majority of ti6. 

Again the bill was before tlie Lords, who showed the same disposi- 
tion to defeat it as before. The situation seemed hopeless. Twice the 
Commons had passed the bill with the manifest and express approval of 
the people, Were they to be foiled by a chamber based on hereditary 
privilege? Riots, monster demonstrations, acrimonious and bitter de- 
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nunciation, showcil once more the temper of the people. There was oite 
way only in whicli the raea,snrc could be carried. The King might create 
enough new peers to give its supporters a majority in the House of Lords. 
This, however, William IV at first refused to do. The Grey ministry 
consequently resigned. The King appealed to the Duke of Wellington 
to form a mmistry. The Duke tried but failed. The King then gave 
way, recalled Earl Grey to power and signed a paper staling, “The King 
grants permission to Earl Grey and to his Chancellor, Lord Brougham, 
to create such a number of peers as will be sufScient to insure the passing 
of the Reform Bill.” The peers were never created. The The Bill 
threat sufficed. The bill passed the Lords, June 4, 1832, p*®®®** 
about 100 of its opponents absenting themselves from the House. It 
was signed and became a law. 

The bill bad undergone some changes during its passage. In its final 
form it provided that fifty-six nomination or dose boroughs with a popu- 
lation of less than 2,000 should lose their representation entirely; that 
thirty-two others with a population of less than 4,000 should lose one 
member each. The seats thus obtained were redistributed as follows: 
twenty-two large towns were given two members each; Rejigtriiu- 
twenty others were given one each, and the larger counties tion of 
were given additional members, sixty-five in all. There was 
no attempt to make equal electoral districts, but only to remove more 
flagrant abuses. Constituencies still differed greatly in population. 

The Reform Bill also altered and widened the suffrage. Previously 
the county franchise had depended entirely upon the ownership of land; 
that is, was limited to those who owned outright land of tio county 
an annual value of forty shillings, the forty-shilling free- (““'Ubp 
holders. The county suffrage was now extended to indude, under 
certain conditions, those who leased land. Thus in the counties the 
suffrage was dependent still upon the tenure of land, but not upon out- 
right ownership. 

In the boroughs a far greater change was made. The right to vote 
was given to all ten-pound householders, which meant all who owned 
or rented a house or shop or other building of an annual .j.],, 
rental value, with the land, of ten pounds. Thus the suf- boron^ 
fiage was practically given in boroughs to the wealthier 
middle dass. There was henceforth a uniform suffrage in boroughs, 
and a diversified suffrage in counties. 
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The Reform Bill of 1832 was not a democratic measure, but it made 
the House of Commons a truly representative body. It admitted to 
the sufiiage the wealthier middle class. The number of voters, partic- 
ularly in the boroughs, was considerably inaeased, but the laborers of 
England had no votes, nor had the poorer middle class. The average 
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ratio of voters to the whole population of Great Britain was about one 
to thirty. The measure, Oicrelorc, though regarded as final ^ 
by the Whig ministry, was not so regarded by the vast democritte 
majority, who were still disfranchised. No further alteration 
was made until 1867, but during the whole period there was a demand 
for extension. In 1831 and 1832 the people, by their monster meetings, 
riots, acts of violence, had helped greatly to pass the bill only to find 
when the struggle was over that others and not themselves had profited 
by their eSorts. 

The reforming activity of the Whigs, which had achieved the notable 
triumph of the great change in the House of Commons, continued un- 
abated for several years. Several measures of great im- ^ 

portance were passed by the reformed Parliament during WUg gov- 
the next few years. emment 

One of the first of these was the abolition of slavery in 1833. It had 
been long held by the Biitfsh courts that slavery could not exist in the 
British Isles, that the instant a slave touched the soil of England he be- 
came free. But slavery itself existed in the West Indies, in Mauritius, 
and in South Africa. There wore about 750,000 slaves in slavery in 
these colonies. To free them was a difficult matter lor it ooioniea 
was considered an interference with the rights of property, and it might 
ruin the prosperity of dm colonies. But there was a growing sensitive- 
ness to dm moral iniquity of the insdtudon and it was this that ulti- 
mately ensured the success of the anti-slavery agitation ably led by 
Wilberiorce and Zachary Macaulay, father of the historian. A bill was 
passed in August, 1833 decreeing that slavery sliould cease August i, 
1834, and appropriating a hundred million dollars as compensation to the 
slave owners for the loss of their property. The slave owners were not 
satisfied, considering the sum insufficient, but were obliged to acquiesce. 

Conscience was aroused at the same time by a cruel evil right at 
home, the employment, under barbarous conditions, of children in fac- 
tories. The employment of child labor in British industries ciud 
was one of the results of the rise of the modem factory 
system. It was early seen that much of the work done by macbineiy 
could be carried on by children, and as their labor was cheaper than that 
of adults they were swept into the factories in larger and larger numbers, 
and a monstrous evil grew up. They were, of course, the children of the 
poorest people. Many began this life of misery at the age of five or six, 
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more at the age ol eight or nine. Incredible as it may seem, they were 
often compelled to work twelve or fourteen hours a day. Half hour 
intervals were allowed for meals, but by a refincmeirt of cruelty they 
were expected to clean the machinery at sucli limes. Falling asleep at 
their work they were beaten by overseers or injured by falling against 
the machinery. In this inhuman regime there was no time or strength 
left for education or recreation or healthy development of any kind. 
The moral atmosphere in which the children worked was harmful in 
the extreme. Physically, intellectually, morally, the result could only 
be stunted human beings. 

This monstrous system was defended by political economists, manu- 
facturers, and statesmen in the name of individual liberty, in whose 
Hm system name, moreover, crimes have often been committed, the 
defendad liberty of the manufacturer to conduct his business without 
interference from outside, the liberty of the laborer to sell his labor 
under whatever conditions he may be disposed or, as might more prop- 
erly be said, compelled to accept A Parliament, however, which had 
been so sensitive to the wrongs of negro slaves in Janiaica, could not 
be indifierent to the late oi EngUsh children. Thus the long olforls of 
many English humanitarians, Robert Owen, Thomas Sadler, Ficlden, 
me Factoiy Lord Ashley, resulted in the passage of the Factory Act 
Act, 1683 of 1833 , wMch prohibited the employment in spinning and 

weaving factories of children under nine, made a maximum eight hour 
day for those from nine to thirteen, and of twelve for those from 
thirteen to eighteen. This was a very modest beginning, yet it repre- 
sented a great advance on die preceding policy of England. It was 
the first of a series of acts regulating the conditions of laborers in the 
interests of sodetyas a whole, acts which have become more numerous, 
more minute, and more drastic from 1833 to the present day. The 
idea that an employer may conduct his busmess entirely as he likes has 
no standing in modern English law. 

The reform spirit, which rendered the decade from 1830 to 1840 so 
Tie decay notable, achieved another vast improvement in the radi- 
os loces cal transformation of municipal government. Tlie local 
^^vem- sell-government of England enjoyed great fame abroad but 
was actually in a very sorry condition at home. Not only 
was the Parliament of 1830 the organ of an oligarchy, but so was the 
system of local government. 
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Municipal government was in the hands of very small groups. Thus 
In Cambridge, with a population of ao,ooo there were only iiS voters, 
in Portsmoutlr, with 46,000, only 102. In very numerous 
cases the situation was even worse and local government sltz for 
was in the Iiands ol the corpomtion, that is, the mayor and 

the common council. The mayor 
was chosen by the council and the 
councillors held office for life and 
had the right to fill all vacancies in 
their body. These governments 
were notoriously corrupt and noto- 
riously inefficient. Generally 
speaking, those Englishmen who 
lived in boroughs were not only not 
sdf-governed but were wretchedly 
misgoverned. 

In 183s a law was passed which 
provided for the election of town 
councillors by all the ruenfotm 
inhabitants who had of munidpii 
paid toes during the 
preceding three years. The coun- 
cil was to elect the mayor. It is 
estimated tliat about two million 
people thus secured the municipal 
vole. This was not democracy, 
but it was a long step toward it, 
and away from oligarchy. The 
sulrage has been widened since 
i835' 

In the midst of this period of reform occvurred a change in the occu- 
pancy of the throne. King William IV died June 20, 1837, and was 
succeeded by his niece, Victoria. The young Queen was j^ocosdon of 
the daughter of the Duke of Kent, fourth son of George Qaoen 
in. She was, at the time of her accession, eighteen years ^*'*”** 
of age. She had been carefully educated, but owing to the fact that 
William IV disliked her mother, she had seen very litde of court life, 
and was very little known. Carlyle, oppressed with all the weary weight 
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of tliia unintelligible world, pitied her, quite unnecessarily. “Poor little 
Queen!" said he, “she is at an age at wliich a girl can hardly be trusted 
to choose a bonnet for herselt; yet a task is laid upon her from whidi 
an archangel might shrink,” Not such was the mood of the Queen. 
She was buoyant and joyous, and entered with zest upon a reign which 
was to prove the longest in the annals of England. She impressed all 
gjj who saw her with her dignity and poise. Her political 

poUHoai education was conducted under tlie guidance, first of Leo- 

educaUnB Ei’n g of Belgium, her uncle, and after her accession, 

of Lord Melbourne, both of whom instilled in her muid the principles cf 
constitutional monarchy. The question of her marriage was important 
and was decided by herself. Summoning her cousin, Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg, into her presence, she offered him her hand — “a nervous 
thing to do,” as she afterward said, yet the only thing as "he would 
never have presiuned to take such a liberty” himself as to ask for the 
hand of the Queen of England. It was a marriage of affection. "She 
is as full of love as Juliet,” said Sir Robert Peel. Her married hie was 
exceptionally happy, and when the Prince Consort died twenty-one 
years later, she was inconsolable. During these years he was her con- 
stant adviser, and so complete was the harmony of their views that he 
was practically quite as much the ruler of the country as was she, 

As the Reform Bill of r832 had given tlio suffrage only to the upper 
part of the middle classes, as it excluded the working classes whether 
Demani for ^ country from all political power, it was only 

farthM p«r- natural that the latter should refuse to consider it a finality 
tomtaiy should agitate for tire e,xtcnsioa of the suffrage to 

themselves, particularly as they had helped decidedly to 
pass the great measure. Therefore the workingmen conducted a vehe- 
ment agitation for several years to secure the rights to which they felt 
they were as entitled as were those who were fortunate enough to be 
richer than they'. In a pamphlet entitled The Rotten House of Commons 
(December, 1835), Lovett, one of their leaders, proved from offldal 
returns that, out of 6,033,752 adult males living in the United Kingdom, 
only 839,519 were voters. He also showed that despite the reform of 
t832 there were great inequalities among the constituencies, that twenty 
The People's members were chosen by 2,411 votes, twenty more by 86,072, 
The immediate demands of the Radicals were expressed in 
“The People’s Charter,” or programme, a petition to Parliament drawn 
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up in iSjS. They (icmamlQl that the right to vole be given to every 
adult man, declaring, “We iierlorm the duties of Ireemen, we must 
have the privileges of freemen that voting be secret, by ballot rather 
than orally as was then the custom, so that every voter could be free 
from intimidation, and less ejqjosed to bribery; that property quali- 
fications for membership in the House be abolished; and that the 
members receive salaries so that poor men, laborers themselves and 
understanding the needs of laborers, might be elected to Parliament if 
the voters wished. They also demanded that the House of Commons 
should be elected, not for seven years, as was then the law, but simply 
for one year. The object of this was to prevent their representatives 
from misrepresenting them by proving faithless to their pledges or in- 
different or hostile to the wishes of the voters. Annual elections would 
give the voters the chance to punish such representatives speedily 
by electing others in their place. “The connection between the repre- 
sentatives and the people, to be beneficial, must be intimate,” said the 
petition. Such were the five points of the famous Charter designed to 
make Parliament representative of the people, not of a doss. Once 
adopted, it woa felt that the masses would secure control of the legisla- 
ture and could then improve their conditions. 

The Chartists had almost no influence in Parliament, and their agi- 
tation liad consequently to be carried on outside in workingmen's asso- 
dalions, in the cheap press, in popular songs and poems, in monster 
meetings addressed by impassioned orators, in numerous chuarta of 
and unprecedentedly large petitions. One of these was the Chartist 
presented in 1839. It was in Uie form of a large cylinder 
of parchment about four feet in diameter, and was said to have been 
signed by 1,286,000 persons. The petition was summarily rejected. 
Notwithstanding this failure another was presented in 1842, signed, it 
was asserted by over three million persons. Borne through the streets 
of London in a great procession it was found too large to he carried 
through the door of the House of Commons. It was therefore cut up 
into several parts and deposited on the floor. This, too, was rejected. 

In 1 848 another attempt was made. Encouraged by the French Revo- 
lution of that year the Chartists held a great national convention or 
people’s parliament in London, and planned a vast demonstration on 
behalf of the Charter. Half a million men were to accompany 'a new 
petition to Parliament, which it was expected would be overawed and 
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■would Uieu yield to so imposing a demand ol au insistent people. The 
Government ■was so alarmed that it entrusted the safety of London to 
the Duke ol Wellington, then seventy-nine years of age. His arrange- 
ments were made with his accustomed thoroughness. One hundred and 
seventy thousand special constables were enrolled, one ol whom was 
Louis Napoleon, who before the yaur was out was to be President ol the 
French Republic. The result was that tlic street demonstration was a 
failure, and the petition, examined by a connnittce ol the House, was 
found to contain, not 5,706,000 signatures, as asserted, but less than two 
million. It was summarily rejected. The movement died out owing to 
ridicule, internal quancls, but particularly because of the gro^wing pros- 
perity of the country, which resulted from the abolition of the Com 
Laws and the adoption of Free Trade. 

It is difficult to appraise the value and significance of this movement. 
Judged superficially and by immediate results the Chartists failed cora- 
Tk* signM- pletely. Yet most of the changes they advocated have 
cuce of tto since been brought about. There are now no property 
movemont qualifications for members of the House of Commons, and 
the secret ballot lias been secured; the suffrage is enjoyed by the 
immense majority of men, though not by all; members now receive 
salaries, and Parliaments arc now elected for five yoare. It seems that 
some of the tremendous impetus of England toward democracy, which 
grew so marked toward the dose of the nmeteenth century, was derived 
from this movement of the Chartists. 

Simultaneously with the Chartist movement anotlier was going on 
which had a happier issue. The adoption of the principle of free trade 
must always remain a great event in English history, and was the cul- 
mination of a remarkable movement that extended over forty years, 
though its most dedsive phase was concentrated into a few years of 
intense activity. The change was complete from a policy which England 
in common -with the rest of the world had followed for centuries and 
which other countries still follow. 

England had long believed in protection. Hundreds of artides were 
subject to duties as they entered the country, manufactured artides, 
Eaglaad'* materials. The most important single interest among 

policy of all those protected ■was agriculture. Corn is a word used 
in England to describe wheat and bread stuffs generally. 
The laws imporing duties on com were the keystone of the whole 
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system of protection. Tlie advocates of free trade necessarily therefore 
iilivered their fiercest assaults upon t!ie Corn Laws. If The Com 
these could be ovcrtlirown it was believed that the whole 
system would fall. But for a long while the landlord class was so en- 
trenched in political power tliat 
the law remained impregnable. 
The manufacturers and the mer- 
chants, however, were in favor of 
free trade, as the only way of en- 
larging the foreign market of Eng- 
land and thus keepmg Enghi 
factories miming and English 
workingmen employed. But for- 
eigners would buy English goods 
only if they might pay for them 
in their own commodities, their 
grain, their lumber. Again, as 
the population was increasing, 
England needed cheaper food. In 
iSgp there was founded in Man- 
chester, a great manufacturing 
center, the Anti-Corn Law League 
whose leader was Richard Cobden, a successful and traveled young 
business man, He was soon joined by John Bright, like .jj,, 
himself a manufacturer, unlike him one of the great popu- Com-Uw 
lar orators of the nineteenth century. The methods of the 
League were businesslike and thorougL Its campaign was one of per- 
suasion. It distributed a vast number of pamphlets, sent out a corps 
of speakers to deliver lectures, setting forth the leading arguments in 
favor of free trade. Year after year this process of argumentation went 
on. It was an earnest and sober attempt to convince Englishmen that 
they should completdy reverse their commercial policy in the interest of 
their own prosperity. But it does not seem that this agitation would 
have succeeded in securing the repeal of the Corn Laws had it not been 
for a great natural calamity, the Irish famine of 1845. 

The food of the vast majority of the Irish people was the famine of 

potato. More than half of the eight millioii inhabitants of 

Ireland depended upon it alone lor sustenance and with a large part of 
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the rest it was the chief article of diet. Now this crop completely Med, 
owing to a disease that had set in. Famine came and tens of thousands 
Repeal of perished from starvation. The only way to rescue the 
the Com Laws population was to rciieal the Corn Laws and thus let in 
the food supplies of the Continent, to lake tlic place of Ihe blighted 
potato. In 1846, under this 
tremendous pressure, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel canied against bitter 
opposition the repeal of the 
Com Laws. There stiU re- 
mained after this many duties 
in the English 
tariff but the key- 
dutieB grad- stone of the whole 
myei' system of protec- 
tion was re- 
moved. One after another 
during the next twenty years 
the remaining duties were re- 
moved. England still has a 
tariff but it is for revenue only, 
not for the protection of Eng- 
lish industries. Nearly all of 
the revenue from the present 
tariff comes from the duties on 
tobacco, tea, sphits, wine, and 
sugar, mostly commodities not 
produced in England. England is absolutely dependent upon other 
countries for her food supplies. 

The twenty years succeeding the repeal of the Corn Laws were years 
of quiescence and transition. Comparatively few changes of impor- 
Libor tance were made in l^islation. Those of greatest signifi- 
legiBiaUm concgjjied the regulation of employment in factories 

and mines. Such legislation, merciful in its immediate effects and mo- 
mentous in the reach of the principles on which it rested, was enacted 
particularly during the decade from 1840 to 1850. The initial step in 
such legislation hod been taken m the Factory Act of 1833, already de- 
scribed, a law that regulated somewhat the conditions under which chil- 
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drcn and women could be employed in tlm lextilo industries. But labor 
was improlectcd in many other uidustrics, in which gross abuses pre- 
vailed. One oi the most famous parliamentary reports of the nine- 
teenth century was that of a commission appointed to investigate the 
conditions in mines. Publisltcd in 1842, its amazmg reve- Repflation 
lations revolted public opinion and led to quick action. It of labor 
showed that children of five, six, seven years of age were 
employed underground in coal mines, girls as well as boys; that women 

as well as men labored under con- 
ditions fatal to health and morals; 
that Uie hours were long, twelve 
or fourteen a day, and the dangers 
great. They were veritable beasts 
of burden, dragging and pushing 
carts on hands and knees along 
narrow and low passageways, in 
which it was impossible to stand 
erect. Girls of eight or ten carried 
heavy buckets of coal on their 
bocks up sleep ladders many limes 
a day. The revelations were so 
astounding and sickening tlM a 
law was passed in 1842 which ior« 
bade the employment of women 
„ „ - and girls in mines, and which per- 

After piuntins by John Lbmcit ™ employment of boys of 

ten lor only three days a week. 

Once embarked on this policy of protecting the economically depend- 
ent classes. Parliament was forced to go furllier and further in the gov- 
ernmental regulation of private industry. It has enacted Factory 
a long series of statutes which it is here impossible to 
describe, so extensive and minute are their provisions. The series is 
being constantly lengthened. 

In these various acts of legislation just described and in other ways 
England showed during those middle years of the century that she was 
outgrowing old forms of thought and organization and was evidently 
tending more and more toward democracy. Yet this general trend was 
not minored in her political life and institutions. Parliament remained 
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what the Reform Bill of 1S32 had tnitde it. From 1832 to iSfiy there was 
no alteration cither in the franchise or in the distribution of seats in the 
House of Commons. This was the era of middle class rule, as its pred- 
ecessor had been one of aristocratic rule. 

But during this period the demand was frequently made that the 
suffrage be extended. Not more than one man in six then had the right 
to vote— only "the ten-pound householders.” In 1866, aanand 
to meet the growing demand Gladstone, leader of the lot a wider 
House of Commons under the Earl Russell ministry, pro- 
posed a moderate extension of the suffrage. The very moderation sealed 
its doom, as it aroused no enthusiasm among the people. There was no 
sign that the people wanted this measure and therefore the Rjfonn aj. 
Conservatives, joined by many Liberals, joyously killed it. fcated in 
The ministry thereupon resigned and Lord Derby became ’■*** 
prime minister, with Disraeli the leading member of the cabinet. The 
Conservatives were once mote in power, and the opponents of reform 
thought that they had effectually stemmed the advance toward democ- 
racy. Never were politicians more completely deceived. The rejection 
of even this modest measure aroused the people to indignation. Glad- 
stone lost all his timidity and became a fiery apostle of an extensive re- 
form. “You cannot fight against the future; time is on our side” was 
a Gladslonian phrase that now became a battle cry. John Bright, 
with ill-concealed menace, incited the people to renew tlie scenes of 
1832. Great popular demonstrations of the familiar kind occurred in 
favor of the bill. The people were manifestly in earnest. 

Seeing this, and feeling that reform was inevitable, and that, such 
being the case, the Conservative party might as well reap the advan- 
tages of granting it as to allow those advantages to accrue 
to others, Disraeli in the following year, 1867, introduced a carried by 
Reform BiU. This was remodeled almost entirely by the 
Liberals, who, led by Gladstone, defeated the proposals of 
the minislry time after time, and succeeded in having their own prin- 
ciples incorporated in the measure. The bill as finally passed was largely 
the work of Gladstone, practically everything he asked being in the end 
conceded, but it was the audacity and subtlety and resourcefulness of 
Disraeli that succeeded in getting a very racfical bill adopted by the very 
same legislators who the year before had rejected a moderate one. 

The bill, as finally passed in August, 1867, closed the rule of the 
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middle cliiss iu England, and niadr England a dciiKK'i'at.y. Tlic fran- 
Pnivislons ehisc in boroughs was given lu nil housoholdcre. Thus, 
of the bin instead of ten-pound householders, all householders, wlrat- 
ever the value of their houses, were admitted; also, all lodgers who liad 
occupied for a year lodgings of the value, unfurnished, of ten pounds, 
or about a dollar a week. In the counties the suffrage was given to all 
those who owned property yielding five pounds clear income a year, 
rather than ten pounds, as previously; and to all “occupiers” who paid 
at least twelve pounds, rather than fifty pounds, as hitherto. Thus the 
better class of laborers ui the boroughs, and practically all tenant farm- 
ers in the counties, received the vote. By this bill the number of voters 
was nearly doubled. ' 

So sweeping was the measure that the prime minister himself. Lord 
Derby, called it a “leap in the dark.” Carlyle, forecasting a dismal 
future, called it "shooting Niagara.” Robert Lowe, whose memorable 
attacks had been largely instrumental in defeating the meager measure 
of the year before, now said, “we must educate our masters.” It should 
be noted that during the debates on this bill, John Stuart Mill made a 
strongly reasoned speech in favor of granting the suffrage to women. 
The House considered the proposition highly humorous. Nevertheless 
this movement, then in its very beginnmg, was destined to persist 
and grow. 
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ENGLAND SINCE 1868 

There is little doubt that the Conservatives expected to be rewarded 
for passing the Reform Bill of 1867, as the Liberals had been for passing 
that of 1832, thought, that is, that the newly enfranchised would, out 
of gratitude, continue them in office. If so, they were destined to a 
great disappointment, for the eleclions of 1868 resulted in giving the 
Liberals a majority of a hundred and twenty in the House of Com- 
mons. Gladstone became the head of what was to prove a very notable 
ministry. 

Gladstone possessed a more commanding majority than any prime 
minister had had since 1832. As the enlargement of tire franchise in 
1832 had been succeeded by a period of bold and sweeping The Great 
reforms, so was that of 1867 to be. Gladstone was a per- Mlniatry 
feet representative of the prevailing national mood. The recent cam- 
paign had shown tliat the people were ready for a period of reform, of 
ingjortanl consliucLivc legislation. Supported by such a majority, and 
by a public opinion so vigorous and enthusiastic, Gladstone stood forth 
master of the situation. No statesman could hope to have more favor- 
able conditions attend his entrance into power. He was the head of a 
strong, united, and resolute party and several men of great ability were 
members of his cabinet, 

The man who thus became prime minister at the age of fifty-nine 
was one of the notable figures of modern English history. His parents 
were Scotch. His father had hewed out his own career, and from small 
beginnings had, by energy and talent, made himself one of the wealth- 
iest and most influential men in Liverpool, and had been elected a 
member of Parliament. Young William Ewart Gladstone 
received “the best education then going” at Eton College ewmi 
and Oxford University, in both of which institutions he 
stood out among his fellows. At Eton his most intimate 
friend was Arthur Hallam, the man whose splendid eulogy is Tennyson’s 
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In Memorim. His career at Oxford was crowned by brilliant scholarly 
successes, and here he also distinguished himself as a speaker in the 
Union, the university debating club. Before leaving the university his 
thought and indination were to take orders in the church, but his father 
was opposed to this and tlie son yielded. In 1833 he took his seat in 
E trance House of Commons as representative for one of the 

inl> rotten boroughs which the Reform Bill of the previous year 

Paiiiament abolished. He was to be a member of that body 

for over skty years, and for more than half that time its leading mem- 
ber, Before attaining the premiership, therelore, in 186S, he had had a 
long political career and a varied training, had held many offices, cul- 
minating in the Chancellorship of the Exchequer and the leadership of 
the House of Commons. Beginning as a Conservative (Macaulay called 
him in 1838 the “rising hope of the stern and unbending Tories"), he 
came under the influence of Sir Robert Peel, a man who, conservative 
by instinct, was gifted with unusual prescience and adaptability, and 
who possessed the courage required to be inconsistent, the wisdom to 
change as the world changed. Gladstone had, alter a long period of 
transition, landed in the oppoate camp, and was now the leader of the 
ie«4er of Liberal Party. By reason of his business ability, shown in 

th« Liberal the management of the nation’s finances, his knowledge of 

parliamentary history and procedure, his moral fervor, his 
devation of tone, his intrepidity and courage, his reforming spirit, and 
his remarkable eloquence, he was eminently qualified for leadership. 
When almost sixty he became prime minister, a position he was destined 
Gladstone's ^ times, displaymg marvelous intellectual and 
Hist physical energy. His administration, lasting from 1868 to 

UM called the Great Ministry. The key to his policy 

is found in his remark to a friend when the summons 
came from the Queen for him to form a ministry: "My mission is 
to pacify Irdand." The Irish question, in fact, was to be the most 
Dominance absorbing interest of Mr. Gladstone’s later political career, 
of Irish dominating ail four of his ministries. It has been a very 
ouestions ^ decisive factor in English politics 

for the last fifty years. 

To understand this question, a brief survey of Irish history in the 
nineteenth century is necessary. Ireland was all through the century 
the most discontented and wretched part of the British Empire. While 
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England consUnlly grew in numbers and wealth, Ireland dccruiml 
in population, and her misery increased. Ireland was inhabited by 
two peoples, the native Irish, who were Catholics, and settlers from 
England and Scotland, who were for the most part Anglicans or 
Presbyterians. The latter were a small but powerful minority. 

The fundamental cause of the Irish question lay in the fact that 
Ireland was a conquered country, that the Irish were a subject race. 
As early as the twelfth century the English began to in- g . 
vade the island. Attempts made by the Irish at various conquBted 
times during six hundred years to repel and drive out the 
invaders only resulted in rendering their subjection more complete and 
more galling. Irish insurrections have been pitilessly punished, and race 
hatred has been the consuming emotion in Ireland for centuries. The 
contest has been unequal, owing to the far greater resources of England 
during all this time. The result of this turbulent history was that the 
Irish were a subject people in their own land, as they had been for cen- 
turies, and that there were several evidences of this so conspicuous and 
so burdensome that most Irishmen could not pass a day without feeling 
the bitterness of their situation. It was a hate-laden atmosphere which 
they breathed. 

The marks of subjection were various. The Irish did not own the 
land of Ireland, which had once belonged to their ancestors. The vari- 
ous conquests by English rulers had beeu followed by ex- ihs agrarisa 
tensive confiscations of the land. Particularly extensive 
was that of Cromwell. These lands were given in large estates to 
Englishmen. The Irish wore mere tenants, and most of diem tenants- 
at-will, on lands that now belonged to others. The Irish have always 
regarded themselves as the rightful owners of the soil of Ireland, have 
regarded the English landlords as usurpers, and have desired to re- 
cover possession for themselves. Hence there has arisen the agrarian 
question, a part of the general Irish problem. 

Again, the Iri^ had long been the victims of religious intolerance. 
At the time of the Reformation they remained Catholic, while the Eng- 
lish separated from Rome. Attempts to force the Anglican Church 
upon them only stifiened their oppoation. Neverdveless, at 
the opening of the nineteenth century they were paying reUgjous 
tithes to the Anglican Church in Irdand, though they 
were themselves ardent Catholics, never entered a Protestant church, and 
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wei'e supporting their own chun-lu's hy volimlary gifts. 'I'hus they coa- 
tributed to two churches, one alien, whiclr tliey hated, and one to whidi 
they were devoted. Thus a part of the Irish problem was the religious 
question. 

Again, the Iri^ did not malce the laws which governed them. In 
iSoo their separate Parliament in Dublin was abolished, and from i8oi 
there was only one Parliament in Great Britain, that m London. While 
Irdand henceforth had its quota of representatives in the 
political House of Commons, it was always a hopeless minority. 
(iBestlon Moreover, the Irish members did not really represent the 
large majority of the Irish, as no Catholic could sit in the House of Com- 
mons. There was this strange anomaly that, while the majority of the 
Irish could vote for members of Parliament, they must vote for 
Protestants — a hitter mockery. The Irish demanded the right to 
govern themselves. Thus another aspect of the pr-oblem was purely 
political. 

The abuse just mentioned was removed in 1829, when Catholic 
Emandpation was carried, which henceforth perrniUed Catholics 
Catholic House o( Commoiis. The English states- 

Emancipa- men granted this concession only when forced to do so 
by the imminent danger of civil war. The Irish conse- 
quently felt no gratitude. 

Shortly after Catholic Emancipation had been acliievcd, the Irish, 
under the matchless leadersliip of O’Connell, endeavored by much the 
same methods to obtain the repeal of the Union between England and 
The repeal Ireland, effected in i8oi, and to win back a separate legis- 
moTameat lature and a large m^ure of independence. This move- 
ment, for some time very formidable, failed completely, owing to the 
iron determination of the English that the union should not be broken, 
and to the fact that the leader, O’Connell, was not willing in last 
resort to risk civil war to accomplish the result, recognizing the hope- 
lessness of such a contest. This movement came to an end in 1843. 
However, a number of the younger Mowers of O’Connell, chagrined 
at his peaceful methods, formed a sodety called "Young Ireland,” 
the aim of which was Irish independence and a republic. Thqf rose in 
revolt in the troubled year, 1848. The revolt, however, was eaaly 
put down. 

As it Irdand did not suffer enough from political and social evils, 
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an appalling catastrophe of nature was added. The Irish famine of 
1845-471 fo which reference has already been made, was a The Wsh ' 1 
tragic calamity, far-reaching in its effects. The repeal of famine 
the Com Laws did not check it. The distress continued for several 
years, though gradually growing less. The potato aop of 1846 was 
inferior to that of 1845, and die liarvesls of 1848 and 1849 were far from 
normal. Charity sought to aid, but was insuffidenl. The government 
gave money, and later gave rations. In March, 1847 over 700,000 people 
were receiving government support. In March and April of that year 
the deaths in the workhouses alone were more than ten thousand a month. 
Peasants ate roots and lichens, or flocked to the cities in the agony of 
despair, hoping for relief. Multitudes lied to England or crowded the 
emigrant ships to America, dying by the thousand of fever g£ 

or exhaustion. It was a long drawn out horror, and when ilie sopuia- 
it was over it was found tliat the population had decreased 
from about 8,300,000 in 1845 to less than 6,600,000, m 1851. Since then 
the decrease occasioned by emigration has continued. By 1881 the 
population had fallen to 5,100,000, hy rSgi to 4,700,000, by 1901 to 
about 4,450,000. Since 1851 perhaps 4,000,000 Irish have emigrated. 
Ireland, hideed, is probably the only country whose population decreased 
in die nineteenth century. Vear after year the emigration to the United 
States continued. 

When Gladstone came into power in 1868 he was resolved to pacify 
the Irish by removing some of thek more pronounced grievances. 

The question of the Irish Church, that is, of the Anglican Church m 
Mand, the church of not mote than onc-eighth of the population, yet 
to which all Irishmen, Catholic or Protestant, paid tithes, 
was the first grievance attacked. In 1869 Gladstone pro- Church dia- 
cured the passage of a law disestablishing and partly dis- 
endowing this church. The Church henceforth ceased to be connected 
with the State. Its bishops lost their seats in the House of Lords. 
It became a voluntary organization and was permitted to retain a 
large part of its property as an endowment. It was to have all 
the church buildings which it had formerly possessed. It was still 
very rich but the connection with the Church of England was to cease 
January i, 1871. 

”''I 3 afistone now approached a far more serious and perplexing prob- 
lem, the system of land lenure. Ireland was almost e.xdusively an agri- 
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cultural country, yet the land was chiefly owned not by those who lived 
on it and tilled it, but by a compasatively ssnaVl number oi landlords 
who held large estates. Many of these were Englishmen, absentees. 

System o£ who r^y or 
itsd tenme never came to 
Ireland, and who regarded 
their estates simply as so 
many sources of revenue. 

The business relations with 
their tenants were carried 
on by agents or bailiffs, 
whose treatment of the ten- 
ants was frequently harsh 
and exasperating. If the 
peasant failed to pay his 
rent he could be evicted 
forthwith. As he was 
obliged to have land on 
which to raise his potatoes, 
almost his sole sustenance, 
he frequently agreed to pay 
a larger rent than the value 
of the land justified. Then 
in time he would be evicted 
and faced starvation. 

Moreover when a landlord 

w. evicted his ^ 

Siam lor ■ tenant he was F'”” “Saving by T.O.Barto, after the painline by 

improvomenta obliged tO 

pay for any buihfings or improvements erected or carried out by the ten- 
ant. He simply appropriated so much property created by the tenant. 
Naturally there was no inducement to the peasant to develop his iaim, 
for to do so meant a higher rent, or eviction and confiscation of his im- 
provements. It would he hard to conceive a more unwise or unjust 
system. It encouraged indolence and slothfulness. 

Chronic and shocking misery was the lot of the Irish peasantry. 
“The Irish peasant,” says an official English document of the time, “is 
the most poorly nouridied, most poorly housed, most poorly clothed of 
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any in Europe; he has no reserve, no capital. He lives irom day to 
day," His house was generally a rude stone hut, with a The 
dirt floor. The census oi r84r established the fact that in Jsasanttr 
the case of forty-sk per cent of the population, the entire family lived 
in a house, or, more properly, hut of a single room. Frequently the 
room served also as a bam for the live stock. 

Stung by the miseiy of their position, and by tlie injustice of the 
laws which protected the landlord and gave them only two hard al- 
ternatives, surrender to the landlord or starvation, believ- needs of 
ing that when evicted they were also robbed, and goaded 
by the hopeless outlook for the future, the Irish, in wild rage, com- 
mitted many atrocious agrarian crimes, murders, arson, the killing or 
maiming of cattle. This in turn brought a new coercion law from the 
English Parliament which only aggravated the evil. 

In the Land Act now passed to remedy the evils oi this system (1870) 
it was provided that, if evicted for any other reason than the non- 
payment of rent, the tenant could claim compensation. He The Land 
was also to receive compensation for any permanent im- 
provements ho had made on the land whenever he should give up his 
holding for any reason whatever. There were certain other clauses 
in (he bill designed to enable the peasants to buy the land outright, 
thus ceasing lo he tenants of other people and becoming landowners 
themselves. This could be done only by purchasing the estates of the 
landlords, and tlvis obviously the peasants were unable to do. It was 
provided therefore that the state diould help the peasant up to a 
certain amount, he in turn repayii^ the state by easy instalbnents for 
the money loaned. This Land Act of 1870 did not achieve what was 
hoped from it, did not bring peace to Ireland. Landlords found ways 
of evading it and evictions became more numerous than ever. Nor 
did the land purchase clauses prove effective. Only seven sales were 
made up to 1877. But the hill was important because of the prin- 
ciples it involved, and was to exercise a profound influence upon later 
legislation. For the time bdng nothing further was done for Ireland. 

Another measure of this active ministry was the Forster Education 
Act of 1870, designed to provide England with a national system of 
dementaiy education. England possessed no such sys- EduMtioiul 
tem, it being the accepted opinion that education was 
no part of the duty of the slate. The result was that the eduea- 
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tional facilities were deplorably inadeqmte and inferior 'to those of 
many other countries. The work that the stale nogleclcd was discharged 
Church iu S' measure by schools which were maintained by the 
achooiB various religious denominations, particularly the Anglican, 
also the Catholic and the MethodisL But in 1869 it was estimated 
that of 4,300,000 children in need of education, 2,000,000 were not in 
school at all, 1,000,000 were in very inferior schools, and only 1,300,000 
in schools that were fairly efhcieivl. 

The Gladstone ministry carried, in 1870, a bill designed to provide 
England for the first time in her history vritli a really national system of 
The Fotsiet elementary education. The system then established re- 
Education msined without essential change until 1902. It marked a 
Art of 1870 progress in the edncational facilities of England. The 
bill did not establish an entirely new educational machinery, to be paid 
for by the state and managed by the state. It adopted the church schools 
on condition that they submit to state inspection to see if they were 
maintaining a certain standard. In that case they would receive finan- 
cial aid from the state. But where there were not enough such schools, 
local school boards were to be elected iu each such district with power 
to establish new schools, and to levy local tivxes lor the ])Utposo. Under 
this system, which provided an adequate number of schools of respect- 
able quality, popular education made great advances. In twenty years 
the number of schools more than doubled, and were capable of accom- 
modating all those of school age. The law of 1870 did not establish 
either free or compulsory or secular education, but, in 1880, attendance 
was made compulsory and in 1891 education was made free. 

A number of other far-reaching reforms, democratic in their tendency, 
were carried through by this ministry. The army was reformed some- 
Amy what along Prussian lines, though the principle of com- 
refom pulsoty military service was not adopted, Officers’ positions, 
which had previously been acquired by piurchase and which were there- 
fore monopolized by the rich, by the aristocracy, were now thrown 
CM sK- open to merit. The Civil Service was put on the baas 
rice tefonii Standing in open competitive examinations. The uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge were rendered thorou^y national 
Uniyeraily by the abolition of the religious tests which had previously 
made them a monopoly of the Church of England. Hence- 
forth men of any reffgfoua lailh or no religious faith could enter fliem, 
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could graduate Ivom tlirni. ‘I'hc iimviTsilips hpm-plortli belonged In all 
Jinglislimen. 

The Austailian balloL was introduced, tlius giving to each voter his 
independence. Previously intimidation or bribery had been very easy 
as voting luid been oral and public; now the voting was secret voting 
secret. Another ieaturc of Gladstone’s ministry, which introduced 
cost him much ol his popuiavity at home, but was an act of high states- 
manship and an indisputable contribulion to the cause of peace among 
nations, was its adoption ol the principle of arbitration in the contro- 
VHsy with the United States over the Alabama affair. The grievances 
of the United States against England because of her conduct during our 
Civil War were a dangerous source of friction between the two countries 
for many years. Gladstone agreed to submit them to 
arbitration, but as the decision of the Geneva Commission Alabama 
was against England (1872), his ministry suffered in popu- 
larity. Nevertheless, Gladstone had established a valuable prece- 
dent. Tills was the greatest victory yet attained for the principle of 
settling international difficulties by arbitration rather than by war. 
In this sphere also this ministry advanced the interests of humanity, 
though it drew only disadvantage for itself from its service. 

Gladstone fell from power in 1874 and the Conservatives came in, 
with Disraeli as prime minister. Disraeli’s administration lasted from 
1874 to 1880. It differed as strikingly from Gladstone’s .jjj, 
as his character differed from that of his predecessor. As DiaraaU 
Gladstone iiad busied himself with Irish and domestic 
problems, Disraeli displayed his greatest interest in colonial and foreign 
affairs. He found the situation favorable and the moment opportune 
for impressing upon England the political ideal, long germinating in 
his mind, succinctly called imperialism, tliat is, the transcendant im- 
portance of breadth of view and vigor of assertion of Eng- 
land’s position as a world power, as an empire, not as an 
insular state. In 1873 he had said: “In my judgment no minister m 
this country will do his duty who neglects any opportunity of recon- 
structing as much as possible our colcmial empire, and of , ^ 

responding to those ebstant sympathies which may become of the 
the source of incalculable strength and happiness to this 
land.” This principle Disraeli emphasized in act and speech 
during his sk years of power. It was imperfectly realized under him; 
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it was partially i-cconsidered and icvibcil by Gladstone upon his return 
to power in 1880. But it had definitely received lodgment in the mind 
of England before he left power. It gave a new note to English politics, 
This is Disraeli’s historic significance in the annals of British politics. 
He greatly stimulated interest in 
the British colonies. He invoked 
“the sublime instinct of an an- 
cient people.” 

His first conspicuous achieve- 
ment in foreign affairs was the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares. 

The Suez Canal bad been built by 
„ , , the French against ill- 

the Smi concealed English op- 
position. Disraeli 
had himself declared 
that the undertaking would inevi- 
tably be a failure. Now that the 
canal was built its success was 
speedily apparent. It radically 
changed the conditions of com- 
merce with the East. It shortened 
greatly the distance to the Orient 
by water. Hitherto a considerable part of the commerce witli India, 
China, and Australia had been carried on by the long voyage around 
the Cape of Good Hope. Some went by the Red Sea route, but that 
involved transhipment at Alexandria. Now it could all pass through 
the canaL About three-fourths of the tonnage passing through the 
canal was Enghsh. It was the direct road to India. There were some 
400,000 shares in the Canal Company. Hie Khedive of Egypt held a 
large bbek of these, and the Khedive was nearly bankrupt. Disraeli 
bought, in 1875, his 177,000 shares by telegraph for four million pounds, 
and the fact was announced to a people who had never dreamed of it, 
but who applauded what seemed a brilliant stroke, somehow check- 
mating the French. It was said that the highroad to India was now 
secure. The political significance of this act was that it determined at 
least in principle the future of the rdations of England to Egypt, and 
that it seemed to strike the note of imperial self-assertion which was 
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Disraeli’s chief ambition and which, was the most notable characteristic 
of his administration. 

At the same lime Disraeli resolved to emphasize the importance of 
India, England’s leading colony, in another way, He proposed a new 
and sounding title for the Brilisli sovereign. She was to be Empress of 
India. The Opposition denounced this as “cheap” and q ^ „ 
“tawdry,” a vulgar piece of pretension. Was not the title proddmed 
of King or Queen borne by the sovereigns of England for 
a thousand years glorious enough? But Disraeli urged it 
as showing “the unanimous determination of the people of the country 
to retain our connection with the Indian Empire. And it will be an 
answer to those mere economists and those diplomatists who announce 
that India is to us only a burden or a danger. By passing this bill then, 
the House will show, in a manner that is unmistakable, that they look 
upon India as one of the most precious possessions of the Crown, and 
their pride that it is a part of her empire and governed hy her imperial 
throne.” 

The reasoning was weak, but the proposal gave great satisfaction to 
the Queen, and it was enacted into law. On January i, 1877, the Queen’s 
assumption of the now title was officially announced in India before an 
assemWy of the Ming princes. 

In Europe Disraeli insisted upon carrying out a spirited foreign 
policy. His opportunity came with the reopening of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, or tlie question of the integrity of Turkey, in 1876. 

For two years this problem absorbed the interest and atten- oi the 

tion of rulers and diploraatisls, and England had much to 

do with the outcome. This subject may, however, be better 

studied in connection with the general history of the Eastern problem 

in the nineteenth century 

Disraeli, who in 1876 became Lord Beaconsfield, continued in power 
until 1880. The emphasis he put tqmn imperial and colonial problems 
waa to exert a considerable influence upon the rising generation, and 
upon the later history of England. Imperial and coloiual have vied 
with Irish questions in dominating the political discussions of England 
during the last thirty years. 

In 1S80 the Liberals were restored to power and Gladstone became 
prime minister for the second time. 

1 Sec Chapter XXXIIX. 
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Gladstone’s greatest ability lay in internal reform, as his prevbus 
ministry had shown. This was the field of his inclination, and, as he 
^ ^ thought, of the national welfare. Peace, rctvcnchinont, and 

(Hadstone reform, the watchwords of his jiarty, now represented the 
Ministry, programme he wished to follow. But this was not to be. 

While certain groat measures of internal improvement 
were passed during the next five years, those years on the whole were 
characterized by the dominance of imperial and colonial questions, with 
attendant tvars. Gladstone was forced to busy liimselt with foreign 
policy far more than in his previous administration. Serious questions 
confronted him in Ask and Africa. These may best be studied, how- 
ever, in the chapter on the British Empire.^ 

Two pieces of domestic legisktion of great importance enacted dur- 
ing this ministry merit description, the Irish Land Act of i88i, and the 
Reform Bills of 1884-85. 

The legislation of Gladstone’s preceding ministry had not pacified 
Ireland, Indeed, the Land Act of 1870 had proved no final settlement. 
Failure of ^ disappointment. It had established the prin- 

Land Ad of ciple that Uie tenant iras to be compensated it deprived of 
his farm except for non-payment of rent, and was to he 
compensated, hi any case, for all the jietmaneiit improvements which 
he had made upon the land. But this was not sufficient to give the 
tenant any security in his holding. It did not prevent the landlord from 
raismg the rent. Then if the peasant would not pay this increased rent 
he must give up his holding. He therefore had no stable tenure. In 
the new Land Act of 1881 Gladstone sought to give the peasant, in addi- 
Art of I8M compensation for improvement previously se- 

cured, a fair rent, a fixed rent, one that is not constantly 
subject to change at the will of the landlord, and freedom of sale, that 
is, the liberty of the peasant to sell his holding to some other peasant 
These were the “three F’s,” which had once represented the demands of 
advanced Irishmen, though they no longer did. Henceforth, the rent 
was to he determined by a court, established for the purpose. Rents, 
Hints to be judicially determined, were to be unchangeable for 

judUiUy fifteen years, during which time the tenant might not be 
deiermined gyjptgjj except for breaches of covenant, such as non- 
payment of rent. There was also attached to the bill a provision simi- 
» Chapter XXVn. 
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|;ii' lo llir 0111' ill tiu' [ii'i'i oiling inoasure of rS7o, JiKiking Iowan) llio 
creation of a pcasiinl iivoiiriotorebi]). 'I'lio riovornniont wa* lo loan 
money lo tlie peasants under certain conditions, and on easy terms, to 
enable them to buy out the landtords, thus becoming complete owners 
themselves. 

The bill passed though it was opposed with unusual hitterness, 
Landowners, believing that it meant a reduction of rents, determined 
not by Oiemsclves but by a court, called it confiscation of _ 
property. It was attadeed because it established the prin- as conflsca- 
dple that rents were not to be determined, like the price 
of other things, by the law of supply and demand; were 
not to be what the landlord might demand and the peasant agree to 
pay, bnt were to be reasonable and their reasonableness was to be 
dedded by outsiders, judges, having no direct interest at all, that is, in 
last resort, by the slate. The bill was critidsed as altermg ruthlessly 
the nature of property in land, as establishing dual ownership. 

Gladstone carried through at this lime the third of tliose great re- 
form acts of the nineteenth century by wliiih England has been trans- 
formed from an oligarchy into a democracy. The Reform The Refom 
Bill of 1833 had given the suffrage to the wealthier mem- 
hers of the middle class. The Reform Bill of 1867 had taken a long step 
in the diteclion of democracy by practically giving the vote to the lower 
middle dass and the bulk of the laboring class in the boroughs but it 
did not greaUy benefit those living in the country districts. The fran- 
chise in the boroughs was wider than in the counties. The result was 
that laborers in boroughs liad Hie vole, but agricultural laborers did 
not. There was apparently no reason for maintaining this difference. 
Gladstone's bill of 1S84 aimed at the abolition of this inequality between 
the two dasses of constituendes, by extending the borough 
franchise to llie counties so that the mass of workingmen frandiias 
would have the right lo vote whether they lived in town or 
country. The county franchise, previously higher, was lo be exactly 
assimilated to the borough franchise. The bill as passed doubled tlie 
munber of county voters, and IncrMised the total number of the electo- 
rate from over three to over five millions. Gladstone’s chief argument 
was that this measure would lay the foundations of the government 
broad and deep in the people’s wUl, and “array the people in one solid 
compacted mass around the andent throne which it has loved so well. 
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and around a conslltulion now to be mote than over powerful, and 
more than ever free.” 

Since 1884 Uiere has been no extension of the suffrage. There are 
many men who have no vote because they are unable to meet any one 
Vwioua various property qualifications that give the vole; 

((imiificatioiis for it must be remembered that tliere is no such thing as 
(ot voting universal manhood suffrage in England. Only tliose vote 
who have some one of the kinds of properly indicated in the various 
laws of 1832, 1867, and 1884. The present condition of the franchise is 
historical, not rational. Many men have several votes; others have 
none at all. There is a demand for the enfranchisement of aU adult 
males; there is a vigorous agitation for woman’s suffrage; and the Lib- 
eral party is pledged to the abolition of the practice of plural voting. 
There has been no redistribution of parliamentary seats since 1885. 
There is no periodical adjustment according to population, as in the 
United States after each census. To-day some electoral districts ate 
ten, or even fifteen times as large as others. Constituencies range 
from about 13,000 to over 217,000. 

Gladstone’s second ministry fell in 1885. There Mowed a few 
The First months of Conservative control under Lord Salisbury. 
SsiishuiT But in 1886 new elections wore held and Gladstone came 
back into power a^in, prime minister for the tliird 

time. 


He was confronted by the Irish problem in a more acute form than 
ever before. For the Irish were now demanding a far-reaching change 
The Home “ government. They were demanding Home Rule, that 
Rule is, an Irish Parliament for the management of the internal 

Movement affairs of Ireland. They had constantly smarted under 
the injury which they felt had been done them by the abolition of their 
former Parliament, which sat in Dublin, and which was abolished by the 
Act of Union of 1800. The feeling for nationality, one of the dominant 
forces of the nineteenth century everywhere, acted upon them with un- 
usual force. They disliked, for historical and sentimental reasons, the 
rule of an English Parliament, and the sense as well as reality of subjec- 
tion to an alien people. They did not wish the separation of Ireland 
from England but they did wish a separate parliament for Irish affairs 
on the ground that the Parliament at Westminster had neither the time 
nor the understanding necessary for the proper consideration of meas- 
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\itf» ctllecUtvg Uic Irisli. Tlie Home Rule pwly had been, slovrly grow- 
ing for several years when, in rSyg, it came under the leadership of 
Charles Stuart Parnell who, unlike the other great leaders of Irish his- 
tory, such as Grattan and O’Connell, was no orator and was of a cold, 
haughty, distant nature, but of an inflexible will. Under his able 
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leadership the party increased in 
numbers, in cohesion, in grim de- 
termination. Parndl’s object was 
to make it so large that it could 
hold the balance of power in the 
House of Commons. hojk 
lathe Parliament HiUershoM 
which met in 1886 bolaaoe 

-rr T, , ™ VOVKt 

the Home Rulers 
were in this position. If they 
united with the Conservatives the 
two combined would have exactly 
the same number of votes as the 
Liberals. As the Conservatives 
would not help them they sided 
with the Liberals. 

Gladstone entered upon his 
third administration February i, 
1886. It was his 
shortest ministry, ti** 
lasting less than six 
months. It was wholly devoted to 


the question of Ireland. The Irish had plainly indicated their wishes in 
the recent elections in reluming a solid body of 85 Home Rulers out of the 


103 members to wMch Ireland was entitled. Gladstone was enormously 
impressed by this fact, the outcome of the first dection hdd on practically 
a democratic franchise. He had tried in previous legidation to rule the 
Irish according to Irish rather than English ideas, where he considered 
those ideas just. He bdieved the great blot upon the annals of England 
to be the Irish chapter, written, as it had been, by English arrogance, 
hatred, and unintdligence. Recondliation had been his Home Kiile 
kqmote hitherto. Moreover, to him there seemed but “Coercion? 
two alternatives — either further reform along the lines dedred by the 
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Iiish, 01 tliu old, s.id stoiy of hind yol unsuccessful coorcum. Gliidslonc 
would have uolhiim iiioie lo do w’ith (he liillcr nieihod. He, ihcrc- 
Introduction ''ti‘*>l''cd Lo endeavor (o give to Ireland the Home 

of the Homo Rule she plainly desired. On the Slh of April, 1886, he in- 
Rule Bin troduced the Irish Government Bill, announcing that it 
would be followed by a Land Bill, the two parts of a single scheme 
which could not be separated. 

The bill, thus introduced, provided for an Irish Parliament to sit in 
Rublin, controlling a ministry of its own, and legislating on Irish, as 
distinguished from imperial affairs. A difficulty arose right here. If 
Shall iho ^ legislature of their own for their 

Irish sU own affairs, ought they still to sit in the Parliament m 
London, with power there to mix in English and Scotch 
affairs? On the other hand, if they ceased to have members 
in London, they would have no share in legislating for the Empire as 
a whole. “This,” says Motley, “was from the first, and has ever since 
remained, the Gordian knot.” The bill provided that they should be 
excluded from the Parliament at Westminster. On certain topics it was 
further provided that the Irish Parliament should never legislate: ques- 
tions affecting the Crown, the army and navy, foreign and colonial 
affairs; nor could it establish or endow any religion. 

Gladstone did not believe that the Irish difficulty would be solved 
simply by new political machinery. There was a serious social question 
Land Pur- not reached by this, the land question, not yet solved lo 
chasa Bill jjjg satisfaction of the Irish, He introduced immediately 
a land Bill, which was to effect a vast transfer of land to the peas- 
ants by purchase from the landlords, and which might perhaps involve 
an expenditure lo the slate of about 120,000,000 pounds. 

The inlroducLion of these bills, whose passage would mean a radical 
transformation of Ireland, precipitated one of the fiercest struggles 
Opiodttoa in English parliamentary annals. They were urged as nec- 
to the Bills gjjafy to settle the question once for all on a solid basis, 
as adapted lobring peace and contentment to Ireland, and thus strengthen 
the Union. Olherwise, said those who supported them, England had 
no allemativc hut coercion, a dreary and dismal failure. On the other 
hand, the strongest opposition arose out of the belief that these bills 
imperiled the vay existence of the Union. The exclusion of the Irish 
members from Parliament seemed to many to be the snapping of the 
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cords that lield'tlic countries together. Did not this bill really dismem- 
ber the British Empire? Needless to say, no British statesman could 
urge any measure of that character. Gladstone thought that his bills 
meant the reconciliation of two peoples estranged for centuries, and 
tbat reconciliation meant the strengtlicning rather than the weakening 
ol the Empire, that the historic policy of England towards Ireland had 
only resulted in alienation, hatred, the destruction of the spiritual har- 
mony which is essential to real unity. But, said his opponents, to give 
the Irish a parliament of their own, and to exclude them from the Par- 
liament in London, to give them control of their own legislature, their 
own executive, their own judiciary, their own police, must The Umon 
lead inevitably to separarion. You exclude them from all “ i 
participation in imperial affairs, thus rendetuig thmr patriotism the 
more intensely local, You provide, it is true, that they shall hear a 
part of the burdens of the Empire. Is this proviso worth the paper it 
is written on? Will tliey not next regard this as a grievance, this taxa- 
tion without representation, and will not the old animosity break out 
anew? You abandon the Protestants of Ireland to the revenge of the 
Catholic majority of the now Parliament. To be sure, you provide for 
loleratiou in Ireland, hut again is this loleialion worth the paper it is 
written on? 

Probably the strongest force in opposition to the hill was the opin- 
ion widely held in England of Irishmen, that they were thoroughly 
disloyal to the Empire, that they would delight to use Bagugii 
their new autonomy to pay oft old scores hy aiding the aisuiie of 
enemies of England, that they were traitors in disguise, 
or undisguised, that they had no regard for property or contract, 
that an era of religious oppression and of confiscation of property 
would be inaugurated hy this new agency of a parliament of their 
own. 

The introduction of the Home Rule Bill aroused an amount of bit- 
terness unknown in recent English history. The Conservative party op- 
posed it to a man, and it badly disrupted the Liberal party, pjstuption 
Nearly a hundred Liberals withdrew and joined the Con- Hb- 
servatives. These men called themselves Liberal-Union- 
, Ists, Liberals, but not men who were prepared to jeopardize the Union 
as they held that this measure would do. The result was that the bill 
was beaten hy 343 votes to 313. 
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Gladstone dissolved Parliament and appealed to the people. The 
^ ^ question was vehementiy discussed before the voters. 
sOTativts The result was disastrous to the Gladslonian Home Rulers, 
rotumed to ^ majority of over a hundred was rolled up against Glad- 
stone’s policy. 

’ The consequences of this introduction of the Home Rule proposi- 
tion into British politics were momentous. One was the impotence, for 
most of the next twenty years, of the Liberal party. A considerable 
fraction of it, on the whole the least democratic, went over to the Con- 
servatives and the result was the creation of the Unionist Coalition which 
for the next twenty years, with a single interruption, was to rule England. 
The Unionists had a new policy, that of Imperialism. They had pre- 
served the Union, they thought, by defeating Home Rule. They now 
went further and became the champions of imperial expansion. On the 
other hand the Liberal party, now that its more aristocratic elemenls 
had left it, became more pronouncedly democratic. The Ime of division 
between the two patties became sharper. But for the present the Lib- 
eral party was in the hopeless minority, 

On the fall of Gladstone, Lord Salisbury came into power, head 
of a Conservative or Unionist Government. The Irish question con- 
_ „ . fronted it as it had confronted Gladstone’s ministry. As 

Salisbury it Would not for a moment consider any measure grant- 
self-government to the Irish, it was compelled to 
govern them in the old way, by coercion, by force, by 
relendess suppression of liberties freely enjoyed in England. But 
the policy of this ministry was not simply negative. Holding that the 
The poUw only serious Irish grievance was the land problem and that, 
of coetdott jf completely solved, then this new-fangled 

demand for a political reform would drop away, the Conservatives 
adopted boldly the policy of purchase that had been timidly applied 
in Gladstone’s Land Acts of 1870 and 1881. The idea was that if only 
the Irish could get M ownership of their land, could get the absentee 
and oppressive landlords out of the way, then they would be happy 
and prosperous and would no longer care for such political nostrums 
as Home Rule. 

The land purchase clauses of Qadstone’s acts had had no great ef- 
fect as the state had offered to advance only two-thirds of the purchase 
price. The Conservatives now provided that the state should advance 
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flic whole of it, the peasants vqiaying the state by installments covering 
a long number oi years. The Govommcnl buys the land, sells it to the 
peasant, who that inslant becomes its legal owner, and who pays for it 
gradually. He actually pays less in this way each year 
than he formerly paid for rent, and in the end he has his Pm-ohaae 
holding unenciunbered. This bill was passed in 1891, and in 
five years some 35,000 tenants were thus enabled to purchase their hold- 
ings under its provisions. The s)rstem was extended much further in 
later years, particularly by the Land Act of 1903, which set aside a 
practically unlimited amount of money for the purpose. From 1903 to 
1908 there were about 160,000 purchasers. Under this act, which simply 
increased the inducements to the landlords to sell, Ireland is becoming a 
country" of small freeholders. The earlier principle of dual ownership 
recognized in Gladstone’s land legidation of 1881 has given way com- 
pletely to this new principle of individual ownership, but no longer in- 
dividual ownersliip by tlie great landowners but now by the peasants, the 
inhabitants oi Ireland. The economic prosperity of Ireland has steadily 
increased in recent years. 

This miuistiy passed other bills of a distinctly liberal character; 
among them air act absolutely prohibiting the employment of children 
under ten, an act designed to reduce the oppression of the sweat-shop 
by limiting the labor oi women to twelve hours a day, with sod«i 
an hour and a half for meals, an act making education loslslati™ 
free, and a small allotment act intended to create a class of peasant pro- 
prietors in England. These measure were supported by all parries. 
They were Importajit as indicating that social legislation was likely to 
be in the coming years more important than political legislation, which 
has proved to be the case. They also show tliat the Conservative party 
was changing in character, and was willing to assume a leading part in 
social reform. 

In respect to another item of internal policy, the Salisbury ministry 
took a stand which has been decisive ever since. In 1B89 it secured an 
immense increase of the navy. Seventy ships were to be increue o( 
added at an es^ense of 31,500,000 pounds during the next 
seven years. Lord Salisbury laid it down as a prindple that the Britidi 
navy ought to be equal to any other two navies of the world combined. 

In foreign affairs the most important work of this ministry lay in its 
riiare in the partirion of Africa, which will be described elsewhere. 
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’I'lir gciu’ral olnlions of 189' \t's\iltc(l in (ho wtiirn (»> iniwcr of (he 
Jjljcrals, supported by Iho [risk Home Rulers, and (lladstone, at tiro 
age of ciglity-Lwo, became for the fourth tifflc prime mb- 
isf^r, a record unparalleled in English history. As he him- 
Ministry, ggif gaidj the one sir^le lie that slQl bound him lo public 
(1892 1894 ) interest in securing Home Itule for Mand be- 

fore his end. It followed necessarily from the nature of the case that 
public attention was immediately concentrated anew on that question. 
The Second Gladstone introduced his second Home 

Home Rule Rule BUI. The oppoation to it was exceedingly bitter 
™ and prolonged. Very few new arguments were brought for- 

ward on either side. Party spirit ran riot. Gladstone expressed with 
all his eloquence his faith in the Irish people, his belief that the only 
alternative to lus policy was coercion, and that coercion would be for- 
ever unsuccessful, his conviction that it was the duty of England to 
atone for six centuries of misrule. 


After eighty-two days of discussion, marked by scenes of great dis- 
order, members on one occasion coming to blows to the great damage of 
Passed hy decorous parliamentary tmditions, the bUl was carried by 
the Com- ^ majority of 34 (301 to 267). A week later it was de- 
doieatod by featcd in the House of Lords by 419 to 41, or a majority 
the locde gf more than ten to one. The bill was dead. 

Gladstone’s fourth ministry was ballccd successfully at every turn 
by the House of Lords, which, under the able leadership of Lord Salis- 
bury, recovered an actual power it had not possessed since 1839. In 
Resignaflon 1894 Gladstone resigned lus office, thus brbging to a close 
of Oladatone oug of the most remarkable political careers known to Eng- 
lish history. His last speech in Parliament was a vigorous attack upon 
the House of Lords. In his opiniem, that House had become the great 
obstacle to progress. “The issue which is raised between a delibera- 
tive assembly, dected by tbe votes of more than 6,oOo,ooo people,” 
and an hereditary body, “is a controversy which, when once raised, 
must go forward to an issue.” This speech was his last in an assembly 
where his first had been delivered sixty-one years before. Gladstone 
died four years later, and was buried in Westminster Abbey (1898). 

In the dections of 1895 the Unionists secured a majority erf a hun- 
dred and fifty. They were to remain uninterruptedly hr power until 
December, 1905. 
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Lord Salisbury became prime miuistea: for tlie third time. He re- 
mained such until 190a, when he withdrew from public life, being suc- 
ceeded by Iris nephew, Ai'thur James Ballour. There was, ^,1 
however, no change of party. Lord Salisbury had an im- SaBshory 
mense majority in the House of Commons. His ministry 
contained several vciy able men. He himself assumed the Foreign Office, 
Joseph Chamberlain tlic Colonial Office, Ballour the leadei'ship of the 
House of Commons. The withdrawal of Gladstone and Ure divisions 
in the Liberal party reduced that party to a position of ineffective 
opposition. The Irish question sank into the background as the Union- 
ists, resolutely opposed to the policy of an independent parliament in 
Ireland, declined absolutely to consider Home Rule. They did on the 
other hand pass certain acts beneficial to Ireland, land purchase acts 
on a vast scale and measures extending somewhat the strictly local self- 
government in Ireland. Much social and labor legislation was also 
enacted. 

The commanding question of this period was to be that of imperial-/ 
ism, and Uie central figure was Joseph Chamberlain, a man remarkable' 
for vigor and audacity, and tlio most popular member of the cabinet.^ 
Chamberlain, who had made his reputation as an advanced Liberal, 
an advocate of rarlical social and economic reforms, now stood forth as 
the spokesman of imirciialism. His office, that of Colonial Secretary, 
gave him excellent opiwitunilies to emphasize the importance of the 
colonies to the mother country, the desirability of drawing them closer 
together, of promoting imperial federation. ’ 

The sixtieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s accession occurring in 
1897 was the occasion of a remarkable demonstration of the loyalty of 
the colonies to the Empire, as well as of the universal respect 
and affection in which the sovereign was held. This dia- vktoiia’a 
mond jubilee was an imposing demonstration of the strength 
of the sentiment of union that bound the various sections 
of the Empire together, of the advantages" accruing to each from the 
connection with the others, of the pride of power, Advantage was taken, 
too, of the presence of the prime nsinisters of the various colonies in 
London to discuss methods of drawing the various parts of the Empire 
more closely together. All these circumstances gave expression to that 
“imperialism" which was becoming an increasing factor in British 
politics, 
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A period of great activity in foreign and colonial affairs began almost 
immediately after the inauguration of the new Unionist ministry. It 
Wki in shown in the recovery of the Soudan by Lord Kitch- 

Soutli ener, but the most important chapter in Uiis activity con- 
cerned the 
conditions in South Africa 
which led, in 1899, to the 
Boer War, and which had 
important consequences. 

THs will better be de- 
saibed elsewhere.' This 
war, lasting from 1899 to 
1902, much longer than 
had been anticipated, ab- 
sorbed the attention of 
England until its success- 
ful termination. Internal 
legislation was of slight 
importance. During the 

D..thof Q’lf" 

Quern Victoria died, 

January 22, 

1901, after a reign of over 
sixty-three years, the 
longest m British history, 
and then exceeded else- 
where only by the seventy- 
one years’ reign of Louis 
XIV of France. She had proved during her entire ragn, which b^n 
in 1837, a model constitutional monarch, subordinating her will to that 
of the people, as expressed by the ministry and Parliament. “ She passed 
away,” said Balfour in the House of Commons, “without an enemy in 
iMan of world, for even those who loved not England loved 

Bdwaid vn her.” The reign of Edward VH (1901-1910), then in his 
(1901-1810) 5j3(ty.^econd year, began. 

When the South African war was over Parliament turned its atten- 
tion to domestic affairs. In 1902 it passed an Education Act which 
‘ See pp. 497-502. 
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si^)er9eded that of Gladstone’s first ministry, the Forster Act of 1870, 
already described. It abolislied the school boards estab- Edutation 
lished by that law. It admitted the principle of the support ** 
of denominational sdiools out of taxes. In such schools the head teacher 
, must belong to the denomination concerned and a majority of the mana- 
gers of those schools would also be members of the denomination. 

The bill gave great offense to Dissenters and believers in secular 
education. It authorized taxation for the advantage of a denomination 
of which multitudes of taxpayers were not members. It was held to 
be a measure for increasing the power of the Church of England, consid- 
ered one of the bulwarks of Conservatism. 

The opposition to this law was intense. Thousands refused to pay 
their taxes, and their property was, therefore, sold by public authority 
to meet the taxes. Many were imprisoned. There were over 70,000 
summonses to court. The agitation thus aroused was one of the great 
causes for Oie crushing defeat of the Conservative patty in 1905. Yet 
the law of 1903 was put into force and is at this moment the law of Eng- 
land, the Liberals having failed in 1906 in an attempt to pass an educa- 
tion bill of their own to supersede it The educational system remains 
one of the contentious problems of English politics. 

The popularity of the Unionist muiistry began to wane after the 
dose of the South African war. Much of its legislation was denounced 
as class legislation designed to holster up the Conservative re- 
party, not to serve the interest of all England. Moreover twin pre- 
a new issue was now injected into British politics which 
divided the Unionists, as Home Rule had divided the Liberals. Cham- 
berlain came forward with a prop<®tion for tariff reform as a means 
of binding the Empire more closely together. He urged that England 
impose certain tariff duties against the outside world, at the same 
time exempting her colonies from their operation. He called this policy 
“cblomal preference." It would be that but it would also be the aban- 
donment of the free trade policy of Great Britain and the adoption of 
the protective system. 

As the discussion of this proposal developed it became apparent that 
Englishmen had not yet lost their faith in free trade as stiU greatly to 
their advantage, if not absolutely essential to their welfare. The new 
controversy disrupted the Unionist party and reunited the Liberals. 

The re^t of this increasing disaffection was shown in the crushing 
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defeat of the Unionists and the inauguration of a very cliitcrent policy 
The Liberal Liberals. Since Uccembev, 1905 ihe Liberal 

patty in party has been in power, first under the premiership of 

power gjj. jjgnjy Campbell-Bannerman, and since his death early 

in 1908, under that of Herbert Asquith. This party won in the Gen- 
eral Elections of 1906 the larges! majority ever obtained since 1832. 

An important adiievement of this arlrainistration was the passage in 
1908 of the Old Age Pensions Act, which marks a long step forward in 
Old Age extension of state activity. It grants, under certain 

Pensions slight restrictions, pensions to all persons of a certain age 
and of a small income. Denounced as paternalistic, as 
socialistic, as sure to undermine the thrift and the sense of responsibil- 
ity of the laborers of Great Britain, it was urged as a reasonable and 
proper recognition of the value of the services to the country of the work- 
ing classes, services as truly to be rewarded as those of army and navy 
and administration. The act provides that persons seventy years of 
age whose income does not exceed twenty-five guineas a year shall 
reedve a weekly pension of five shillings, that tliosc with larger incomes 
shall receive proportionately smaller amounts, down to the minimum of 
one shilling a week. Those whose income exceeds thirty guineas and ten 
shillhigs a year receive no pensions. It was estimated by the prime minis- 
ter that the initial burden to the state would be about seven and a half 
million pounds, an amount that would necessarily increase in later years. 
The'post office is used as the distributing agent. This law went into force 
on January r, 1909. On that day over half a million men and women went 
to the nearest post office and drew their first pensions of from one to five 
shillings, and on every Friday henceforth as long as they live they may do 
the same. It was noticed that these men and women accepted their pen- 
sions not as a form of charity or poor relief, but as an honorable reward. 
The statisticB of those claiming under this law are instructive and sob- 
ering. In the county of London one person in every one hundred and 
seventeen was a claimant; in England and Wales one in eighty-six; in 
Scotland one in sixty-seven; in Ireland one in twenty-one. 

The Unionist party had been in control from 1895 to 1905. Its 
The TTnionist emphasis had been put upon problems of imperialism. 
. perly ftom Social legislation had slipped into the background. But 
^tS 95 to 1806 jjjg conduct and course of ihc Boer War, the great advent- 
lure in imperialism, had not increased the reputation for statesmanship 
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or llie piipularily of the Cotiscrvalivi-s, aiw! llicir domuhtir Icgisliitioii 
aiming, as wat, lu'ld, at llii' sin-ngllioningDt the Kslalilishecl Church ami 
the liquor trade, Iwo stoul and constant defenders of the party, exposed 
them to severe at tack as aristocratic, as believers in privileged and vested 
interests, as hostile to the devdupmcnl of the democratic forces in the 
national life. 

■ Now tlrat the Liberals were in power they turned energetically to 
undo the class legislation of the previous ministry, to remove the ob- 
stacles to the development of truly popular government. Demooatio 
The new Liberal party was more radical than the old Lib- 
eral party of the time of the first Home Rule Bill as the party since 
more conservative Liberals had left it then and had gone 
over to the opposition. Moreover there now appeared in Parliament 
a party more radical still, the Labor parly, with some fifty members. 
Radical social and labor legislation was now attempted, That the 
existing social system weighed with unjust severity upon the masses 
was recognized by tlie ministry. “Property” said Asquith, “must 
he assodated in the mind of the masses of the people, with lie ideas 
of reason and justice.” 

But when llto Liberals altomplcd to carry out their fresh and pro- 
gressive programme they immediately confronted a most formidable 
obstacle. They passed througlr the House of Commons The Ubw- 
an Education bUl, to remedy Hie evils of the Education ^ 

Act of igoa, enacted in the interests diielly of the Estab- Hoase of 
lished Church; also a Licensing hill designed to penalize the 
liquor trade which Consemllve legidation had greatly favored; a bill 
abolishing plural voting, which gave such undue weight to the prop- 
ertied dasscs, enabhng rich men to rasl several voles at a time when 
many poor men did not have even a single vote. The obstade en- 
countered at every step was the House of Lords, which threw out these 
bills and stood right athwart the path of the Liberal party, firmly re- 
solved not to let any ultra-democratic measures pass, firmly resolved 
also to maintain all the ground the Conservatives had won in the pre- 
vious administrations. A serious polilical and constitutional problem 
thus arose which had to be settled before the Liberals ^ „nst}ta- 
could use their immense popular majority, as shown in fionrt 
the House of Commons, for the enactment of Liberal pol- 
ides. The House of Lords, which was always ruled by the Conserva- 
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tivcs, and which was not, being an hcrcdiUuy body, subject to direct 
popular control, now asserted its power frequently and, in the opinbn 
of the Liberals, flagrantly, by rejecting pciemptoiily the more dis- 
tinctive Liberal measuies. The Lords, cncouiagcd by their easy suc- 
cesses in blocking the Commons, 
blithely took another step forward, 
a step which, as events were to 
prove, was to precede a resounding 
fall. The Lords in 1909 rejected 
the budget, a far more serious act 
of defiance of the popular chamber 
than any of these others had been, 
and a most conspicuous revelation 
of the spirit of confidence which 
the Lords had in their power, now 
being so variously and systemati- 
cally asserted. 

In 1909 Lloyd George, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, intro- 
Tha budgat duced the budget. He 
announced correctly 
that two 'new lines of heavy 
expenditure, the payment of old 
age pensions and the rapid enlargement of the navy, necessitated new 
and additional taxation. The new taxes which he proposed would bear 
mainly on the wealthy classes. The income tax was to be increased. In 
addition there was to be a special or super-tax on incomes of over £5,000. 
A distinction was to be made between earned and unearned incomes — 
the former being the result of the labor of the individual, the latter 
being the income from investments, representing no direct personal 
activity on the part of the individual receiving them. Unearned in- 
comes were to be taxed higher than earned. Inheritance taxes were 
to be graded more sharply and to vary decidedly according to the 
amount involved. New taxes on the land of various kinds were also 
to be levied. 

This budget aroused the most vehement opposition of the dass of 
landowners, capitalists, bankers, persons of large property interests, 
persons who lived on the money they had inherited, on their investments. 
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Tlicy denounced the bill as sociDlu»tiC| as revolutiouEiiy, as in. short 
odious doss legislaUon directed against the rich, as con- opporitlon tJ 
fiscatory, as destructive of aU jnst property rights. budget 

The budget passed the House ol Commons by a large majority. It 
then went to Ihc House of Lords. For a long time it had not been gup- 

^ that tie Lords 
had any right to re- reject the 
ject money bills, aa *’®'**®* 
they were an hereditary and not 
a representative body. They, 
however, now asserted that they 
had that right, although they had 
not exercised it within the memory 
of men. After a few days of de- 
bate they rejected the budget by a 
vote of 350 to 75 (Nov. 30, 1909). 

At once was precipitated an 
exciting and momentous political 
and constitutional .The «ct 
struggle. The Lib- 'ierlereil un- 
erals, blocked again 
bytbe hereditary 
chamber, consisting solely of the 
aristocracy of the land, and blocked 
this time in a field which had long 
been considered very parlicularly 
to be reserved for the House of 
Commons, indignantly picked up the gauntlet which the Lords had 
thrown down. The House of Commons voted overwhelmingly, 349 to 
134, that the action of the Lords was “a breach of the 
and a usurpation of the rights of the House of Commons." 

Asquith dedaied in a crowded House that "the House ffwaie 
would be unworthy of its past and of those traditions of 
which it is the custodian and the trustee," if it allowed any time to 
pass without showing that it would not brook this usurpation. He de- 
clared that the “power of the purse” belonged to the Commons alone. 
The very principle of representative government was at stake. For if 
the Lords possessed the ri^l they had assumed the situation was ex- 
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actly llis; thal when tlie voters elected a majority of Conservatives to 
the Commons then the Conservatives would control the legislation; 
that, when Oiey elected a majority of Liberals, the Conservatives would 
still control by being able to block all legislation they disliked by the 
veto of the House of Lords, always and permanently a body adhering to 
the Conservative party. An hereditary body, not subject to the people, 
could veto the people’s wishes as expressed by the body that was repre- 
sentative, the House of Commons. In other words the aristocratic ele- 
ment in the stale was really more powerful than the democratic, the 
house representing a class was more powerful than the house represent- 
ing Ihe people. 

The question of the budget and the question of the proper positbn 
and the future of the Upper Chamber were thus linked together. As 
these questions were of exceptional gravity the ministry resolved to seek 
the opinion, of the voters. Parliament was dissolved and a new election 
General ordered. The campaign was one of extreme bitterness, 

Heciion. expressing itself in numerous deeds of violence. The elcc- 
lion, held in J anuary, 1910, resulted in giving the Unionists 
, a hundred more voles than they had had in the previous 
Parliament. Yot despite tills gain Ihc LiberaJs would liave a majority 
of over a hundred in the now House of Commons it the Labor parly and 
the Irish Home Rulers supported them, which tliey did. 

In the new Parliament- the budget which had been thrown out the 
previous year was introduced again, without serious cliange. Again it 
The hodget passed the House of Commons and went to the Lords, 
paaeed That House yielded this lime and passed the budget with 
all its so-cailed revolutionary and sodalistic provisions. 

The LibeRds now turned their attention to Uiis question of the 
“Lords’ Veto,’’ or of the position proper for an hereditary, aristocratic 
The noea- chamber in a nation, that pretended to be democratic, as 
Bon of the did England. The issue staled nearly twenty years before 
Lotde Veto Gladstone in his last speech in Parliament had now 
arrived at the crucial stage. What should be the relations between a 
deliberative assembly elected by the votes of more than six million 
voters and an hereditary body? The question was -vchemenfly (hscussed 
inside Parliament and outside. Various suggestions lor reform of the 
House of Lords were made by the members of dial House itself, justly 
apprehensive for their future. The death of the popular King Edward 
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VII (May f), lyio), and Lho aiwsbion ot Gcorgo V, occurring in tire 
mill'll of Ihl'i iiasaionale caniiMign, somewiiaL sobcicd the combalanla, 
thuugb only temporauly. Altcmiits were nuulc to see il aoitic compro- 
mise rcgaixling the future of the House of Lords might not be worked 
out by the two parlies. But the attempts were futile, the issue being 
too deep and too far-reaching. 
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The ministry, wishing the opinion of the people on this new question, 
dissolved the House ot Commons again and ordered new elections, 
the second witliin a single year (December, 1910). The 
result was that the parlies came back each with piacti- of Docembw, 
cally the same number of members as before. The Gov- 
ernmait’s majority was undiminished. 

The Asquith ministry now passed through the House of Commons a 
Parliament Bill restricting the power of the House of Lords ihe Home 
in several important particulars and provii^ that the 
House of Commons should in last resort have its way in any Paiiiunent 
controversy with the other chamber. This bill passed the 
House of Commons by a large majority. How could it be got through 
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the House of Lords? Would the Lords be likely to vote in favor of 
the recognition of their inferiority to the oUier House, would they con- 
sent to this withdrawal from them of powers tliey had liitherto exercised, 
would they acquiesce in this altered and reduced situation at the hands 
of a chamber whose measures they had been freely blocking for several 
years? Of course they would not if they could help it. But there is one 
way in which the opposition of the House of Lords can be overcome, 
no matter however overwhelming. The King can create new peers — as 
many as he likes enough to overcome thg majority against the meas- 
ure in question. This supreme weapon the King, which of 
course in fact meant the Asquith ministry, was now pre- 
pared to use. Asquith announced that he had the consent 
of George V to create enough peers to secure the passage of 
the bill in case it were necessary. The threat was sufficient. The Lords 
on August 18, 1911, passed the Parliament Act which so profoundly 
altered their own status, power, and prestige. This measure establishes 
ProyWoiu new processes of law-making. If the Lords witlihold ihdr 

o( the BiS assent from a money bill, that is, any bill raising taxes or 

making appropriations, lor more than one month after it 1ms passed the 
House of Commons, the bill may be presented for the King’s signature 
and on receiving It becomes law without the consent of the Lords. If 
a bill other than a money bill is passed by Uie Commons in tliree success- 
ive sessions, whether of the same Parliament or not, and is rejected by 
the Lords, it may on a third rejection by tlicm be presented for the 
King’s assent and on receiving that assent will become a law, notwith- 
standing the fact that the House of Lords has not consented to the bill 
—provided that two years have elapsed between the second reading of 
the bin in the first of those sessions and tire date on which it passes the 
Commons for the third time. 

This Parliament or Veto Bill contained another important provi- 
sion, substituting five years for seven as the maximum duration of a 
Parliament; that is, members of the Commons are henceforth chosen for 
five, not seven years. Their term was thus reduced. 

Thus the veto power of the House of Lords is gone entirely for all 
Tli» Lords’ foiaodal legislation, and for all other legidation its veto is 
Veto de- merely suspensive. The Commons can have their way in 

itroysd delayed two years. 

The way was now cleared for the enactment of certain legislation 
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desired by the Liberal party which could not secure tlie approval of Uic 
House of Lords. It was possible finally to pass a Home 
Rule BiU, to the principle of which the Liberal party had R«io «««- 
been committed for a quarter of a century. On April ii, 

1912, Asquith introduced the tliird Home Rule Bill, granting Iiw- 


r 
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land a Parliament of her own, conasting of a Senate of forty mem- 
bers and a House of Commons of 164. If the two houses 
should disagree, then they were to at and vole together. Home Role 
On certain subjects the Irish Parliament should not have 
the right to legislate; on peace or war, naval or military 
affairs, treaties, currency, foreign commerce. It could not establish or 
endow any religion or impose any religious disabilities. The Irish were 
to be represented in the Parliament in London by forty-two members 
instead of the previous number, 103. 

This measure was passionately opposed by the Conservative party 
and particularly by the Ulster party, Ulster being that province of Ire- 
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land m which the Protestants are strong They went so far in their 
Opposition opposition as to threaten civil war, in case Ulster were not 
of Ulster exemptedfromtheoperaUonof this law, During the nert 
two years the battle raged about tbs point, in conferences between 
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political leaders, in discussions in Parliament and the press, Attempts 
at compromise failed as the Home Rule party would not consent to the 
exemption of a quarter' of Mand from the jurisdiction of the proposed 
Irish Parliament. 

The bill was, however, passed and was immediately vetoed by the 
House of Lords. At the next session it was passed again and again 
vetoed by the Lords. Finally on May 25, 1914, it was 
passed a third time by the House of Commons by a vote of pasBed by 
351 to 274, a majority of 77. The bill was later rejected *’** 
by the Lords. It might now become a law without their 
consent, in conformity with the Parliament Act of 1911. Only the 
formal assent of the King was necessary. 

But the ministry -was so impreaed with the vehemence and the de- 
termination of the “Ulster party,” which went so far as to organize an 
army and establish a sort of provisional government, that it decided 
to continue discussions in order to see whether some compromise might 
not be arranged. These discussions were interrupted by the outbreak 
of the European War. 

Meanwhile a bill disestablishing the Anglican Church in Wales 
had gone through the same process; had thrice been 
passed by the Commons and rejected by the Lords. Like ifehment of 
the Home Rule bill. It only awaited the signature of the 

, Cbttioli 

sovereign. 

Finally that signature was given to both bills on September 18, 1914, 
but Parliament passed on that same day a bill suspending Both laws 
these laws from operation until the dose of the war. suspended 

England now had far more serious tilings to consider and she wisely 
swept the dedc dean of contentious domestic matters until a more con- 
venient season. Whether the Home Rule Act when finally put into 
force will be accompanied with amendments which will pacify the Pro- 
testants of Ulster, remains, of course, to be seen, 
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CHAPTER XXVH 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

We have thus far concerned ourselves with the history of the Euro- 
pean continent. But one of the most remarkable features of the nine- 
teenth century was the reaching out of Europe for the 
conquest of the world. It was not only a century of nation slon of 
building but also of empire building on a colossal scale, 
a century of European emigration and colonization, a century during 
which the while race seized whatever regions of the earth 
remained still unappropriated or were too weak to pie- of colonUl 
serve themselves inviolate. Thus magnificent imperial 
claims were staked out by various powers either lor immediate or for 
ultimate use. 

Many were the causes of tliis new Wandering of the Peoples. One 
ij was tjie efcliaordinary increase d uring the century of the population of 
Europe— perhaps a hundred and seventy-five millions in ctusos of 
1815, more than four hundred and fifty millions a century growth 
later. This is unquestionably one of the most important facts in 
modern history, tire lundaracnlal cause of the colossal emigration. An- 
other cause was the transformation of the economic system, the marvel- 
ous increase in the power of production, which impelled the producers 
to ransack the world fgLDfiw mgrkets and new sources of raw materiaEX' 
And another and potent cause was ^spectacle of t^e British Empire 
whifh touched the iinaginajionjrr aroused the envy of other peoples,'^ ‘ 
who therefore feE to imitating, within the range of the possible. An 
examination of the history and characteristics of that Empire is essen- 
tial to an understanding of modem Europe. 

At the dose of the eighteenth century England possessed in the New 
World, the region of the St, Lawrence, New Brunswick, The British 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and a 
large, vague region known as the Hudson Bay tenitory; eighteeath 
Jamaica, and other West Indian islands; in Australia, a 
strip of the eastern coast; in India, the Bengal or lower Ganges region, 
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Bomliay, iin<l strips iiloiig (ho ctistcrn and western coasts, 'i'ho ntusl 
important feature; of her colonial policy luul boon her olimiiiatiun of 
France as n rival, from whom she had taken in Iho Seven Vears’ War 
almost aU of her North Ameriain and Hast Indian possessions. This 
Empire she inaeased during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, 
largely at the expense of France and Holland, the ally of France. Thus 
she acquired the Cape of Good Hope, Guiana m South America, Tobago, 
Trinidad, and St. Luda, Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, and tire large 
island of Ceylon. In the Mediterranean she acquired Malta. She also 
obtained Helgoland, and the protectorate of the Ionian Islands. 

Since 1815 her Empire has been vastly augumented by a long series 
of wars, and by the natural advance of her colonists over 
countries •contiguous to the early settlements, as in Can- 
ada and Australia. Her Empire lies in every quarter of. 
the globe. 

INDIA 

The acquisition of India, a world in itself, tor (he British Crown was 
the work of a private commercial organization, the East India Company, 
winch was founded in the sixteenth century and given a .monopoly of 
the trade with India. This company established trading stations in 
various parts of that peninsula. Coming into conflict with tlie French, 
and mixing m the quarrels of the native princes, it succeeded in win- 
ning direct control of large sections, and indirect control of others by 
assuming protectorates over certain of the princes, who allied them- 
sdves with the English and were left on their thrones. This commercial 
company became invested with the government of these acquisitions, 
under the provisions of laws passed by the English Parliament at vari- 
ous times. In the nineteenth century the area of British control stead- 
OvBrthiow wideilod, until it became complete. Its progress was 
of tie immensely furthered by the overthrow, after a long and 
ooSetocy war, of the Mahratta confederacy, a loose 

union of Indian princes dominating central and western 
India. This confederacy was finally conquered in a war which lasted 
from 1816 to 1818, when a large part of its territories were added directly 
to the English possesions, and other parts were left under their native 
rulers who, however, were brought effectively under English control by 
being obliged to conform to English policy, to accept En^h Residents 
at their courts, whose advice thqr were practically compelled to follow, 
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jid by putting Uieir native armies under British direction. Sucli is Uie 
condition ol many of them at die present day. 

The Englisli also advanced to the north and northwest, from Ben- 
gal. One of their most important annexations was tliat of the Punjab, 
an immense territory on the Indus, taken as a result ol Annexation 
two difficult wars (1845 to 1849), and the Oudh province, of tie 
one of the richest sections of India, lying between the 
Punjab and Bengal, annexed in 1856. 

The steady march of English conquest aroused a bitter' feeling of 
hostility to the English, which came to a head in the famous Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857, which for a time threatened the complete overthrow 
of the British in northern India. There were various causes of this in- 
surrection: the bitter discontent of the deposed princes and their ad- 
herents, who sent out emissaries to stir up hatred against the intruders; 
the fear of other princes that their turn might come; the introduction 
of railways and telegraphs, represented by the priests as an attack upon 
their religion; rumora that the Englisli intended to force Christianity 
upon the people and destroy their religion and civilization; (he attempts 
to stamp out tlie custom of female infanticide; a prophecy of the sooUi- 
sayers (Jiat English domination was destined to end on the hundredth 
anniversary of its beginning at tlic batUe of Plassey (1757). 

English domination rested on military force, and in the main upon 
the native Indian soldiers. There were in India in 1857 about 4S,cx3o 
English troops, and over 250,000 native soldiers, the Sepoys. In that 
year a mutiny broke out among the Sepoys of the Ganges ne fadian 
provinces in northern India. The immediate occasion was Mutiiy (1B57) 
the introduction of a new rifle, or rather of the paper-covered cartridges 
for it, which were lubricated, it was alleged, with the fat of cows and 
pigs. One end of the cartridges had to be bitten by tlie teeth before 
being put into the barrel. This outraged the religious feelings of the 
Hindus, who regarded the cow as a sacred animal, and of the Moham- 
medans, who regarded the pig as unclean, the lard as contaminating. 
The En^h trid to dispel the rumor by publishing a formula of the 
grease used, and by ordering officers to assure the soldiers that these in- 
gredients were not employed, but their efforts were unavailing. A cav- 
alry regiment refused to receive the new munitions, some ol its members 
were sentenced to ten years' imprisonment, tlicir comrades began an 
insurrection to save them, and the insurrection spread swiftly. The 
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native soldiery seized Delhi, the ancient capital of the Moguls, Luck- 
now, Cawnpore, and other places, massacring with barbarous cruelty 
large numbers of men, women, and children. Shortly all northern India 
seemed lost. 

f ^ It'lhe En^sh took a.featful and decisive revenge. Many of tlie Sepoys 
■ remained loyal, European troops were rushed to the scene of the dis- 
turbance, and the insurrection was crushed. Beside themselves with rage 
'and terrified by the narrowness of the escape, the English meted out fe- 
rocious punishment. Hundreds were shot in cold blood, without trial, 
and thousands were hanged after trials that were a travesty of justice. 
Many were fastened to the mouths of cannon and blown to pieces. 

Since this mutiny of 1857 no attempts have been made to over- 
throw English control. One important consequence was that in 1858 
the government of India was transferred to the Crown from 
th^Tem- the private company which had conducted it for a cen- 
hSia tury. It passed under the direct authority of England. 

In 1876, as we have seen, India was declared an empire, 
and Queen Victoria assumed the title Empress of India, January i, 
1877. This fact was officially announced in India by Lord Lytton, the 
Viceroy, to an imposing assembly of the ruling princes. 

An Empire it surely is, with its three hundred million inhabitants, 
A Viceroy stands at the head of the government. There is a Secretary 
the TSBt Brilish Ministry. The government is 

popuiaUon largely carried on by the highly organized Civil Service 
at India India, and is in the hands of about eleven hundred Eng- 

lishmen. About 220 nullions of people are under the direct control of 
Great Britain; about 67 millions live in native states under native rul- 
ers, the “Protected Princes of India,” of whom there were, a few years 
ago, nearly seven hundred. For aE practical purposes, however, these 
princes must follow the advice of English officials, or Residents, stationed 
in their capitals. 

Not only did England complete her control of India in the nine- 

, „ teenth century, but she added countries round about India, 

Ansexatloii \ , i 

oi Biumt Burma toward the east, and, toward the west, Baluchistan, 

Bjluchistm annexed outright, and the remainder 

brought under a protectorate. She also imposed a kind of 
protectorate upon Afghanistan, as a result of two Afghan wars (r839-42 
and : 878-80). 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

I 

In i8iS) as already stated, Great Britain possessed, in North America, 
six colonies: Upper Canada, Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland; and the Hudson 
Bay Company’s territories stretched to the north and northwest with 
undefined boundaries. The total population of these colonies was 
about 460,000. The colonies were entirely separate from each other. 
Each had its own government, and its relatbns were not with the 
others, but with England. The oldest and most populous was Lower 
Canada, which included Montreal and Quebec and the St. Lawrence 
valley. This was the French colony conquered by England in 1763. 
Its population was French-speaking, and Roman Catholic in rdigion. 

The two most important of these colonies were Lower Canada, 
largely French, and Upper Canada, entirely English. Each had re- 
ceived a constitution in 1791, but in neither colony did the 
constitution work well and the fundamental reason was lower 
that neither tlie people nor their legislatures had any con- 
trol over the executive. The Governor, who could practically veto all 
legislation, considered himself responable primarily to the English 
Government, not to tlie people of the province. England had not yet 
learned the secret of successful management of colonies despite the fact 
that the lesson of the American Revolution and the loss of the thirteen 
colonies a halt a century earlier was sufficiently plain. It took a second 
revolt to point the moral and adorn the tale. In 1837 disaffection had 
reached such a stage that revolutionary movements broke out in both 
Upper and Lower Canada. These were easily suppressed the tsbd- 
by the Canadian authorities without help from England, 
but the grievances of the colonists still remained. 

The English Government, thoroughly alarmed at the danger of the 
loss of anodier empire, adopted the part of discretion and sent out to 
Canada a commissioner to study the grievances of the The Durham 
colonists. The man chosen was Lord Durham, whose mIbbIoh 
part in the reform of 1833 had been brilliant. Durham was in Canada 
five months. The report in which he analyzed the causes of the rebel- 
lion and suggested changes in policy entitles him to the rank of the 
greatest colonial statesman in British history. In a word he adopted 
the dictum of Fox who had said “the only method of retaining distant 
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colonies with advantage, is to enable them to govern themselves.” He 
proposed tlie introduction ol the cabinet system of government as 
worked out in England. This gives the popular house of the legislature 
control over the executive. 

Durham’s recommendations were not immediately Mowed, as to 
many Englishmen they seemed to render the colonies independent. 

Ministerial principle of ministerial re- 

lesponsibffltjr sponsibility was adopted by Lord Elgin (1847), the Gover- 
tat'**CiuwdB Canada and the son-in-law of Durham. His example 
was Mowed by his successors and gradually became es- 
tabhshfid usage. The custom spread rapidly to the other colonies of 
Great Britain which were of English stock and were therefore con- 
adered capable of self-government. This is the cement that holds the 
British Empire together. For self-government has brought with it 
contentment. 

Lord Durham had also suggested a federation of aU the North Ameri- 
can colonies. This was brought about in 1867 when the British North 
The founding America Act, which had been drawn up in Canada and 
Doadnioa of expressed Canadian sentiment, was passed without 
Canada, change by the English Parliament. By tills act Upper and 
W 67 Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick were 

joined into a confederation called the Dominion of Canada. There 
was to be a central or federal parliament silting in Ottawa. There weie 
also to be local or provincial legislatures in each province to legjdate 
for local affairs. Questions affecting the whole Dominion were reserved 
for the Dominion Parliament. 

The central or Dominion Parliament was to consist of a Senate and 
a House of Commons. The Senate was to be composed of seventy mem- 
jjj, bers nominated for life by Uie Governor-General, himself 

Bomisieii appointed by the monarch, and representing the Crown. 
P»rii»ment House of Commons was to be elected by the people. 
In some respects the example of the English Government was followed 
in the constitution, in others that of the United States, 

Though the Dominion began with only four provinces proviaon 
Gnvfb of ®ade for the posable admission of others. Mani- 

the Dofflin- tojia was admitted in 1870, British Columbia in 1871, 
Prince Edward Island in 1873. 

In 1846, by the settlement of the Oregon dispute, the line dividing 
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llie Eiiglisli poijsiissioiis from the Unitetl Stales was extended to the Paci- 
fic Ocean, and in 1869 the Dominion acquired by purchase (£300,000) 
the vast territories belonging to the Hudson Bay Company, out of which 
the great provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan have been carved and 
admitted into the union (1905). The Dominion now includes all of 
British North America except the island of Newfoundland, which has 
steadily refused to join. It thus extends from ocean to ocean. Except 
for the fact that she receives a Governor-General from England and that 
she possesses no treaty powers, Canada is practically independent. She 
manages her own affairs, and even imposes tariffs which are disadvan- 
tageous to the mother country. That she has imperial as well as local 
patriotism, however, was shown strikingly in her support of England in 
the South African war. She sent Canadian regiments thither at her 
own expense to coOperate in an enterprise not closely connected with 
her own fortunes. The same spirit, the same willingness to make costly 
sacrifices, were to be shown, on a larger scale, in the war of 1914. 

The founding of tire Canadian union in 1867 rendered possible the 
construction of a great transcontinental railway, the Canadian Pacific, 
built between 1881 and 1885. This has in turn reacted 
upon the Dominion, binding the different provinces together caMdinn 
and contributing to the remarkable development of the 
west. Another transcontinental railway has recently been 
built farther to the north. Canada is connected by steamship lines with 
Europe and with Japan and Australia. Her population has increased 
from less than five hundred thousand in 1815 to more than seven million. 
Her prosperity has grown immensely, and her economic life is becoming 
more varied. Largely an agricultural and timber producing country, her 
manufactures are now developing under the stimulus of protective tariffs, 
and her vast mineral resources are in process of rapid devdopment. 

AUSTRALIA 

In the Southern Hemisphere, too, a new empire was created by Great 
Britain during the nineeenth century, an empire nearly as extensive 
territorially as the United States or Canada, about three-fourths as 
large as Europe, and inhabited almost entirely by a population of English 
descent. 

No systematic exploration of this southern continent, Terra A«b- 
tr<Ms, was rmdertaken until toward the dose of the eighteenth century, 
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but certaiu parts had been sighted or traced much earlier by Spanish, 
Earij Portuguese, and particularly by Dutch navigators. Among 
eiploraaons thg last, Tasman is to be mentioned, who in 1642 explored 
the southeastern portion, though he did not discover that the land 
which was later to bear his name was an island, a tact not known, indeed, 
for a centmy and a half. He discovered the islands to Ore cast of Aus- 
tralia, and gave to them a Dutch name. New Zealand. The Dutch 
called the Terra Australis New Holland, claiming it by right of discov- 
ery. But they made no attempt to occupy it. The attention of the 
The Yoysges English was first directed thither by the famous Captain 
of Captain Cook, who made three voyages to this region between 1768 
and 1779. Cook sailed around New Zealand, and then 
along the eastern coast of this New Holland. He put into a certain har- 
bor, which was forthwith named Botany Bay, so varied was the vege- 
tation on the shores. Sailing up the eastern coast, he claimed it all for 
George HI, and called it New South Wales because it reminded him 
of the Welsh coast. Seventeen years, however, went by before any 
settlement was made. 

At first Australia was considered by Englisli statesmen a good place 
to which to send criminals, and it was as a convict colony that the new 
A comirt empire began. The first expedition for the colonization of 

colonj the country sailed from England in May, 1787 with 750 

convicls on board, and reached Bolany Bay in January, 1788. Here the 
first settlement was made, and to it was given the name of the colonial 
secretary of the day, Sydney. For many years fresh cargoes oi convicls 
were sent out, who, on the expiration of their sentences, received lands. 
Free settlers came too, led to emigrate by various periods of economic 
depression at home, by promises of land and food, and by an increasing 
knowledge of the adaptability of the new continent to agriculture, and 
particularly to sheep raising. By i8ao the population was not far from 
40,000. During the first thirty years the government was military in 
character. 

The free settlers were strongly opposed to having Australia regarded 
as a prison for Engbsh convicts, and after 1840 the system was gradually 
Theifiscovw abolished. Australia was at first mainly a pastoral country, 
Mj Pi gold producing wool and hides. But, in 1851 and 1852, rich 
deposits of gold were found, rivaled only by those discovered a little 
earlier in Califoinia. A tremendous immigration ensued. The popula- 
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tion of the colony of Victoria (cut off from New South Wales) increased 
from 70,000 to more than 300,000 in five years. Australia has ever since 
remained one of the great gold producing countries of the world. 

Thus there gradually grew up six colonies, New South Wales, Queens- 
land, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and the neighbor- 
ing island of Tasmania. These were gradually invested gj, 
with self-government, parliaments, and responsible minis- AratraUan 
tries in the fashion worked out in Canada. The population 
increased steadily, and by the end of the century numbered about four 
millions. 

The great political event in the history of these colonies was their 
union into a confederation at the dose of the century. Up to that time 
the colonies had been legally unconnected with each other, and their 
only form of union was the loose one under the British Retjjng to, 
Crown. For a long time there was discussion as to the tiiair 
advisability of binding them more dosely together. Vari- 
ous reasons contributed to convince the Australians of tire advantages 
of federation; the desirability of uniform legislation concerning commer- 
cial and industrial matter's, railway regulation, navigation, irrigation, 
and tariffs. Moreover the desire for nationality, which has accom- 
plished such remarkable changes in Europe in the nine- ^ 

teenth century, was also active here. An Australian the Ausiriil- 
patriotism had grown up. Australians .desired to make 
their country the dominant authority in the Southern 
Hemisphere. They longed for a larger outlook than that given by the 
life of the separate colonies, and thus both reason and sentiment 
combined toward the same end, a dose union, the creation of another 
“colonial nation.” 

Union was finally achieved after ten years of earnest discussion 
(1890-1900). The various experiments in federation were carefully 
studied, particularly the constitutions of the United States and Canada. 
The draft of the constitution was worked over by several conventions, 
by the ministers and the governments of the various colonies, and was 
finally submitted to the people for ratification. Ratification being se- 
cured, the constitution was then passed through the British Parliament 
under the title of “The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act” 
(1900). The constitution was the work of the Australians. The part 
taken by England was simply one of acceptance. Though Parliament 
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made certain buggeslions of detail, it did not insist upon tliem in the case 
o[ Australian opposition, 

The constitution cbtablishcd a ledcration consisting ol the six col- 
onies whidi were henceforth to be called states, not provinces as in the 
case of Canada. It created a federal Parliament of two The Federal 
houses, a Senate consisting of six senators from each state, P“Mamont 
and a House of Representatives apportioned among the several states 
according to population. The powers given to the Federal Government 
were carefully defined. The new ^tem was inaugurated January i, 
1901. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Not included in the new commonwealth is an important group of 
islands of Australasia called New Zealand, situated 1,200 miles east of 
Australia. England began to have some connection with these islands 
shortly after 1815, but it was not until 1839 that they were formally 
annexed to the British Empire. In 1854 New Zealand was given 
responsible government, and in 1865 was entirely separated from New 
South Wales and made a separate colony. Emigration was method- 
ically encouraged. New Zealand was never a convict colony. Popula- 
tion increased and it gradually became the most demoaatic colony of 
the Empire, In 1907 the designation of the colony was changed to the 
Dominion of New Zealand. 

New Zealand consists of two main islands with many smaller ones. 
It is about a fourth larger than Gr®rt Britain and has a population of 
about 1,000,000, of whom about 50,000 are aborigines, the Sew 
Maoris. Its capital is Wellington, with a population of 
about 70,000. Auckland is another important city. New Zealand is an 
agricultural and grazing country, and also possesses rich mineral deposits, 
including gold. 

New Zealand is of great interest to the world of to-day because of 
its experiments in advanced social reform, legislation concerning labor 
and capital, landowning and commerce. State control has been ex- 
tended over more branches of industry than has been the case in any 
other country. 

The Government owns and operates the railways. The roads ate 
run, not for profit, but for service to the people. As rap- idranced 
idly as profits exceed three per cent passenger and freight wicial 
rates are reduced. Comprehensive and successful attempts *®**®**‘'®“ 
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are made by very low rates to induce the people in congested districts 
to live in the country. Workmen going in and out travel about three 
miles for a cent. Children in the primary grades in schools are carried 
free, and those in higher grades at very low fares. 

The Government also owns and operates the telegraphs and tele- 
phones and conducts postal savings banks. Life insurance is largdy in 
its hands. It has a fire and accident insurance department. In 1903 
it began the operation of some state coal mines. Its land legislation is 
remarkable. Its main purpose is to prevent the land from being monop- 
olized by a few, and to enable the people to become landholders. In 
1892 progressive taxation on the large estates was adapted, and in 1896 
the sale of such estates to the government was made compulsory, and 
thus extensive areas have come under government ownership. The 
state transfers them under various forms of tenure to the lanffless and 
ajBtem of worldng classes. The system of taxation, based on the 
tuotion principle of graduation, higher rates for larger incomes, 
properties, and inheritances, is designed to break up or prevent monop- 
oly and to favor the small proprietor or producer. 

In industrial and labor legislation New Zealand 1 ms also made radi- 
cal experiments. Arbitration in labor disputes is compuJsoiy if either 
side invokes it, and the decision is binding. Factory laws are stringent, 
aiming particularly at the protection of women, tlie diminarion of 
“sweating.” In stores tlie Saturday half-holiday is universal. The 
Government has a Labor Department whose head is a member of the 
Old Age cabinet. Its first duty is to find work for the unemployed. 

Pensions its great effort is to get the people out of the cities 

into the country. There is an Old Age Penamn Law, enacted in 1898 . 
and amended in 1905, providing pensions of about a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars for all men and women after the age of sixty-five whose in- 
come is less than five dollars a week. 

All this governmental activity rests on a democratic basis. There 
are no property qualifications for voting, and women have the suffrage 
as well as men. The referendum has been adopted. 

The Australian colony of Victoria has enacted much legislation re- 
sembling that described in the case of New Zealand. 
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BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 

As an incident in the wars against France and her ally and depen- 
dent, Holland, England seized the Dutch possession in South Africa, 
Cape Colony. This colony she retained in 1814, together 
with certain Dutch possessions in South America, paying acquires 
six million pounds as compensation. This was the begin- 
ning of English expansion into Africa, which was to attain 
remarkable proportions before the dose of the century. The population 
at the time England took possession consisted of about 27,000 people 
of European descent, mostly Dutch, and of about 30,000 African and 
Malay slaves owned by the Dutch, and about 17,000 Hottentots. Im- 
migration of Englishmen began forthwith. 

Friction between the Dutch (called Boers, i.e., peasants), and the 
English was not slow in developing. The forms of local government to 
which the Boers were accustomed were abolished and new j^icUon 
ones established. English was made the sole language used with the 
in the courts. The Boers, irritated by these measures, 
were rendered indignant by the abolition of slavery in 1834. They 
did not consider slavery wrong. Moreover, they felt defrauded of 
their pioperty as the compensation given was inadequate — about 
three million pounds— little more than a third of what they con- 
sidered their slaves were worth. 

The Boers resolved to leave the colony and to settle in the interior 
where they could live unmolested by the intruders. This migration or 
Great Trek began m_i836, and continued for several years. The Great 
About 10,000 Boers thus withdrew from Cape Colony. 

Rude carts drawn by several pairs of oxen transported their families 
and their possesaons into the wilderness. The result was the founding 
of two independent Boer republics to the north of Cape Colony, namely 
the Orange Free Slate and the Transvaal or South African Republic. 
A most checquered career has been theirs. The Orange Free State 
was declared annexed to the British Empire in 1848 but it tebdled 
and its independence was recognized by Great Britain in 1854. From 
that time until 1899 it pursued a peaceful career, its independence not 
infringed upon. 

The independence of the Transvaal was also recognized, in 1832. 
But twenty-five years later, ffl_iS77, under the strongly imperialistic 
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niiiiiatry of Loi'd Beaconsfleld, it was abruptly dodared annexed to 

The the British Empire, on tiic ground that its independence 

Tramv^ vvas a menace to the peace of England’s other South 

annexed to , . rwM i i 

the British African possessions. The Boers’ hatred of the English 

Srajiire _ naturally expressed itself and they took up arms in the 

defease of their independence. 



Majuua Hai 


, In 1880 Lord Beaconsfield was overthrown and Gladstone came in- 
to power.' Gladstone liad denounced the annexation, and was con- 
vinced that a mistake had been made which must be rectified. He 
was 'negotiating -with die Boer leaders, hoping to reach, by peaceful 
..means, a solution that would be satisfactory to both sdes, when, his 
pibblem was made immensely more difficult by the Boers themsdves, 
whoj' in December, 1880, rose in revolt and defeated a small detach- 
Uajttta . ■■ ' meat of British ti-oops at MajubaHill, February.^j,jc88i, ' 
In a military sense this so-called battle d Majnba HiU 
.was ah' insignificant affOT, but its effects upon Englishmen and' Boers 
Were tremendous and far-reaching, Gladstone, who had already, b?en; 
; negotiating Tfith a. view to restoring the independence of theTr^ 

: which; he. considered had been unjustly overthrow did not think- 
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it right to reverse his policy because ot a mere skirmish, however humili- 
ating. His ministry therefore went its way, not believing that it should 

be deflected from an act of justice and conciliation merely 

^ ^ Policy of the 

because of a military misfortune of no importance m itself, GUdstoas 

The independence of the Transvaal was formally recog- a<l”>«iWra' 

nized with the restriction tliat it could not make treaties 

with foreign countries without the approval of Great Britain and with 

the proviso, which was destined to gain tremendous importance later, 

that “white men were to have full liberty to reside in any part of the 

republic, to trade in it, and to be liable to the same taxes only as those 

exacted from citizens of the rqmblic.” 

Gladstone’s action was severely criticised by Englishmen who did 
not believe in retiring, leaving a defeat unavenged. They denounced 
the policy of the ministry as hostile to the welfare of the South African 
colonies and damaging to the prestige of the Empire. The Boers on the 
other hand considered that they had won their independence by arms, 
by the humiliation ot tlic traditional Miemy, and were accordingly elated. 
In holding this opinion they were injuring themselves by self-deception 
and by the idea that what they had once done they .could do again, and 
they were angering the British by keeping alive the memory of Majuba 
Hill. The phrase just quoted, concerning immigmtion, contained the 
germ of future trouble, which in the end was to result in the viblent 
overthrow of the republic, for a momentous clrange in tlie character of 
the population was impending. 

The South African Republic was entirely inhabited by Boers, a people 
exclusively interested in agriculture and grazing, solid, sturdy, religious, 
freedom-loving, but, in the modern sense, unprogressive, ill- ^ 
educated, suspicious of foreigners, and particularly of Eng- 
lishmen. The peace and contentment of tliis rural people were disturbed 
by the discovery, in 1884, that gold in immense quantities lay hidden 
in their mountains, the Rand. Immediately a great influx of miners 
and speculators began. These were chiefly Englishmen. In the heart 
of the mining district the city of Johannesburg grew rapidly. The 
numbering in a few years over 100,000 inhabitants, a city 
of foreigners. Troubles quiddy arose between the nafive Boers and the 
aggressive, energetic Eitlanders or foreigners. 

The Uidanders gave wide publidty to their grievances. Great ob- 
stacles were put in die way of their naturalization; they were given no 
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share in the government, not even the right to vole, Yet in parts of Ihe 
Transvaal they were moie numetons than the natives, and bore the 
larger share of taxation. In addition tlrey weie forced to render mili- 
tary service, which, in their opinion, implied cilizendrip. They looked 
to the British Government to push Iheii demand for reforms The Boer 
Government was undoubtedly an oligarchy, but the Boeis felt that it 
was only by refusing the suffrage to the unwelcome intruders that they 
could keep control of their own state, which at the cost of 
Jameson much hardship they had created in the wilderness. In 
189s occurred an event which deeply embittered them, 
the Jameson Raid — an invasion oi the Transvaal by a few hundred 

troopers under Dr. Jameson, the 
administrator of Rhodesia, with 
the apparent purpose of over- 
throwing the Boer Government. 
The raiders were easily captured 
by the Boers, who, with great 
magnanimity, handed them over 
to En^ani This indefensible 
attack and the fact that the guilty 
were oirly lighUy puriislied in Eng- 
land, aird that the man whom all 
Boers held responsible as the arch- 
conspirator, Cecil Rhodes, was 
shielded by the British Govern- 
ment, entered like iron into the 
souls of the Boers and only hard- 
ened their resistance to the de- 
mands of the UiBanders. These 
demands were refused and the 
grievances of the TJitlanders, who now outnumbered the natives perhaps 
two to one, continued. Friction steadily increased. The British charged 
that the Boers were aiming at nothing less than ihe ultimate er^ulsion 
of the English from South Africa, the Boers charged that the British 
were aiming at the extinction of the two Boer republics. There was no 
spirit of conciliation in dther government, 

Joseph Chamberlain, British Colonial Secretary, was arrogant and 
insolent. Paul Kruger, President of the Transvaal, was obstinate and 
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fll-intormed. Ultimately in October, 1899 the Boers declared war upon 
Great Britain. The Orange Fice Stale, no party to the The South 
quarrel, threw in its lot with its sister Boer republic. Afncan Wsr 

This war was lightly entered upon by both sides. Each giossly 
underestimated both the lesources and the spirit of the other. The 
English Government had made no preparation at aU adequate, appar- 
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ently not believing that in the end this petty state would dare oppose 
the mighty British Empiie. The Boers, on the other hand, had been 
long preparing for a conflict, and knew that the number of British troops 
in South Africa was small, totally insufficient to put down their resist- 
ance. Moreover, for years they had deceived themselves with a gross 
exaggeration of the significance of Majuba Hill as a victory over the 
British. Each side believed that the wax would be short, and would 
result in its favor. 

The war, which they supposed would be over in a few months, lasted 
for nearly three yeaxs. Engknd suffered at the outset many humiliating 
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levorach, The war wiih iKil dianiclcrwed by great baltles, buL by many 
iiegos ill first, and tlien by guerilla figlUing ami ulaboratu, systematic, 
and difficult conquest ot the country. It was fought with great bravery 
on botli sides. For the Engli A, Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener were 
the leaders, and of the Boers several greatly distinguished themselves, ob- 
taining world-wide reputations, Qiristian de Wet, Louis Botha, Delarey. 

The English won in the end by sheer force of numbers and peace 
VictoiT ol was hnally concluded on June r, 1902. The Transvad 
the EniJish llig Orange Free State lost their independence, and 
became colonies of tlie British Empire. Otherwise the terms offered 
Asnaatloii by the conquerors were liberal. Generous money grants 
oftte’ftMs- (.Q ijy England to enable the 

Oiuige Boers to begm again m their sadly devastated land. 
Free State language was to be respected wherever possible. 

The work of reconciliation has proceeded with remarkable rapidity 
since the close of the war. Responsible government, that is, self-govern- 
ment, was granted to the Transvaal Colony in 1906 and to the Orange 
River Colony in 1907. This liberal conduct of Ore Engbsh Government 
had the most happy consequences, as was shown very convincingly 
by the spontaneity and the strength of the movement for closer union, 
which culminated in 1909 in the auation of a new "colonial nation” 
within the British Empire. In igo8 a convention was held in which 
the four colonies were represented. The outcome ot its deliberations, 
which lasted several months, was the draft of a constitution for the 
South African Union. This was then submitted to the colonies for 
approval and, by June, 1909, had been ratified by them all. The con- 
stitution was in the form of a statute to be enacted by the British 
Parliament It became law Septonber 20, 1909. 

The South African Union was the work of the South Africans 
themselves, the former enemies, Boers and British, harmoniously coSp- 
Th» South eratmg. The central government consists of a Govemor- 
AfricM General appointed by the Crown; an Executive Council; 

a Senate and a House of Assembly. Both Dutch and Eng- 
lish are offidal languages and enjoy equal privileges. Difficulty wlis 
eatperienced in selecting the capital, so intense was the rivalry of dif- 
ferent cities. The result was a compromise. Pretoria was chosen as the 
seat of the executive branch of the government, Cape Town as the seat 
of the legislative branch. 
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The creation of the South African Union is the most recent triumph 
of the spirit of nationality whiclr has so greatly transformed the world 
since 1815. The new commonwealth has a population of about 1,150,000 
whites and more than 6,000,000 people of non-European descent. Pro- 
vision has been made for the ultimate admission of Rhodesia into the 
Union. 

IMPERIAL FEDERyVnON 

At the opening of the twentieth century Great Britaui possesses an 
empire far more extensive and far more populous than any the world 
has ever seen, covering about tbbrteen millions of square 
miles, if Egypt and the Soudan be included, with a total Smg British 
population of over four hundred and twenty millions. 

This Empire is scattered everywhere, in Asia, Africa, Australasia, the 
two Americas, and the islands of the seven seas. The population 
includes a motley host of peoples. Only fifty-four million are English- 
spealdng, and of these about forty-two milMon live in Great Britain. 
Most of the colonies are self-supporting. They present every form of 
government, military, autocratic, representative, democratic. The sea 
alone binds the Empire. England’s throne is on tlie mountain wave 
in a literal as well as in a metaphorical sense. Dominance of the 
oceans is essential tlm( she may keep open her communications with 
her far-flung colonies. It is no accident that England is the greatest 
sea-power of the world, and intends to remain such. She regards this 
as the very vital principle of her imperial existence. 

A noteworthy feature of the British Empire, as already suflfidently 
indicated, is the practically unlimited self-government enjoyed by 
several of the colonies, those in which the English stock predominates, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand. Tins policy is in con- 
trast to that pursued by the French and German governments, which 
rule their coldnies directly from Paris and Berlin. B,uU.hi5_system 
^oei npt apply lo the .greatest of them all, India, nor to a multitude 
q£ smaller possessions. 

A question much and earnestly discussed during the last twenty- 
five years is that of Imperial Federation. May not some machinery be 
devdoped, some method be found, whereby the vast em- p,oMem 
pire may be more closely consolidated, and for certain pur- "i impmW 
poses act as a single slate? If so, its power wili be greatly 
augmented, and the world will witness the most stupendous achievement 
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in the art of government recorded in its history. The creation of such a 
Greater Britain has seized, in recent years, the imagination of many 
thoughtful statesmen. That the War of 1914 will contribute to the solu- 
tion of tills problem seems a reasonable expectation. For that war has 
shown the existence of an intense imperial patriotism among Canadians, 
Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans, and apparently even 
Indians, all rushhig instinctively to support the mother country in her 
hour of need, all evidently willing to give the last full measure of devo- 
tion to a cause which they regard as common to them all. So powerful 
a spirit may well find a way of embodying and crystallizing itself in 
permanent political insdtutions. The sense of unity, indisputably re- 
vealed, may well be the harbinger of a coming organization adapted to 
preserve, and foster that sense and to develop it more richly still. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


' SPAIN SINCE 1823 

We have traced the history of Spain from the downfall of Napoleon 
to the year 1823, and have seen the restored King Ferdinand VII reign 
in a manner so cruel, so unintelligent, and tyrannical that 
the people rose in insurrection and insisted upon being 
accorded a liberal constitution.^ And we have seen that as a result the 
powers, commonly called the Holy Alliance, intervened in 1823 to put 
down this reform movement, sent a French army into the peninsula, 
and restored to Ferdinand his former absolute authority. This recovery 
of his former position through foreign aid was followed by ^ 

a period of disgraceful and ruthless revenge on the part of Fudjuind 
Ferdinand upon all who were conridered Liberals. Hun- 
dreds were executed at the order of courts-martial for the 
moat trivial acts. Various classes were carefully watched as “sus- 
pects,” military men, lawyers, doctors, professors, and even veterinary 
surgeons. Universities and clubs, political and social, were closed as 
dangerous. 

Ferdinand VH ruled for ten years after his second restoration, and 
in the spirit of unprogressrve, unenlightened absolutism, His reign was 
not signalized by any attempt to in^rove the conditions of 
a country that sorely needed reform. It was notable mainly American 
for the loss of the immense Spanish empire in the new world, 
and the rise of the independent states of Central and South America. 
Practically nothing remained under the scepter of the King save Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 

Upon the death of Ferdinand in 1833 his daughter Isabella, three 
i years of age, was proclaimed Queen under her mother 
f'Christina as Regent. Don Carlos, brother of the late proclaimed 
'’King, claimed that he was the lawful sovereign, asserting 
at the Salic law, excluding women from the throne, was the law of 
‘ See page 268. 
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the land. A wai' ol seven yeaib lollowxil In dcU'rmiiie wlieLlier lu> of 
his niece should rule. The aupporlcts of tlio Queen were victorious but 
during the war in order to gain strength the Regent was forced to grant 
The CailiBt a Seemingly liberal constitution. This was more an sip. 

parent than a real concesaon; yet, at least nominally, the 
monarchy was henceforth constitutional and not absolute. Spain's 
political education was at least begmx. As a matter of fact, however, 
the real rulers of the countiy for many years were Uie military leaders 
who overthrew and succeeded eadi other as ministers. 

The reign of Isabella lasted from 1833 to 1868. She was declared of 
age in 1843. Her reign was, on the whole, one of reaction. Adhering 
of tenaciously to the principle of monarchical authority, the 
laabella’a Queen was influenced throughout by her favorites, and did 
not observe the spirit, and frequently not the letter, of the 
constitution. Her reign was marked by absolutism nearly as unquali- 
fied as that of her predecessors. Constitutional forms were usrf to 
cover arbitrary actions. It was a period of short and weak ministries, 
court intrigues, petty politics, a period little instructive. Whatever dis- 
turbances occurred were vigorously repressed. 

Dissatisfaction with this regime, marked, as it was, by arbitrariness, 
by religious and inteUecLual intolerance, by abuses and corruption, and 
by the scandalous immorality of the Queen, increased as the reign pro- 
gressed. Finally in 1868 a revolt broke out which resulted in the flight 
The oT«r- Queen to France, and in the establishment of a pro- 

Uirow ol visional government, in which Marshal Senano and Gen- 
Isabellt n gjgj (jjg [jading figures. The reign of the Span- 

ish Bourbons was declared at an end, and universal suffrage, religious 
liberty, and freedom of the press were prodmmed as the fundamental 
principles of the future constitution. 

The Cortes were elected a litUe later by universal suffrage and 
the future government of Sp^ was left to their determination. They 
Ths Hohm- p™nottuced in favor of a monarchy and against a repub- 
zoUem lie, They then ransacked Europe for a king and finally 

condidacy Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern. His candidacy 

is important in history as having been the immediate occasion of the 
Fianco-Prussian war of 1870. In the end Leopold declined the 
invitation. 

In November, 1870, the crown was offered by a vote of 191 out of 
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311, Lo Amadeo, second son of Victor Emmanuel 11 / King of Italy. 
The smaHness of the majority was ominous. The new Amadeo of 
kmg’s reign was destined to be short and troubled. Land- Sovoy 
ing in Spain at the dose of 1870, he was coldly received. 

Opposition to him came from several sources — from the Republicans, 
who were opposed to any monarch; from the Carlists, who claimed that 
the heir of Don Carlos, brother of Ferdinand VII, was the lawful king; 
from the supporters of Alfonso, son of Isabella, who hdd that he was the 
legitimate ruler. Amadeo was disliked also for the simple reason that 
he was a foreigner. The dergy attacked him for his adherence to con- 
stitutional prindples of government. No strong body of politicians 
supported him. Ministries rose and fell with great rapidity, eight in 
two years, one of them lasting only seventeen days. Each change left 
the government more disorganized and more unpopular. Abdication 
Believing that the problem of giving peace to Spain was Ajuadco 
insoluble, and wearying of an uneasy crown, Amadeo, in February, 
1873, abdiated. 

Immediately the Cortes or Parliament dedared Spain a Republic, 
by a vote of 238 to 32. But the advent of the Republic did not bring 
peace. Indeed, its history was short and agitated. Euro- 
pean powers, with the exception of Switzerland, withdrew cltred a 
their diplomatic representatives. The United States alone 
recognized the new government. The Republic lasted from February, 
1873 to the end of December, 1874. It established a wide suffrage, 
proclaimed religious liberty, proposed the complete separation of the 
church and state, and voted unanimously for the immediate emand- 
pation of slaves in Porto Rico. 

The causes of its M were numerous. The fundamental one was that 
the Spaniards had had no long political training, essentia] for efficient 
selLgovernment, no true experience in party management. The cancea' 
The leadersjiid not work together harmoniously. More- 
over, the Republicans, once in power, immediately broke up into various 
groups, which fell to wrangling with each other. The enemies of the 
Republic were munerous, the Monarchists, the dergy, offended by the 
prodamation of rdigious liberty, all those who profited by the old regime 
and who resented the reforms which were threatened. Also, the prob- 
lems that faced the new government increased the confusion. Three 

‘ Sixty-lbiea voted lot a republic; the ulbec votes were scattering or blank. 
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wars were in progress during the brief life of the Republie — a war k 
Cuba, a Carlist war, and a war with the Federalists in southern Spain, 

Presidents succeeded each other rapidly. Figucras was in office four 
months, Pi y Margall six weeks, Salmeron and Castelar for short periods. 
Finally, Serrano became practically dictator. The fate of the Republic 
was determined by the generals of the army, the most powerful body in 
AUoaso xn country, who declared in December, 1874 in favor of 
iMogniiod Alfonso, son of Isabella II. The Republic fell without a 
struggle. Alfonso, landing in Spain early in 1875, and being 
received in Madrid with great enthusiasm, assumed the government, 
promising a constitutional monarchy. Thus, sis years after the dethrone- 
ment of Isabella, her son was welcomed back as king. The new King 
was now seventeen years of age. His reign lasted ten years, until his 
The Conea- ^ November, 1885. In 1876 a new Constitnlbn was 

toaon of voted, the last in the long line of ephemeral documents 
issuing during the century &om either monarch or Cortes 
or revolutionary junta. Still in force, the Constitution of 1S76 creates a 
responsible ministry, and a Parliament of two chambers. Spain possesses 
the machinery of parliamentary government, ministries rising and fall- 
ing according to the votes of Parliament. Practically, however, the 
political warfare is largely mimic, determined by the desire lor office, 
not by devotion to principles or policies. 

Alfonso XII died in rSSj. His wife, an Austrian princess, Maria 
Christina, was proclaimed regent for a cliild born a few months later, 
Deith of the present King, Alfonso XIII. Maria Christina, during 
AlfoMo xn tjig sixteen years of her regency, confronted many difficul- 
ties. Of these the most serious was the condition of Cuba, Spain’s 
chief colony. An insurrection had broken out in Uiat island in 1868, 
occasioned by gross misgovernment by the mother country. This 
Cuban war dragged on for ten years, cost Spain nearly 100,000 men and 
$200,000,000, and was only ended in 1878 by means of lavish bribes 
and liberal promises of reform in the direction of sdf-govemment 
As these promises were not fulfilled, and aa the condition of the 
^ Cubans became mote unendurable, another rebellion broke 

Spailsii- out in 1895. This new war, prosecuted with great and 
^rican savage severity by W^ler, ultimatdy aroused the United 
States to intervene in the interests of humanity and civi- 
lization. A war resulted between the United States and Spain in 
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1898, whicli proved most disEistrous to the latter. Her naval power 
was annihilated in the battles of Santiago and Cavite; her army in 
Santiago was forced to surrender, and she was compelled Loss of 
to sign the Treaty of Paris of 1898, by which she renounced 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. The the PUMp. 
Spanish Empire, which at the opening of the nineteenth P*“*' 
century bulked large on the map of the world, comprising immense 
possessions in America and the islands of both hemispheres, has dis- 
appeared. Revolts in Central and South America, beriming when 
Joseph Napoleon became king in 1808, and ending with Cuban inde- 
pendence ninety years later, have left Spain with the mere shreds of 
her former possessions, Rio de Oro, Rio Muni in western Africa, some 
land about her ancient presidios in Morocco, and a few small islands 
ofi the African coast. The disappearance of the Spanish colonial empire 
is one of the most significant features of the nineteenth century. Once 
one of the great world powers, Spain is to-day a state of inferior rank. 

In^ipoa the present King, Alfonso XIH, formally assumed the reins 
of government. He married in May, 1906 a member of the royal 
family of England, Princess Ena of Battenberg. Profound Aifoo,, xni 
and numerous reforms are necessary to range the country MsmaieB 
in the line of progress. Though universal suffrage was es- 
tablished in 1890, political conditions and methods have not changed, 
Illiteracy is widespread. Out of a population of 18,000,000 perhaps 
15 , 000,000 arc illiterate. In recent years attempts have been made to 
improve this situation; also to reduce the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the state. Nothing important has yet been accom- 
plished in tliis direction. Liberty of public worship has only recently 
been secured for the members of other churches. 

PORTUGAL, 1816-1914 

Portugal, like other countries, felt the full shock of Napoleonic ag- 
gression. French armies were sent into the peninsula in tSoy for the 
purpose of forcing that country into the Continental Sys- ^ 
tem, of dosing all Europe to English commerce. The royal roydfiunlly 
family fled from Lisbon just as the French were approach- 
ing, and went to the capital of Portugal’s leading colony, 

Brazil. The actual authority in Portugal for several years was the Eng- 
lish army and Lord Beresford. After the fall of Napoleon the Portu- 
guese hoped for the return of the royal family, but this did not occur. 
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The King, John VI, wiih conti'iiloil in Rin dc Jani'iio; iiuii't'iiver, he felt 
that his departure Irom Briuil would be llio signal (or a rebellion in llml 
colony which would end iu its independence. The situation gave great 
dissatisfaction to the Portuguese, whose pride was hurt by the fact 
that thQ^ no longer had a court in Lisbon, and tliat the mother country 
seemed to be in'tite position of a colony, inferior in importance to Brazil. 
The King finally returned from Brazil, leavmg his eldest .son, Dom Pedro, 
as regent of that country. In 1822 Brazil declared itself an indepen- 
Pottagal dent empire under Dom Pedro I. Three years later its 
loses Biaifl independence was recognized by Portugal. Thus Portugal 
lost its leading colony. 

The death of John VI in 2826 created a new crisis which distracted 


the country for many years, His eldest son, Dom Pedro, was Emperor 


Intnlsction 
of jscUs- 
meeteiy 
govenimsat 


of Brazil. His younger son was Dom Miguel. Dom Pedro 
was lawfully King of Portugal. He opened his reign as 
Pedro IV by granting a liberal constitutional clmrter in- 
troducing parliamentary government of the English type. 


Then, not wishing to return from Brazil, he abdicated in favor of his 


daughter, Donna Maria da Gloiia. Hoping to disarm his brother Dom 
Miguel, who himself wished to bo Icing, he belrolhcd lus 
M«jta d» daughter, aged seven, to Dom Miguel, decreeing that tlio 
“ marriage should be cdebralcd when Donna Maria became 


of age. He then appointed Dom Miguel regent tor the liulc princess. 
But Miguel, landing in Portugal in 1828, was proclaimed king by tlio 
absolutists. He accepted the crown. His reign was odious in the ex- 
treme, characterized by cruelty and arbitrariness, by a complete defiance 
of the law, of aU personal liberty, by imprisonments and deportations 
and executions. Dom Pedro abdicated liis position as Emperor of 
Brazil, and returned to Europe to take charge of tlic cause of his 
daughter. This civil war between Maria da Gloria and Dom Miguel 
resulted in the favor of the former. Dom Miguel formally renounced 
all claims to the throne and left Portugal never to return (1834). 

Maria reigned until her death in 1853, a reign rendered turbulent 
and unstable by the violence of political struggles and by frequent 
Sua of insurrections. In 1852 the Charter of 1826, restored by 
Maria’s government, was liberalized by important altera- 
tions, with the result that various parties were satisfied, and political 
life under her successor, Pedro V, was mild and orderly. His reign was 
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uiievenllul. JIo wiw followed in x80i by Louis I, and lie in iRSp by 
Cai'los J. 

Meanwhile radical parlica. Republican, Socialist, grew up. Dis- 
content expressed itself by deeds of violence. The Government replied 
by becoming more and more arbitrary. The King, Carlos Rjceni 
I, even assumed to alter the Charier of i8s6, still tlie events in 
basis ot Portuguese political life, by mere decree. The *’'”**®*’ 
controversy between Libends, Radicals, and Conservatives developed 
astounding bitterness. ParliamenUity hisLitutions ceased to work 
normally, necessary legislation could not be secured. On February i, 
igoS, the King and the Crown Prince were assassinated in the streets 
of Lisbon. The King’s second son, Manuel, succeeded. Manuel’s 
rdgn was brief, for, in October, ipto, a revolution broke out in Lis- 
bon. After several days of severe street fighting the mon- 
archy was overthrown and a Rqiublic was proclaimed, prooiaimeda 
The King escaped to England. Dr. Theophile Braga, a 
native of the Azores, and lor over forty years a very dis- 
tinguislied man of letters, was chosen President. The constitution was 
remodeled and liberaliisod. The Churdi was separated from the Statu 
in igii, and State payments for the maintenance and expenses ot 
worship ceased. 

Since igio Portugal, therefore, ha.s heen a Republic. The problems 
confronting her are niimorou.s and serious. She is hunlenod with an 
immense debt, disproportionate to her resources, and entailing oppres- 
sive laxation. AlUiougli primary education has been compulsory since 
igii, over seventy per cent ot the population over six years of age still 
remain illiterate. Her population is about six millions. She has small 
colonial possessions in Asia and extensive ones in Africa, which have 
thus far proved of little value. The Azores and Madeira are not 
colonies but arc integral parts of the republic. 
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HOLLAND AND BELGIUM SINCE ISSO 
HOLLAND 

We have described the dismemberment of the Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands in 1830 and the years succeeding. That kingdom, which in- 
eluded what we know as Holland and Belgium, was the 
of the work of lie Congress of Vienna, created as a bulwark 
Hetheriiinds France. The Belgians hod revolted and, supported 

in the end by some of the grat powers, had won their independence. 
Since then there have been two kingdoms. 

The old Dutch provinces preserved the name henceforth of Uic King- 
dom of the Netherlands. This kingdom, more frequently called Hol- 
land in English-speaking countries, has had a history of comparatively 
quiet internal development, and has played no important rfilc in inter- 
national politics. It has passed through several reigns, that of William 
I, from 1814 to 1840; of William H, from 1840 to 1849; of William III, 
from 1849 to 1890, and of Queen Wilhelraiua since 1890. The ques- 
tions of greatest prominence in its separate history have been those 
concerning constitutional liberties, educational policy, and colonial 
administration. 

The political system rested upon lie Fundamental Law granted by 
William I in i8t5. By this the kingdom became a constitutional 
Th* Fimda- ™o““chy) but a monarchy in which the king was more 
menial law powerful than the Parliament, or States-GeneraJ. The 
** legislative power of the States-Gencral was restricted to 

the acceptance and rejection of bills submitted by the Government. 
They had no powers of origination or of amendment. The budget was 
voted for a period of years; the civil service was beyond their control. 
The ministry was not responsible to them, but to the king alone. 

Such a system was an advance upon absolutism, to it left lie 
king extensive powers, not easily or adequately controlled, and ren- 
dered possible the personal government of William I, which ended in 
512 
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the revolt of lire Belgians in 1830. The Liberals of Holland demanded 
that this system sliould be radieally changed, and that thcncotorth the 
emphasis should be laid upon Parliament, and Oiat Parliament should 
be brought into closer connection witir the people. After ^he oonsU- 
an agitation of several years they succeeded in securing a tution of 
revision of the constitution. By the revised Constitution 
of 1848 the power of the king was diminLslicd, that of Parliament greatly 
increased. The Upper House was no longer to be appointed by the 
monarch, but elected by the provincial estates. The Lower House was 
to be chosen directly by the voters, that is, those who paid a certain 
property tax, varying according to locality. The ministers were made 
responsible to the States-General, which also acquired the right to ini- 
tiate legislation, to amend projects submitted, and to vote the budget 
annually. Their sessions became public. Since 1848 the constitution 
has been subjected to slight amendmenls, one of the more jjtensioB 
important being the enlargement in 1887 of the electorate of 
and the extension of the suffrage practically to householders 
and lodgers, as in England. This increased the number of voters from 
about 140,000 to about 300,000. By a later reform, voted in i8y6, in- 
creasing Ihe variety of property qualitical ions, tlic number was augmented 
to about 700,000, or one for every seven hilmbilaiiLs. Univcmal sulfiage, 
demanded by Socialists and Liberals, has not been granted. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands possesses extensive colonies in the 
East Indies and tlie West Indies. Of Uiose the most imimrtant is Java. 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes in Asia, Curayao and Surinam The Dutch 
or Dutch Guiana in America, are valuable possessions. Colonies 
The Dutch colonial empire has a population of about 38,000,000, com- 
pared with a population of about 6,000,000 in the Netherlands them- 
selves. The colonies are of great importance commercially, furnishing 
tropical commodities in large quautilies, sugar, coffee, pepper, Lea, 
tobacco, and indigo. 

BELGIDM 

The constitution adopted by the Belgians in 1831, at the time 
of their separation from Holland, is still the basis of the state. It 
established an hereditary monarchy, a Parliament of two chambers, 
and a ministry responsible to it. The Khig, Leopold I, scrupulously 
observed the methods of parliaracnlary government from the outset, 
choosing his ministers from the parly having the majority in the 
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chambers. Leopold’s reign lasted from 1831 to his death in 1865. It 
was one of peaceful development. Institutions essential to Ute welfare 
of the people were founded. Though the neutrality of Belgium was 
The lelgn of guaranteed by the powers, it was nevertheless essential 
Leopold I Jiiat she should herself have force enough to assert her 
neutrality. The army was consequently organized and put upon a 

war basis of 100,000 men. 
State universities were 
founded, and primary and 
secondary schools were 
opened in large numbers. 
Legislation favorable to in- 
dustry and commerce was 
adopted. Railroads were 
built. Liberty of religion, of 
the press, of association, of 
education, was guaranteed by 
the constitution. Foreign 
relations wem prudently con- 
ducted by Leopold 1 , whose 
innucncc with otlier rulere of 
Europe was great, owing to 
his extensive acquiunlanco 
witli European statesmen, his 
knowledge of politics, his 
sureness of judgment. Under 
Leopold I Belgium’s material 



King Albert I 

From a photograph by Callings, London. 


and intellectual development was rapid. 

He was succeeded in i86j by his son, Leopold II, who ruled for 
forty-four years. The two most important political questions during 
The most of this period concerned the suffrage and the schools. 

Buffrege q-he suffrage was limited by a comparatively high prop- 

erty qualification, with the result that in 1890 there were only about 
133,000 voters out of a population of six miliions. As the cities had 
grown rapidly, and as the working classes were practically disfran- 
chised, the demand for universal suffrage became increasingly clam- 
orous until it could no longer be ignored. In 1893 the constitution 
was revised, and the suffrage greatly enlarged. Every man of Iwenly- 
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live years of age, iiul (lis((ualilieil for aonie siieeial rcasim, reeeived 
tie franchise, Bat suiiiilcmentary votes were given to those who, in 
addition to the age qualilieation, could meet certain property qualifica- 
tions. This is the prineiple of jilural voting, and was designed to give 
tlie propertied classes more weight than Uiey would liave from numliers 
alone. It was provided that no voter should liave more than three 
votes. This form of suffrage is strongly opposed by the .Socialists, a 
growing party which has atlcinjited to secure the recognition of the 
principle of “one man, one vote,” but has not thus far been successfid. 

By a law of iSgg Belgium established a system of Proportional 
Representation, being the first country in Europe to do this. An 
experience of fifteen years has shown Uiat this electoral device is 
distinctly conservative in tendency. 
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The political parties of most importance have been the Liberal and 
the Catliolic, The Cadiolics have struggled to gain sectarian religious 
instruction in the schools, and have in great measure sue- 
ceeded. Their opponents desire unscclarian schools. 

Belgium is the most densely populated country in Europe. Its popu- 
lation of more than seven millions is overwhelmingly Roman Catholic. 
It possesses one colony, the former Congo Free State, transformed into 
a colony in igoS. 

Leopold II died December 17, 1909, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Albert I. 

In August, igi4 the neutrality of Belgium was broken by Germany, 
despite her explicit and solemn recognition by treaty of Belgian in- 
violability, Germany overran, devastated, and conquered that country. 
Its future will depend upon the outcome of the European Wat. 
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SWITZERLAOT 

Switzerland in 1813 was a loose confederation of Uventy-tw'o 
states or cantons.' These varied greatly in their forms of govern- 
ment, A few were pure democrades, the people meeting en mssc at 
stated periods, generally in some meadow or open place, to enact laws 
and to elect offidals to execute them. But these were the smaller and 
poorer cantons. In oUiere, the government was not democratic, but 
was representative. In some of these political power was practically 
monopolized by a group of important families, the patricians; in others 
by the propertied class. Most of the cantons, therefore, were not demo- 
cratic, but were governed by privileged dosses. The central govern- 
ment consisted of a Diei, which really was a congress of 
ambassadors, who voted according to the instructions given totion of 
them by the cantons tlut sent them. The constitution was 
the Pact of 1815. Switzerland did not hove a capital. The Diet sat 
alternately hr three leading cities, Bern, Zuridi, and Lucerne. 

In Swiss institutions, therefore, the emphasis was put upon the can- 
tons, not upon the confederation. TMs had been the case during the 
five hundred years of Swiss history, save during a short 
period of French domumtion under the Directory and tonce of the 
under Napoleon. The cantons retained all powers that 
were not expressly granted to the Diet. They liad their own I'wstal 
systems, their own coinage. A person was a citizen of a canton, not of 
Switzerland. Leaving his canton, he was a man without a country. 
Cantons might make commerdal treaties witli foreign powers. The 
Pact of 181S said nothing about the usual liberties of the press, of public 
meeting, of religion. These matters were, therefore, left in the liands of 

'Three of these were divided into '‘half-cantons,” thus making in ail 
twenty-five cantonal governments. A “half-canton” has the same powers in 
local government as has a whole canton. In federal affairs, however, it has 
only half the weight. 
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the cauLonii, wliii'h legislaLed at. thi‘y ihosc, iji some nw's very illiber- 
ally. Several posbesbed cblablibhed churchcb, and did not allow any 
others. Valais did not permit Protestant worship, Vaud did not permit 
Catholic. Education was entirely a cantonal iilTair. Most of the can- 
tons were neither democratic nor liberal, and it remained for the future 
to accomplish the unification ol these petty states. 

For about fifteen years after iStj most of the cantons followed gen- 
erally reactionary policies. Then began the period whidr the Swiss call 
The " Era regeneration, in which the constitutions of many 

of Regen- of the cantons were liberalized by the recognition of the 
etahoa classes hitherto excluded from power, and now becoming 
clamorous. The cantonal governments were wise enough to make 
the concessions demanded, such as universal suffrage, freedom of the 
press, equality before the law, before discontent appealed to force. 
Between 1830 and 1847 there were nearly thirty revisions of cantonal 
constitutions. 

The same party which demanded liberal cantonal constitutions 
demanded a stronger central government. This, however, was not 
effected so easily, hut only alter a diort ci\dl war, the war of the 
Sondcfhmd. 

As each canton possessed control of icligion and education, it had 
come about that in the seven Catholic cantons the Jesuits Imd gained 
great influence, which they were striving to increase, The Radical 
party stood for liberty of religion, secular education, a lay state. It 
wished to increase the power of the central government, so tlial it might 
impose its views upon the whole confederation. For this reason the 
Catholic cantons were opposed to any increase of tlic federal power, 
and wished to maintain the authority of Dio cantons untouched, for 
only thus could they maintain their views. Religious and political 
passions finally rose so high that in 1847 the seven Catholic cantons 
The Sender- formed a special league {Smiderbvnd), for the purpose of 
protecting the interests which they considered threatened. 
They regarded their action as merely defensive against possible attack. 
The Radicals were, however, able to gel a vote through the Diet order- 
ing the disbandment of this league. As the members of the league re- 
fused to disband, a war resulted (1847). It was of brief duration and 
was over in three weelte. The victory, which did not cost many lives, 
was easily won by the forces of the federal government, which were much 
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inure umucroua ami lirlU i etiuipiHtl lluui lluw iii llir luaRiir. 'i'Jie Sini 
derbund was disbolvud, Die Jesuits wen* expelled, anil llie Iriumiiluinl 
Radicals proceeded to cany out their cherished pkui ol sirengUietiing 
the federal govenimcnt, This they accomplished by the Constitution ul 
1848, wliich superseded the Pact of 1815. This constitu- constl- 
tion, witli some changes, is still in force. It traJisfonued tution of 
Switzerland into a true federal union, resembling, in many 
respects, the United Slates. The Diet of ambassadors gave way to 
a representative body with extensive powers of legislation. 

The federal legislature was henceforth to consist of two houses: the 
National Council, elected directly by the people, one member for 
every 20,000 inhabitants; and the Council of States, com- The Boaeral 
posed of two members for each canton. In the former, Oovenunent 
popuiation counts; in the latter, the equality of the cantons is 
preserved. The two bodies sitting together choose the Federal Tribu- 
nal, and also a committee of seven, the Federal Council, to serve as the 
c-recutive. From this committee of seven they elect each year one who 
acts as its diairman and whose title is “President of tlic Swiss Confed- 
eradon,” but whose power is no greater than tlmt of any of tlie other 
members. It was recognized that there alrould be a single capital, and 
Bern was chosen as such, on acamnl ol its iiosition near the border of 
the German- and French-speaking districts. 

Larger powers were now given to the confederation: the control of 
foreign affairs, the army, tariffs. Die postal system, and Die ^ 
coinage. Tlic cantons retained great powers, sucir as the the FodoraJ 
right to legislate concerning civil and criminal matters, Mntonal 
rehgion, and education. 

The new constitution was put immediately into force. It converted 
an ancient league of states into a strong federal union. It created for 
the first time in history a real Swiss nation. This was one of the tri- 
umphs of the naUomdistic spirit, of whidi Europe saw so many during 
the nineteenth century. It was also a triumph of another of the motive 
forces of the century, the democratic spirit. 

Since 1848 Switzerland has pursued a course of peacelul develop- 
ment, hut one of extraordinary interest to the outside „ 

. The 

world. This mterest consists not m great events, nor in siEnifleanM 
foreign policy, for Switzerland has constantly preserved a Switzer- 
strict neutrality, but in the steady and thorou^going evo- 
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liiliiin (if (cHaiii iioliliciil forms which may l)c ol great value to all 
belf-governing roimtrics. There have been developed in Swilzctlaud 
certain processes of law-niakuig the most democratic in diaracter known 
to the world. The achievement has been so remarkable, the process so 
unmlerrupted, that it merits description. 

In all countries calling themselves democratic, the political machin- 
ery is representative, not direct, i.e., the voters do not make the laws 
themselves, but merely at certain periods choose people, their represen- 
tatives, who make them. These laws are not ratihed or rejected by the 
Iffl ortant before the voters directly. But 

coniritotloiia the Swiss have sought, and with great success, to render the 
to detnoci^ voters law-makers themselves, and not the mere choosers 
of law-makers, to apply the power of the democracy to the 
national life at every point, and constantly. They have done this in 
various ways. Their methods have been first worked out in the cantons, 
and later in the confederation. 

Some of the smaller cantons have from time immemorial been pure 
democracies. The voters have met togeOrer at stated limes, usually 
The in tile open air, have elected their officials, and by a show 

gameiede of hands have voted the laws. There arc six .such cantons 

cantons to-day. Such direct government is possible, because these 

cantons ate small both in area and population. They arc so ’small that 
no voter has more than fifteen miles to go to the voting place, and 
most have a much shorter distance, 

But in die other cantons this method does not prevail. In them the 
people elect representative assemblies, as in Kngland and the Umted 
States, but they exercise a control over them not exercised in these coun- 
tries, a control which renders self-govanment almost as complete as in 
the six cantons described above. They do this by the so-called referen- 
dum and initiative, In the cantons where these processes are in vogue 
the people do not, as in the Limdesgmmde cantons, come together in 
mass meeting and enact their own laws. They elect, as in other coun- 
tries, their own legislature, which enacts the laws. The government is 
representative, not democratic. But the action of the legislature is not 
final, only to be altered, if altered at all, by a succeeding legislature. 
Th« Laws passed by the cantonal legislature may or must be 

refereBawn referred to the people (referendum), who tiien have the 
right to reject or accept them, who, in other words, become the law- 
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milkers, Iheir lej;isla(uiv being sinujly a kind of conimiUa’ lo help (hem 
by suisgesith'g measure's and by dtafling ihem. 

The inhiative, on Ihc other hand, enables a certiiin number of voters 
to propose a law or a principle of legislation and to require that the leg- 
islature submit tlie proposal to the iseoplc, even though it The 
is itself opposed to it. If ratified the propo,sal becomes law. 

The initiative tlius reverses the order of the process. The impulse to 
the making of a new law comes from the people, not from the legislature. 
The referendum is negative and preventive. It is the veto power given 
to the people. The initiative is positive, originative, constructive. 
By these two processes a democracy makes whatever laws it pleases. 
The one is the complement of the other. They do not abolish legisla- 
tures, but they give the people control whenever a sufficient number 
wish lo exercise it. The constitution of the canton of Zurich expresses 
the relation as follows: “The people exercise the law-making power widi 
the assistance of the state legislature.’’ The legislature is not the final 
law-making body. The voters are the supreme legislators. These two 
devices, the referendum and the intialivo, are intended to establish, 
and do establish, government of Uie people, and by the people. They 
arc of immense interest Lo all who wish to make Qic practice of democracy 
correspond to the tlieoiy. By them SwiUerlond lias more nearly ap- 
proached democracy than has any oUicr country. 

Switzerland has made great progress in education and in industry. 
The population has increased over a million since 1850 and now num- 
bers about three and a half millions. The population is popu]». 
not homogeneous in race or language. About 71 per cent tlon at 
speak German, 21 per cent French, 5 per cent Italian, and 
a small fraction speak a peculiar Bomance language called Boumansch. 
But language is not a divisive force, as it is elsewhere, as it is, for 
example, in Austria^-Hungary and in the Balkan peninsula, probably 
because no political advantages or disadvantages are 
connected with it. izatton ot 

The neutrality of Switzerland is guaranteed by the ®^***“*“* 
powers. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES 
DENMAIiK 

During the later wars of Napoleon Dcmnark had been his ally, 
remaining loyal to the end, while other allies had taken favorable occa- 
sion to desert him. For this conduct the conquerors of Napoleon pun- 
ished her severely by forcing her, by the Treaty of Kiel, ri .nm.rv 
January, 1814, to cede Norway to Sweden, which had sided loses 
with tire conquerors, The condition of the Danish king- 
dom was therefore deplorable, indeed. By the loss of Norway her popu- 
lation was reduced one-third. Her trade was ruined, and her finances 
were in the greatest disorder. 

The government was an alisolute monaiehy and it remained so 
down to the memorable mid-century upheaval of Europe in 1848, In 
1849 the Kuig, Frederick VII, issued a constitution, fn 
1854 he promulgated another and m 1855 still another. P*«ie<i 
The difficulty was that the question of a constilution was bound up 
with that vastly complicated prolilcm of tlic relation of the duchies, 
SeWeswig and Holstein, to Denmark. Tliat problem was settled, as 
we have seen, in 1864, by the attack of two great powers, 

Prussia and Austria, upon Denmark, and their appropri- loses 
ation of Uie duchies for themselves. The question of the 
duchies was thus settled, as far as Denmark was con- 
cerned. For the second time in the ninclccnlh century Denmark suf- 
fered a dismemberment at the hands of the great military powers. 
This reduced her territorial extent by a third, her population by about 
a million. 

Since that war Denmark has pursued a pobey of internal develop- 
ment, undisturbed by foreign politics. A constitution was issued in 
1866, a revision of that of 1849, establishing a Parliament of 
of two houses. This Parliament, long conservative, has tto 
become in recent years increasingly liberal. In 1891, an 
old age pension system was established. All over sixty years, of good 
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character, ate entitled to a penaon, half ol whidi is paid liy the 
Growth o( state, half hy the local authority. There is no roquirc- 
radicoBsm prerioua payments on the pait of the recipients 

as there is in Germany. By amendments to the constitution adopted 
in igis the suffrage was made practically universal, being c.vtendcd to 
nearly all women as well as men. Voters must be at least twenty- 
five years oi age. Education is compulsory between the ages of seven 
and fourteen. The population of Denmark is about two million and 
three quarters. The area is about that of Switzerland. 

Denmark has extensive possessions — Greenland, Iceland, the Faroe 
Islands, and the three small West Indian islands oi St. Croix, St. Thomas, 
Denmark’s and St. John. Of these the most important is Iceland, 
colonies ^ of Norway, with an area of over 40,000 

square miles and a population of about 85,000. Iceland was granted 
home rule in. 1874, and has its own ParHamenl of thirty-six members. 
In 1874 Iceland celebrated the thousandth anniversary of its settlement. 
The Faroes are not colonies, but parts of Ihe Itingdom. 

The present king is Frederick VDI, who has been on the throne 
since igo 6 . 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY 

BoUi Sweden and Norway were affected by the course of the Napo- 
leonic wars. After the Treaty of Tikit of 1807, by which Kussia and 
France became allies, Russia proceeded to gratify a long cherished ambi- 
tion by srizing Finland from Sweden, thus gaining a large territory and a 
long coast line on the Baltic Sea. Later, Sweden, uniting with the Allies 
agsunst Napoleon, was rewarded in 1814 by the acquisition of Norway, 
tom from Denmark, which had adhered to Napoleon to the end, and 
which was accordingly considered a proper subject for punishment. 

The Norwegians had not been consulted in tliis transaction. They 
were regarded as a negligible quantity, a passive pawn in the inlema- 
tional game, a conception that proved erroneous, for no sooner did 
they hear that they were being hsmded by outsiders from Denmark to 
Sweden than they protested, and proceeded to organize resistance. 
The ConBtl- Claiming that the Danish King's renunciation of the crown 
tutinn of of Norway restored that crown to themselves, they pro- 

Eldsvold cegded to elect a king of their own. May 17, 1814, and they 
adopted a liberal constitution, the Constitution of Eidsvold, establish- 
ing a Parliament, or Storthing. 
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liul ihc KiiiR i>f Swwk'u, 1<> whom this i-tmnlry had been ashigiu'd 
by the aiiiMMit of llu' powoi'h, did not propohu to be deprived of it by 
act of the Norwegiims thcraaclvcs. Jlc sent the Ciwii rrince, Benia- 
dolle, into Norway to take possession. A war resulted between the 
Swedes and the Norwegians, the latter being victorious, Then the great 
powers intervened so peremptorily that the newly elected Norwegian 
king, Christian, re-signed his crown into the liands of the Stortliing. The 
Storthing tlien acquiesced in the union with Sweden, but only after 
having formally elected the King of Sweden as the King of Norway, 
thus asserting its sovereignty, and also after the King had promised to 
recognize the Constitution of 1814, which the Norwegians had given 
themselves. 

Thus there was no fusion of Norway and Sweden. There were two 
kingdoms and one king. The same person was King of Sweden and 
King of Norway, but he governed each according to its Sweden end 

own laws, and by means of separate ministries. No Swede Norwey sep- 
** , ^ . Rr&te nfttlonB 

could hold office in Norway, no Norwegian in Sweden, under the 

Eadi country had its separate constitution, its separate 
parliament. In Sweden the parliament, or Diet, consisted of four houses, 
representing respectively the iiobilily, the clergy, the cities, and the 
peasantry. In Norway the parliament, or Storthing, coirsisted of two 
chambers. Sweden had a strong aristocracy, Norway only a small and 
feeble one. Swedish government and society were aristocratic and 
feudal, Norwegian very dcmoCTatic. Norway, indeed, was a land of 
peasants, who owned their farms, and iishei'folk, sturdy, simple, inde- 
pendent. Each country Irad its own language, each its own capital, that 
of Sweden at Stockholm, that of Norway at Christiania. 

The two kingdoms, tlierefore, were very dissimilar, witli their dif- 
ferent languages, different institutions, and different conditions. Tliey 
had in common a king, and ministers of war and foreign affairs. The 
connection between the two countries, limited as it was, led during the 
century to frequent and bitter disagreements, ending a few years ago 
in their final separation. 

The institutions of Sweden were aristocratic and antiquated. They 
remained such until r866 when the first breach was made coastl- 
in this stiff and illiberal r6gime. In that year the Diet was taUan ot 
transformed into a modern parliament, consistmg of two 
chambers. But the Upper Chamber was to be controlled by the noble 
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<md lidi classes; llie Lowei alsi> ii‘])ii-st'nlwl piDiieilied duhses, as such 
high property qualifKalious were to lie required of volets tliat as a 
matter of fact only about eight pet cent of the people possessed the 
suffrage under this constitution. This system went inlo force in 1866, 
and remained in force until 1909, 

Under Oscar II, who ruled fiom 1S72 to 1907, the relations between 
Sweden and Norway became acute, ending finally in complete lupture, 
Friction between — 


between them had OTSted ever 

maintaiiied that Norway was un- 

they, nevertheless, possessed cer- 
tain rights in Norway and pre- 
ponderance in the Union. The 

Norwegians, on the other hand, maintained that the Union re.stcd, not 
upon the Treaty of Kiel, a tieaty between Denmark and Sweden, but 
upon their own act; that they had been independent, and had drawn 
up a constitution for themselves, the Constitution of Eidsvold; tliat 
they had voluntarily united themselves with Sweden by freely elect- 
ing the King of Sweden as King of Norway; that there was no fusion 
of the two states; that Sweden had no power in Norway; that Sweden 
had no preponderance in the Union, but that the two states were on 
a plane of entire equality. With two such dissimilar views friction 
could not fail to develop, and it began immediately after 1814 on a 
question of trivial importance. The Norwegians were resolved to 
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manage their own internal affairs as they saw lit, without any intermix' 
turo of Swedish inlluence. lint their King was also King of Sweden, and, 
as a matter of fact, lived in Sweden most of the time, and was rarely 
seen in Norway. Moreover, Sweden was in population much the larger 
partner in this iiucomforlahle union. 

By the Constitution of Eidsvold the King had only a suspensive 
veto over the laws of the Storthing, the Norw'egian jiarliament. Any 
law could he enacted over that veto it iiassed by three successive Stor- 
things, with intervals of tltrcc years between the votes. The process 
was slow, but sufficient to insure victory in any cause in wliich the Nor- 
wegians were in earnest. It was thus that, despite tlie King’s veto, 
they carried through the abolition of the Norwegian nobility. Contests 
between the Storthing and the King of Norway, occurring Abolition of 
from time to time, over the question of the nauonal flag, Norwepan 
of annual sessions, and other matters, kept alive the an- 
tipathy of the Norwegians to the Union. Meanwhile, their prosperity 
increased. Particularly did they develop an important commerce. One- 
fourth of the merchant marine of the continent of Europe pa.s.sed grad- 
ually into their hands, This gave rise to a question more serious than 
any that had liithorto arisoii — that of Uie consular service. 

About 1893 began a fateful discussion over the quoslion of the con- 
sular service. The Norwegian Parliament demanded a separate con- 
sular service tor Norway, to Itc conducted by itself, to care tor Norway',s 
commercial interests, so mucli more important than those of Sweden. 
This the King would not grant, on the ground that it would break u]» 
the Union, that Sweden and Norway could not have two foreign poli- 
cies. The conflict thus begun dragged on for years, embittering the rela- 
tions of the Norwegians and the Swedes and inflaming passions until in 
190/ (June 7) the Norwegian Parliament declared unanimously “that 
the Union with Sweden under one king has ceased.” The war fooling 
in Sweden was strong, but the Government finally decided, Dissolution 
in order to avoid the evils of a conflict, to recognize the dis- of flio 
solution of the Union, on condition that f-li® question of 
separation diotild be submitted to the people of Norway. Sweden hdd 
that there was no proof that the Norwegian people desired this, but was 
evidently of the opinion that the whole crisis was simply the work of 
the Storthing. That such an opinion was emneous was established by 
Ihc vote on August X3, rqo5, which showed over 368,000 in favor of 
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separation and only 184 votes in opposition. A conference was then 
Treiiy of Md at Carlstad to draw up a treaty or agreement oI 
Csristad dissolution. This agreement provided that any disputes 
arising in the future between the two countries, which could not bo 
settled by direct diplomatic negotiations should be referred to the 
Hague International Arbitration Tribunal. II lurthcr provided for the 
establishment of a neutral zone along the frontiers of the two countries, 
qn which no military fortifications should over be erected. 

Later in the year the Norwegians chose Prince Charles of Denmark, 
grandson of the then King of Denmark, as King of Norway. There was 
a strong feeling in favor of a republic, but it seemed dear that the elec- 
tion of a king would be more acceptable to the monarchies of Europe, 
and would avoid aU possibilities of foreign intervention. The new king 
assumed the name of Haakon VII, thus indicating the historical con- 
tinuity of the independent kingdom of Norway, which had grown up 
in the Middle Ages. He took up his residence in Christiania. 

Deatti of On December 8, 1907, Oscar H, since 1905 King of 
Oacun Sweden only, died, and was succeeded by his son as 
Gustavus V. 

In 1909 Sweden took a long step toward democracy. A franchise 
reform bill, which had long been before parliament, was finally passed. 
Manhood sufitage was established for the Lower House, and the quali- 
fications for election to the Upper House were greatly reduced. 

In Norway, men who have reached the age of Iwcnty-fivc, and who 
have been residents of the country for five years, have Oie right to vole. 
SoSrtge is Sy a constitutional amendment adopted in 1907 the right to 
iTonray members of the Storthing was granted to women 

who meet the same qualifications, and who, in addition, pay, or whose 
husbands pay, a tax upon an inoome ranging from about seventh-five 
dollars in the country to about one hundred dollars in cities. About 
300,000 of the 350,000 Norwegian women of the age of twenty-five or 
older, thus secured the sufirage. They had previously enjoyed the 
suffrage in local elections. ^ 

Sweden has a population of about five and a half millions; Norway 
of less than two and a half millions. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE DISRUPTION OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND 
THE RISE OF THE BALKAN STATES 

All tlirough. the period covered by this hook there went on the process 
of the dismemberment of an empire whicli had once terrified the wesl- 
Deesy of the threatening all Europe with subjection beneath 

Otto^ her peculiarly galling and debasing yoke. During the past 
Bmpire centuries that empire has been on the defensive and 

has steadily lost ground. In the eighteenth century Russia and Austria, 
her ndghbors, despoiled her of some of her valuable lands. In Uie nine- 
teenth it was, in the main, her own subjects who rose against her, who 
tore the empire apart, and founded a number of independent states on 
soil that was formerly Turkish. The map of modern Europe shows 
no greater change as compared with the map a hundred years ago 
than in tlie Balkan peninsula, That change is the product of a mo,st 
eventful history, the solution thus far given to one of the most intricate 

Eastern and contentious problems European statesmen have ever 
Questloa ^0 consider, the Eastern Qucslion,vlhc question, that 

is, of what should be done with Turkey. 

The Turks, an Aaatic, Mohammedan people, had conquered south- 
eastern Europe in the fourteenth and Jiftocntli centuries and had subdued 
many different races; the Greeks, claiming descent from the Greeks of 
antiquity; the Roumanians, claiming descent from Roman colonists of 
the Empire; the Albanians, and various branches of the great Slavic 
Tte&tmeat Servians, Bulgarians, Bosnians, and Monlcne- 

«f subjMt grins. Full of conten^it for those whom they had conquered, 
pto^ag the Turks made no attempt to assimilate them or to fuse 
them into one body politic. They were satisfied with reducing them to 
subjection, and with exploiting them. These Christian peoples were 
eflaced for several centuries beneath Mohammedan oppression, their 
property likely to be confiscated, their lives taken, whenever it suited 
thar rulors. They bore tbeir ills with i-esignalion as long as they thought 
it impossible to resist oppression, yet they never acqtiicsced in their 
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posilioii. lliUinn tlii'ir iiiiiiii'sviis witli ii ili'iillilcsh lialruil they imly 
waitiiil for llu'ir hour of lil)oration. 'I'liaL hour seemoil to come at the 
opening of the niiiutcenth century with the vast changes then being 
effected as a result of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. 
But the wars of liberation of the Balkan peoples from the Turks, begun 
in the first decade of the nincteenlh century, arc not yet over, in the 
second decade of tlic twentieth century. It is a long, bloody, turbulent, 
confused, heroic history. 

SERVIA 

The Servians were the iiist to rise, — in 1804 under Kara George, a 
swineherd. The Turks were driven from Servia for a time, but they 
regained it in 1813. The Servians again arose, and in 1S20, 

Milosch Obrenovitch, who had instigated the murder of of tlio 
Kara George in 1817, and who thus became leader himself, 
secured from the Sultan the title of “Prince of the Servians of the Pasha- 
lik of Belgrade." His policy hencefortlt was directed to the acquisition 
of complete autonomy for Servia. This, after long negotiations and 
strongly supported by Russia, he achieved in 1S30, when a decree of the 
Sultan bestowed upon him the title of “Heredilaiy Prince of the Ser- 
vians.” Thus, after many years of witf and hegotintiona, Servia ceased 
to be a mere Turklsli province, and became a prhiciptdily tributary to 
the Sultan, but self-governing, and witlt a princely house ruling by 
right of heredity — the house of Obrcaovilch which had succeeded in 
crushing the earlier house of Kara George, This was the first state to 
arise iu the niuetconth century out of tlic dismemberment of European 
Turkey. Its capital was Belgrade. 

THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPF.NDENCE 

The next of these subject peoples to rise against Qie hated oppressor 
was the Greeks. The Greelm had been submerged by the Turkish flood 
but not destroyed. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
they had experienced a great reinvigoralion of their racial and national 
consciousness. Their condition in 1820 was better than it had been for 
centuries, them spirit was higher and less disposed to bend 
before Turkish arrogance, their prosperity was greater, tion of th« 
There had occurred in the ei^teenth century a remarkable 
intellectual revival, connected with the restoration and purification of 
the Greek language. 
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111 iS.M Ihi’ (Irwks nw ill icvoll ami Ih'riiii a war wliich did ivo(, 
eml uiilil they had arhiavt'd (heir independence in 1829. During the 
The Oieek “g“in*d- Hie Turks. This 

ww of taae- period was followed by a period oi foreign intervention. 

pendence ^ 

of extermination, a war not limited to the armies. Each side, when 
victorious, murdered large numbers of non-combatants, men, women, 
and children. 

The war was ineffectually prosecuted by Turkey. The period was 
made still more wretched by the inability of the Greeks to work together 
Facttonal harmoniously. Tom by violiait factional quands, they 

aiiaitds were unable to gain any pronounced advantage. On the 

conquer by her own force, 
called upon the Pariia of Egypt, Mehemet All, for aid. 
This ruler had built up a strong, disciplined army, well-equipped and 
trained in European methods, a force far superior to any which the Sul- 
tan or the Greeks possessed. Under Ibrahim, (he Pasha’s son, an Egyp- 
tian army of 11,000 landed in the Morca early in 1825, and began a war 
of extermination. The Morca was rapidly conquered. The fall of Mis- 
aolonghi after a remarkable siege lasting about a year (April, 1825-April, 
1826), with the loss of almost all the iiiliabilants, and the capture the 
following year of Athens and the Acropolis, seemed to have completed 
the subjugation of Greece. Few places remained to be seiml. 

From the extremity of their misfortune the Greeks were rescued by 
the decision of foreign powers finally to intervene. The sympathy of 
cultivated people had, from the first, been aroused for the country which 
Sotdpi had given intellectual freedom and distinction to the world, 
iirtMvenUott (jjg Mother of the Arts, which was now making an heroic 
and romantic struggle for an independent and worthy liie of her own, 
Everywhere Philhellenic societies were formed under this inspiration of 
the memories of Ancient Greece. These societies, founded in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, England, and the United Slates, sought to aid 
the insurgents by sending money, arms, and volunteers, and by bringing 
pressure to bear upon the govemments to Intervene. Many men from 
western Europe joined the Greek armies. The most illustrious of these 
was Lord Byron, who gave his life for the idea of a free Greece, dying of 
fever at Missolonghi in 1824. Finally the govemments resolved to in- 
tervene. England, Russia, and France by the Treaty of London of rSay, 
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agreed to demiuid that Greece be made a Bclf-govcrning state under 
Turkisli soverdgnty, be Ihccefote placed in practically the The hattle 
same situation as Servia. The demand was refused by the ifavetino 
Turkish govemtnenl. A naval battle at Navarino, October 20, 1S2J, re- 
sulted in the destruction of the Turkish fleet. The Mowing year Russia 
declared war upon Turkey. This Russo-Turkish war lasted between 
over a year. In the first campaign the Russians were un- nuaeia and 
successful, but, redoubling their efforts, and under better 
leadership, they aossed the Balkans, and marched rapidly toward Con- 
stantinople. The French meanwhile had sent an army into the Morea, 
and had forced the Egyptian troops to leave tire country and sail for 
Egypt. The Sultan was obliged to yield and tire Treaty of Adrianople 
was signed with Russia September 14, 1829. 

As the outcome of this series of events Greece became a kingdom, 
entirely independent of Turkey, its independence guaranteed by the 
three powers, Russia, England, and Frairce. The Danu- 
bian principalities, Moldavia and Wallachia, were made of the 
practically, though not homlnhlly, independent. The Sul- 
tan’s power in Europe was therefore considerably reduced. 

In 1833 Otto, a lad of seventeen, second son of Kng Louis I of Bavaria, 
became the first King of Greece. A new Qrristian stale had been created 
in souQrcaslern Europe. 

THE aUMMN WAR 

Russia emerged from the Turkish War with inci’eased prestige and 
power. It had been her campaign of 1829 that hod brought the Sultan 
to terms. Greece had become independent, and was more grateful 
to her than to the other powers. Moldavia and Wallachia, still nomi- 
nally a part of Turkey, were practically free of Turkish The Prin- 
control, and Russian influence in them was henceforth 
paramount. Several years later Russia was emboldened to attempt to 
extend her influence still further, and this attempt precipitated a reopen- 
ing of the Eastern Question, and the first great European war since the 
fall of Napoleon 1 . 

Russia demanded the right of protection over all Greek Christians 
living in the Turkish Empire, of whom there were several uassiim 
millions. The demand was loosely expressed and might 
possibly, if granted, grow into a constant right of ini ervention by Russia 
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in tile iiilcnial aflaini ol 'I'urkcy, ullimatoly making lluil cmmiry a 
War between former. 'J'liis, lU any rale, was the 

RnsBia and assertion ol Turkey. War thcrclore broke out between the 
Tiitkej powers, Russia and Turkey, in 1S53. Russia cxpccterl 

that the war would be limited to tliese two. In tliis she was shortly 
undeceived, for England and France and latw Piedmont, came to the 
CoalWon support of the Turks. Russia found herself opposed by 
against four powers instead of by one. England went to war b^ 
cause she feared an aggressive and expanding Russia, feared 
for the route to India; France because Napoleon III wished to pay back 
old grudges against Russia, wished revenge for the Moscow campaign 
of Napoleon I, wished also to tear up the treaties of i8t5, which 
sealed the humiliation of France, Piedmont went to war merely to 
win the interest of England and France for Cavour’s plans for the 
making of Italy. 

The war was chiefly fought in the Crimea, a peninsula in southern 
Russia, jutting out into the Black Sea and important because there 
Th« Russia had constructed, at Sebastopol, a great naval arse- 

invsi* the nal, and because Ibe Russian navy was there. To seize 
Crimea .Sebastopol, to sink the fleet, would destroy Russia's naval 
power for many years, and Unis remove the weapon with which slie 
could seriously menace Turkey. 

The siege of Sebastopol was the chief feature of the Crimean War, 
That siege lasted eleven months. Sebastopol was defended in a moKStcrly 
Th» Bi«ge of fashion by Todlebcn, the Russian engineer, and the only 
Sohaatopol military hero of the first order that the war developed. 
Parts 'of this campaign, subsidiary to the siege, were the battles of the 
Alma, of Balaklava, tendered forever memorable by the splendid charges 
of the heavy and light brigades, and of Inkermann, full of stirring and 
heroic incident. The Allies sullered learfuUy from the weather, the bitter 
cold, the breakdown of the commissary department, and the shocking 
inefficiency of the medical and hospital service. These deficiencies were 
remedied in time, but only after a terrible loss of life. 

Early in 1855 (March 2), Nicholas I died, bitterly disappointed at 
the failure of hia plans. Throughout the summer of 1855 the state of 
Sebastopol grew steadily worse and it finaly fell, on September 8, 1855, 
after a siege of 336 days, and an enormous expenditure in human lives, 

The war dragged on lor some weeks longer, but as most of the pow- 
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CIS wi‘1’1' aiislmis (or |)i‘iu«', tiny iigrccd Id i‘iit(‘i- Ilia (‘()ii(fivs.s ot I’lirki, 
wliicli nu'l l'’i'l)i'uiiry j 5 , 1856, anil wliiili, iiflcr a inonlli's Treaty of 
delil'craluin, signed I he Treiily ul Thu is, March jo, 185(1, P*'*® 

The treaty yirovidcd that the Black Sea should henceforth he neutral- 
ized, that it should not he open to vessels of war, even of those coun- 
tries bordering on it, Russia and Turkey, and that no arsenals should 
be established or maintained on its sliorcs. Its waters were to be open 
to the merchant ships of every nation. The navigation of the Danube 
was declared free. The Russian protectorate over Moldavia and Walla- 
cliia was abolished and they were declared independent under the suze- 
rainty of the Porte. The most important clause was that by which 
the powers admitted Turkey to the European family of states, from 
whiidi she had been previously excluded as a barbarous nation, and 
by which they also agreed no more to interfere with her internal af- 
faire. This action was taken, it was said, because the Sultan had, “in 
his constant solicitude for the welfare of his subjects, issued a firman 
recording his generous intentions towards the Christian population of 
his Empire.” 

Thus Turkey was bolstered up by the Chrislian powers of western 
Europe because dicy did not wish to sec Russia installed in Constanti- 
nople. As a solution of the Eastern Question the war was a M failure. 
The promise of the Sultan that tliu lot of his Christian subjects should 
be improved was never kept. Their condition became worse. 

REVOLTS IN THE BALKANS 

By tire middle of the nineteenth century the only part of the Turkislr 
Empire tliat had become independent was Greece; Servia and Mol- 
davia-Wallachia were semi-independent and aspired to become complctdy 
so. The two latter provinces shortly declared themselves united under 
lire single name of Roumauia and, in 1866, they chose as luae of 
their prince, a member of the Roman Catholic branch of R<»“aanU 
the Hohcnzollern family, Charles 1 . This German prince, who was the 
ruler of Roumania until his death in 1914, was at that time twenty-seven 
years of age. He at once set to work to study the condi- cbatios I of 
tions of his newly adopted country, ably seconded in this by R®*®*”!* 
his wife, a German princess, whose literary gift was to win her a great 
reputation, and was to be used in the interest of Roumania. As “ Car- 
men Sylva” die wrote poems and stories, published a collection of 
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Rouiiniiiiiin folklore, iiml cnrouragwl Ihr national klcii liy sliowiin! her 
preference for the native Itoumankn (In'ah and for old Roumanian 
customb. 

Charles I \?as primarily a soldier, and the great work of tlie early 
years of his reign was to build iq) the army, ns lie believed it esscutinl 
if Roumania was to be really independent in her attitude toward Russia 
and Turkey. He inaeased the size of the army, equipped it with Prus- 
sian guns, and had it drilled by Prussian officeis. The wisdom of iMs 
was apparent when the Eastern Question was again reopened. 

In tSys the Eastern Question entered once more upon an acute pliase. 
Movements began which were to have a profound effect upon the vari- 
Reo eisn sections of the peninsula. An insurrection broke out 

o{ the hr the summer of that year in Herzegovina, a province 
Servia. For years the peasantry had suffered 
from gross misrule. The oppression of the Turks became 
so grinding and was accompanied by acts so barbarous and inhuman 
that the peasants finally rebelled. These peasants were Slavs, and 
The insttt. ^ neighboring regions, 

tmUoB of Bosnia, Servia, and Bvdgaria. They were made all the 
Hotiogoyina jjjgy jjj Seryia comparatively 

contented, as these were largely self-governed. Why should not they 
themselves enjoy as good conditions as others? Religious and radal 
hatred of Christian and Slav agamst the infidel Turk flamed up through- 
out the peninsula. Christians could not rest easy witnessing the ouU 
rages committed upon their co-rcligionlsts. And just at lliis time those 
outrages attained a ferocity that shocked all Europe. 

Early in 1876 the Christians in Bulgaria, a largo province of Euro- 
pean Turkey, rose against the Turidsh officials, killing some of tliem. 
The Bel- revenge taken by the Turks was of incredible atrocity, 

guiui Pouring regular troops and the ferocious irregulars called 
atrodUes Bashi-Bazouks into the province, they butchered thou- 
sands with every refinement or coarseness of brutality. In the valley 
of the Maritza all but fifteen of eighty villages were destroyed. In 
Batak, a town of 7000 inhabitants, five thousand men, women, and 
children were savagdy slaughtered with indescribable treachery and 
crudty. 

These Bulgarian atrocities thrilled all Europe with horror. Glad- 
stone, emerging from retirement, denounced ''lie unspeakable Turk," 
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Ip a flaming iiaiiiphli'l . I To dcinantlcd lhal Knglancl cnasi; lo hupjwri 
ii govemmeni ■whidi ivas an affront to llio laws of (lod, 
and urged that the Turka be expelled from Europe “bag danuadation 
and baggage.” The public opinioii ol Europe was aroused. 

In July, 1876 Servia and Mintenegro declared war against Turkey, 
and the insurrection of the Bulgarians became general. The Russian 
people became intensely excited in their sjnnpathy with 
their co-religionists and their fellow-Slavs. Finally the Montenegro 
, Russian government declared war upon Turkey, April 24, 

1877. The war lasted until the close of January, 1878. The chief fea- 
ture of the campaign was the famous siege of Plevna which the Turks 
defended for five months but which finally surrendered. Russia de- 
This broke the back of Turkish resistance and the Russians "" 
mardied rapidly toward Constantinople. The Sultan sou^t peace, and 
on March 3, 1878, the Treaty of San Stefano was conduded between 
Russia and Turkey. ^By this treaty the Porte recog- Treaty of 
nized the complete independence of Servia, Montenegro, Stafano 
and Roumania, and made certain cessions of territory to the two former 
states. The main feature of the treaty concerned Bulgaria, which 
was made a self-governing state, tributary to the Sultan. Its frontiers 
were very liberally drawn. Its territory was to indude nearly all of 
European Turkey, between Roumania and Servia to the north, and 
Greece to the south. Only a broken strip across the peninsula, from 
Constantinople west to the Adriatic, was to be left to Turkey. The new 
stale therefore was to indude not only Bulgaria proper, hut Roumelia 
to Uie south and most of Macedonia. Gladstone’s desire for the ex- 
pulsion of the Turks from Europe “bag and baggage” was nearly 
realized. 

But this treaty was not destined to be carried out. The other powers 
objected to having the Eastern Question solved without their consent. 
England particularly, fearing Russian expansion southward Ragijaj 
toward the Mediterranean, and believing that Bulgaria and demands its 
the other stales would be merely tools of Russia, declared "'’***““ 
that the arrangements concerning the peninsula must be determined by 
the great European powers, that the Treaty of San Stefano must be 
submitted to a general congress on the ground that, according to the 
international law of Europe, the Eastern Question could not be settled 
by one nation but only by the conceit ol powers, as It affected them alL 
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AiMria jiiinf'd llic jivoti'sl, wishing a jwrl of tlip spoils nf 'I'lirkcy for 
heix'lt. Russia imlurally olijecled lo allowing Ihoso, who had not fought 
to dcLurminc the outcome of her victory. Bui as the powers were insis- 
tent, particularly England, thou under the Bcaconsficld administratbn, 
and as she was in no position lot futher hostilities, she yielded. The 
ah# Con- Congress of Berlin was held under the presidency of Bis- 

gteas oi niarck, Beaconsfield himself representing England. It drew 

up the Treaty o£ Bethn, which, was signed July 13, 1878. 
By this treaty Montenegro, Servia, and Roumania were rendered com- 
pletely independent of Turkey, But Bulgaria was divided into three 
parts, one of which, called Macedonia, was handed back to Turkey, and 
another, called Eastern Roumelia, was to he still subject to the Sultan 
but to have a Christian governor appointed by him. The third part, 
Bulgaria, was stiU to be nominally a part of Turkey but was to elect 
its own prince and was to be self-governing. The powers in making these 
arrangements were thinking neither of Turkey, nor of the happiness of 
the people who had long been oppressed by Turkey. The Congress of 
Berlin, like the Congress of Vienna of 1815, was indifferent or hostile 
to the legitimate national aspirations of oppressed peoples, and there- 
fore its work has had the same fate, it has been undone in one particular 
and another and the process is continuing at the present moment, not 
yet quite completed. As far as humanitarian considerations were con- 
Macodonia di^osiUon of Macedonia was a colossal blunder. 

Its people would have been far happier had they formed a 
part of Bulgaria. Owing lo the rival ambitions of the great powas 
Macedonia’s Christians were destined long lo suffer an odious oppression 
from which more fortunate Balkan Christians were free. 

The same powers found the occasion convenient for taking various 
Turkish possessions for themselves. Austria was invited to “occupy” 
and administer Bosnia and Herzegovina. England was to “occupy” 
Cyprus. All these territories were nominally still a part of the Turkish 
Empire. Their position was anomalous, unclear, and destined to create 
trouble in the future. 

On the other hand, the benefits assured by the Treaty of Berlin were 


AdTULtiges considerable and they were due solely to Russia’s interven- 
of th* Treaty lion, though Russia herself drew little direct profit from her 
of Berlin Three Balkan states, long in process of formation, 

Montenegro, Servia, and Roumania, were declared entirely independent, 
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iflfi a new state, Bulgaria, had b«in called mto existence, though still 
slightly subject to the Porte, As a, result of the treaty, liuropeaii Turkey 
was greatly reduced, its population having shrunk from seventeen mil- 
lions to six millions. In other words eleven million people or more 
had been emancipated from Turkisii control. 

BULGARIA AFTER 1878 

The Treaty of Berlin, while it brought substantial advantages, did 
not bring peace to the Balkan peninsula. Though diminishing the pos- 
rnBatMod sessions of the Sultan, it did not satisfy the ambitions of 
amWttons the various peoples, it did not expel the Turk from Eurt^e 

and thus cut out the root of the evil. Abundant sources of trouble 
remained, as the next forty years were to show. The history of the 
various states since 1878, both in internal affairs and in their foreign 
relations, has been agitated, yet, despite disturbances, considerable 
progress has been made. 

Bulgaria, of which Europe knew hardly anything in 1876, was, in 
t878, made an autonomous state, but it did not attain complete inde- 
pendence, as it was nominally a part of the Turkish Empire, to which it 
was to pay tribute. Tbe now principality owed its existence to Russia, 
AieModw of and for several years Russian influence predominated in it. 
B»ttenborg v,as Started on its career by Russian ofKcials. A consti- 
tution was drawn up establishing an assembly called the Sobranje. 
This assembly chose as Prince of Bulgaria, Alexander of Battenberg, a 
young German of twenty-two, a relative of the Russian Imperial House, 
supposedly acceptable to the Czar (April, 1879). 

The Bulgarians were grateful to the Russians for their aid. They 
recognized those who remained after the war was over as having all the 
Motion rights of Bulgarian citizens, among others the right to hold 
BvOgaSn^' office. Russians held important positions in the Bulgarian 
and tilo ministry. They organized the military forces and be- 
RnasianB officers. Before long, however, friction developed, 

and gratitude gave way to indignation at the high-handed conduct of 
the Russians, who plainly regarded Bulgaria as a sort of province or out- 
post of Russia, to be administered according to Russian ideas and in- 
terests. The Russian ministers were arrogant, and made it evident that 
they regarded tbe Czar, not Prince Alexander, as their superior, whose 
wishes they were bound to execute. The Prince, the native army officers, 
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and (lie pwiidu louiid Iheir luwilioii increasingly humiliating. Idiially, 
in i88j, the Russian ministers were virtually forced to resign, and 'the 
Prince now relied upon Bulgarian leaders. This caused an open breach 
with Russia which was further widened by the action of the people of 
Eastern Roumelia in 1885 in expressing their desire to be united with 
Bulgaria. Prince Alexander agreed .to this and assumed the title of 
“Prince of the Two Bulgarias.” The powers protested against this 
unificatipn, and would not recognize the change, but they refrained from 
doing anything further. 

Russia, however, incensed at the growing independence of the new 
state, which she looked upon as a mere satellite, resolved to read her a 
lesson in humility by organimg a conspiracy. The con- AbdUaBon oJ 
spirators seised Prince Alexander in his bedroom in the Priaco 
dead of night, forced him to sign his abdication, and then 
carried him oil to Russian soil. Alexander was detained in Russia a 
short time, until it was supposed that the Russian party was thoroughly 
established in power in Bulgaria, when he was permitted to go to Austria. 
He was immediately recalled to Bulgaria, returned to receive an immense 
ovation, and then, at the height of his popularity, in a moment of weak- 
ness, sfodicated, apparently overwhelmed by the continued opposition 
of Russia (September 7, 1886). The situation was most aiUcal. Two 
parties advocating opposite policies confronted each other; one pro- 
Russian, believing that Bulgaria should accept in place of Alexander any 
prince whom the Czar should droose for her; the other national and 
independent, rallying to the ay of “Bulgaria for the Bulgarians.” The 
latter speedily secured control, fortunate in that it had a remarkable 
leader in the person of Slambuloff, a native, a son of an iimkeeper, 
a man of extraordinary firmness, suppleness, and courage, lerdiaand of 
vigorous and intelligent. Through him Russian eflorls to a“«-Cobiirg 
regain control of the principality were foiled and a new ruler was 
secured. Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Cobutg, twenty-six years of age, 
who was elected unanimously by the Sobranje, July 7, 1887. Russia 
protested against this action, and none of the great powers recognized 
Ferdinand. 

" Sltambuloff was the most forceful statesman developed in the history 
of the Balkan stales. He succeeded in keeping Bulgaria DUtatorBUp 
self-dependent. During the earlier years of his rule Ferdi- Stambolofi 
nand relied upon him, and, indeed, owed to him his continuance on the 
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llii-onc. H<' won the iiivlniliouh litli’ of “llio lUilgarian Bismarck." 
His metliods resembled those of tiis Teutonic prototype in more than 
one respect. For seven yearn he was practically dictator of Bulgaria. 
Russian plots con^nicd. He repressed them pitilessly. His one funds- 
mental principle was Bulgaria for the Bulgarians. His rule was one of 
terror, of suppression of liberties, of nnsciupulousness, directed to patri- 
otic ends. His object was to rid Bulgaria of Russian, as of Turkish, 
control. Bulgaria under him inci'eased in wealth and populatipn. The 
army received a modem equipment, universal military service was 
instituted, commerce was encouraged, railroads were built, popular edu- 
cation begun, and the capital, Sofia, a dirty, wretched Turkish village, 
made over into one of the attractive capitals of Europe. But Stambuloff 
Murder of made a multitude of enmnies, and as a result he fell from 
Stambuloff power in 1894,. In, the folbwing year he was foully mur- 
dered in the streets of Sofia. But he had done his work thoroughly, 
and it remains the basis of the life of Bulgaria to-day. The Turkish 
sovereignty was merely nominal, and even that was not destined to 
endure long. In March, 1896 the election of Ferdinand as prince was 
finally recognized by the great powers. The precedmg years had been 
immensely significant. They liad thoroughly consolidated the unity of 
Bulgaria, had permitted her institutions to strike root, had accustomed 
her to independence of action, to seU-ieliance. Those years, too, Imd 
been used lor the enrichment of the national life with the agencies of 
the modem world, schools, railways, an army. Bulgaria had a popula- 
tion of about four million, a capital in Sofia, an area of about 38,000 
square miles. She aspired to annex Macedonia, where, however, she 
was to encounter many rivals. She only awaited a favorable opportu- 
nity to renounce her nominal connection with Turkey. The oppor- 
tunity came in 1908. On October sth of that year Bulgaria dedared 
her independence, and her Prince assumed the title of Czar. The 
later history of Bulgaria may best be described in connection with the 
Balkan wars of 1913 and 1913. 

RODMANIA AND SERVIA AFTER 1878 
At the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war in 1877, Roumania de- 
dared herself entirely independent of Turkey. This independence was 
recognized by the Sultan and the powers at the Congress of Berlin on 
condition that all dtizens should enjoy legal equality, whatever their 
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religion, a condition designed to protect the Jews, who were numerous, 
but who had previously been without political rights. 

In i88i Roumania proclaimed herself a kingdom, and her prince 
henceforth styled himself King Charles I. The royal crown was made 
of steel from a Turkish gun captured at Plevna, a petpeL- noumaina 
ual reminder of what was her war of independence. Rou- procialmad a 
mania has created an army on Prussian models of about 
500,000 men, has huilt railroada and highways, and has, by agrarian 
legislation, improved the condition of the peasantiy. The population 
has steadily increased, and now numbers over seven millions. The 
area of Roumania is about 53,000 square miles. While mainly an agri- 
cultural country, in recent years her industrial development has been 
notable, and her commerce is more important than that of any oUier 
Balkan state. Her government is a constitutional monarchy, with leg- 
islative chambers. The most important political question in recent 
years has been a demand for the reform of the electoral system, which 
resembles the Prussian three-class s3rstem, and which gives the direct 
vote to only a small fraction of the population. In rgoy the peasantry 
rose in insurrection, demanding agrarian reforms. As more Agrarian du- 
than four-fifths of the population live upon the land, and 
as the population has steadily increased, the holdmg of each peasant 
has concspondingly decreased. A mihtary force of 140,000 men was 
needed to quell the revolt. After having restored order, the ministry 
introduced and carried various measiues intended to bring relief to the 
peasants from Uieir severest burdens. 

Servia, also, was recognized as independent by the Berlin Treaty in 
1878. She proclaimed herself a kingdom in 1882. She has had a turbu- 
lent history in recent years. In 1885 she declared war against Bulgaria, 
only to he unexpectedly and badly defeated. The financial policy was 
deplorable. In seven years the debt increased from seven 
million to three hundred and twelve million francs. The 
scandals of the private life of King Milan utterly discredited the mon- 
archy. He was forced to abdicate in 1889, and was succeeded by his 
twdve-yeai-old son, Alexander I, who was brutally murdered in 1903 
with his wife. Queen Draga, in a midnight palace revolution. The new 
king, Peter I, found his position for several years most unstable. A 
new .and important chapter in the history of Servia began with the 
Balkan War of 1912. 
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GREECE AFTER 1833 

In January, 1833, Otlo, second son of Louis I, tlie King ol Bavaria, 
became King of Greece, a country of great poverty, -with a population 
of about 750,000, unaccustomed to the reign of law and order usual in 
western Europe. The kingdom was small, with unsatisfactory boun- 
daries, lacking Thessaly, which was peopled entirely by Greeks. The 
country had been devastated by a long and unusually sanguinary war. 
Internal conditions were anarchic. Brigandage was rife; the debt was 
large. The problem was, how to make out of such unpromising materials 
a prosperous and progresave state. 

King Otto reigned from 1833 to 1862. He was aided in Ins govern- 
ment by many Bavarians, who filled important positions in the army 
Beijn of and the civil service. This German influence was a pri- 
Otto I maty cause of the unpopularity of the new regime. The 
beginnings were made, however, in the construction of a healliy national 
life. Athena was made the caputal, and a university was established 
there. A police system was organized; a national bank created. In 
1844 Otto was forced' to consent to the conversion of his absolute 
monarchy into a constitutional one. A parliament with two chambers, 
the Deputies being chosen by universal suffrage, was instituted. The 
political education of the Gieelcs then began. 

From the reopenmg of the Eastern Question by the Crimean war 
Greece hoped to profit by the enlargement of her boundaries. The great 
powers, however, thought otherwise, and forced her to remain quiet. 
Because the Government did not defy Europe and msist upon Irer rights, 
OTBitiirow which would have been an Insane proceeding, it became 
of Otto yeiy unpopular. For this reason, as well as for despotic 
tendencies, Otto was driven from power in 1862 by an insurrection, and 
left Greece, never to return. 

A new king was secured in the person of a Danish prince^ second son 
of the then King of Denmark. The new king, George I, ruled from 
1863 to 1913. That his popularity might be strengthened at the very oul- 
The Ionian set, England in 1864 ceded to the kingdom the Ionian 
itlanSo Islands, which she had held since 1815. This was the first en- 

largement of the kingdom since its foundation. A new constitution was 
established (1864) which abolished the Senate and left all parliamentary 
power in the hands of a single assembly, the Boulc, elected by universal 
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suffrage, and consisting of 192 members, with a four-year term. In 
1881, mainly through the exertions of England, the Sultan was induced 
to cede Thessaly to Greece, and thus a second enlargement Anaex»a«n 
of territory occurred. This was in accordance with the Thessaij 
promise of the Congress of Berlin, that the Greek frontier should be 
“rectified.” 

In 1897 Greece declared war against Turkey, aiming at Ihc annexa- 
tion of Crete, which had risen in insurrection against Turkey. Greece 
was easily defeated, and was forced to cede certain parts of Thessaly to 
Turkey and give up the project of the annexation of Crete. After long 
negotiations among the powers, the latter island was made autonomous 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan, and under the direct administration 
of Prince George, a son of the King of Greece, who remained in power 
until 1906, A new problem, the Cretan, was thus pushed into the fore- 
ground of Greek politics. 

The financial condition of Greece is not sound. Her debt has grown 
enormously owing to armaments, the building of railroads, and the dig- 
ging of canals. She has, however, increased in population 
and much has been accomplished in the direction of pop- outside ot 
tilar education. Several milliona of Greeks live outside the 
Greek kingdom. Those hiside are ambitious to have them included. 

Servian, Bulgarian, and Greek rivalries met in the plains of 
Macedonia, which each country coveted and which was inhabited by 
representatives of aU these peoples, inextricably intermingled. The 
problem of Macedonia was further complicated by the rivalry of the 
great powers and by the revolution which broke out in Turkey itself 
in 1908. 

REVOLUTION IN TURKEY 

The Eastern Question entered upon a new and startling phase in 
the summer of 1908. In July a swift, sweepmg, and pacific revolution 
occurred in Turkey. The Young Turks, a revolutionary, tho young 
constitutional party, dominated by the political principles 
of western Europe, seized control of the government, to the complete 
surprise of the diplomatists and public of Europe. This party consisted 
of those who had been driven from Turkey by the despotism of the Sul- 
tan, Abdul Hamid II, and were readent abroad, chiefly in Paris, and of 
those who, still living in Turkey, dissembled their opinions and were 
able to escape expulsion. Its members desired the overllirow of the 
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despotic, coiTupt, and inefficient govemmeut, and the creation in its 
place of a modern liberal system, capable, by varied and thoroughgoing 
reforms, of ranging Turkey among progressive nations. Weaving their 
RewtuSon conspiracy in silence 

of July, and with remarkable 

adroitness, they suc- 
ceeded in drawing into it the 
Turkish army, hitherto the solid 
bulwark of the Sultan’s power. 

Then, at the ripe moment, the 
army refused to obey the Sultan’s 
orders, and the conspirators de- 
manded peremptorily by tele- 
graph that the Sultan restore the 
Constitution of 1876, a constitu- 
tion which had been granted by 
the Sultan in Uiat year merely 
to enable him to weather a crisis, 
and which, having quickly served 
the purpose, had been immediately 
suspended and had remained sus- 
pended ever since. The Sultan, 
seeing the ominous defection of 
the army, complied at once with 
the demands of the Young Turks, 

SestoMtion “cestored” on July *4 the Constitution of 1876, and 
ol the Con- ordered elections for a parliament, which should meet in 
“ November. Thus an odious tyranny was instantly swqit 

away. It was a veritable coup d’ 4 tal, this time effected, not by some 
would-be autocrat, but by the army, usually the chief support of des- 
potism or of the authority of the monarch, now, apparently, the main 
instrument for the achievement of freedom for the democracy. This 
military revolution, completely successful and almost bloodless, was 
ApjurMii tsceived with incredible enthusiasm throughout the entire 
ttsanlmiw breadth of the Sultan’s dominions. Insurgents and soldiers, 
mowmeni Mohammedans and Christians, Greeks, Serbs, Bulgarians, 
Albanians, Armenians, Turks, all joined in jubilant celebra- 
tions of the release from intolerable conditions. The most astonishing 
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fealurt was (lie rom[)k'l(' sulisitlcnce of (he raeial and religions lialreds 
which had hitherto torn and ravaged the Empire from end to end. The 
revolution proved to be the most fraternal movement in modern history. 
Picturesque and memorable were the scenes of universal reconciliation. 
The ease and suddenness with which this astounding change was effected 
proved the universality of the detestation of the reign and metliods of 
Abdul Hamid II throughout all his provinces and among all his peoples. 

Was this the beginning of a new era or was it the beginning of the 
end of the Turkish Empire? It will be more convenient to examine 
this question a little later. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


RUSSIA TO THE WAR WITH JAPAN 
THE REIGN OF ALEXANDER I 

Russia at the faE of Napoleon was the largest state in Europe, and 
was a stai larger Asiatic empire. It extended in unbroken stretch from 
the German Confederation to the Pacific Ocean. Its population was 
about 45,000,000. Its European territory covered about 2, 000,000 
square miles. It was inhabited by a variety of races, but the principal 
one was the Slavic. Though there were many religions, the reli^on of 
the court and of more than two-thirds of the population was the so- 
called Greek Orthodox form of Christianity. Though various languages 
were spoken, Russian was the chid one. The Russians had conquered 
many peoples in various directions. A considerable part of the former 
!^gdom of Poland Iiad been acquired in the three partitions at the 
Bncinn close of the eighteenth osnlmy, and more in 1815, Hae 
coanoests people spoke a different language, the Polislr, and ad- 
liercd to a different religion, the Roman Catliolic. In live Baltic prov- 
inces, Eslhonia, Livonia, and Courland, the upper class was of German 
origin and spoke the German language, while the mass of peasants were 
Finns and Lithuanians, speaking different tongues. All the inliabitants 
were Lutherans. Finland had recently been conquered from Sweden. 
The languages spoken there were Swedish and Finnish, and the religion 
was Lutheran. To the east and south were peoples of Asiatic origin, 
many of them Mohammedans in religion. There were in certain sec- 
tions considerable bodies of Jews. 

All these dissimilar elements were bound together by their alle- 
giance to the sovereign, the Czar, a monarch of absolute, unlimited power. 

There were two classes of sodely in Russia— the nobility and the 
The peasantry. The large majority of the latter were serfs of 
nobility {jjg c^^r and the nobility. The nobility numbered about 
140,000 families. The nobles secured offices in the army and the civil 
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Borvicc.' They were exempt from many taxes, and enjoyed certaui mo- 
nopolies. Their power over their serfs was extensive and despotic. They 
enforced obedience to their orders by the knout and by banishment to 
Siberia. The middle class of well-to-do and educated people, increas- 
ingly important in the other countries of Europe, practicaliy did not 
exist in Russia. Russia was an agricultural country, whose agriculture, 
moreover, was very primitive and inefficient. It was a na- xhe 
tion of serfs and of peasants iitde better off than the serfs, poasantry 
This class was wretched, uneducated, indolent, prone to drink excessively. 
In die “mir,” or village community, however, it possessed a rudimentary 
form of communism and limited self-government. 

Over this vast and ill-equipped nation ruled the Autocrat of All the 
Russias, or Czar, an absolute monarch, whose decisions, expressed in 
the form of ukases or decrees, were the law of the land. Alexander i 
The ruler in 1815 was Alexander I, a man thirty-eight (iMi-isas) 
years of age. 

Alexander stood forth as the most enlightened sovereign on any of 
the great thrones of Europe. In the reorganization of Europe in 1814 
and 1815 he was, on the whole, a liberal force. He favored generous 
terms to the conquered French, he insisted that Louis XVni should 
grant a constitution to the French people, be encoumged the aspira- 
tions of the German people for a larger pdidcal life. 

He showed his liberal tendencies even more umnistakably. in his 
Polish policy. He succeeded at the Congress of Vienna in securing most 
of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw which he now transformed 
into the Kingdom of Poland. This was a state cf 3,000,000 
inhabitants with an area less than one-sbeth the size of the former Polish 
kingdom, but containing the Polish capital, Warsaw. This was hence- 
forth to be an independent kingdom, not a part of Rusaa. The only 
connection between the two was in the person of the ruler. The Czar 
of Russia was to be King of Poland. Alexander granted a constitution 
to this state, creating a parliament, and promising liberty of the press 
and of religion. The Palish language was to be the offidal language. 
Poland enjoyed freer institutions at this moment than did either Prussia 
or Austria. The franchire was wider than that of England or Prance. 
Apparently, also, Alexander consdeied his Polish experiment as pre- 
liminary to an introduction of simikr reforms in Russia also. 

But Alexander’s character was unstable. He was impressionable, 
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changeable, easily discouraged. McLlcmich made it his espccitil business 
to frighten him out of his liberalism, whicli was the chief 
bewmes obstacle in Eui-ope to Ids policy of resolute reaction. He 
remstloiianr ceasdessly played upon Alexander’s essentially timid nature 
and it took Mm only three years to accomplish this couver.sion. Alex- 
ander then became a vigorous supporter of Mcttcrnich's policy of inter- 
vention which expressed itself in the various congresses and wMch made 
the name of the Holy Alliance a by-word among men. He became dis- 
appointed over his Polish experiment and began to infringe upon the 
liberties he himsell had granted. He grew more and more reactionary 
and when he died, on December 1, 1825, he lell an administration domi- 
nated by a totally different spirit from that which had prevailed in the 
earlier years. 

THE REIGN OR NICHOLAS I 

He was succeeded by his brother Nicholas I, whose reign of thirty 
years, 1825-1855, was eventful. It was one of uncompromising abso- 
Nichoiis I lutism, both at home and abroad. Nicholas was the great 
bulwark of monarchical authority in Europe for thirty 
years. His system of government was one of remorseless, imdeviating 
rqiression, through the agencies of a brutal imlicc and an idabotale 
Sysiemstic censorship. Punishmenls for Liberals of any kind were 
repression of gj-eat severity. The most harmle-ss word might mean 
exile to .Siberia, without any kind of preliminary trial. In twenty years 
perhaps 150,000 persons were thus exiled. Tens of lliouaands lan- 
guished in the prisons of Russia. Religious persecution was added to 
political. 

Nicholas’s formgn policy was marked by tire some characlfirisUcs, 
and made him hated throughout Europe as the most brutal autocrat 
His forsign on the Continent. He suppressed the Polish insurrection 
poHoy of 1830-31, abolished the constitution granted by Alexander 
I, and incorporated Poland in Russia, thus ending the histoiy of that 
kingdom, a history of only fifteen years. He waged two wars against 
Turkey, previously described, one in 1828-9, on® in 1853-5. He 
interfered decisively to suppress the Hungarian revoludonists in 1849. 
He died in the middle of the Crimean War, though not until it was ap- 
parent that the prestige of his country, so overwhelming since Napo- 
leon’s flight from Moscow in 1812, had been completely diattered. 
This war was not only a defeat but a disillusionment, "rhe Govern- 
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mcnt was proved lo be as incompetent and as impolenl as it was 
reactionary. It was dear that the state was honeycombed with abuses 
which must be relormed if it was to prosper. 

THE REIGN OF ALEXANDER II 

That the time for changes had come was dearly seen by the next 
occupant of the throne, Alexander II, who ruled from 1855 to 1881. Of 
an open mind, and desirous of amdiorating the condi- Aieiauder II 
lions of Russian life, he for some years followed a policy (MM-iaai) 
of reform. He rdaxed the censorship of the press and removed most 
of the restrictions which had been imposed upon the universities and 
upon travd. Particularly did he address himself to the question of 
serfdom. 

Nearly ail, practically nine-tenths, of the arable land of Russia, was 
owned by tbe imperial family and by the one hundred and forty thou- 
sand families of the nobility. The land was, therefore, p,ev,j]ing 
generally hdd in large estates. It was owned by a small system of 
minority; it was tilled by the millions of Russia who Wei's 
serfs. It was easy for the Emperor to free the crown serfs, about 
33,000,000, since no one could question the right of the state to do 
what it -would with its own. Consequently tbe crown serfs were freed 
by a series of measures covering several years, 1839 to 1866. But the 
Edict of Emancipation, which was to constitute Alexander ll’s most 
legitimate title lo fame, concerned the seifs of private Ths proWem 
landowners, the nobles. There were about 23,000,000 of serfdom 
these, also. These private landlords reserved a part of their land for 
lliemselves requiring the seifs to work it without pay, generaiiy three 
days a week. The rest of the land was turned over to the ‘serfs who 
cultivated it on their own account, getting therefrom what sup- 
port they could, hardly enough, as a matter of fact, for sustenance. 
The serfs were not slaves in the strict sense of the word. They could 
not be sold separately. But they were attached to the soil, could not 
leave it without the consent of the owner, and passed, if he sold his 
estate, to the new owner. The landlord otherwise had practically un- 
limited authority over his serfs. They possessed no rights which, in 
practice, he was bound to respect. Such a system, it is needless to say, 
offended the conscience of the age. 

On March 3, 186 r, the Edict of Emancipation was issued. It abol- 
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ihlicd st'ifrlimi llirnughoiil llic Emi)iri‘, anil it won [or Alcxandor the 
The Edict of poimliir lillc of “tile (Var Idheralor.” 'I'his manifesto 
Efflaacipation jid not merely declare the serfs free men; but it under- 
took also to solve the far more difficult problem of the ownership of 
the soil. The Czar felt tliat merely to give tlic serfs freedom, and to 
leave all the land in the possession of the nobles, would moan the 
creation of a great proletariat possessing no property, tlterefore 
likely to fall at once into a position of economic dependence upon 
the nobles, which would make the gift of freedom a mere mockery. 
Moreover, the peasants were firmly convinced that they were the right- 
The land hil owners of the lands which they and their ancestors for 

problem centuries had lived upon and cultivated, and the fact that 

the landlords were legally the owners did not alter their opinion. To 
give them freedom without land, leaving that with the nobles, who de- 
sired to retain it, would be bitterly resented as making their condition 
worse than ever. On the other hand, to give them the land with their 
freedom would mean the ruin of the nobility as a class, conmdered essen- 
tial to the state. The consequence of this conflict of interests was a 
compromise, satisfactory to neither parly, but more favorable to the 
nobility than to the peasants. 

The lands were divided into two parts. The landlords were to keep 
one; the other was to go to the peasants either individually or collcc- 
DWsion oi lively as members of the village community or mir to 
(he land which they belonged. But this was not given lliem ouh 

ri^t; the peasant and the village must pay the landlord for the land 
assigned them. As they were not in a position to do this the stale 
was to advance the money, getting it hack from the peasant and the 
mk in easy installments. These installments were to run for lorly-nine 
years, at the end of which time Ihqr would cease and Uic peasant and 
the mir would then own outright the lands they had acquired. 

This arrangement was a great disappointment to the peasants. 
Their newly acquired freedom seemed a doubtful boon in the light ol 
Disappoiiit- method of dividing the land. Indeed, they could 
meat of the not see that they were profiling from the change. Per- 
peoaaohy liberty would not mean much, when the conditions 

of earning a livelihood became harder rather than lighter. The peas- 
ants regarded the land as their own. But the state guaranteed for- 
ever a part to the landlords ahd announced that the peasants must 
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pay fiH' the pari assigned li> Ihemselvaa. To tiic jKjasants tliis seemed 
sheer robbery. Moreover, as the division worked out, they found that 
they had less land for their own use than m the preSmancipation days, 
and that they had to pay the landlords, through the state, 
more than the lands wliich they did receive were worth, aueadon not 
The Edict of Emancipation did not therefore bring either 
peace or prosperity to the peasants. The land question became steadily 
more acute during the next fifty years owing to the vast increase of 
population and the consequent greater pressure upon the land. The 
Russian peasant lived necessarily upon the verge of starvation. 

The emancipation of the serfs is seen, therefore, not to have been 
an unalloyed boon. Yet Russia gained morally in the esteem of other 
nations by abolishing an indefensible wrong. Theoretically, at least, 
every man was free. Moreover, the peasants, though faring ill, yet 
fared better than had the peasants of Prussia and Austria at the time 
of their liberation. 

The abolition of serfdom was the greatest act of Alexander II's 
reign, but it was only one of several liberal measures enacted at this 
time of general enthusiasm. A certain amount of local Domostic 
solf-govemment was granted, reforms in the judicial sys- 
tern were carried through, based upon a study of the systems of Europe 
and the United Slates, the censorship of the press was relaxed, educa- 
tional facilities were somewhat devdoped, 

This hopeful era of reform was, however, soon over, and a period of 
reaction began, which characterized the latter half of Alexander’s reign 
and ended in his assassination in 1881. There were several ,,£ y,, 
causes for tliis chthigc; the vacillating character of the era of 
monarch himself, taking fright at his own work; the dis- 
appointment felt by many who had expected a millennium, but who 
found it not; the intense dislike of the privileged and conservative classes 
for the measures just described. 

Just at this time, when the attitude of the Emperor was changing, 
when public opinion was in this fluid, uncertain state, occurred an event 
which immensely strengthened the reactionary forces, a 
new insurrection of Poland. After the failure of thdr inoiinection 
attempt to achieve independence in 1831 the Poles had 
remained quiet, the quiet of despair. As long as Nicholas I lived 
they were ruled with the greatest severity, and they could not but 
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wi' llu' iniimuliuiliilily nl any altomiil Id throw off llicir ohaiiiK. Bui 
the at'cessimi of Ak-uioilor II anniMHl hopes of Iioltcr cooditions. The 
spirit of iwiioiialism revived, greatly encouraged liy the success of the 
same spirit elsewhere. The Italians had just realised their aspiration, 
the creation of an Italian nation — not solely hy their own efforts hut 
by the aid of foreign nations. Might not the Poles hope for as much? 
Alexander would not for a moment entertain the favorite idea of the 
Poles, that they should be independent. He emphatically told them 
tliat such a notion was an idle dream, that they “must abandon all 
thoughts of independence, now and forever impossible.” This un- 
compromising attitude, coupled with repressive measures, irritated the 
Poles to the point of desperation. Finally in 1863 an insurrection 
broke out, aiming at independence. It was put down with vigor and 
without mercy. The only hqie for the Poles lay in foreign intervention 
hut in this they were bitterly disappointed. England, France, and Aus- 
tria intervened three times in their behalf, but only by diplomatic notes, 
making no attempt to give emphasis to llieir notes by a show of force, 
Russia, seeing this, and supported by Prussia, treated their intervention 
as an impertinence, and proceeded to wreak her vengeance. It was a 
fearful punishment she meted out. 

A process of Russification was new vigorously pursued. The Russian 
language was prescribed for tlie correspondence of the officials and the 
A poUcy oJ lectures of the university professors, and the use of Polish 
RuaBitotloa .^3,8 forbidden in cburdies, schools, tlicalrcs, newspapers, 
in business signs, in fact, everywhere. 

It was not long before Alexander, alwaj^ vacillating, gave up afi 
dallying with reforms and rdapsed into the traditional repressive ways 
of Russian monarchs. This reaction aroused intense discontent and 
engendered a movement which threatened the very existence of the 
monarchy itself, namely, Nihilism. 

The Nihilists belonged to the intellectual class of Russia. Reading 
the works of the mote radical philosophers and scientists of western 
Rise of Europe, and reflecting upon the foundations of their own 
mhiilsM national institutions and conditions, they became most 
destructive critics. Th^ were extreme individualists who tested every 
human institution and custom by reason. As few Russian institutions 
could meet such a lest, the Nihilists condemned them all. 'Theirs was an 
attitude, first of intellectual challenge, then of revolt against the whole 
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established order. Shortly, Socialism was gralled upoa this hatred of all 
established institutions. In the place of iJic existing society, which must 
be swept away, a new society was to be erected, based on socialistic prin- 
ciples. Thus tlie movement entered upon a new phase. It ceased to 
be merdy critical and destructive. It became constructive as weU, in 
short, a political party with a positive programme, a party very small but 
resolute and reckless, willing to resort to any means to achieve its aims. 

This party now determined to institute an educational campaign in 
Russia, realizing that nothing could be done unless the millions of peas- 
ants were shaken out of their stolid acquiescence in the UihiUst 
prevalent order which weighed so heavily upon them, propaganda 
This extraordinary movement, called “going in among the people,” 
became very active after 1870. Young men and women, all belonging 
to the educated dass, and frequently to noble families, became day 
laborers and peasants in order to mingle with the people, to arouse them 
to action, “to found,” as one of Ihdr documents said, "on the ruins of 
the present social organization the empue of the working classes.” They 
showed the self-sacrifice, the heroism of the missionary laboring under 
the most discouraging conditions. It is estimated that, between 1872 
and 1878, between two and three thousand such missionaries were active 
in this propaganda. Their efforts, however, were not rewarded with 
success. The peasantry remained stolid, if not contented. Moreover, 
this campaign of education and persuasion was broken up wherever 
possible by the ubiquitous and lawless police. Many were imprisoned 
or exiled to Siberia. 

A pacific propaganda being impossible, one of violence seemed to 
the more energetic spirits the only alternative. As the Government 
held the people in a subjection unworthy of human beings, a policy of 
as it employed all its engines of power against every one tsfroit™ 
who demanded reform of any kind, as, in short, it ruled by terror, these 
reformers resolved to fight it with terror as the only method possible. 
The “Terrorists ’’were not bloodthirsty or cruel by nature. They simply 
bdieved that no progress whatever could be made in raising Russia 
from her misery except by getting rid of the more unscrupulous officials. 
They perfected their organization and entered upon a period of violence. 
Numerous attempts, often successful, were made to assassinate the high 
officials, chiefs of police and othem who had rendered themselves particu- 
larly odious. In turn many of the rcvdutionisls were executed. 
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Filially the terrorists determined to kill the Czar as the only way 
ol overthrowing die whole hated arbitraiy and oppressive system. Sev- 
eral attempts were made. In April, 1879, a schoolmaster, 

Attempts n 1 • £ £ j ’ 

upouthe Solovief, fired 

]^pQtor*s fye shots at the 

Emperor, none of 
which took effect. In Decem- 
ber of the same year a train on 
which he was supposed to be 
returning from theCrimea was 
wrecked, just as it reached 
Moscow, by a mine placed 
between the rails. Alexander 
escaped only because he had 
reached the capital secretly 
on an earlier train. The next 
attempt (February, 1880) was 
to kill him while at dinner 
in the Winter Palace in St. 

Petersburg. Dynamite was 
exploded, ten soldiers were 
killed and fifty-three wounded 
in the guardroom directly 
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overhead, and the floor of the 
dining room was lorn up. 

The Crar narrowly escaped because he did not go to dinner at the 
usual hour. 


St. Petersburg was by this time thoroughly terrorized. Alexander 
now appointed Loris Melikoff practically dictator. Mclikoff sought to 
inaugurate a milder regime. He released hundreds of prisoners, and in 
iUezandu U commuted the death sentence. He urged the 

ana loria Czar to grant the people some share in the government, 
bdieving that this would kill the Nihilist movement, which 
was a violent expression of the discontent of the nation with the abuses 
of an arbitraiy and lawless system of government. He urged that this 
could be done without weakening the principle of autoaacy, and that 
thus Alexander would win back the popularity he had enjoyed during 
tus early reforming years. After mudi hesitation and mental perlurba- 
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lion Ihc C'isx ordered, March ij, i88i, Melikoil’s scheme lo be pub- 
lished in the official journal. Bui on that same afternoon, as iasiBjhuMon 
he was returning from a drive, escorted by Cossacks, a bomb oi Alexander 
was thrown at his carriage. The carriage was wrecked, 
and many of his escorts were injured. Alexander escaped as by a mi- 
racle, but a second bomb exploded near him as he was going to aid the 
injured. He was horribly mangled, and died within an hour. Thus 
perished the Czar Liberator. At the same time the hopes oi the Liberals 
perished also. This act of supreme violence did not intimidate the suc- 
cessor to the throne, Aexandet HI, whose entire reign was one of stem 
repression. 

THE REIGN OF ALEXANDER HI 

The man who now ascended the throne of Russia was in the full 
flush of magnificent manhood. Alexander m, son of 
Aexander II, was thirty-sbt years of age, and of powerful ID 
ph3rsique. His education had been chiefly military. He 
was a man of firm and resolute rather than large or active mind. 

It shortly became clear that he possessed a strong, inflexible character, 
that he was a thorough believer ta absolutism, and was determined to 
maintain it undiminished. He assumed an attitude of de- iugo„jg 
fiant hostility to innovators and liberals. His reign, which poUcy oi 
lasted from 1881 to 1894, was one of reversion to the older 
ideals of government and of unqualified absolutism. 

The terrorists were hunted down, and their attempts practically 
ceased. The press was thoroughly gagged, university professors and 
students were watched, suspended, exiled, as the case 
might be. The reforms of Alexander H were in part un- terrorists 
done, and the secret police, the terrible Third Section, was 
greatly augmented. Liberals gave rqi all hope of any im- 
provement during this reign, and waited for better days. Under Alexan- 
der HI began the inhuman persecutions of the Jews which have been so 
dark a feature of recent Russian history. The great Jewish emigration 
to the United States dates from this time. 

In one sphere only was there any progress in this bleak, stem reign. 
That sphere was the economic. An industrial revolution began then 
which has been carried much further under his successor. Russia had 
been for centuries an agricultural cormtry whose agriculture, moreover, 
was of the primitive type. Whatever industries existed were mainly of 
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tiic hmiseholil kind. Riissui Wiui one o[ llir imni'est nmiilni's in the world, 
her iminensi; resouvoes heiiiff undevidojKtl. Uwlor the syslem of pro- 
tecLioii adopted by Alexander II, and contiiiuccl and increased by Alex- 
ander III, industries of a modem kind bcp;aa to grow up. A tremendous 
impetus was given to Ibis development by the appoint- 
vntte.'* nient in i8ga as Minister of Finance and Commerce of 

Minister of Sergius de Witte. Witte believed tlrat Russia, the largest 

and most populous country in Europe, a world in itself, 
ought to be self-sufficient, that as long as it remained cliiefly agricultural 
it would he tributary to the industrial nations for manufactured articles, 
that it had abundant resources, in raw material and in labor, to enable 
it to supply its own needs if they were but developed. He believed that 
Wittrt development could be brought about by the adoption 

industrial of a policy of protection. Was not the astonishing industrial 
growth of Germany and of the United Slates convincing 
proof of the value of such a policy? By adopting iL for Russia, by en- 
comaging foreigners to mvest heavily in the new proteclcd industries, 
by showing them that their rewards would inevitably be large, he began 
and carried tar the economic transformation ol bis country. Immense 
amounts of foreign capital poured in and Russia atlvonccd industrially 
in the dosing decade ol the nineteenth century with great swiftness. 

One thing more was necessary. Russia’s great cs L lack was good means 
of communication. She now undertook to supply this want by exUai- 
Extousive building. For some years before Witte as- 

i>awax sumed office, Russia was building less tlian 400 miles of 
constiucHou ^ yg^r; from that time on lor the rest of the 

decade, she built nearly 1,400 miles a year. The most stupendous of 
these undertaJdngs was that of a trunk line connecting Europe with 
the Padfic Ocean, the great Trans-Siberian railroad. For this Russia 
borrowed vast sums of money in western Europe, principally in France. 
Begun in 1891, the road was formally opened in, 1902. It has reduced 
the time and cost of transportation to the East about one-half. In 
1909 Russia possessed over 41,000 miles of railway, over 28,000 of wluch 
were owned and operated by the Government. 

This tremendous change in the economic life of the Empire was des- 
BiBBdialor tined to have momentous consequences, some of which 
aroWenu were quickly apparent. Cities grew rapidly, a large laboring 
dass developed, and labor problems of the kind familiar to Western 
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countries, socialistic theories, spieacl among the worldng people, also 
a new middle class of capitalists and manufactuieis was cieatcd which 
might some day demand a share In the govcinment. These new forces 
would, in time, threaten tlie old, illiberal, unpiogiessivc legimc which 
had so long kept Russia stagnant and piofoundly unliappy That the 

old system was being undcimined 
was not, howevci, appaienl, and 
might not liave been foi many 
yeais had not Russia, ten yeais 
after Alexatidei’s death, become 
involved in a disastrous and hu- 
miliating war with Japan. 

THE REIGN 01' NICHOLAS II 
Alexandei III died in 1894, 
and was succeeded by his son, 
Nicholas II, then twenty-six 
yeais ol age. The hope svas gcn- 
cial tliat a milder Accesaon oi 
idgime might now be Hwhoiss II 
intioduccd. This, however, was 
not to be. For ten yeais the 
young Czar pursued the policy of his father Arith scarcely a vaiiation 
save in the direction of greatei severity. A suggestion that lepresenla- 
tive institutions might bo granted was declaied “a senseless dream.” 
The government was not one of law but of aibitrary power. Its instru- 
ments were a numerous and corrupt body of stale officials and a lUtli- 
less, active police. No one was secure against anesl, imprisonment, 
exile. The most elementary personal rights were lacking. 

The professional and educated man was in an intolerable position. 
If a professor in a university, he was watched by the police, and was 
likely to be removed at any moment as was Professor 
Milyoukov, an historian of distinguished attainments, for of the "in- 
no other reason than “generally noxious tendencies" If 
an editor, his position was even moie precarious, unless he was utterly 
servile to the authorities. It was a suffocaUng atmosphcie lor any man 
of the slightest iutehectual independence, living in the ideas ol the pres- 
ent age. The censorship grew more and mote ligoious, and included 
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such books as Green’s History of England, and Bryce’s American Com- 
momedth. Arbitiaty arrests of all kinds increased from year to year 
as the difficulty of thoroughly bottling up Russia increased, Students 
were the objects of special police care, as it Viras tlie young and ardent 
and educated who were most indignant at this senseless despotism, 
Many of them disappeared, in one year as many as a fifth of those in 
the University of Moscow, probably sent to Siberia or to prisons in 
Europe, 

A government of this kind was not likely to err from excess of sym- 
pathy with the subject nationalities, such as the Poles and the Finns, 
Attack upon In Finland, indeed, its arbitrary couree attained its climax, 
tke Hmw Finland had been acquired by Russia in 1809, but on lib- 
eral terms. It was not incorporated in Russia, but continued a Grand 
Duchy, with the Emperor of Russia as simply Grand Duke. It had its 
own Parliament, its Fundamental Laws or constitution, to which the 
Grand Duke swore fidelity. These Fundamental Laws could not be 
altered or interpreted or repealed except with the consent of the Diet and 
the Grand Duke. Finland was a constitutional state, governing itself, 
connected with Russia in the person of its sovereign. It had its own 
army, its own currency and postal system. Under this liberal regime it 
prospered greatly, its population increasing from less titan a million to 
nearly three millions by the close of the century, and was, according to 
an historian of Russia, at least thirty years in advance of that country 
in all the appliances of material civilization. The sight of this country 
enjoying a constitution of its own and a separate organization was an 
offense to the men controlling Russia. They wished to sweep away all 
distinctions between the various parts of the Emperor's dominions, to 
urufy, to Rusafy. The attack upon the liberties of the Finns began 
„ under Alexander HL It was carried much further by 

Aoiogiition . 

oj the Nicholas II, who, on February ij, 1899, issued an imperial 
manifesto which really abrogated the constitution of that 
country. The Finns began a stubborn but apparently 
hopdess struggle for their historic rights with the autocrat of one 
hundred and forty million men. 

Under such a system as that just described men could be terrorized 
into silence; they could not be made contented. Disaffection of all 
classes, driven into subterranean channds, only increased, awaiting 
the time for explosion. That time came with the disastrous defeat of 
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Russia ia the wai 'with Japan in 1904-5, a landmark in contemporary 
history. 

To understand recent events in Russia it is necessary to trace the 
course of that -war whose consequences have been profound, and to 
show the significance of that conflict we must interrupt this jjgg 
narrative of Russian history in order to give an account of Fat Easiatn 
tlie recent evolution of Asia, the rise of the so-called Far 
Eastern Question, and the interaction of Occident and Orient upon each 
other. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


THE EAR EAR'l' 

ENGUND, FRANCE, ,\N1) RUSSIA IN ASIA 

Europe has not only taken possession of Africa, but she has taken 
possession of large parts of Asia, and presses with increasing force upon 
England remainder. England and France dominate southern 

France, and Asia by their control, the former of India and Burma, the 
RmsU in jjtter of a large part of Indo-China, Russia, on the other 
hand, dominates the north, from the Ural Mountains tc^ 
the Pacific Ocean. As far as geographical extent is concerned, she is 
far more an Asiatic power than a European, which, indeed, is also true 
of England and of France, and she has been an Asiatic power much 
longer than they, for she began her expansion into Asia before the Pil- 
grims came to America, For nearly three centuries Russia lias been a 
great Asiatic state, while England has been a power in India for only 
half that tune. 

It was not until the nineteentli century, however, that Russia began 
to devote serious attention to Asia as a field for colonial and commercial 
Russian eiqiansion. Siberia was regarded merely as a convenient 
expenaloa prison to which to send her disaffected or criminal dtizens. 
Events in Europe have caused her to concentrate her attention more 
and more upon her Asiatic development. She has sought there what 
she had long been seeking in Europe, but without avail, because of the 
opposition she encountered, namely, contact with the ocean, free outlet 
to the world. Russia’s coast line, either in Europe or Asia, 
access to the had no harbors free from ice the yeai round, Blocked 
decisively and repeatedly from obtaining such in Europe 
at the expense of Turkey, she has sought them in Eastern Asia. This 
ambition explains her Asiatic policies. In 1858 she acquired from China 
the whole northern bank of the Amur anS two years later more territory 
farther south, the Maritime Province, at the southern point of which 
she founded as a naval base Vladivostok, which means tlie Uominator 
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of lie East. But VladivusUik was not ice-free in winter. Russia still 
lacked her longed-for outlet. 


CHINA 

Between Russian Asia on the north, and British and French Asia 
on the south, lies the oldest empire of the world, China, and one more 
extensive than Europe and probably more populous, with The dvinza- 
more than 400,000,000 inhabitants. It is a land of great 
navigable rivers, of vast agricultural areas, and of mines rich in coal 
and metals, as yet largely undeveloped. The Chinese were a highly 
civilized people long before the Europeans were. They preceded the 
latter by centuries in the use of the compass, powder, porcelain, paper. 
As early as the sixth century of our era they knew the art of printing 
from movable wooden blocks. They have long been famous for their 
work' in bronze, in wood, in lacquer, for the marvels of their sillc manu- 
facture. As a people laborious and intelligent, they have always been 
devoted to the peaceful pursuits of industry, and have despised the arts 
of war. 

China had always lived a life of isolation, despising the outside world. 
She had no diplomatic representadves in any foreign country, nor were 
any foreign ambassadors resident in Peking. Foreigners me isou- 
were permitted to trade in only one Chinese port. Canton, 
and even there only under vexatious and humiliating conditions. 

It was not likely Umt a policy of such isolation could be permanently 
maintained in the modern age, and as the nuieteenth century progressed 
it was gradually shattered. The Chinese desired nothing better than 
to be left alone. But this was not to be. By a long series o£ aggressions 
extending to our own day various European powers have forced China to 
enter into relations with them, to make concessions of territory, of trad- 
ing privileges, of diplomatic intercourse. In this story of European 
aggression the Ojnum War waged by Great Britain against The Opium 
Chma from 1840 to 1842 was decisive, as showing how easy 
it was to conquer China. The Chinese had forbidden the importa- 
tion of opium, as injurious to their people. But the British did not 
wish to give up a trade in which the profits were enormous. The 
war, the first between China and a European power, lasted two years 
and ended in the victory of Great Britain. The consequences, in forc- 
ing the doors of China open to European influence, were important. 
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By the 'freaty of MankiiiR, iH4j, she was lurced to pay a large ia- 
Tha treaty deiwiity, to open to British trade lour ports in addition 
ports to Canton, and to cede the island ol Hong Kong, near Can- 

ton, to England outright. Hong Kong has since become one ol the 
most important naval and commercial stations of the British Empire. 

Other powers now proceeded to lake advantage of tlte Britisli success, 
The United States sent Caleb CusWng to make a commercial treaty 
vrith China in 1&44, and before long France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, 
and Portugal established trade centers at the Eve treaty ports. The 
number of such ports has since been increased to over forty. China was 
obliged to abandon her policy of isolation, and to send and receive 
ambassadors. 

A period of critical importance in China’s relations with Europe 
began in the last decade of the nineteenth century as a result of a war 
with Japan in 1894-5. To appreciate this war it is necessary to give 
some account of the previous evolution of Japan. 

JAPAN 

The rise of Japan as the most forceful state in the Orient is a chapter 
of very recent history, of absorbing interest, and of great significance to 
an present age. Accomplished in the last third of tlie 

nineteenth century, it has already profoundly altered the 
conditions of international politics, and seems likely to be a factor of 
increasing moment in the future evolution of the world, 

Japan is an archipelago consisting of several large islands and about 
four thousand smaller ones. It covered, in 1894, an area of 147,000 
DeBcrtptton square miles, an area smaller tlian that of California. The 
0* main islands form a crescent, the northern point being op- 

posite Siberia, the southern turning in toward Korea. Between it and 
Asia is the Sea of Japan. The country is very mountainous, its most 
famous peak, Fujiyama, rising to a height of 12,000 feet. Of volcanic 
origin, numerous craters are stiH active. Earthquakes are not uncom- 
mon, and have determined the character of domestic architecture. The 
coast line is much indented, and there are many good harbors. The 
Japanese call their country Nippon, or the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Only about one-sixth of the land is under cultivation, owing to its moun- 
taincras character, and owing to the prevalent mode of farming. Yet 
into this small area is crowded a population of about fifty millions, 
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which is larger than tliat of Great Britain or France. It is no occasion 
for surprise that the Japanese have desired territorial expansion. 

The people of Japan derived tlie beginnings of their civilization from 
China, but in many respects they differed greatly from the Chinese. 
The virtues of the soldier were held in high esteem. Patri- Japanese 
otism was a passion, and with it went the spirit of unques- «iTiii2ation 
tioning self-sacVifice. “ Thou shalt Iwnor the gods and love thy country,” 
was a command of the Shinto religion, and was universally obeyed. An 
art-loving and pleasure-loving people, they possessed active minds and 
a surprising power of assimilation which they were to show on a national 
and momentous scale. 

The Japanese had followed the same policy of seclusion as had the 
Chinese. Japan had for centuries been almost hermetically jjpgiiegj 
sealed against the outside world. On the peninsula of policy 
Deshima there was a single trading station which carried 
on a slight commerce with the Dutch. This was Japan’s sole point 
of contact with the outside world for over two centuries. 

This unnatural seclusion was rudely disturbed by the arrival in 
Japanese waters of an American fleet under Commodore Perry in 1853, 
sent out by the government of the United States. American Commodore 
sailors, engaged in the whale fisheries in the Pacific, were 
now and then wrecked on the coasts of Japan, where they generally re- 
ceived cruel treatment. Perry was instructed to demand of the ruler of 
Japan protection for American sailors and property thus wrecked, and 
permission for American ships to put into one or more Japanese ports, 
in order to obtain necessary supplies and to dispose of their cargoes. He 
presented these demands to the govemmsnt. He annoimced further 
that if Ms requests were refused, he would open hostilities. The govern- 
ment granted certain immediate deiirands, but insisted that the general 
question of opening relations with a foreign state required careful con- 
sideration. Perry consented to allow tMs discussion and sailed away, 
stating that he would return the foliowing year for the final answer. 
The discussion of the general question on the part of the govern- 
ing classes was very earnest. Some believed in maintaining the old 
policy of complete exclusion of foreigners. Others, how- 
ever, believed this impossible, -owing to the manifest mili- isolation 
tary superiority of the foreigners. They thought it well to ''®™ 
enter into relations with them in order to leam the secret of that 
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superiority, and then to appropriate it for Japan, 'fhey believed this 
the only way to insure, in the long run, tire independence and power of 
their comitry. This opinion finally prevailed, and when Perry reap- 
peared a treaty was made with him (1854) by which two ports were 
opened to American ships. This was a mere beginning, but the impor- 
tant fact was that Japan liad, after two centuries of seclusion, entered 
into relations with a foreign state. Later otlier and more liberal treaties 
were concluded with the United States and with other countries. 

The reaction of these events upon the internal evolution of Japan 
was remarkable. They produced a very critical situation, and precipi- 
tated a civil war, the outcome of which discussion and conflict was the 
triumph of the party that believed in change. After 1868 Japan revolu- 
Rapid iians- political and social institutions in a few years, 

formatiim of adopted with ardor the material and scientific civilization 
of the West, made herself in these respects a European 
state, and entered as a result upon an international career, which has 
already profoundly modified the world, and is likely to be a constant and 
an inaeasing factor in the future development of the East. So complete, 
so rapid, so hearty an appropriation of an alien civilization, a civiliza- 
tion against which every precaution of exclusion had for centuries been 
taken, is a change unique in the history of the world, and notable for 
the audacity and the intelligence diq)laycd. The entrance upon dus 
course was a direct result of Perry’s expedition. The Japanese revolu- 
tion will always remain an astounding story. Once begun it proceeded 
Adoption of rapidity. In place of the former military class 

Boropeui arose an army based on European models. Military ser- 
insatutions declared universal and obligatory in 187a. The 

Gemmn system, which has revolutionized Europe, began to revolu- 
tionize Asia. 

The first railroad was begun in 1870 between Tokio and Yokohama. 
Thirty years later there were over 3,600 miles in operation. To-day 
there are 6,000. The educational methods of the West were also intro- 
Refotm in duced. A university was established at Tokio, and later 
educBtion another at Kioto. Professors from abroad were induced to 

accept important positions in them. Students showed great enthusi- 
asm in pursuing the new learning. Public schools were created rapidly, 
and by 1883 about 3,300,000 pupils were receiving education. In 1873 
the European calendar was adopted. The codes of law were thoroughly 
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remodeled alter an cxlianslivc study of European syslems. Finally a 
constitution was granted in 1889, after cighl years of 'careful 
elaboration and study of foreign modds. It established a comes a con- 
parliament of two chambers, a House of Peers (the so- 
called "Elder Statesmen”) and a House of Representatives. 

The vote was given to men of twenty-five years or older who paid a 
certain property tax. The constitution reserves very large powers for 
the monarch. Parliament met for the first time in 1890. The test of 
reformed Japan came in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and the first of the twentieth, and pro'ved the solid- China and 
ity of this amazing achievement. During those years she 
fought and defeated two powers apparently much stronger than herself, 
China and Russia, and took her place as an equal in the family of nations. 

CHINO-JAPANESE WAR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
A war in which the efficiency of the transformed Japan was clearly 
established broke out -with China in 1894. The immediate cause was the 
relations of the two powers to Korea. Korea was a king- jj,, 

dom, but both China and Japan daimed suzerainty over war with 
it. Japan had an interest in extending her claims, as she 
desired larger markets for her products. Friction was frequent between 
the two countries concerning their rights in Korea, as a consequence 
of which Japan began a war in which, with her modem army, she was 
easily victorious over her giant neighbor, whose armies fought in the old 
Asiatic style with a traditional Asiatic equipment. The Japanese drove 
the Chinese out of Korea, invaded Manchuria, where they seized the 
fortress of Port Arthur, the strongest position in eastern Asia, occupied 
the Liao-tung peninsula on which that fortress is located. Treaty of 
and prepared to advance toward Peking. The Chinese, sumonoaeW 
alarmed for their capital, agreed to make peace, and signed the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki (April 17, 1895), by which they ceded Port Arthur, the 
Liao-tung peninsula, the Island of Formosa, and the Pescadores Idands 
to Japan, also agreeing to pay a large war indemnity of two hundred 
miffion taels (about $175,000,000). China recognized the complete 
independence of Korea. 

But in the hour of her triumph Japan was th-warted by a European 
intervention, and depri'ved of the fruits of her victory. Russia now 
entered in decisive fashion upon a scene where die was to play a promir 
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iienl part lor tho next ten years. She scum slmwd tlmt she entertained 
int r enaon directly opposed to those of the Japanese. She in- 

of RuBsia, duced France and Germany to join her in forcing them to 
Franco, and giye up Uic most important rewards of their victory, in 
Germany Lo surrender the Liao-tung peninsula on the 

ground tlmt the possession of Pott Artliur threatened the independence 
of Peking and would be a perpetual menace “to the peace of the Far 
East.” This was a bitter blow to the Japanese. Recognizing, however, 
Japan Oppose the three great military 

reiiniiuiBhes powers of Europe, they yielded, restored Port Arthur and 
Port Arthur peninsula to China, and withdrew from the mainland, 
indignant at the action of the powers, and resolved lo increase their 
army and navy and develop their resources, believing that their enemy 
in Asia was Russia, with whom a day of reckoning must come sooner or 
later, and confirmed in this belief by events that crowded thick and fast 
in the neat few years. 

The insincerity of the powers in talking about the integrity of China 
and the peace of the East was not long in manifesting itself. 

In 1897 two German missionaries were murdered in the province of 
Shantung. The German Emperor immediately sent a fleet to demand 
Geraian redtcss. As a result Germany secured (March 5, 1898) 
aggtesBton Chum a ninety-nine year lease of tlic fine harbor al 

Kiauchau, with a considerable area round about, and extensive com- 
merdal and financial privileges in the whole province of Shantung. 
Indeed, that province became a German “sphere of influence.” 

This action encouraged Russia lo malie further demands. She acquired 
from China (March 37, 1898) a lease for twenty-five years of Port Arthur, 
Ruasii se- strongest position in eastern Asia, which, as she had 
euiBB Port stated to Japan in 1895, enabled the possessor lo threaten 
Peking and to disturb the peace of the Orient. France and 
England also each acquired a port on similar terms of lease. The powers 
also forced China to open a dozen new ports to the trade of the world, 
and lo grant extensive rights to establish factories and build railways 
and develop mines. 

It seemed, in the summer of 1898, that China was about to un- 
dergo the fate of Africa, that it was to be carved up among the va^ 
rious powers, This tendency was checked by the rise of a bitterly 
anti-foreign party, occasioned by these acts of aggression, and culmi- 
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nating in the Boxer insurrections of 1900. These grew rapidly, and 
spread over northern China. Their aim was to drive tlie 
“foreign devils into the sea." Scores of missionaries and “ Boxer ” 
their families were killed, and hundreds of Chinese converts 
murdered in cold blood. Finally, the Legations of the various powers in 
Peking were besieged, and for weeks Europe and America feared that all 
the foreigners there would be massacred. In the presence of this common 
danger the powers were obliged to drop their jealousies and rivalries, 
and send a relief expedition, consisting of troops from Japan, Russia, Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain, and the United States. The Legations 
were rescued, just as their resources were exhausted by the 
siege of two months Qune 13-August 14, 1900). The in- ot the 
temadonal army suppressed the Boxer movement after a 
short campaign, forced the Chinese to pay a large indemnity, and to 
punish the ringleaders, In forming this international army, the powers 
had agreed not to acquire territory, and at the close of the war they 
guaranteed the integrity of China. Whether this would mean anything 
remained to be seen. 

The integrity of China had been invoked in 1895 and ignored in the 
years following. Russia, France, and Germany had appealed to it as a 
reason for demanding- the evacuation of Port Arthur by 
the Japanese in 1895. Soon afterward Germany had vir- indignant 
tually annexed a port and a province of China, and France 
had also acquired a port in the south. Then came tire most 
decisive act, the securing of Port Arthur by Russia. This caused a wave 
of indignation to sweep over Japan, and the people of that coimtry were 
with difficulty kept in check by the prudence of their statesmen. The 
acquisition of Port Arthur by Russia meant that now she had a harbor 
ice-free the year round. That Rusaa did not look upon her possession 
as merely a short lease, but as a permanent one, was i[„asiaa 
unmistakably shown by her conduct. She constructed a aeS'ritj m 
railroad south from Harbin, coimecting with the Trans- **““’'“** 
Sberian. She threw thousands of troops into Manchuria; she set about 
immensely strengthening Fort Arthur as a fortress, and a considerable 
fleet was stationed there. To the Japanese all this seemed to prove that 
she purposed ultimately to annex the immense province of Manchuria, 
and later probably Korea, which would give her a larger number of ice- 
free harbors and ^ace her in a dominant position on the Pacific, men- 
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udiigi llie Japiucse Ml, the very existaux; ot Japan. Moreover, this 
would absolutely cut oil all chance ol possible Japanese expansion in 
these directions, and of the acquisition of their markets for Japanese 
industries. The ambitions of the two powers to dominate the East 
clashed, and, in addition, to Japan the matter seemed to involve ha 
permanent safety, even in her island empbre. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

Japan’s prestige at this time was greatly increased by a treaty con- 
clu^d with England in 1902 establishing a defensive alliance, each powei 

. promising the other aid in certain contingencies. In case 
j^esa either should become involved in war the other would re- 
Keaty oi neutral but would abandon its neutrality and come 

to the assistance of its ally if another power should join 
the enemy. This meant that if France or Germany should aid Russia 
in a war with Japan, then England would aid Japan. In a war between 
Russia and Japan alone England would be neutral. The treaty was 
therefore of great practical importance to Japan, and it also mcreased 
her prestige. For the first time in history, an Asiatic power liad entered 
into an alliance with a European power on a plane of entire equality. 
Japan had entered the family of nationa and it was remarkable evidence 
of her importance that Great Britain saw advantage in an alliance with 
her, Meanwhile Russia had a large army in Manchuria and a lease- 
hold of the strong fortress and naval base of Port Arthur. She had def- 
initely promised to withdraw from Mauchuria when order diould he 
Japan nuotM restored, but she declined to make the statement more 
war upon explicit. Her military preparations increasing all the while, 
Riusia jjjg Japanese demandtd of her the date at which Ae in- 
tended to withdraw her troops from Manchuria, order having apparently 
been restored. Negotiations between the two powers dragged on from 
August, 1903 to February, 1904, Japan, believing that Russia was merely 
trying to gain time to tighten her grip on Manchuria by elaborate and 
intentional dday and evasion, and to prolong the discussion until she 
had sufficient troops in the province to be able to throw aside the mask, 
suddenly broke ofi! dipbmatk rffiations and commenced hostilities. On 
the night of the Sth-pth of February, 1904, the Japanese torpedoed a 
part of the Russian fleet before Port Arthur and threw their armies into 
Korea. 
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The Russo-Japanese Wat, thus begun, lasted bom Februaiy, 1904 to 
September, 1905. It was fought on both land and sea. Russia had two 
fleets in Asiatic waters, one at Port Arthur and one at Vladi- iiuajo.jap. 
vostok. Her land connection with eastern Asia was by the anese Wm, 
long single track of tire Trans-Siberian railway. Japan sue- 
needed in botOing the Port Arthur fleet at the very outset of the war. 
Controlling the Asiatic waters die was able to transport armies and 
munitions to the scene of the land warfare with only slight losses at the 
hands of the Vladivostok fleet One army drove the Russians out of 
Korea, back from the Yalu. Another imder General Oku landed on the 
Liaotung peninsula and cut off the connections of Port Arthur with 
Russia. It attempted to take Port Arthur by assault, but was unable 
to carry it, and finally began a siege. This siege was con- siege of 
ducted by General Nogi, General Oku being engaged in 
driving tbe Russians back upon Mukden. The Russian General Kimo- 
patkhr marched south from Mukden to relieve Port Arthur. South of 
Mukden great battles occurred, that of Liao-yang, engaging probably 
half a million men and lasting several days, resulting in a victory of the 
Japanese, who entered Liao-yang September 4, 1904. Their objective 
now was Mukden. Meanwhile, in August, the Japanese had defeated 
disastrously both the Port Arthur and Vladivostok fleets, eUminating 
them from the war. The terrific bombardment of Port Arthur con- 
tinued until that fortress surrendered after a siege of ten months, costing 
the Japanese 60,000 in killed and wounded (January i, 1905). The 
army which had conducted this siege was now able to march northward 
to cooperate with General Oku around Mukden. There several battles 
were fought, the greatest since the Franco-German war of 
1870, lasting in each case several days. The last, at Muk- captund by 
den (March 6-10, 1905), cost both armies 120,000 men Japuiew 
killed and wounded in four days’ fighting. The Russians were defeated 
and evacuated Mukden, leaving 40,000 prisoners in the hands of the 
Japanese. 

Another incident of the war was the sending out from Russia of a new 
fleet under Admiral Rodjestvensky, which, after a long voy- Dostmetion 
age around the Cape of Good Hope, was attacked by Ad- 
mirel Togo as it entered the Sea of Japan and annihilated fleet, Uty 
in the great naval battle of the Strmts of Tsushima, 

May 27i 1905. 
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The two powers finally consented, at the suggestion o£ President 
Roosevelt, to send delegates to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to see if 
the war could be brought to a close. The result was the signing of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth, September 5, 1905. The war between Japan and 
Russia had been fought in lands belonging to neither power, in Korea, 
and ptincipahy in Manchuria, a province ol China, yet Korea and Clfina 
took no part in the war, were passive spectators, powerless to preserve 
the neutrality of their soil or their independent sovereignty. The war 
had cost each nation about a biUion dollars and about 200,000 in killed 
and wounded. 

By the Treaty of Portsmouth Russia recognized Japan’s paramount 
interests in Korea, which country, however, was to remain indepen- 
The Treaty Russians and the Japanese were to evacu- 

of porta- ate Manchuria. Russia transferred to Japan her lease of 
Port Arthur and the Liao-tung peninsula, and ceded the 
southern half of the island of Saghalin. 

Japan thus stood forth the dominant power ol the Orient. She had 
expanded in ten years by the annexation oi Formosa and Saghalin. 
She has not regarded Korea as independent, but since the close of the 
war has annexed her (1910). She possesses Port Arthur, and her position 
in Manchuria is one which has given rise to much diplomatic discussion. 
She has an army of 600,000 men, equipped with all the most modern 
appliances of destruction, a navy about the size of that of France, 
flourishing industries, and flourishing commerce. The drain upon her 
resources during the period just passed had been tremendous, and, 
appredating the need of many years ol quiet recuperation and upbuild- 
ing, die was willing to make the P^ce of Portsmouth. Her financial 
difficulties are great, imposing an abnormally heavy taxation. No 
people has accomplished so vast a transformation in so short a time. 

The lesson of these tremendous events was not lost upon the Chi- 
nese. The victories ol Japan, an Oriental state, over a great Occidental 
KeaoHon of Power, as well as over China, convinced many influential 
Uuge weats Chinese of the advantage to be derived from an adoption of 
njon China European methods, an appropriation of European knowledge. 
Moreover, they saw that the only way to repd the aggressions of out- 
side powers was to he equipped with the weapons used by the aggressor. 

The leaven of reform began to work fruitfully in the Middle King- 
dom. A military spirit arose in this state, which formerly despised the 
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martial virluisi. Under the direction o( Japanese instructors a begin- 
ning was made in the construction of a Chinese army after Reform in 
European models and equipped in European fashion. The 
acquisition of western knowledge was encouraged. Students went in 
large numbers to the schools and universities of Europe and America. 
Twenty thousand of them went to Japan. The state encouraged the 
process by throwing open the civil service, that is, official careers, to 
those who obtained honors in examinations in western subjects. Schools 
were opened throughout the country. Even public sdiools for girls were 
established in some places, a remarkable fact for any Oriental country. 
In rqod an edict was issued aiming at the prahibition of the use of 
opium within ten years. This edict has since been put into execution 
and the opium trade has ffiially been suppressed. 

Political reorganization was also undertaken. An iniperial commis- 
sion was sent to Europe in 1905 to study the representative systems of 
various countries, and on its return a committee, consist- a constliu- 
ing of many high dignitaries, was appointed to study its 
report. In August, 1908 an official edict was issued promising, in the 
name of the Emperor, a constitution in 1917. 

But the process of transformation was destined to proceed more 
rapidly than was contemplated. Radical and revolutionary parties ap- 
peared upon the scene, demanding a constitution immediately. As the 
Imperial Government could not resist, it granted one in 1911, estab- 
lishing a parliament with extensive powers. To cap aU, in central and 
southern China a republican movement arose and spread rapidly. 
Finally a republic was proclaimed at Nanking and Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
who had been educated in part in the United States, was elected presi- 
dent. A dash between this republican movement and the jimchu 
imperial party in the north resulted in the forced abdi- CvnaBty over- 
cation of the boy Emperor (February, igi 2). This was the ™ 
end of the Manchu dynasty. Thereupon Yuan Shih K’ai was dioaen 
President of the Republic of China. The situation con- pro- 
fronting the new Republic was extremely grave. Would daimed a 
it prove possible to establish the new regime upon solid ^**“*’'*‘ 
and enduring bases, or would the Republic fall a prey to the internal 
dissensions of the Chinese, or to fordgn aggression at the hands of 
European powers, or, more hkely, at the hands of an ambitious and 
militaristic neighbor, Japan? These were the secrets of the future. 
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CHAPTER XXXVl 


RUSSIA SINCE THE WAR WITH JAPAN 

We are now in a position to follow with some understanding the very 
recent history of Russia, a history at once crowded, intricate, and tur- 
bulent That history is the record of the reaction of the Japanese War 
upon Russia hersdf. 

That war was from the beginning unpopular with the Russians. 
Consisting of a series of defeats, its unpopularity only increased, and the 
indignation and wrath of the people were shown during its 
course in many ways. The Government was justly held ity ^ Russia 
responsible, and was discredited by its failure. As it added 

* ^ ^ With jRpftll 

greatly to the already existing discontent, the plight in 
which the Government found itself rendered it powerless to repress 
the popular expression of that discontent in the usual summary fashion. 
There was for many months extraordinary freedom of 
discussion, of the press, of speedi, cut short now and then jnssion of 
by the officials, only to break out later. The war with ** 

Japan had for the Government most unexpected and un- 
welcome consequences. The very winds were let loose. 

The Minister of the Interior, in whose hands lay the maintenance 
of public order, was at this time Pldive, one of the most bitterly 
hated men in recent Russian history. Plehve had been piehTo’s 
in power since 1902, and had revealed a character of un- 
usual harshness. He had incessantly and pitilessly prosecuted liberals 
everywhere, had filled the prisons with his victims, had been the center 
of the movement against the Finns, previously described, and seems to 
have secretly favored the horrible massacres of Jews which occurred at 
this time. He was detested as few men have been. He attempted to 
suppress in the usual manner the rising volume of criticism occasioned 
by the war by applying the same ruthless methods of Rssissinaiioii 
breaking up meetings, and exiling to Siberia students, pro- 
fessional men, laborers. He was killed July, 1904 by a bomb thrown 
under his carriage by a former student. Russia breathed more easily. 

5B5 
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The various liberal and advanced elements of the population uttered 
their desii'es with a freedom such as they had never known before. They 
A KusBias demanded that the reign of law be established in Russia, 
defense of that the era of bureaucratic and police control, recognizing 
Bssas^&tion inquisition and of ciiielty, should cease. They 

demanded the individual rights usual in western Europe, freedom of 
conscience, of speech, of publication, of public meetings and associations, 
of justice administered by independent judges. They also demanded a 
constitution, to be framed by the people, and a national parliament. 

The Czar showing no inclination to accede to these demands, dis- 
order continued and became more widespread, particularly when the 
Popular dia- shameful facts became known that officials were enrich- 
aatlalactloa j^g themselves at the expense of the national honor, sell- 
ing for private gain supplies intended for the army, even seizing the 
funds of the Red Cross Society. The war continued to be a series of 
humiliating and sanguinary defeats, and on January i, 1905, came the 
surrender of Port Arthur alter a fearful siege. Tlic horror of the civi- 
“ Bloody lized world was aroused by an event which occurred a lew 

Sundij" weeks later, the slaughter of “ Bloody Sunday" (January 22, 

1905). Workmen in immense numbers, under the leadership of a radi- 
cal priest. Father Capon, tried to approach the Imjietial Palace in St, 
Peteraburg, hoping to be able to lay their grievances ditcclly before the 
Emperor, as they had no faith in any of the offidals. Instead of that 
they were attacked by the Cossacks and the regular troops and the 
result was a fearful loss of life, how large cannot be accurately stated. 

All through the year 1905 tumults and disturbances occurred. Peas- 
ants burned the houses of the nobles. Mutinies in the army and navy 
were frequent. The imcle of the Czar, the Grand Duke Sergius, one of 
the most pronounced reactionaries in the Empire, who had said “the 
people want the stick,” was assassinated. Russia was in a state border* 
The Mani- OE anarchy. Finally the Czar sought to reduce the 
JeBto of Au- ever-mounting spirit of opposition by issuing a manifesto 
gust w, uos (-oncerning the representative assembly which was so ve- 
hemently demanded (August 19, 1905). The manifesto proved a bitter 
disappointment, as it spoke of the necessity of preserving autocratic 
government and promised a representative assembly which should only 
have the power to give advice, not to see that its advice was followed. 
The agitation therefore continued unabated, or rather inmeased, as- 
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Burning new and alarming aspects, which exerted in the end a terrific 
pressure upon the Government. Finally the Czar on October 30, 1905, ■ 
issued a new manifesto which promised freedom of conscience, speech, 
meeting, and association, also a representative assembly The Emperor 
or Duma, to be elected on a wide franchise, establishing » 

„ , reproseata- 

"as an immutable rule that no law can come into force tlve aBsem- 

without the approval of the Duma,” and giving to the 
Duma also effective control over the acts of public officials. 

The Czar thus promised the Duma, which was to be a law-making 
body and was to have a supervision over state officials. But 
before it met he proceeded to clip its wings. He issued a council 
decree constituting the Council of the Empire, that is, a of tiw 
body consisting largely of official appointees from the bu- 
reaucracy, or of persons associated with the old order of things, as a 
kind of Upper Chamber of the legislature, of which the Duma should 
be the Lower. Laws must have the consent of both Council and 
Duma before being submitted to the Czar for approval. 

The elections to the Duma were held in March and April, 1906, and 
resulted in a large majority for the Constitutional Democrats, popularly 
called the “Cadets.” In the name of the Czar' certain tiib "organic 
“organic laws" were now issued, laws that could not be 
toudied by the Duma. Thus the powers of that body were again 
restricted, before it had even met. 

The Duma was opened by Nicholas II in person with elaborate 
ceremony, May 10, 1906. It was destined to have a short and stormy 
life. It showed from the beginning that it desired a com- opening of 
prehensive reform of Russia along the well-known lines of the Duma, 
Western liberalism. It was combated by the court and 
bureaucratic parties, which had not been able to prevent its meeting, 
but which were bent upon rendering it powerless, and were only 
waiting for a favorable time to secure its abolition. It demanded 
that the Council of the Empire, the second chamber, Demands 
should be reformed, as it was under the complete con- of the 
tool of the Emperor, and was thus able to nullify the 
work of the people’s chamber. It demanded that the ministers be 
made responsible to the Duma as the only way of giving the people 
control over the officials. It demanded the abolition of martial law 
throu^out the Empire, under cover of which all kinds of erhnes were 
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being perpetrated by the governing classes. It passed a bill abolishing 
capital punishment. As the needs of tlie peasants were most pressing, 
it demanded that the lands belonging to the state, the crown, and 
the monasteries be given to them on long lease. 

The Duma lasted a little over two montlis. Its debates were marked 
by a high degree of intelligence and by frequent displays of eloquence. 
The tape- “ which several peasants distinguished themselves. It 
tence of fho criticised the abuses of the Government freely and scath- 
ingly. Its sessions were often stormy, the attitude of the 
ministers frequently contemptuous. It was foiled in all its attempts at 
reform by the Council of the Empre, and by the Czar. 

The crucial contest was over the responsibility of ministers. The 
Duma demanded this as the only way of giving the people an effective 
participation in the government. The Czar steadily refused. A dead- 
lock ensued. The Czar cut the whole matter short by dissolving the 
Duma, on July aa, 1906, expressing himself as “cruelly disappointed” 
by its actions, and ordering elections for a new Duma. 

The second Duma was opened by the Czar March 5, 1907. It did 
not work to the satisfaction of the Government. Friction between it 
Th« «Mo«d and the*mmistry developed early and steadily increased. 
Dumi Finally the Government arrested sixteen of the members 
and indicted many others for carrying on an alleged revolutionary 
propaganda. This was, of couiuc, a vital assault upon the integrity of 
the assembly, a gross infringement upon even Uic most moderate consti- 
tutional liberties. Preparing to contest this high-handed action, the 
Duma was dosolved on June 16, 1907, and a new one ordered to be 
elected in September, and to meet in November. An imperial manifesto 
was issued at the same time altering the electoral law in most sweep- 
Th» Cur fashion, and practically bestowing the right of choosing 

altera the tie large majority of the members upon about 130,000 
landowners. This also was a grave infringement upon the 
constitutional liberties hitherto granted, which had, among 
other things, promised that the electoral law should not be changed 
without the consent of the Duma. 

The Government declared by word and by act that the autocracy of 
Tha third the ruler was undiminished. Illegalities of the old, far 
miliar kind were committed freely by officials. Reaction 
ruled unchecked. The third Duma, elected on a very limited and plu- 
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tocralic auffragc, was opened on November 14, igoy. LI was composed 
in large measure of reactionaries, of large landowners. It proved a 
docile assembly. 

The Government has not yet dared to abolish the Duma outright, as 
urged by the reactionaries. The Duma sliU exists, but is rather a con- 
sultative than a legislative body. With the mere passage of time it 
takes on more and more the character of a permanent institution, 
exerting a feeble influence on the national life. However, Tie triumph 
the government of Russia is practically what it was before 
the war with Japan, what it was all through the nineteenth century. 
The tremendous struggle for liberty has thus far failed. The former 
governing classes have recovered control of the state, after the stormy 
years from 1904 to 1907, and have applied the former principles. Among 
these have been renewed attacks upon the Finns, increasingly severe 
measures against the Poles, and savage treatment of the Jews. Russia 
is still wedded to her idols, or at least her idols have not been over- 
thrown. Her mediaeval past is still the strongest force in the slate, to 
which it still gives a thoroughly mediaeval lone. Whether the war of 
1914 will result in accomplishing what the war with Japan began but 
did not achieve, a sweeping reformation of the institutions and policies, 
ambitions and mental outlook of the nation, will be known later. At 
present it is certainly unknown. 
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THE BALKAN WARS OF 1912 AND 1913 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT 

The contemporaiy world, to a degree altogether unprecedented ia 
history, has been dominated by the thought of war, by extraordinary 
preparations for war, and by zealous and concerted efforts to prevent 
war. Finally a conflict, which staggers the imagination and beggars de- 
scription and whose issues are incalculable, has come and is damping 
the entire world in its iron grip. It is a ghastly outcome of a century of 
development rich beyond compare in many lines. It is, however, not 
inexplicable and it is irSiportaat for us to see how so melancholy, so 
sinister a turn has been given to the destinies of the race, 

. The rise and development of the militaristic spirit Iiave been shown 
in the preceding pages. The Prussian military system, marked by sden- 
Spread of tific thoroughness and efficiency, has been adopted by most 
BdUtariam gf tlie countries of the Continent. Europe became in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century what slic had never been before, 
literally an armed continent. The rivalry of the nations to have the most 
perfect instruments of destruction, die strongest army, and the strongest 
navy, became one of the most conspicuous features of tlie modem world. 
Ships of war were made so strong that they could resist attacL New 
projectiles of terrific force were consequently required and the torpedo 
was invented. A new agency would be useful to discharge this missile 
and thus the torpedo boat was developed. To neutralize it was therefore 
the immediate necessity and the torpedo-boat destroyer was the result. 
Boats that could navigate beneath the waters would have an obvious 
advantage over those that could be seen, and the submarine was 
provided for this need. And now we are taking possession of the air 
with dirigible balloons and aeroplanes, as aerial auxiliaries of war. Thus 
man’s immemorial occupation, war, gains from the advance of science 
and contributes to that advance. The wars of the past were fought on 

S90 
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the surface of the globe. Those of the present are fought in the heavens 
above, and in the earth beneath, and in the waters under the earth. 

But all this is tremendously expensive. It costs more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to construct the largest coast defense gun, which 
carries over twenty miles, and its single discharge coats a ^ 
thousand dollars. Fifteen millions are necessary to build a modetn 
dreadnought, and now we have super-dreadnoughts, more 
costly still and more destructive. The debts of European 
countries were nearly doubled during the last thirty years, largely 
because of military expenditures. The military budgets of Eirropean 
slates in a time of “armed peace” amounted to not far from a billion 
and a hah dollars a year, half as much again as the indemnity exacted 
by Germany from France in 1871. The burden became so heavy, the 
rivalry so keen that it gave rise to a movement which aimed to end it. 
The very aggravation of the evil prompted a desire for its cure. 

In the summer of 1898 the civil and military authorities of Russia 
were considering how they might escape the necessity of replacing an 
antiquated kind of artillery with a more modem but very expensive 
one. Out of tMs discussion emerged the idea that it would be deaiable, 
if possible, to check the inaease of armaments. This could not be 
achieved by one nation alone but must be done by all, if 2 

done at all. The outcome of these discussions was the ud th« 
issuance by the Czar, Nicholas II, on August 24, 1898, of 
a communication to the powers, suggesting that an inter- 
national conference be held to consider the general problem. 

The conference, thus suggested by the Czar, was held at the Hague 
in 1899. Twenty-six of the fifty-nine sovereign governments of the 
world were represented by one hundred members. Twenty 
of these states were European, four were Asiatic — China, Peace Con- 
Japan, Persia, and Siam, — and two were American — the 
United States and Mexico. The Conference was opened 
on May 18 and closed on July 29. 

The ofiicial utterances of most of the delegates emphasized the fright- 
ful burden and waste of this vast expenditure upon the equipment for 
war, when all nations, big and little, needed all their re- criticism of 
sources for the works of peace, for education, for social militarism 
improvement in many directions. Most of the delegates emphasized 
also the loss entailed by compulsory military service, removing millions 
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and millions of young men from their carcure, from productive activity 
for several precious years. A German delegate, on the other hand, 
denied all this, denied that the necessary weight of charges and taxes 
portended approaching ruin and e3£haustion, declared that the general 
welfare was increasing all the while, and that compulsory military service 
was not regarded in Ms country as a heavy burden but as a sacred and 
patriotic duty to wMch Ms country owed its existence, its prosperity, and 
its future. 

With such differences of opinion the Conference was unable to teach 
any agreement upon the fundamental question which had given rise to 
its convocation. It could only adopt a resolution expressing the belief 
that “a limitation of the military expenses wMch now burden the world 
is greatly to be desired in the interests of the material and moral well- 
being of mankind” and the desire that the governments “shall take up 
Ihe study of the possibility of an agreement concerning the limitation of 
armed forces on land and sea, and of military budgets.” 

With regard to arbitration the Conference was more successful. It 
established a Permanent Court of Arbitmtion for the purpose of facUi- 
Eatabilsh- tating arbitration in the case of international Msputes which 
Pwmanoiit impossible to settle by the ordinary means 

Court oi of diplomacy. The Court does not consist of a group 
iiWtration (,{ judges holding sessions at stated times to try such cases 
as may be brought before it. But it Ls provided that each power 
“shall select not more than four persons of recognized competence in 
questions of international law, enjoying the highest moral reputation 
and disposed to accept the duties of arbitrators," and that their 
appointment shall run for six years and may be renewed. Out of 
this long list the powers at variance may clioose, in a manner indi- 
cated, the judges who shall decide any given case. 

Recourse to this Court is optional, but the Court is always ready to 
be invoked. Arbitration is entirely voluntary with the parties to a 
quarrel, but if they wish to arbitrate, tbe machinery is at hand, a fact 
wMch is, perhaps, an encouragement to its use. 

The work of the First Peace Conference was very limited and mod- 
est, yet encouraging. But that the new century was to bring not peace 
but a sword, that force still ruled the world, was shortly apparent. Those 
who were optimistic about the rapid spread of arbitration as a principle 
destined to regulate the international relations of the future were sadly 
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disappomlod by the moiiKcv vaulls o[ Hit Confcreiict, and were sLill 
more depressed by subsequent events. For abnost on the ^ 
very heels of this Conference, which it was hoped would Uoth century 
further the interests of peace, came the devastating war in 
South Africa, followed quicldy by the war between Russia 
and Japan. Also the expenditures of European states upon armies 
and navies continued to inaease, and at an even faster rate than ever. 
During the eight years, from i8pS to 1906, they augmented nearly 
£70,000,000, the sum total mounting from £250,000,000 to £520,000,000. 

Such was the disappointing sequd of the Hague Conference. But 
despite discouragements the friends of peace were active, and finally 
brought about the Second Conference at the Hague in second 
1907. This also was called by Nicholas II, though Peace Con- 
President Roosevelt had first taken the initiative. The 

th^ HA£n6 

Second Conference was in session from June 15 to 
October 18, It was attended by representatives from forty-four 
of the world’s fifty-seven states claiming sovereignty in 1907. The 
number of countries represented in this Conference, therefore, was 
nearly double tliat represented in the first, and the number of members 
was more than double, mounting from one hundred to two hundred and 
fifty-six. The chief additions came from the republics of Central and 
South America. The number of American governments represented 
rose, indeed, from two to nineteen. Twenty-one European, nineteen 
American, and four Asiatic slates sent delegates to tins Second Confer- 
ence. Its membership illustrated excellently certain features of our 
day, among others the indubitable fact that we live in an age of world 
politics, that isolation no longer exists, either of nation or of hemi- 
spheres. The Conference was not European but international, — the 
majority of the states were non-European. 

The Second Conference accomplished much useful work in the adop- 
tion of conventions regulating the actual conduct of war in more hu- 
mane fashion, and in defining certain aspects of interna- Work of tho 
tional law with greater precision than toetofore. But, Confarencs 
concerning compvdsory arbitration, and concerning disarmament or the 
limitation of annaments, nothing was achieved. It passed this resolu- 
tion; “The Conference confirms the resolution adopted by the Con- 
ference of 1899 in regard to the restriction of military expenditures; 
and, since military expenditures have increased considerably in nearly 
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every country since llic said year, llie Conference declares that it is 
highly desirable lo see the governments take up the serious study of the 
question.” 

Tliis platonic resolution was adopted unanimously. A grim commen- 
tary on its importance in the eyes of the governments was contained in 
the history of die succeeding years with their ever-increasing military 
and naval appropriations, their tenser rivaliy, their deepening deter- 
mination to be ready for whatever the future might have in store. 

That future had in store for 1912 and 1913 two desperate wars in 
the Balkan peninsula and for 1914 an appalling cataclysm. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
We have seen with what enthusiasm the bloodless revolution of 
July 24, 1908, was hailed by all the races of Turkey. It seemed the bril- 
Tha Turkiah ^ however proved to be the 

RaToltttton beginning of the end of the Turkish Empire in Europe, if 
not in Asia as well. From that day to the outbreak of the 
European war sk years later the Balkan peninsula was the storm center 
of the world. Event succeeded event, swift, startling, and sensational, 
throwing a lengthening and deepening diadow before, No adequate 
description of diese crowded years can be attempted here, Only on 
outline can be given indicating the successive stages of a portentous and 
absorbing drama. 

The ease with which the Young Turks overthrew in those July days 
of 1908 the loathsome rdgime of Abdul Hamid, and the principles of 
Apparent freedom and fair play which they prodtumed, aroused the 
vnammity oi happiest anticipations, and enlisted the liveliest sympathy 
^mova- among multitudes within and without the Empire. The 
very atmosphere was charged with the hope and the erqrec- 
tation that the reign of liberty, equality, and fraternity was about to 
begin for this sorely -visited land where unreason in all its -varied forms 
had hitherto held sway. Would nolj> Turkey, rejuvenated, modernized, 
and liberalized, strong in the loyalty and well-being of its citizens, freed 
from the blighting inheritance of its gloomy past, take an honorable 
place at last in the family of humane and progressive nations? Might 
not the old racial and religious feuds disappear under a new rdgime, 
where each locality would have a certain autonomy, large enough to in- 
sure essential freedom in religion and in language? Might not a strong 
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national patriotis>ni be developed out of Ihe polyglot conditions by free- 
dom, a llung which despotism liad never been able (o evoke? Might 
not Turkey become a stronger nation by adopting the principles of true 
toleration toward all her various races and religions? Hkd not the 
time come for the elimination of these primitive but hardy prejudices 
and animosities? Might not races and creeds be subordinated to a 
large and essential unity? Might not this be the final, though unex- 
pected, solution of the famous Eastern Question? 

Even in those golden days some doubted, not seeing any authentic 
signs of an impending millenium for that distracted corner of the world. 
At least the problem of so vast a transformation would be very diflicult. 
The unanimity shown in the joyous destruction of the old system mi^t 
not be shown in the construction of the new, as many precedents in 
European history suggested. If Turkey were left alone to concentrate 
her entire energy upon the impending work of reform, she Attitude of 
might perhaps succeed. But die was not to be left alone for^ . 
now any more than she had been for centuries. The 
Eastern Question has long perplexed the powers of Europe, and has 
at the same time lured them on to seek their own advantage in its 
labyrinthine mazes. It is conspicuously an intemalionaJ problem. 
But the internal reform of Turkey might profoundly alter her inter- 
national position by increasing the power of the Empire. 

Thus it came about that the July Revolution of igo8 instantly 
riveted ihe attention of European powers and precipitated a series of 
startling events. Might not a reformed Turkey, animated with a new 
national spirit, with her army and finances reorganized and placed 
upon a solid basis, attempt to recover complete control of some of 
the possessions which, as we have seen, had been really, though not 
nominally and technically, tom from her — Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria, Crete, possibly Cyprus, possibly Egypt? There was very 
little evidence to show that the Yonng Turks had any such intention 
or dreamed of entering upon so hazardous an adventure. Indeed, it 
was quite apparent that they asked nothing better than to be left 
alone, My recognizing the intricacy of their immediate problem, the 
need of quiet for its solution. But the extremity of one is the oppor- 
tunity of another. 

On October 3, igoS Emperor Prancis Joseph of AustriarHungary 
announced, through autograph letters to various rulers, his decision to 
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iiirorporiilc Hosniii anti lleraunvina dflinilivdy wilhiii 'Ills omplrc, 
Austria- Tlieat' ’Wt’fe 'I'tivkisli pmviiiri-s, hiinilotl over hy tin- Coiigress 
Htmgaij of lierlin in iByS to Auslria-Hungary lur ‘'nfcnpalion’’ 
BosSa md and adminislmtion, though they still remainwl tiflicially 
Heraegorioa under the suzerainty ot the I’ortc. Oil October 5 Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria proclaimed, 
amid great ceremony, the complete 
Bulgaria independence of Bul- 
dedaraa bet garia from Turkish 
tadepeudance g^j^erainty, and as- 
sumed the title of Czar. Two 
days later the Greek population of 
the island of Crete repudiated all 
connection with Turkey and de- 
clared for union with Greece. On 
the same day, October 7, Francis 
Joseph issued a proclamation to 
the people of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina announcing the annexation 
of those provinces. Against this 
action Servia protested vigorously 
to the powers, her parliament was 
immediately convoked, and tlie 
war spirit flamed up and threat- 
ened to gel beyond control, Fer- 
dinand was prepared to defend 
the independence of Bulgaria by going to war with Turkey, if iiocossaiy. 

These startling events immediately aroused intense excitement 
throughout Europe. They constituted violent breaches of the Treaty of 
Berlin. The crisis predpilated by the actions of Austria-Hungary and 
Bulgaria brought all the great powers, signatories of that treaty, upon 
the scene. It became quickly apparent that they did not agree. Ger- 
Tli« powers support Austria, and 

do not pte- Italy seemed likely to do the same. The Triple Alliance, 
totoherrf therefore, remained firm. In another group were Great 
the Treoty Britain, France, and Russia, their precise position not clear, 
of Beilin pjgjjjy instated at the defiance of the Treaty of Berlin, 

A tremendous interchange of diplomatic notes ensued. The British 
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Foreign Minisler, Sir Edward Grey, announced that Great Britain could 
not admit “ the right of any power to alter an international treaty 
without the consent of the other parties to it,” and demanded that, 
as the public law of the Balkans rested upon the Treaty of Berlin of 
1878, and that as that treaty was made by all the great powers, it 
could only be revised by the great powers, meeting again in Congress. 
But neither Austria nor Germany would listen to this suggestion. They 
Itnew that Russia could not intervene, lamed, as she was, by the dis- 
astrous war with Japan, with her army disorganized and her finances in 
bad condition. And they had no fear of Great Britain and France. 
Thus the Treaty of Berlin was flouted, although later the signatories 
of that treaty formally recognized the accomplished fact. 

Of all the states the most aggrieved by these occurrences was Servia, 
and the most helpless. For years the Servians had entertained the 
ambition of uniting Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Mon- 
tenegro, peopled by members of the same Servian race, 
thus restormg the Servian empire of the Middle Ages, and gaining ac- 
cess to the sea. This plan was blocked, apparently forever. Servia 
could not eiqiand to the west, as Austria barred the way with Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, She could not reach the sea. Thus she could get her 
products to market only with the consent of other nations. She alone 
of all the states in Europe, with the exception of Switzerland, was in 
this predicament. Feeling that she must thus become a vassal state, 
probably to her enemy, Austria-Hungary, seeing all possibility of ex- 
pansion ended, all hopes of combining the Serbs of the Balkans under 
her banner frustrated, the feeling was strong that war, even against 
desperate odds, was preferable to strangulation. However she did not 
fly to arms. But the feeling of anger and alarm remained, an dement 
in the general situation that could not be ignored, auguring ill for 
the future. 

But trouble for the Young Turks came not only from the outside. It 
also came from inside and, as was shortly seen, it lay in large measure in 
their own unwisdom. Difficulties manifold encompassed them about. 

The new Turkish Parliament met in December, igoS amid general 
enthusiasm. It consisted of two chambers, a Senate, ap- opj,jng of 
pointed by the Sultan, and a Chamber of Deputies, dected Bie TuiWsh 
by the people. Four months later events occurred which 
ttoeatened the abrupt termination of this experiment in constitutional 
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and parliamentary government. On April 13 , igot), ■without warning, 
thousands of troops in Constantinople broke into mutiny, killed some 
The coimiM- officers, denounced the Young Turks, and de- 

revolution manded the abolidon of the constitution. The city was 
of April, 1909 At tiie game time sickening massaacs occurred 

in Asia Minor, particularly at Adana, showing that the religious and 
racial animosities of former times had lost none of their force. It seemed 
Tho Young rdgimc was about to founder utterly. A 

Turks re- counter-revolution was to undo tlie work of July. But 
gain control counter-revoiudon was energetically suppressed by 
troops sent up from Salonica and Adrianople and the Young Tmks were 
soon in power again. Holding that the mutiny had been inspired and 
organized by the Sultan, who had comqpted the troops so that he might 
restore the old regime, they resolved to terminate his rule. On April 
Dapoaition of *7' ^9°9> Hamid 11 was deposed, and was immedi- 
Ahdui ately taken as a prisoner of state to Salonica. He was 
® succeeded by his brother, whom he had kept imprisoned 
many years. The new Sultan, Mohammed V, was in his sixty-fourth 
year. Ho at oilcc expressed his entire sympathy with tire armies of the 
Young Turks, his intention to lie a constilutional monnrcli. The Young 
Turks were in power once more. 

From the very beginning tliey failed. They did not rise to the height 
of their opportunity, they did not meet the expectations that had been 
The Young aroused, they did not loyally live up to tlic principles tliey 
Turka bo- professed. They made no attempt to introduce the spirit 
tioMir tad of justice, of fair play toward the various elements of their 
despotic highly composite empire. Instead of socking to apply the 
principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity, they resorted to autocratic 
government, to domination by a angle race, to the rutliless suppression 
of the rights of the people. They did just what the Germans have done 
in Alsace-Lorraine and Posen, what the Russians have done in Finland 
and in Poland, what the Austrians and Hungarians have done with the 
Slavic peoples within their borders. The policy of oppression of subject 
Oppieeslon attempt at amalgamation by force and craft, 

of aubiect have strewn Europe wilh combustible material and the 
'“** ■ combustion has finally come. The government of the Young 
Turks was just as despotic as that of Abdul Hamid and its outcome was 
the samb,. a farther and decisive disruption of the Empire. 
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From Ik vi'i-y lirsi Iky showed their purpose. They, Uie Turks, 
that is the Mohammedan rulhiR race, determined lo keep power abso- 
lutely in their own hands by hook or crook. In the very first elections 
to Parliament they arranged affairs so that they would have a majority 
over all other races combined. They did not intend to divide power 
with the Christian Greeks and Armenians or the Mohammedan Arabs. 
Tkir policy was one of Turkification, just as the Russian a polity ot 
policy was one of Russification, the German of German!- Turidficatioa 
zation. They made no attempt to punish the perpetrators of the Adana 
massacres in which over thirty thousand Armenian Christians were 
slaughtered. The Armenian popuktion was thus alienated from them. 
They tried to suppress the liberties which under all previous regimes the 
Orthodox Greek Church had enjoyed. As they intended to subject aU 
the races of the Empire to their own race, so they intended to suppress 
by force all religious privileges. They thus offended and infuriated the 
Greeks, whom they also alarmed and embittered by a commercial boy- 
cott because the Greeks would not agree lo their repressive policy in 
regard to the Cretans. Their treatment of Macedonia was the acme 
of folly. They sought to reinforce the Moslem elements of 
the population by bringing in Moslems from other regions, ml* ol 
This aroused Uie Christian dements, Greek, Bulgarian, 
and Servian. Large numbers of these Christians fled from Mace- 
donia to Greece, Bulgaria, and Servia, carrying with them their griev- 
ances, urging the governments of those countries lo hostility against 
the Turks. 

The Turks went a step farther. In the west were the Albanians, a 
Moslem people who had hitherto combined local independence with 
loyd and appredated services to the Turkish authorities, 
in both the army and the government The Turks decided meat of 
to suppress this independence and to make the Albanians 
submit in all matters to the authorities at Constantinople. But the 
Albanians had been for centuries remarkable fighters. They now flew 
to aims. Year after year the Albanian rebdlion broke out, only tempo- 
rarily subdued or smothered by the Turks, who thus exhausted their 
strength and squandered their resources in faultless but costh^fofe 
to “pacify” these hardy war-loving mountaineers. 

Thus only a few years of Young Turk rule were necessa^ro aeate 
a highly critical situation, so numerous were the disaffecte^fcWents,, 
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'I'liiTi’ liiul Ix'on 111) m'riims iilli'iiliil In rcj'i'iii.'riili' 'I'urki'y, Ui bfing 
Widespread l.ogelhi.‘r the viirioiLs races on the liiisis of liherty for all. 
disaffection Turkey losi hundreds of llioiiaands of ils ('hrisliau sub- 
jects who fled to surrounding countries rather thim endure the odious 
oppression. These exiles did what tliey could to hit back at theb 
oppressors. 

The Young Turks from the very beginning failed as reformers be- 
Tiio Young promises. Their failure led 

Turks ho war in the Ballsans and the war in the Balkans led to 


to their 
promiaes 


the European War. They spent their time in endeavoring 
to assert themselves as a race of masters. They sowed 


the wind and they quickly reaped the whirlwind. 


THE THRKO-ITAUAN WAR OE 19U 

While the Turkisli Empire was in this highly perturbed condition 
and while the Balkan states were aglow wiOi indignation at lire treat- 
ment being meted out to the mcmlrers ctf their races resident in Mace- 
donia and were trembling with tire desire to act, trouble flared up for tlic 
rtallsncoi*- Young Turks in another quarter. Italy liad for years been 
nisi aspirs- casting longing eyes on the territories winch fringe Die 
**““ southern shores of the Mediterranean. She had once hoped 

to acquire Tunis but had unexpectedly found hemelf forestalled by 
Prance, which seized that country in 1881. At the same time England 
began her occupation of Egypt. All that remained therefore was Trip- 
oE, like Egypt a part of the Turkish Empire. For many years Uic 
thought that this territory ought to bdong to Italy liad been accepted 
as axiamatic in influential quarters in the Italian government and dip- 
lomatic cirdes. Schemes had been worked out and partly put into force 
for a “pacific penetration" of an economic character of this land. Now, 
however the time seemed to have arrived to seize it outright. Austria- 
Hungary had annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Bulgaria had de- 
dared her independence in 1908, and diere had been no successful 
opposition on the part of Turkey or of any of the Great Powers. Was 
not this the ripe moment for Italy’s project? 

She evidently thought so, for, in September, 1911, she sent her war- 
iwy inradeB ships to Tripoli and began the conquest of that country. 
Tripoli ( 1911 ) jt pjoyed a more difficult undertaking than had been 
imagined, While she seized the coast towns, her hold on them was pre- 
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carious and her progress into the inlerior was slow and costly, owing 
to the fact that the Turks aroused and directed the natives against 
the invaders. Italy had given her ally Austria-Hungary to understand 
that site would not attadc Turkey directly in Europe, as European 
Turkey was a veritable tinder-box which, if it once cau^t fire, might 
blaze up into a devastating and incalculable conflagration. But as 
month after month went by and Italy was producing only 
an uncertain effect in Tripoli, she resolved on more decisive ist laiaads 
action nearer Constantinople, hoping to bring the Turks 
to terms. She attacked and seized Rhodes and eleven 
other Turkish islands in the jEgean, the Dodecanese. This, and the fact 
that an Albanian revolution against the Turks was at the same time at- 
taining alanning proportions, made the latter ready to conclude peace 
with Italy so that they might be free to put down the Albanians. On 
October 15, 1912. was signed at Ouchy, or Lausanne, a iresty of 
treaty whereby Turkey relinquished Tripoli. It was also 
provided that Italy should withdraw her troops from the Dodecanese 
as soon as the Turkish troops were withdrawn from Tripoli, a phrase 
about which it was easy to quibble later. 

The great significance of diis war did not lie in the fact that Italy 
acquired a new colony. It lay in the feet Uial it began again the process, 
arrested since 1878, ol the violent dismemberment of the Momentous 
Turkish Empire; that it revealed the military weakness of 
that empire, powerless to preserve its integrity; and, what lurlriBh 
is most important, that it contributed directly and greatly 
to a far more serious attack upon Turkey by the Balkan states, which, 
in, turn, led to the European War. The tinder-box was lifted and a 
general European conflagration resulted. The Italian attack upon Trip- 
oli was momentous in its consequences. 

THE BALKAN WARS 

During the war the Balkan states were negotiating with each other 
with a view to united action against Turkey. This union was not easy 
to bring about as Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece disliked 
each other intensely, for historical, racial, senlimental rea- gtatea unite 
sons, too numerous and too complex to be described here, 

However, they disliked the Turks more and they were 
suffering constantly from the Turfci. Terrible peisccutions, even mas- 
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sacres, of the Christians in Macedonia in which large numbers of Greeb, 
Bulgarians, and Servians lost Uicir lives, inflamed the people ot those 
states with the desire to liberate their brothers in Macedonia. By doing 
this they would also increase their own territories and dimmish or end 
an odious tyranny. Tliese nations found it possible to unite for the pur- 
pose of overwhelming the Turks; they might not find it possible to agree 
as to the partition among themselves of any territories they might ac- 
quire, since here their old, established ambitions and antipathies might 
conflict. It was because of the strength of these rivalries and hatreds 
that neither the Turks nor the outside powers considered an alliance of 
the Balkan states as at all among the possibilities. But the statesmen of 
the Balkans had learned something from the troubled histoiy of the 
peninsula, and saw the folly of continuing their dissensions. They also 
realized that now was their chance, that they might never again find 
their common enemy so weak and demoralized, the general European 
situation so favorable. 

Thus it came about that in October, 1912 the four Balkan states, 
Montenegro, Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece made war on Turkey. The 
Tlw Biikan war was brief and an overwhelming success for Qie allies. 
War ot lili Fighting began on October jj, the veiy day ot lire signing 
ot the Treaty of Lausanne between Italy and 'Turkey, althougli techni- 
cally the declarations of war wore not issued until October 18. The 
Greeks pushed northward into Macedonia, gained several victories over 
Tho Oteoh enemy, and on November 8, only throe weeks after the 
outer beginning ot the campaign, they entered the important 

Solonle* Salonica, with Crown Prince Constantine, 

the present king, who had revealed conspicuous military ability, at their 
head. Farther west the Servians and Montenegrins were also success- 
Tho Sorviam ful. The Servians won a great victory at Kumanovo where 
victottons tjiey avenged the defeat of their ancestors at Kossova 
which they had not forgotten for five hundred years. They then cap- 
tured Monastir. 

Meanwhile the Bulgarians, who had the larger armies, had gone 


The hrmknt 
cunpaien of 
die 

Bulgiriaaa 


from victory to victory, defeating the Turks brilliantly in 
the battles of Kirk Kilissfi and Lule Burgas. The latter 
was one of the great battles of modern times, three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand troops being involved in fierce. 


tenacious struggle for three days. The result was the destruction ot 
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the military power of the Turks. By the middle of November the 
Bulgarians had reached the Chataidja line of fortifications which ex- 
tend from the Sea of Marmora to the Black Sea. Only twenty-five 
miles beyond them lay Constantinople. 

The collapse of the Turkidi power in Europe was nearly complete. 
Only the very important fortresses of Adrianople in the east, and Jan- 
ina and Scutari in the west, had not Men. In a six weeks’ collaps* of 
campaign Turkish possessions in Europe had shrunk to the TorkUh 
Constantinople and the twenty-five mile stretch west to 
the Chataidja fortifications. This overthrow and collapse came as a 
staggering surprise to the Turks, the Balkan Allies themselves, and the 
Great Powers. The Ottoman Empire in Europe had ceased to exist, 
with the exception of Constantinople, Adrianople, Janina, and Scutari. 
The military prestige of Turkey was gone. 

In December delegates from the various states met in London to 
make peace. They were unsuccessful because Bulgaria demanded the 
surrender of .Adrianople, which the Turks flatly refused, jj,, London 
La March, 1913, therefore, tlie war was resumed. One after Peace con- 
another the fortresses fdl, Janina on March 6, Adrianople 
on March 26, Scutari on April 23. Turkey was now compelled to accept 
terms of peace. On May 30, the Treaty of London was signed. It pro- 
vided that a line should be drawn from Enos on the ^Egean Sea to 
Midia on the Black Sea and that all Turkey west of that line should 
be ceded to the AlUes, excq)t a region of undefined dimensions on the 
Adriatic, Albania, whose boundaries and status should be determined 
by the Great Powers. Crete was ceded to the Great Powers and the 
decision as to the islands in the iEgean which Greece had 
seized was also left to them, In December, 1913, Crete of London 
was incorporated in the kingdom of Greece. The Sultan’s 
dominions in Europe had shrunk nearly to the vanishing 
point. After five centuries of proud possession he found himself almost 
expelled from Europe, retaining still Constantinople and only enough 
territory round about to protect it. This great achievement was the 
work of the four Balkan states, united for once in the common work of 
liberation. The Great Powers had done nothing. Europe felt relieved, 
however, that so great a change as this in the map of the Balkan 
peninsula had been effected without involving Ibe Great Powers in war. 

The Treaty of London, however, had not long to live. No sooner 
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had the Balkan states conquered Turkey tluui they lell to fifihting among 
A short- themselves over the division ot the spoils, I'lie reaponsi- 
Hved peace foj tlug calamity docs not rest solely with them. 

It rests in part with the Great Powers, particularly with Austria and 
Italy. It was the intervention of these powers and their insistence up- 
on the creation of a new independent state, Albania, out ot a part of 
the tenitory now relinquished by the Turks, that precipitated a crisis 
whose very probable issue would be war. . Kor the creation of this 
artifidal state on the Adriatic coast absolutely prevented Servia 
Sorvia Btill from realizilig one of her most passionate and legitimate 

land-locked ambitions, ail ouOet to the sea, an escape from her 

land-locked condition wliich placed her at the mercy of her neighbors, 
Before beginning the war with the Turks, Servia and Bidgaria had 
defined their future spheres of influence in upper Macedonia, should the 
war result in thdr favor. The larger part of Macedonia should go to 
Bulgaria, and Servia’s gains should bo chiefly in the west, including the 
longed-for Adriatic sea coast. But now Albania was planlwl there and 
AuctriMi op- Servia was as land-locked a.s ever. Austria was resolved 
positioa to that Sorvia should under no omdilions become an Adriatic 
state. She has always Iiccn opposed to the aggrandizement 
ot Servia, because she has millions ot Serbs under her own rule who might 
be attracted to an independenL Servia, cnhirged and with prestige 
heightened. Moreover s!\c believed Ihiit Servia would be the pawn of 
Russia, and she wonld not tolerate Russia’s influence on her southern 
borders and along the Adriatic, it she could help it. Slio did not propose 
to be less important in those waters Ilian she liad been in the past. 
Therefore Servia must he excluded from tlie Adriatic. It was the block- 
ing of Servia’s outlet to the sea that caused the second Balkan war be- 
tween the allies. Intense was the indignation of the Servians, but they 
could do nothing. They therefore sought as partial compensation 
larger territories in Macedonia than their treaty witiv Bulgaria had as- 
signed them,' arguing, conectly enough, that the conditions had greatly 
ciaiau pf changed from those contemplated when that agreement was 
Servia and made and that the new conditions justified and necessitated 
BnigaTia ^ arrangement. But here they encountered the stub- 
born opposition of Bulgaria which refused any concessions along this 
line and insisted upon the strict observance of the treaty. Instantly the 
old, bitter hatred of these two countries for each other flamed up again. 






'I'UHATN til' UUl‘lIAliKS'1' (w? 

'I'lu'SriviiinsiibiMi'il llliil llu‘ i'\|mW<)inif (hc'l'iivks liiiil lit™ (lio work 
lit all till' ii'i'l Il'i'l llx'i'*' '^I'liulil lit' a fair ilivihion of iha (tTriiorifs 
awiuirwl in Ilia iianio of all. Qii the oilier Uanil llie lUilgariana argued 
(hat il liati Iwen iliev who luul done llie heavy lip;hlingin the war, wJiidi 
was true, that they had furnished hy far the larger number of Irooir.s, 
dial il was their vielories at Kirk Kilisse and Lul6 Burgas that had 
annihilated the power of the '['iirks in Kurope, dial they were entitled to 
annex territories in Macedonui whicli they declared were peopled by 
Bulgarians. Other eonsiderations also entered into the situation. 

Suflice it to say that Bulgaria intended to Imve her way. Her army 
was elated by the recent astounding successes, was rather contemptuous 
of tile Servians and Greeks, emphatically minimized the BuigurU <m- 
services rendered by these to the common cause, diought compromis- 
tlial it could easily contiucr both if necessary, and could 
take what territories it ehase. It was Bulgaria, whose war jiarty had 
lost all sense of proporUoii, all aeu.se of the rights of her Bulsaria 
former allies, tluil liegan tlie new straggle. She treaeliet- 
uusly atfaeked (Iteeee and Servia at the end of June, 1013. servU 
h'ieire lighting ensued for sevunil days, markwl by savage (June. Mist 
atroeilies on liolli sides. 

Bulgaria's aelioii iu plunging iulo lliis avoidable eonllicl was all the 
more tuolhurdy as her relations with her northern neighbor, Roumania, 
were also unseilleil and preearums. Rinimania had deinandccl Unit 
Bulgaria cede her a strip of lemtoiy in Uie northeast of uoninantii 
Bulgaria, in order tliai the Italiuice ol power among the eaters the 
Baikmi .states niiglit remain practically what il had been. 

Bulgaria liad refused this su-called conipciisalioii. The tte Turks 
result was that Roumania also went to war with Bulgaria. 

The Turks, loo, seeing a chance to recover some of the land they 
had recently lost, joineil the war, 

Thus Bulgaria was cuulronted on all sides by enemies, She was at 
war with live slates, not three, for Montenegro was also involved. 
By the middle of July site saw that the case was hope- Buiguiu 
less and consented to make peace, by the Treaty of 
Bucharest, signed .August 10, 1913, by which Servia and Greece se- 
cured larger possessions than Uicy had ever anticipated. Treaty of 
and by which Roumania was given the territory she desired. Buchareat 
Turkey also recovered a large area which she had bst the year before, 
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iiukuUug llii' imiMiiliiDl (ily iiml forlirs'iof Adriaiioplc. All (hiawtusat 
Ihe cxpensi' o£ Hulgaria, wlin iiald lor her arvogniu'o and imconciliatory 
temper by losing ranch territory which she would otherwise have secured, 
by seeing her former and hated allies victorious over her in the field 
and in annexations of territory which she regarded as rightfully hers. 
Bulgaria was deeply embittered by all tliis and has since only been 
waiting to tear up the Treaty of Buclmrcsl which she has refused to 
consider as morally binding, as in any sense a permanent settlement 
of the Balkans. The year 1913 will remain of bitter memory in the 
minds of all Bulgarians. 

The two Balkan wars cost heavily in human life and in treasure. 
Turkey and Bulgaria each lost over 150,000 in killed and wounded, 
Cost of tim Servia over 70,000, Greece nearly as many, little Monte- 
Baikan wars jjggjQ xo^oqo. xhe losses among non-combatants 
were heavy in those who died from starvation, or disease, or massacre, 
for the second war was one of indisputable atrocity. On the other 
Changes in band Monlencgi'o, Greece, and Servia had nearly doubled 
the map [n Bulgaria and Roumania bad gtown. 1 % Turkish 
Empire in Europe was limited to a comparatively .small area. 

We must now examine tlto reaction of all these profound iuid aston- 
ishing changes in the Balkans upon Europe in general. In other words 
Reaction of ™ causcs ot the wivr of 1914, For Ihc Bal- 

the Balkan kon wars of 1913 and 1913 were a prelude to the European 
v^upon ■ygjij of Xhe sequence of events from the Turki,sli 
Revolution of July, igo8 to lire Austrian declaration of war 
upon Servia in July, 1914, is direct, unmistakable, disastrous. Each 
year added a link to the lengUrening chain of iron. The map of Europe 
was thrown into the flames. What the new map will be is the seaet of 
the future. 

It may be said in pasang that the new Albanian state proved a fiasco 
from Ihe start and that it disappeared completely when the war began 
The Alhe- in August, 1914, the powers that had created it withdrawing 
ttien fiaaco support and its German prince, William of Wied, 

leaving for Germany where he joined the army that was fighting 
France. He had meanwhile announced his abdication in a high-flown 
manifesto. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm 


the EUROPEAN WAR 

In August, 1913 the long-drawn-out crisis in IkBalkans seemed safely 
over with the Treaty of Bucharest, to the apparent satisfaction of the 
Dteatisfac- people of Europe. It had not resulted in what had been 
a«Btria-Hun- g^atly feared, a European war. Tliat had been avoided 
saijaadGer- and the world breathed more freely. But that this feeling 
Sji^bSi shared by the governments of Austria and Ger- 

setUament many has since been revealed. Though this was not pub- 
licly known until more than a year afterwai'd, it is now established that 
on August 9, 1913, the day before the Treaty of Bucharest was for- 
mally signed, Austria informed her ally, Italy, that slic pm- 
soiTes to at- posed to take action against Rervia. She represented tliis 
tack Sema ^s defensive, and as therefore justifying 

her in expecting the aid of Italy under the terms of the treaty of the 
Triple Alliance. Italy through her prime minister, Giolilti, refiisod to 
Italy dectima ^ ““i 

to coopot- be one of defense on the part of Austria as no one was 
thinking of attacldng her. The treaty of 'Priple Alliance 
required its members to aid each other only in the case of a defensive 
war forced upon a colleague. Austria, then, planned war upon Sereda 
in August, 1913. Whether she was restrained by the knowledge that 
Italy would not support her or by other conadcrations is a matter for 
conjecture. 

Prince von Btilow, who for nine years .had been Chancellor of Ger- 
many, has declared that the collapse of Turkey was a blow to Germany. 
Geniiaay ™ oil ™ ipiS now army and taxa- 

increases her tion hills, extraordinarily increasing Germany’s prepared- 
ness for war, were carried through. This inevitably led to 
simflar, though not to as sweeping, legislation in Prance. 

} Austria and Germany, therefore, were far from pleased at the out- 
fcome of events in the Balkans, and the former, a great European state 
608 
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of fifty millions, wiis iilamiing aclion liy amis against Scrvia, a niilion 
of nowperlwiis four millions, a nation holli ('xliausLcd and pjjgjtwac- 
I'latcd by two yi'iii-s of war. Of course Austrh liiiew that tion of Aus- 
aiiy such aclion would bring Russia upon tlio scene, and thul 
was the reason tor her desiring the eventual support of her 
two allies. Wilde for reasons that are somewhat obscure Austria finally 
did not consider the moment opportune for making war on Scrvia in 
August, 1Q13, slie did consider it opportune in July, 1914, and from her 
action at that time came swiftly and dramatically the present conflict. 

The relations of Austria-Hungary and Servia have already been 

alluded to, Ihe former’s annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 190S, 

and her iiart in tlie creation of the artificial state of Albania _ , . 

, ,0.1 . SelationB of 

for the same purpose, to prevent Servia s getting any out- Austria- 

let to the sea. Yet, though successful in this, she had not 

hecn able to prevent the growth of Servia. Servia had, 

liowever, suhmitted in 1908 and 1909 and in 1913, to demands which 

emanated from Austria-Hungary and which were deeply huniiliaLing. 

On liotli sides tliere was, as tlierc luul long liecn, plenty of bad lilood. 

Suddenly a korrible crime occurred which set hi motion a mighty and 
liiiiienlalile train of eveuLs. On June 28, ti)i4, the Archduke Francis 
]''('rdinanil, nephew of (he EmiK'ror of Austria, and heir to 
the Ihroiie, was, with his wife, iiiwsinated in the streets of the Areh- 
of Sarajevo, Hie capital of liosiiia. The men wlio had done 
Uie iutanious deed were Austrian subjects, natives of Bos- 
nia. But tlicy were Serviaas by race, An outburst of intense indig- 
nation followed against Uie Servians, “a nation of assassins," it was 
declared. Servia was, by Austrian opinion, held responsible, although 
the crime occurred on Austrian soil and was conunitted by Austrian 
subjects. Olid although Austrian methods of rule in Bosnia were of such 
a character as sufficiently to account for the dastardly crime. At any 
rale tlie desire for war was expressed in many Austrian newspapers, 
which held the Servian government responsible. 

But four weeks went by and the Austrian government took no ac- 
tion. No information could be obtained by the diplomats Attitude of 
in Vienna as to what she proposed to do. They saw no Oio Auetriiui 
reason for any paiUcular worry, as the government was 
evidently so self-contained, and they therefore took their usual vaca- 
tions. It was intimated that Austria would make some demands upon 
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SiTvia but llial they wmild Ik- of a nioileiute dtanicli'r. 'riiore was 
wirlohiuTiul sympathy with her and a gimeriil feelinf! that she would be 
justified in demanding eerlain things of Kerviii. 'I'lu' reitresentativcs 
of the vaiious European guvcrnmenls were kept in ignonince. A des- 
patch, which was destined to shake the very foundations of the world, 
was being fashioned, in utter silence and mystery. 

On July 23, Austria delivered this rlcspatcli to Servui. It began 
by accusing tire Servian government of not having fulfilled the obli- 
The Austriaa 88.tiQns it had assumed in 1909 toward Austria. It dc- 
despatoh of mandcd that the Servian government should publish an 
Jvlj 23 official statement, the terms of which were delated in 
the despatch, expressing its disapproval of the propaganda in Ser- 
via against Austria-Hungary and its regret that Servian officials had 
taken part in this propaganda. In the despatch the murder of the Arch- 
duke was ascribed to that propaganda. Then followed ten demands upon 
the Servian govermnent concerning the suppression of the Pan-Servian 
Demanda propaganda carried on by the newspapers and the secret 
made upon societies of Sci-vk. The dciipatch demanded that the Ser- 
vitin government ^oulcl suppress any publication whidr 
fostered hatred of and contempt lor lire Austro-llungarimi monarchy, 
should toko the most comprehcn.sivc measures for lire suppression and 
extinction of the secret societies, should eliminate from tire schools all 
teachers and from text-books anytlring that served or might serve to 
foster the propaganda against Austria-Hungary, slrould remove from tire 
army and from government poations all officials involved in the same 
propaganda, whose names the Austriaar government reserved the right 
to communicate, aird tlrat Servia should accept Ore cooperation of Aus- 
trian officials in the work of investigating the conspiracy of June 28. 
Other clauses in tlris fateful despatch concerned the arrest of the ac- 
complices in the assassination and the prevention of the trade in arms 
and explosives across the frontier. Annexed to the despatch was a 
memorandum asserting that the murder of the Archduke and the Arch- 
duchess had been plotted in Servia and liad been executed tlirough the 
complicity of Servian officials. 

This despatch, harsh in its language, dictatorial in its demands, was 
Thisdespafcii an ultimatum, for it required the acceptance of it in its en- 
“ altoatiMn tirety within forty-eight hours, and it allowed no time lor 
investigation or discussion of the charges made and the problems ere- 
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nlwl by Ibo piTcmiilory (li'nwuiil. Nu iialion wimlcl issui' such a luilc lii 
an etiuiil without intcndiiij' ami without flcsiring war. Issucil to a 
])owi‘v vastly inferior 'it could mean only unprecedented humiliation or 
national extinction, if followed up at the expiration of forty-eight hours. 

This Austrian ultimatum created a grave crisis. The ultimatum 
was not a passionate and unreflecting outburst of the Austrian govern- 
ment, swept away by natural anger at the foul murders. , 

, , , The despatch 

It was a cold-blooded and deuberate document, composed creates a 

after four weeks of secret preparation. The Russian am- <*“gero“8 
bassador had not been told that it was coming and had 
left Vienna for his vacation. The Italian government had not been 
informed, although it was an ally and was particularly concerned with 
anything that alfectcd the Ballcan peninsula in any way or peculiar cir- 
part. In this fact Italy was to find her justification for 
remtumiig neutral when the war luiauy broke out, as she re- with the 
gorded that war as an aggressive one begun by Auslria. ^“patch 
The ulllmalum gave Hervia the alternative of accepting ogrcgiously 
liuinilialiug condhions, practictdly reducing her lo the slate of a vassal 
of Auslria, or of acccpling war. 

Kiiglaiid, Vraiici', and Russia tried to induce Auslria to extend her 
time limil us Ihe only way in which diiflomary might sock to act 
in the inatlor, its, moreover, required if the rolalions of 
natioiia were lo be governeil Ity a rcasonaldc consideralion urged to 
for each o1 Iter's righls or wishes. Their cftorls were in 

iime Uinit 

vain. They Ihon turned lo Servia urging her, in the m- 

terosts of Kuvope in general, to make her answer tus conciliatory as pos- 

sil)lc. Tlie result was that Servia in her reply yielded to the greater 

part of wliat Austria demanded and that she oflered, in 

case Austria was not satisfied witli her answer, to refer r^ to the 

the question to the Hague Tribunal or to a conference of 

the Great Powers. 

No stale ever made a more complete submission under particularly 
humiliating circumstances. Austria, however, immediately declared the 
Servian answer unsatisfactory and prepared for war. She re- 
well knew that such action would necessarily draw Russia iecis Ser- 
into the controversy. She had every reason a state can 
have for knowing tliat, after the defiance of the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina in igoS, another attack upon a small Slavic people 
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would <U'(‘]ily oLfi'ml the loading Slavic iKwer. Aiislriii could not ami 
Austrian 'Wl expect lo be able lo wrcali hci vengeance upon 

nltimatum a gervia without having lo lake Russia into account. Hers, 
challenge to therefore, is the responsibility for a deliberate and liighly 
Russia dangerous provocation of a great state. Russia, a Slavic 
power, could not be ignored by Teutonic powers in determining the future 
of Slavic peoples. If tlierc was a single well-known fact in the whole 
domain of European politics it was that Russia was greatly interested 
in the late of the Slav states of the Balkans. If Lliere was any other well- 
established commonplace of ‘European politics, it was this, that every 
Balkan question has always been considered ns of general concern, as 
distinctly international. As a matter of fact, Setvia’s ob%ations of 
igog, already referred to, were undertaJeen to the Powers, not to 
Austria, alone. 

Austria’s position was that her action concerned herself and Servia 
alone j that no other nation or nations were involved or had any rights in 
Aurtiia sup- matter. In this slie tvas supported from start to finish 
ported bj by Germany. Both Austria and Germany were aware that 
Gotmuuy lyarliko steps against Servia would bring Russia into the 

question and that, owing to the obligations of (he 'I'riple and Dual 
alliances, a general European war might result, yet both steadily refused 
to conrider that Russia had any right to intervene; it was all a matter 
solely between the two, Austria and Servia. 

Naturally Russia did not take this view. Her warnings having proved 


unavailing, when Austria began to prepare for the attack upon Servia, 
Coaduci ot Russia began to mobilize. The policy of Germany through 
Russia logL .yjreelc of July was lo support Austria in her conten- 

tion that this was her affair. She asserted that the quarrel was solely 
one between those two and that no outside power had the ri^t to inter- 
vene, that, if the trouble could be kept confined to those two, there would 
be no general disturbance of the peace, tlrat if the Czar however inter- 
fered there would be “on account of the various alliances, inconceivable 
consequences.” If this ■was all that Germany did tor peace, which she 


Osemany 
dswuds ths 
"locslizs- 
tton of ths 


conflict’’ 


asserts she made every effort to maintain, then she did 
simply nothing, lor this policy of "localization of the con- 
flict” begged the whole question. It assumed that neither 
Russia nor any other power was in any way concerned. 


This was an absolutely untenable position in the light of history, of 
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leiison, »f mli'n'S), 'I’lie nin'Btitm was ci purl uf llic KaaU'vn Qiu“stitii\ 
which over iiiul over has been eonsidereil and knowji to be eniphiiliealty 
international. No aspect ol that {luestion is to ho ieil to the deternuna- 
lion of a slate of fitly millions in conllict with one of four or five, 

A proposal w.as made by England that the ([uestion at issue should 
be submitted to a conference to be licld in London liy the Great I’ower.s 
not directly concerned, namely Germany, France, England, 
and Italy. Pcrliaps these four might bring about the ad- propssss «n 
iustment of the difficulties between Servia and Austria and 

*' con»f6iice 

Russia. Russia signified her willingness but the proposal 
was declined by Germany. Other suggestions of a somewhat similar 
nature looking toward delay and diplomatic discussion or mediation like- 
wise fell before the opposition or indifference of Germany. proposal 
Then when England asked Germany herscH to suggest dseitosa ly 
some method of mediation for the preservation of peace, 
she had nothing to suggnsl. SJie simply reaffirined her position Uwt the 
whole mailer concerned merely Austria and Servia. She was willing 
)« appeal and did apiicnl lo litissia to keep out, to rctvam eormany’s 
from mobiliiiing, Imt her appeal was always based on tliis 
thesis that Ihe quarrel did nol ronoern Russia 1 ml tllil concern simi>ly 
Austria and Sewia, a poini of view which, luilurally, Russia did not and 
could nol slutre. Ocriiiauy was ready lo coiii>cralis willi oilier [lowers 
in bringing [irossure to licar upon Russia hut not upon her ally Aiisttin, 
who laid liegim the wliolc trouble and io whom she gave a free band in 
her procedure toward Servia. 

The altitudes of Germany and Russia were irreconcilable. Germany 
held tliat Russia should allow Austria entire liberty of action, Rtussia 
believed that Austria’s uncompcomishig and violent procedure de- 
manded a Russian mobilization "direcletl solely against „ , 

. . vT , , , , , . , Russisjiiobi- 

Austna-Hungary as the only method that might cause Uies against 

that country to moderate her procedure and induce her to Austria- 

^ Hungry 

recognize the riglils of others. If Russia remained inac- 
tive, then Austria would do what she liked with Servia. Russia em- 
phatically claimed tlie right to be consulted in the settle- 
ment of Balkan matters. Austria had mobilized and on sends an 
July 38 had begun a war upon Servia. Russia accordingly 
mobilized against Austria. Germany considered tliis ac- 
tion a menace to herself, and on July 31 sent an ultimatum lo Rus- 
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sia demanding that Russia begin to demobilize her array within Iwelvc 
hours: otherwise Germany would mobilize. As Russia did not reply 
Gwmtny de- peremptory demand Germany, on August i, de- 

clares war on dared that a state ol war existerl between Russia and 
Rnsaia Germany. The German declaration ol war against Russia 
necessarily meant war witJi France as well, because of the Diml 
Alliance. 

We have seen that this Dual Alliance was the inevitable outcome of 

the existence and power of the Triple Albance, concluded between Ger- 

The Dual I'lsny, Austria, and Italy m 1882. The Dual Alliance grew 

and Triple out of the need which both Russia and France felt, of out- 

^•diwces support in the presence of so powerful a combination, 

myolred 

If there was to be anything like a balance of power in 
Europe, Russia and France must combine. Both allu'inccs were defen- 
sive. The action of Austria agamst Servia brought Russia upon the 
scene. Russia’s action brought Germany forward. Germany’s action 
necessitated action on the part of Franco. 

One state was free to act as it saw fit, its nmduol not amlrollwl by 
any entangling alliance, England, The 'l>ipU‘ and Dual Alliances rested 
on defhiito treaties, neither of which has lu'en made public, mid imiiosed 
obligations upon the contracting jiartics. 'I’licre bail in recent years also 
The Triple grown up wbat was called the 'I'riple Entente. 1 'be cum- 
Buteute mcrcial rivaliy of Germany and ICiigland, during the past 
fifteen or twenty years, expressing itself in a struggle tor markels, in 
‘colonial competitions, in a striking dcvciopment of naval power, 1ms been 
an outstanding fact in recent European history. Great Britain, seeing 
that her poBcy of isolation was possibly becoming dangerous with so 
active and successful a rival in the field, sought, in tlie first decade of 
the twentieth century, to settle long continued misunderstandings with 
France and Russia. This she did by a treaty with France in 1904 and 
with Russia in 1907. These agreements settled certain problems and 
provided certain measures in common, the former in Africa, tlie latter 
in Asia. During succeeding diplomatic crises the three powers worked 
The Triple ™ substantial harmony. But the Triple Entente was not 

Eatente not an alliance: it was simply a diplomatic group that might 
an alBaaco , - , , . , T n ,1. . . “ , 

be found working together when the interests of its mem- 
bers happened to coincide. There was no actual alliance between 
Great Britain and Fiance and there was no understanding of any kind 
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(Iri’iit livil.iiii iiiiil Russia, willi \n any Kiii'(t|U'a» laJiry 
of (yMilinffoiity. Whni llio <risi.s of aiosc (imi) Jirilain iras fi'cc 
to act as alio clioao, in I he light of what sho I'linsitloi'wl her intoreals. 
The tliiilomatic covrosiiomloncc shows tliat this was undeislood in 

Hcrlin and Vionnii as it was 
understood in I’aris and St. 
roteislnu'g. 

Hut while Great Britain 
had no alliances that neces- 
sarily involved her in the 
present war, yet as a Euro- 
pean power, and as a great, 
imperial, colonial stale, she 
had many and important in- 
terests lor which she must 
rare. It was lor her intwest 
IhaUherosliould 
ho no European of Gr««» 
wav and it was 
also for the interesl of Europe 
and (he world. 'J’bc iiegntiii- 
tious of that week in July, 
fnmi the issuance ol the ulti- 
matum to Servia to llie deda- 
ralioiis of war, ahundanlly 
demonstrate that she made 
earnest, repeated, and varied efforts to brmg about a peaceful solution 
of the problems that had been so .suddenly thrust forward, 

She was wedded to no particular scheme or formula and strives to 
invited Germany to make suggesUons that might effect the 
adjustment, if dissatisfied with here. But despite her ef- 
forts a war had conic involving four large states at least, Austria, Rus- 
sia, Germany, and France, and one small state, Servia. Would the 
conflagration spread? What would England do? 

It was certainly not for her interest that Fiance should be conquered 
by Germany, as that would reduce France to the position of a satellite 
and would immensely augment the power and prestige of Germany. 
Moreover, England was bound in honor to prevent any attack upon 
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Ihi' Allajilic sea fdiisl of l''i!ina', as, since itjia, site lia<l had a naval 
England's agreement with France whereby the h'l'eneh Heel waa eon- 
reiaUon ceiiimted in the Mediterranean in order that Jinglimd 

with Franca jjggp lai-gg]- naval forces in the home waters. It 

seems probable ibat. England would have been drawn into the war 
necessarily if France was attacked, whicli was of courae the purpose 
of Germany. But her participation was rendered inevitable by Ger- 
many’s attack upon Belgium. 

Three of the small states of Europe, Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
Switzerland, have been by international agreements declared neutral 
Belgium a territory forever, By these agreanents the coimtries con- 
neutralized caned should never make war, nor should they ever be 
attacked. The powers that signed the treaties bound them- 
selves to respect and preserve that neutrality. The treaty guaranteeing 
the neutralization of Belgium was signed by England, France, Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia. For over ciglity years tliat obligaliai had been 
Germanj’a scrupulously observed. Now, on August 3, Germany sent 
ultimatum to an ultimatum to Belgium, demanding that sire allow the 
Belgium German armies to cross her Icvrilory, promising to evacu- 
ate it after peace was concluded, and staling that, it she refused, her 
fate would be determined by the fortunes of war. Belgium replied llmt 
she had always been failliful to her international obligations, Llmt the 
Belgium'! attack upon her independence would constitute a flagrant 

npb violation of inlomational law, that she would not sacri- 

fice her honor and the same lime be recreant to her duly toward 
Europe, but that her army would resist the iiwadct to tire utmost 
of its ability. 

As Austria’s ultimatum ol July 23 meant the annihilation of the inde- 
pendence of one small state, Servia, Germany’s ultimatiun of August 2 
meant the amiihilation of the independence of anotha small slate, 
Belgium. Germany’s action was the baser and the more dishonorable, 
as she had promised to respect the neutrality of the country which 
she was now about to destroy. 

The reason for this action was that the easiest way for German 
armies to get into France was ova Belgian soil. Germany intended to 
crush France as rapidly as possible, then to turn upon Russia and aush 
ha. The invasion of France direct from Germany would necessarily 
be riowa, if possible at all, as that frontia was strongly fortified. 
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The oflidal sliilcmenl. of tho Chancellor, Belhnuvnn-Ilollwcg, made, in 
the Reichstag on August 4, ileclaml lluil Germany was act- 
ing in self-defense: “Necessity knows no law. Our troops mant of the 
have occupied Luxemburg and luvvc perhajw already entered 
on Belgian soil. Gentlcmcui this Ls a breach of interna- 
tional law. The French government has, it is true, notified Brussels 
that it would respect the neutrality of Belgium as long nHacessity 
a.s tlie enemy respected it. But wc know that France taows no 
stood ready for an invasion. France could wait, we could " 
not. A French attack upon our flank in the lower Rhine might have 
been disastrous. Thus we have been obliged to ignore the just protests 
of the governments ol Luxemburg and Belgium. The injustice, I speak 
frankly, the injustice that we are committing we will endeavor to make 
good as soon as our military aims liave been attained. Anybody who is 
threatened as we are threatened and is fighthig tor his highcsl posses- 
sions can Ihiiik only of one tiihig, how he is lo atlain his end, enst 
what it may.” Thus the oflicial, autlioriUUiw spokesman of Germany 
pronounced her own iU‘L unjitsl, thereby prockiniing the faidifulncss 
of Belgium lo all her obligations, admitlcd that (iernmny was doing 
Belgium a wrung, and tlml llie action wa.s hi duruince of the law of 
nations. 11 was justified by iieixusily, he .siud. 

A nation of sixty-five millions attacked a nalhm of seven millions, 
whose nculndily il had sworn to maiutain, because, as Ihe German Hec- 
relary of State, Jagow, said on tlml same AugusI 4, SKtomeat of 
with frankness, “they kid to ailvance into France by the ks”* 
quickest and easiest way, so as to be able lo get well alieacl with their 
operations and endeavor to strike some decisive blow as early as pos- 
sible. It was a matter of lile and death lor them.” 

England could correctly assert that slie had worked for peace “up 
to the last moment, and beyond the last moment.” Now she entered 
the war because she had vital interests in the independ- Eagiaad ea- 
ence of Belgium, and because of her explicit treaty obli- hia war 
gations. For hundreds ol years her policy had been to prevent the 
control of those coasts from being a menace to her own coast across the 
narrow channel as they would bo k the hands of a strong military power. 
Over this question England had fought or acted repeatedly for centuries 
against the Spaniards, agakst the French; now it was to be agakst the 
Germans. That in protecting her vital klercsis she would also he 
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keeping her solemn promiaca and dclmdiiig a small and peaceful stale 
against the wanton aggression of a ruthlcNs and mighty military power, 
engaged, according to its own admission, in a Iliigranl raolation of the 
law of nations, was to her vast moral advantage in securing the spon- 
taneous sympathy and supiwrt of her own people and widespread 
approval beyond her borders. 

On the 23d ol July, 1914, there wasu dull inklsummcr peace in Europe. 
By August 4 seven nations were at war. The responsihility for this 

tragic, monstrous, unnecessary 
crime against civilization, against 
hiunanity, was lightly assumed. 
Tlic situation was created by the 
authorized heads ol various states. 
Any power that in that crisis 
showed a willingness (0 delay, to 
negotiate, to confer, was working 
in the interesi of peace. Any 
luiwcr that deilined to do this, 
that adoiited a perenijdoiy at- 
tilude, thill issued ulliiiialmns 
with incredihly short lime limits, 
iiaslened the apinilling eiitiingk'- 
ment uud wtis reiily tor war, 
whether it desired or intended 
it or not. 

The opinion of llic outside 
world as to where that respon- 
sibility lies has been overwhelmingly expressed. That opinion is shared 
by a state that had for thirty-two years been the ally of Austria and 
O^ion of Germany and was an ally in August, 1914. When asked 

nrotai on August i, by the German ambassador, what were 

“ " Italy's intentions, the Italian Government replied tlirough 

its Minister of Foreign Affairs that “as the war undertaken by Austria 
was aggressive and did not fall within the purely defensive character 
of the Triple Alliance, particularly in view of the consequences which 
might result from it according to the declaration of the German Am- 
bassador, Italy would not be able to take part in the war,” 
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Austria’s determination to wreak her wrath upon Servia, to punish, 
humiliate, and master that small but independenL and successful slate, 
had led straight, and with incredible swiftness, to an appalling issue. 
Five great nations, Austria-Rungary, Germany, Russia, France, and 
England, and two small nations, Servia and Belgium, had passed, within 
a space of twelve momentous days, from a state of pence to one of war. 
From the Ural Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean, from the North .Sea 
to the Mediterranean, hundreds of millions of men found themselves 
caught in the meshes of a gigantic conflict, whose cost in human life 
and happiness and treasure must inevitably be tremendous. The 
world was stunned by the criminal levity with which Austria-Hungary 
and Germany had created this hideous situation. 

The sinister and brutal challenge was, however, accepted imme- 
diately and with iron resolution by those wlio had done their utmost 
during those twelve tliys In avert the catastrophe, and not only great 
powers like Franco and I'lnglatid, but small ones, like Ikigliun and 
Servia, never Imsllated, Ijut rnsolved to do or dii>. 'I’liat the coiili‘,st 
was not merely a material one, but that the most iirecimts moral and 
spiritual interests were involved, was dearly .seen ami stiileil at the very 
beginning of the war liy the cwismsiblu sliilesmeit of Fritnee and Eng- 
land. In those early days Mr. Asi|uitli, prime minister of Great Hriltiin, 
expressed the common resolution of the western imwers when he de- 
clared: "We shall never sheathe the sw<ml which we have 
not lightly drawn unlil Belgium recovers in full measure all by 
and more than all that she has saCTiliced, unlil France is 
adequately .secured against the menace of aggre.ssion, until the rights of 
the smaller nationalities of Europe arc placed uimn an uimsstulablc 
foundation, and unlil the military domination of Prussia is wholly and 
finally destroyed.’’ A cause dedicated lo such aims as these was worthy 
of the supreme sacrifice it would pitilessly exact. 

Why these references lo Belgium and France? Because, in the 
military plans of Germany, these two were lo be overrun and con- 
quered first, then Russia, and then the dominance of Europe by Ger- 
many would be achieved and rendered unassailable. After that let 
the world look out. It would receive its orders from Berlin and it 
would know full well the meaning of disobedience. 
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Germany had demanded Tree paasafic Inr her troops through Holgiuin, 
King Albert, one of the unsullied heroes of a war rich in heroes, had 
Theapiiitol at fhat critical moment embodied the spirit of his people 
Belgium and liad added lustre to the name of Belgium forever when, 
in reply to the arrogant demand, he announced tluit '' the Belgian govern- 
ment is firmly resolved to repel with all the means in its iwwer every 
attack upon its rights.” Then the Ihimdcv-cloud broke. The mighty 
German army burst upon the land, resolved to gel to Paris by the shortest 
route, the valley of the Meuse. The fortress of Lihge stood in the way. 
It was bombarded by powerful artillery and forced to surrender on 
August 7. Brussels was occupied on August so. But the fall of Lihge 
did not clear the route to France. Namur stood in the way and here the 
Belgians were aided by the French, and by the British, hurrying to the 
scene their "contemptible little army,” as the Kaiser is said to have 
called it. Namur was occupied on August ss. Mans was nc.'ct attacked 
and the French and English were compelled to begin a retreat. With- 
draw they must or tlie German armies would envelop them and a disaster 
like that of Sedan in 1870 might result. The great retreat from Mons 
southward continued day after day, night after night, rapid, harrowing, 
critical, incessant, annihilation comslantly threatening. City after city 
in Northern France fell into the hands of the Germans, who advanced 
to within fifteen miles of Paris. The government of France was removed 
to Bordeaux. The completion of German victory seemed at hand, 
August was a month of gloom for the Allies. 

Then General joffre, commander of the French armies, issued his 
famous order, staling tlmt the retreat was over. To his generals ho 
sent this message; "The hour has come to hold fast and to let yourselves 
be killed rather than to yield.” And to the army Joffre issued this: 
“At the moment when we are about to engage in battle it is imperative 
that everyone should remember that the time has passed for looking 
backward; every effort must be devoted to attackiug and repulsing the 
enemy. Troops that can no longer advance, must, at all cost, keep the 
ground they have won and be riiot down where they stand rather than 
retreat. In the present circumstances no weakness can be tolerated.” 

The decisive moment had arrived. There was no faltering, but the 
Th« Battle of whole French army was nerved to supreme effort. From 
the Mame September 5 to September xo, along a line of more than a 
hundred miles from Paris to Yerdun, raged the famous Battle of the 
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Mami'i <ini' »( llii' ilL'i'isivi' Iwltli's iit IIk' world's history. 'I'lii' sniril 
in which IIk-'w men foiisld was typilicd in Cenernl l’'och, one ol Jofl'r<'’s 
sulKircliniilca, who nl ii eriliral momeul (elojrriiphL'tl lo his chiet; “My 
right is in rol rent; my center Is yielding. Sitiwtion p.xrellciiL. 1 sluil) 
attack.” And attack he did, with great success. 

The Germans were defeated. Their terrific, crushing blow, intended 
to eliminate the French from the war, had failed. They retired as 
precipitately as they had advanced, the French at their heels. Only 
when they were across the Aksne and in trenches already prepared for 
them were they safe. At the Battle of the Marne France had saved 
herself and Europe and the world. 

After the Battle of the Mamc the Allies sought to break tlnough 
the German lines along the Aisne but were unsuccessful. Thereupon 
there ensued a race to the sea, an extension of the trenches north- 
ward to the English Channel. The Germans overran the western part 
of Belgium, seised Antwerp (October lo) and Oslend and tried to get lo 
Dunkirk ami Calais, hut were arrested at the Yscr river, corniuast o< 
By the end of October the opposing sudes were enlrcnclicd 
against each otlier all tlie way from Nicuport to Switzerland. The 
“war of positions," which was lo Iasi with only minor changes down to 
March, lytd, had begun. 

As the results of all those events the Germans were in possession 
of a large area of northcasU'ro France ami of nearly all of Belgium. 
The ixis.se.ssion of this temlory greatly augmented their ijower to make 
war, for it carried with it ninety per cent of the iron ore of France, and 
fifty per cent of the coal of France, and lire harliors of the Belgian coast 
became favorable bases for the submarine warfare adopted later. 

The Germans had not only won great and rich territories in a two 
months campaign; they had also won undying hatred and a moral 
loatliing so general and so intense that it is liavd, it not impossible, 
to find its equal in human history. From the moment they stepped 
upon Belgian territory they trampled under fool all considerations of 
humanity, of decency, of honor. No savage ever tortured Beieim 
a helpless victim with a greater display of hearUessness and 
cruelty than Germany showed in her treatment of Belgium. Not only 
were conscienceless pillage and systematic looting the order of the day, 
not only were towns and cities fined and mulcted of enormous sums of 
money, not only were villages fired, not only were works of art and public 
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iiiHuuiiiciiK (k'hlroycd, lull KtKil numhcrs «l civilians, men, womi'ii, anrl 
little children, were murdered in cold bloud or subjected to U'eatmeiiL 
worse tlian death. The Germans Wiled prisoners, they poiaoneil wells, 
they bombarded uudefended towns and liospitals. It Is no wonder that 
Belgium’s most distinguislied (met and man of letters, Maurice Maeter- 
linck, called the German "the foulest invader that the world has ever 
home." A prosperous and peaceful people was ruined, and threatened 
with starvation from which it was only saved by the clmrity of the world 
The martyrdom of Belgium is the deep damnation of modern militaristic 
Germany. The multitudinous seas will not suffice to wash out the 
abysmal guilt. 

Such was the course of events in western Europe after the fateful 
August 4, 1914. Meanwhile events were occurring in the east and the 
Russian in- soudh^itst. Russia, mobiliising far more rapidly than the 
VBSisnoi Germans liad supposed slie could, invaded Eastern Prussia 
Geiniany middle of August, gaining several victories. Tire 

Germans were forced to withdraw some of their troops from the western 
front to meet this une.\-peclcd mcnac'e, and this conlrilmtcd In the 
German defeat at the Marne. Ilie victories of the Russians were short- 
lived, for under the command of General von llimlenburg the Germans 
defeated them disasti-ously in the liatllo of Tanneuherg (August 26- 
September i, 1914). Ilmdcnburg was henceforth the idol of Germany. 

The Russians wore more sua-cssful against Austria. Invading Ihe 
Austrian province of Galicia they captured Tatnopol and Lemlierg 
and Jai-oslav and began the siege of Prj«mysl, which surrendered in 
March, 1915. An invasion of Hungary was intended as the next step. 

As Austria was thus fully occupied with Russia, the Servians were 
able to expel the Austrian armies which had invaded Ureir country 
(December, 1914). 

Other events of those months of 1914, which must be chronicled, 
are: the entrance of little Montenegro into the war out of sympathy 
for Servia, the Montenegrins being Servians by race (August 7); and the 
entrance of Turkey into the war on the side of the Central 
eaten the Powers (November 3). The latter was an event of coii- 
siderable importance. Though European Turkey had been 
greatly reduced as a result of the Balkan Wars, the Ottoman Empire was 
still extensive, including Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine, and Arabia, in all over seven hundred thousand square miles, 
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or an arai more tlinn three times as large as (lie tierman Kmpire, anil 
with a popuktion estimated at twenty-one million. Its capital, Con- 
stantinople, was a city of over a nullum iiiliabitanls, and its location 
incomparable, lying, as it docs, at the point where liuro[)o and Asia meet, 
and barring the entrance to and the cxil from the Black Sea, that is from 
soutliern Russia, The Sultan ruled over a mosl motley collection of 
peoples, over Turks, a minority ol the whole population, and over Arabs, 
Greeks, Syrians, Kurds, Circassians, Armenians, Jews and numerous 
other races. The only unity that tlicsc racc.s knew was to be found 
in the oppression they all experienced from their government, which 
was an unrestrained tyranny. The government was strongly pro- 
German. Enver Pasha was minister of war, a man who had been a 
military attacM in Berlin, and had formed the most intimate relations 
with the German military circles. During most of his reign the Emperor 
of Germany had striven successfully to build up German influence in 
Turkey and by 1914 Turkey was the willing and eager tool of Germany, 
her army largely officered by Germans. Tlic expected therefore occurred 
when the Turkish Government ixjrmitlcd two German worships lo 
enter the Bosspororus, whence they sailed inlo the Black Kca and bom- 
barded Russian ports. Russia Uicreufam declared war upon Turkey, 
November 3, 1914, and England and Eraiiec immediately did the 
same. 

Turkey’s entrance into the war was intended to be and was a threat 
at the Balkan states and at the British Empire, that is at India and 
Egypt. It involved Asia and Africa in the war, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt. An immediate coaseciuencc was the dethronement of 
the Khedive of Egypt, who was plotting with the Sultan lo expel the 
British. Great Britain declared Egypt a protectorate of tire British 
Empire and appointed the uncle of the dethroned Khedive in his place, 
with the title of Sultan. Turkish attempts to invade Egypt and get 
control of the Suez Canal, thus cutting England’s connection with 
India, were frustrated early In the following year (February, 1915). 

Still another power entered the war almost at the beginning, Japan 
(August 23, 1914). Japan had two reasons for participating. One was 
Japan eatns loyalty to her alliance with Great Britain which, concluded 
the war originally in 1902, had been renewed in 1905 and 1911. 
That treaty had been of the greatest service to Japan, incrcaang her 
international prestige and guaranteeing her lerritoriil rights. It was a 
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defensive alliance, each side promising the olher sn])iKirl in eerlaiii 
contingencies in case of war. 

Such a case having aiLsen, England now applied to Japan fur assist- 
ance in protecting her trade in tire East, and Japan loyally responded. 
But tliat protection could not be secured as long as Germany held her 
strong naval base al Kiauchau. The Japanese knew how Germany had 
acquired that base, seventeen years before, after having in conjunction 
with Russia and France forced Japan to relinquish the fniits of her 
victory in her war with China.^ They therefore took pleasure in re- 
quiting this injury and in expressing their demand in tlie same lan- 
guage that Germany liad used to them twenty years before. On August 
17, 1914, an ultimatum was issued by Japan to Germany demanding that 
she withdraw her fleet and surrender Kiauebau as necessary “to the 
peace of the Far East” and requesting an answer by August 23. Ger- 
many sent no answer to this ultimatum, but the Kaiser telegraplied to 
Kiauchau: "It would shame me more to surrender ICiauchau to the 
Japanese than licrliu Ui the Russians.” On August 23, war was de- 
clined by Japan against Germany, and by the middle of November 
she had conquered the (lerraau colony, h'rom that time on until t()iS 
her participation in llic wirr was slight. She was, however, one of tlie 
Allies, having agreed with England, FriUicc, and Russia nol to make a 
separate peaec. 

Meanwhile another iispeet of llie war was being played upon the 
high seas. The imracnao importance to the Allies of the naval pri> 
pondcrance of Great Britain was shown from the first days of the war 
and has been made each day increasingly apparent. The British won 
a naval victory near Helgoland in August, the Germans won a naval 
victory off the coast of Chili in November, which was avenged by Eng- 
land in a complete defeat of a German fleet off the Falkland cantrid ot 
Islands (December 8). The total result of these events 
was the sweeping of German naval vessels from the high seas and the 
bottling up of Hie main German fleet in the Kiel Canal; also the sweep- 
ing of German merchant shipping from the ocean. Now and then a 
German raider might still get out and do damage. The submarine 
danger was as yet not serious. Owing to Great Britain’s practical 
control of the great water routes of communication the transport of 
troops to the scene of battle from England, Canada, Australia, South 
1 See above, pp. S77“5?8. 
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Alriai, ami tlu‘ li'anspoi'l of munitions anil nu'rchiinilihL', and llu* c;- 
changes of commerce, could go on, in the main, nnimpedctl, The 
importance ol this fact cannot he cxaggcrateil. It enabled the Allies 
vigorously to prosecute the war, and it kept industrial and commercial 
life active, a source not only of comfort and convenience, bul of wealth, 
and wealth was necessary to the mainlcnance in full and increasing 
vigor of armies and navies and all the various war services. 

Thus we see how awded with decisive events were those months 
from August to December, 1914. The flame so lightly and joyously 
ignited by Austria and by Germany was spreading rapidly and por- 
tentously. By the end of that year ten nations were at war, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, and Turkey on the one side, Servia, Russia, France, 
Belgium, Great Britain, Montenegro and Japan on the other. Two 
great nations, the United States and Italy, and many small ones, had 
declai-ed their neutrality. Whether they would be able to maintain 
it, in a war which, as was already dear, affected every nation, not only 
in its economic life, hut in its intellectual, moral, and spiritual outlook, 
remained lo be shen. 


TITE WAR IN 11)15 

The year 1914 closed with the Allies holding Ihc Germans ou the 
western front, having defeated them al Ihe Battle ol the Marne. Hut 
the Germans had conquered all but a small secliim of Belgium, had 
conquered northeastern France, and had ihig themselves in from the 
North Sea to Switzerland. Attempts on the part of the Allies to dis- 
lodge them and to break tirrough the line were made repeatedly in 1915, 
At the Battle of Neuve Chapolle the English under Sir John French 
Battia of attacked over a front of a little more than four miles. The 

Nouts attack was preceded by the most terrific artillery engage- 

CiapoUe known in warfare. On that narrow front more 

than three hundred British cannon opened fire on March 10. After 
they had prepared the way tire infantry pressed forward, gaining a mile, 
On the two following days the Germans delivered repeated counter- 
attacks but without success. The British held their new front but the 
casuallies were extremely heavy. A mere local dent had been made in 
the German line. The battle was important as showing sharply how 
tremendous must be the effort and the sacrifice if the Germans were to 
be driven out ol France and Belgium, Both England and Germany lost 
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more in Idlleil, wounded and capliiri'd Hum Ik English and Pnibsians 
had loBl in Ihe liatlle of Waterloo. 

h'rmn April ,>2 to April ’6 (a-currcd a similar liaLtlc on a narrow front, 
this time lioRiin liy the tlermana. Hero gas was used for the first time. 
The French line collapsed. Thos^ who suivived the gas Battto at 
retreated three miles. 'The battle is famous for this new 
feature of waifare, and for the rcmarhable coolness, heroism, and spirit 
of sacrifice of the Canadians. “On the Canadians the storm broke with 
its full force and Canadian militia repented tlie glories of British regulars 
from Mons to the Marne. In British imperial history the Second Battle 
of Ypres will be memorable.” But it broke no line and like the battle of 
Neuve Chapelle it was mere “nibbling,” a word that now passed into 
current use to describe the character of the fighting. 

All through the summer of igij there was only desultory fighting 
on tire western front, broken by special attempts to break the line which 
would not break. One incident of importance was the relicvmg of Sir 
John Freiidi and ik aiipointment of General Haig as commander in 
cliict of tiro liriliah armies. The iasue was to prove tlial England liad 
at Iasi found her leader. 

Oilier <llsa]iiioiulmetila were I'cscrvcd for the Allies during that 
liitler year of nitj. (lonuaiiy'a original plan of campaign hael been, 
as we liave seen, firsl lo cnuih France and lo eliminalc her from the war, 
then to (urn east ward and eliminate Russia, after which she would 
dictate whatever iieaco she clioae to Europe. The Battle of the Manic 
and the solid line of (he French and English from Niouport in Belgium 
to Swit/airliuid had blocked this plan. France was not easily lo be 
eliminated. Tkrelorc the Germans adopted a new plan, TheeaBtom 
namely, to crush anil eliminate Russia, then to turn west- 
ward, settle accounts with France and bring England to her Imees. Of 
course while attending to their eastern enemy, they must hold their 
western front light, and even attack, if the opportunity offered. There 
must be no suspension or relaxation of effort anywhere, but the main 
emphasis must be put upon the eastern campaign, as it was the more 
inviting and promised the more immediate gains. There was an addi- 
tional argiunent in favor of making the main effort in the east. Hinden- 
burg, the new idol of Germany, from long years of study was minutely 
acquainted with all the natural features of that theater of war, What 
he had done at Tannenberg he could do again, and again, perhaps. 
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'i'licriilorc casUviU'd the luilh of i-nipiri' look iti. way. 'I'lio clcveliiii- 
miints there were ilcsiliiiwl to e\a'«l llie wililesl imai'iuiition of she 
Germans. After TiumciiljcrK the Russians, rccoverinK, resumcfl the 
offensive, and again invaded East Prussia, whereupon Hiudenburg 
fell upon them, administering a crusliing defeat in the Battle of the 
Mazurian Lakes (February 12, 1915). The Russians lost in killed and 
wounded a hundred and fifty thousand and a Inmdred thousand of them 
were taken prisoners. 

This was a mci'e beginning. East Prussia was freed from the pres- 
ence of tire Russians. But they had overrun Galicia, a nortliern prov- 
Geman in- Austria. They must be expelled and Uien no foreign 

vasionoi soldiers would stand on the soil of the Central Empires. 

Susaia Moreover the war should be carried straight over into 

Russia. The tables must be turned, and turned they were in a mem- 
orable fashion. All through the summer, from April to August, a mam- 
moth drive of Germans and Austrians combined, under Hiudenburg 
and Mackensen, went on over a wide front. Victoiy followed victory 
in rapid succession. The Russians were driven out of Galicia. Przcmysl 
fell on June 2; Lemberg on June 22. Russian Poland was invaded. 
Warsaw, its capital, was captured on August 5. All of Poland was 
conquered and Lithuania and Courland were overrun, When the 
campaign was over the Russian line was still intact, but it had been 
forced fat back and now ran from Riga, in the north, to Citcniowitz, in 
the soutli, near the nortlrcrn border of Roumania. 

It was a notable summer’s work. Mackensen look his place beside 
Hindenburg, as a national hero. The process of Rasslan disinlegtation 
QBtmaii which two years later was to lead to the shameful Treaty of 
coniiuest of Brest-Litovsk had begun. Russia had lost 65,000 square 
Poland territory, a territory larger than New England. 

The military statistics of this war axe uncertain, being subject to no con- 
trol outside official circles, but it is said that Russian losses in killed and 
wounded wa-e a million two hundred thousand and nearly a million in 
prisoners. The Russian commandex, Grand Duke Nicholas, was re- 
moved irom diief command and sent to the Caucasus. So much Tor 
the eastern front. As 1914 had seen the Germans seizing Belgium and 
northern and eastern France, 1915 had seen them seiang a large pari of 
Russia. The Germans were entitled to the elation which they ex- 
perienced and which they volubly expressed, 
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'I’lu' Allies hiilTi'R'd anDlhcr nolalile disi'onililui'c during dial year 
and a serious dimimilion of prestige, this lime in the extreme soutli- 
easlern jioinl of Kurope. They allcn.i])led the capture of Constanti- 
nople, the capital of the 'rurkish Empire, an extraordinarily dilKcult 
thing to do owing to topogmpliical reasons. Could they accomplish 
this, then the Ilalkan Slates not yet in the war would probably enter it 
on the side of the Allies, and with that alignment Austria could be 
attackeil and invaded from the south and east; also Turkey might be 
compelled to sue for peace or at any rate would be put on the defensive. 
And could the Allies control the Dardanelles and the Bosporous, they 
could secure a connection with Russia through the Black Sea. They 
could thus send to Russia the war supplies she so greatly needed and 
could receive from her the food supplies she produced. 

In February and March a British and French fleet tried to force the 
Dardanelles. Penetrating the channel as far as the “Narrows,” they 
could get no farther. The shores were powerfully fortified, and in the 
liattle between (he forts and the ships of war, several of the latter were 
destroyed. The fleet was foreed to withdraw. Conslaulinople could 
not bo reiu'bed that way. Ne.xl an attempt was made by land, After 
a costly delay Anglo-Freneh Irixips, reiiiforeed by troops from Aus- 
tralia and New /.ealand, called “Anmes,”' who had been lirought up 
by way of the Red Sea, landed on the iicninsula of Gallipoli, Sir Tan 
Ilamiltoii in command. Bui the Turks liad had their warning and, 
under the command of a German general, binuvn von eiUlipoli 
Sanders, were ready for them. The landing was clTectcd Cempaiea 
only at a heavy cost and the positions which the Allies confronted 
proved impregnable. A flanking movement from Suvla Bay likewise 
proved unsuccessful, Tlie Allies held on all through the year, but they 
were foiled and in December they abandoned the attempt. Their losses 
had been enormous and nothing had been accomplished, save that possi- 
bly the expedition had kept the Turks from pressing any attack upon 
the Suez Canal. The reaction of this conspicuous and complete failure 
upon the hesitating Balkan States, Bulgaria and Greece, was disastrous. 
They, hitherto neutral, began to think that the Central Powers would ' 
ultimately be victorious and that it would be more prudent as well as 
pleasanter to be on the winning side. 

* A caraposito wont made by the initial letters of the words Australian New 
Zealand Army Corps. 
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Bulgaiia’s dislike of Servia, Roumauui, and Greece was intense; she 
resented bitterly the Treaty of Bucharest ‘ and only awaited a favorable 
opportunity to tear it up. With the Russians retreating week after 
week and month after month before the terrific onalauRlila of ] linden- 
burg and Mackensen, with the Turks and Germans blocking the straits 
of the Dardanelles and holding the British tightly to the coiusts of Gal- 
lipoli, it seemed evident to Czar Ferdinand and to his minister Radosla- 
voff that tlie Germans were the predestined victors in this gigantic war. 
Boteaiia Therefore, after a disreputable display of double-dealing, 
enters the they enlisted Bulgaria on the side of the Central Powers 
^ (October 4, rgrs). This action of Bulgaria had two im- 

mediate consequences. It linked the Central Powers with Turkey, 
completing the “corridor” to the East, to Asia. And it sounded the 
doom of Servia. 

Servia had been tlie imwilling pretext of a war which had so soon 
broken all hounds, dragging the world witli i1 toward the abyss. 
Austria’s ultimatiun to Servia had been the signal for the general mfilde. 
Austrian armies had immediately invaded Servia and had seized Bel- 
grade, tliougli only after having encountered a sUibhom rcsistanre, 
during which the Servians hod at one momeni won it htillianl victory 
(August 20, 1914, and succeeding days), llic lirsl general liallle on a 
European front. The Servians, aidcil by the Montenegrins, fought 
despcralely against the Austrian invasrion, and by lire middle of Decem- 
ber their victory was complete. Belgrade was reoeeupied on December 
ij. The Austrians retreated prccipitafciy out of the lami for which they 
had had such lordly contempt. Their retirement was a rout. Servia 
even invaded Austria. A Servian author may he pardoned for writing: 
“In ten days the Servian victory over five Austrian army corps was 
complete. Since the days when Sdpio saved Rome from Hannibal, or 
when England destroyed the might of Spain, the world 1 ms never seen 
such a spectacle, and never has victory been more deserved.” General 
Misitch was the hero of the Servian hour. 

Such was the first chapter of Servian history in the Great War. 
The second was very different. The Germans and Austrians, fresh 
from their successes in Russia and Galicia, invaded Servia in great 
strength in October, 1915, under General von Mackensen. At the 
same time the Bulgarians invaded her from the east. For two months 
' See pp. 605-606. 
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Iho SiTvians fiuiKlil sinf'li'-liiiniliil iiml willi uiiqui'iidiiililo valor afriiiiihl 
Ihf owrvvlu'lmiiiK [oi'i'i's of ( icrmany, Austrk, and Bulgaria, Conqueet of 
left in Ihc luivh, morvowr, hy their ally Grwce, wliich was 
liy IrcaLy bound to aid Llivm in a contingency like tliis. Servia was com- 
pletely conquered and crushed. A remnant only of her armies was able 
to reach safety on the coast of Albania, whence it was transported in 
Allied vessels to the island of Corfu. It is difficult to find words ade- 
quately to characterise the awful retreat aeross the barren Albanian 
Mountains, the unspcalrable hardships endured. The war e.\acted 
another martyrdom. The Austro-Germans followed up their conquest 
by overrunning Montenegro (January, 1916). 

Simultaneously with this conquest and extinction of Servia another 
train of events was being started, whose full significance was not to be 
made manifest until two more eventful and discouraging years had 
passed. In October, 1015, an Anglo-French force landed at Salonica, 
(he leading port of Greece. It had come to aid Servia in response to 
an invilalion from the prime minister of Greece, Venizelos. Con- 
sfiintiiio, (he Ring of Greece and n brother-in-law of the German Km- 
peror, did not propose to aid Sr'rvia, although by treaty bound lo do 
so. lie now (lisniissod Veniselos and began a tortuous pro-German 
policy which was ultimately lo co.st him Ills throne. 

The Aiiglo-I''rench army marched northward to help the Servians, 
but wan unsucco.ssful and bad lo withdraw behind the lines of Salonica. 
Bui out of the union of this force, subsequently greatly xholiiwB 
enlarged, with the reorganised and reinvigorated remnant ofSaionfca 
of the Servian army which had found refuge in Uie island of Corfu, was 
to emerge in time .salvation for tlie .stricken land. 

While the situation had, during the year, grown worse for the Allier 
in the East and in the Balkans, there had been a distinct and a promising 
gain for them in another quarter. Italy had entered the war on their 
side. For over thirty years Italy had been a member of the Triple Alli- 
ance, concluded in 1882, with Germany and Austria-Hungary. That 
alliance she had renewed as late as 1912 and that renewal was to run until 
1920. But when the war broke out in 1914 and when Italy was asked by 
her allies to cooperate with them, she declined on the ground that she was 
obliged to aid them only if they were attacked. Instead of lUy enters 
being attacked they had themselves begun the war. Italy *'** 
therdore adopted a policy of neutrality, which she maintained until 
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Miiy 2 j, 1015. 'I’lu'n, 111 till' iiuiiui'iil win'll tin' Riihsiims witi' in full 
rutrciiL, she entered the war on the suit' of the western powei-s. 'J'his was 
the great gain of the year for the Allies and one that hade fair to redress 
the balance of power in their favor. 

The Italian government, in ncling Ihna, was hut responding to a 
widespread popular demand. Ever since the Kingdom of Italy had 
been formed in the decade between iSSQ and 1870 the Italians had 
been restless under the thought that their unification had been in- 
complete, that outside the boundaries of the state as determined at 
tliat time there were hundreds of thousands of Italians still subject 
to Austria, in the Trendno to the north, and in Trieste and Uie penin- 
sula of Istria to the northeast. This was Italia Irredenta or Unre- 
deemed Italy, This tenitory the Italian government now endeavored 
to acquire, at first peacefully through direct negotiations with Austria- 
Hungary, then, that method failhig, through war. Another motive 
also influenced the government, the msisteut popular demand tliat 
Italy do her share in the work of the defense of civiliaalion agaiast Kiilltir, 
of democracy and liberty against autocracy and dcsjxilism. The strong 
mstinct of the Italian people was that they belonged with the Allies 
by reason of the principles they held in common with them, Tlieir 
action in entering the war was naturally greeled with enlbusiasm in 
France and England, and wlUi deep resentment in Germany and Austria. 

The hitervontioii of Italy was followed shortly hy that of the litllo 
independent republic of San Marino, a state which claims to he the 
oldest in Europe and which is located on a spur of the Apennines, en- 
tirely surrounded by Italy, and which has a population of about twelve 
thousand, San Marino is the sole survivor of those rity-rcpuhlics whicli 
were so numerous in Italy during the Middle Ages. She declared war 
upon tlie Central Powers, Juno 3, iqts. 

Another Allied gain during 1914 and igij was the conquest of the 
German colonies. Japan seized Kiauchau, as we have seen, soon after 
ConauoBt entrance into the war. In Africa, British and French 

ofGetfflan troops easily overran Togoland and Kamerun. German 
coionieB Southwest Africa was conquered by South African troops 

under General Smuts, though the conquest was not completed until 
early in 1917. A campaign against German East Africa was begun early 
and resulted in soon freeing that colony of most of the German troops, 
some of whom, however, lemaiaed untracked and undefeated, apparently. 
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until the end of the wue. In the main the vaBt German colonial empire 
had slmmk to very amall proportions by the close of iqt5. 

In the same year, 1015, occurred an event which shocked the world 
by its wanton and cowardly Ijarlrarily and which was in lime to have 
lar-rcaching consctiuenccs, the sinking, on May 7, of the mammoth 
Atlantic liner, the Lusitania, oil the coast of Ireland, This incident 
may best be described later. It should, however, be included in this 
untoward list of events which darkened the year 11715. 

THE WAk IN 11)10 

We have seen that Germany’s original plan of war was to crush 
France first and then to turn against Russia and force her to her knees. 
This plan had been attempted in igii), but had not succeeded. France 
had not been crushed but had, in the famous Battle of the Mame, de- 
feated the Germans, driving them predpilatcly back to the Aisne, had 
saved her own field army intact, had saved Paris and the most important 
fortresses of France, Vordun, Belfort, Toul and Kpinal. Unconquored 
and undaunted France was all tlimugh 1915 and in iprfi -jj,, ^ 
tiro hope and the maitisbiy of the world, the flaming and map early 
rasolutc soul of the Allied cause. After a year and a half 
of war Russia had, however, bwn Inully defealed and had given many 
signs of that weakness and disintegration that were later to ilevelop so 
rapidly anil H|)iHdliiigly. Itngland wtw not yet fully conscious of llie 
part she must i)lay; she had not yet brought herself to adopt universal 
mililary service although .she had accompli.shed wonders in volunlooring. 
Italy had done little lo juslify the great hopes with which the Allies had 
greeted her entrance into the wtir. Belgium had been virtually wiped 
off the map; so liad Servia, Montenegro and Albania; aU had been 
overrun by die armies of the Central Powers and were securely held. 
Fnmcc, however, stood defiant and resolute, tense, straining every nerve, 
steeled for every contingency. 

But France had suffered terribly and the German military authorities 
believed it was possible to do, in 1916, what they had failed to accom- 
plish in 1914. This is the meaning of Verdun. The German General 
Staff thought that, by delivcrii^ one terrific, irresistible, deadly blow 
against the French army, they could smash it. Then peace would be 
in sight, as France would recognize the hopelessness of further struggle, 
the sheer impossihility of ever recovering Alsace-Lorraine. Verdun 
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was a strong position, but, once taken, no equally stout defense could 
be made between there and Paris. The cnpiliil would fall and the fall 
of Paris would certainly mean the elimination of I'rance. Incidentally, 
as the German Crown Prince was in command near Verdun, blinding 
military glory would irradiate the person of the heir to the Prussian 
throne. Couid anytliing be more doisirabie or more approiiriate? 

On February 21, 1916, at 7.15 in the morning the storm broke upon 
Verdun, a place long famous in the military annals of France, but des- 
Verdim lined now to wiu a glory beyond compare. Never had there 

been so pulverizing an artillery fire as that wliicli inaugu- 
rated this attack. The Germans had made enormous prqrarations, had 
enormous armies and supplies. It seemed humanly impossible to prevent 
them from blasting them way through. But the impossible was done. 
The French disputed every inch of ground, with incredible coolness and 
inexhaustible bravery. Nevertheless they lost position alter position 
and in four days of frenzied fighting were driven back four miles. Thun ' 
French reinforcements anived, hurried thither l)y tliousands ol molors. 
And one of JoUvc’s moat brilliant subordinates, I’ctiiin, reached the scene 
and infused new energy into the army of defense, Stijturb and sjilrit- 
stirring was Pfitain's cry to his soldiers: “Courage, eomradesl We'll 
get them.” 

It is impossible to summarize lliis battle, for it raged for six months, 
from February to October, aird was characterized by a multitude of 
incidents. The fighting bade and forth for critical positions continued 
week after week and month after month. Douaumont and Vaux 
are tire names of two subsidiary forts which stand forth most ron- 
spicuousiy in the murderous welter of repeated attack and counter- 
attack, of thrust and counter-thrust. The Germans were resolved to 
take Verdun, cost what it might. They wore ready to pay the price 
but victory they would have. They paid the price, in irreparable 
losses, but victory they did not win. The French stiffened, under 
“They dun P 4 tain and later under Niveile, and with the electrifying 
notpsssl" 11 passeronl pas!” “They shall not pass,” they 

baffled the fury of the enemy and at the "end pitched him out of most of 
the positions he had won. Verdun did not fall. The military reputa- 
tions of P^taiix and Niveile had grown enormously and the latter soon 
succeeded Joffre as commander in chief. The Crown Prince did not 
emerge from this enterprise irradiated with any blinding effulgence of 
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glory. Ills experiences wore however calculated to make liim a wiser if 
not a better man. 

The course and outconic of the later phases of tlic Verdun campaign 
were affected by anotlier campaign which was being carried on simul- 
taneously on another sector ol the long lino that ran from Battle of 
Belgium through France to Swilaerland. Tliis wtvs the 
BatQe of the Somme, Tliis was an Anglo-French attack, stretching from 
Arras to some distance south of the Somme river, the English under 
^ 'General Haig, the French under Foch, the Germans under Hindenburg, 
who had been transferred to tlie wesl after his great successes in the east. 
England was now striking a new pace, which she was to continue and to 
increase, in participation in the war on land. In 1914 she had had only 
a small regular army of a hundred thousand men. This was rapidly 
increased by volunteering which achieved notable proportions but 
not notable enough. Finally in January, 1916, she had adopted con- 
scription for single men, and, in May, for married men as well. Thus 
she now had universal service for all between tlic ages of 18 and 41. 
She was training the now recruits hastily and was increasing her inu- 
nilion aup]iUus enormously. She had taken over more and mure of 
the line until she was now maiming aboul ninely miles from the sea 
to the Homme. 

The people of the Allied countries expected that their armies, thus 
enlarged and elaboralely «|uipiwd, would attempt to break through 
the German lines. The Uattio of the Somme was an endeavor to bring 
to an end the long -deadlock on ihc western front. After a terrific 
bombardment, wliich had by this time become the customary prelude 
to an olfonsive, the general asstiult was begun on July r. For a few 
days the Allies made progres.s, though on the whole very slowly. The 
railroad centers Bapaumc and Peronne were their objectives. The 
German line stiffened and fiercely counter-attacked. The battle dragged 
and the rainy season set in, making it almost impossible to move the 
heavy guns over Ure muddy roads. While both the English ReBult of 
and the French took a number of towns and considerable tFebatflo 
bodies of prisoners, they were unable to attain their objectives. All 
through the summer and well into the fall the desperate struggle went on, 
dying down in October. The total area won by the Allies was small, 
about 120 square miles. Nowhere had they advanced more than seven 
miles from liheir starting point. Nevertheless Haig was right when he 
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announced that the caraimign had lieen a siii'cess for ihiTC veiisons, 
namely, because it had relicvat Verdun; iH'aiuso, by huldhiK large masses 
of Germans on the western frotilr, it liad enabled Russia to win a con- 
siderable victory on the eastern front; and beenuse it had worn down the 
Gei'inan slrcngtli. It was in tlic second jihnse of this Hattie of the 
Somme that a new and redoubtable engine of war was inlrudticed by the 
British, powerful armored motor cars, quickly nickniimed “ tanks,” which 
could cross trenclres, break through barbed-wire entanglements, and at 
the same time could scatter a murderous lire all about from the guns 
within. Machine gun fire against them was entirely ineffeclual. Only 
when squarely hit by powerful missiles from big cannon wore the tanks 
disabled. 

There was also serious lighting during 191O on the Italian and on the 
Russian fronts. The Austrians, supposing the Russians had learned their 
Itniy lesson in the previous year and that they would think twice 

thfeatunad before again assuming the offensive, left their easlern front 
lightly guarded and prepared to punish the Unlians, their historic enemy, 
and now more hated titan ever hecau.se of their " treachery" in breaking 
the Triple Alliance. In May the Aiwlrians began tm at tack from the 
Tyrol. Controlling Uio passes of the Allis, they were able lo form a large 
army and to threaten Verona lutd Vironai. 'I'hu Unlians resisted desper- 
ately but lost a largo number of guns and men, 'I’hey also lost about 
two hundred and tliirly square miles of Italian lerriloiy. Hut the 
Austrians had weakened their eastern front so seriously thut the Russians 
were winning great victories over them in that Ihralrr. T'his in turn 
reacted upon Ihe Italian campaign by forcing the Austrians to recall 
many troops in order to ward off the new danger. Tlierqfore they were 
obliged to forego for the time being their dream of Iwaking into the 
plains of Venelia. 

While the Russians had been forced by Hindenbuvg and Mackensen 
lo make a great retreat in 1915, they liad not been put out of the war 
BniBiM'8 and, in Jpne, 1916, they began, under BrusiloJf, a new oifen- 
sive, this time between the Pripet Marshes and the Austrian 
province of Bukowina. Brusiloff’s drive was for a while successful and 
netted far larger tenitorial gains than were made on the western front 
in the Batrfe of the Somme. Brusiloff was able lo push the Austrians 
back from twenty lo fifty miles, lo take a large number of prisoners and 
to capture many towns and cities, including the imjiorlant one.s of IsUsk 
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Iiiwl Czci'iiovvil/,. 'I'lii' ciiiniaiKii Listed from Juuc to October, but aflei 
the I’lrsl iiioiitli 110 ureiit priigrcsh was made and llie uftensive gnidually 
wore down and slopped. Russia was far from having recovered what 
she had lost in itie previous year. Indeed, she recovered practically 
nothing in the north from the I’ripet marshes to the Baltic Sea. 

The interplay of these various campaigns was unmistakable. The 
Somme helped Verdun, the Riussian drive helped Italy by freeing her 
of the Austrians and by enabling her to begin an offensive along the 
Isonzo wliich yielded Gorizia on August 9 and brought her to within 
thirteen miles of coveted Trieste. But while there was this interplay, 
this relieving of pressure in one region by bringing pressure to bear in 
another, the team-work was most imperfect. The desirability of a 
unified command of all tire Allied forces had hardly begun to dawn. 
It took the experiences of another year and more to drive that idea 
into the minds of the governing authorities of the various countries 
concerned. 

The unhappy consequences of the lack of proper coiirdinatioii in a 
common cause were conspicuously shown in another field in this same 
year of toiO, namely, in Roumania. Roumania entered Romaaaia 
tlie war on the side of llie Allies on August 27, 1916. Her «nt«r» th« 
chief motive was to assure “the realizulion of her national ™ 
unity," by which plirase was meant the liboratiun from Austria-Hungary 
of the tlirec million Rouniunians who lived in the caslcrn section of the 
IJiial Moiiareliy, in Transylvania, and their incoriioralion in the Idngdom 
of Roumsmia. 'I'ho principle of nationality was at the basis of Rou- 
mania’s action, the principle that kindred peoples desiring to be united 
should he united. Roumania's declaration of war was naturally warmly 
applauded by the Allies. It was followed immediately by a Roumanian 
invasion ol Transylvania, which achieved very considerable successes. 

But the Germans were resolved to prevent Ibis threatened mutilation 
of their ally and also this threatened cutting of the connection between 
the Central Powers and Turkey. Roumanian success, if Rottmut* 
unimpeded, would widen out into the Ballcans and imperil “■“taered 
the famous “corridor” through Bulgaria and Servia. The German 
General Staff determined, therefore, to strike with all the force at its com- 
mand, to deal a bbw that diould be both swift and memorable. Two 
large armies composed of Germans, Austrians, and Bulgarians, and under 
the command of Palkenliayn and Mackensen, were sent against Rou- 
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niiinia. They I'lmiiucred Uic simUinn jinrl iif Uw willi wim- 

paralivu caic and entered Bucharest, tlie capital, oil December b, WliaL 
the provisional seat of Roumanian government. Peace was not con- 
cluded until much later, but meanwhile tlic Central Powers controlled 
most of the territory of Roumania, and exploited its rich resources in 
wheat and oil. The corridor to Constantinople was widened rather 
than cut. From this time forth the German ambition to create a Middle 
Europe, dominated by Germany, became more and more pronounced 
and more and more inshtent. 

The Roumanian disaster was due to the immense superiority of 
German resources, equipment and generalship; also to the mistakes of 
Roumania. One of these mistakes was the lateness of her decision to 
enter the war. None of the Allies was in a position to help her, except 
Russia. Had Roumania declared war in June at the moment of Bru- 
siloff’s great victories, the outcome might have been very different. 
As it was slie declared it when Brusiloff’s drive had been brought to a 
standstill. This was but one more proof of the fact llial the Albcs must 
bring about a closer adjustment of their efforts, it they were to win. 

One more state eiitei-ed Uie European War in loth, Portugal. On 
Februoiy 23, Portugal seized the German shii>s in her harliors, cluiining 
Portugal shortage of tonnage ci'catod by (iernmny’s sul>- 

entnathe marine campaign jusliflod ihc actioii, Wlwreupon Germany 
'declared war upon her, March 9. A lew days later it was 
officially announced by the Portuguese mimslcr to lire United Silates that 
“Portugal is drawn into the war as a result of her long-standing alliance 
with England, an alliance that has withstood unbroken the sltain of five 
hundred years.” This, it is curious to note, is a reference to a treaty 
signed in London on June 16, 1373, by which each country pledged itself 
to asast the other in case of war, a treaty quite as legitimate as that of 
the Triple Alliance, much more venerable, and far less injurious to the 
welfare of Europe. During all these centuries the Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance has continued, frequently reaffirmed, the friendship it was 
designed to bring about still exists, the treaty concluded in 1373 has been 
broken by neifher party and is sUE conadered in force. Portugal 
participated in the war by sending an army to France and by aiding 
England in Africa. 

The year :9i6 witnessed also a great naval engagement between Eng- 
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land and Germany, the BaUle o( Jutland. KiiRLaud had sivon since the 
outbreak of lire war remarkable evidence of her might up>on the ocean. 
The inolaliziil ion of her (Icct in (he opening days was quite as of 

noteworthy in its way a.s the mobilization of the Gorman the British 
army, and as the latter entered forthwith upon a career of 
victory, so also did the former. Tlic pressure of the British navy began 
at once to he felt where it was intended it should be, in Gernuiny. A 
blockade of the German coast was establidred at the very outset, which 
was destined to be made steadily more effective. Germany’s merchant 
shipping was swept from the ocean, the vast fabric of her sea-borne com- 
merce collapsed. The British fleet prevented Germany from importing 
such essentials as foodstuffs, petroleum, cotton, coffee, rubber, zinc, tin, 
so necessary in the work of war. The blockade was not perfect, as now 
and then a German raider could get through, sure, however, in the end, 
to be hunted down. But the attention of the world, the attention 
even of England herself, was not riveted upon this incessant naval war 
as it was upon the military operations on land. One reason for this was 
that the naval war was silent and miseen, although its effects were most 
important. Another was that the war on land was biUcrly contested 
and gave rise to numberless incidents, was a tense, critical and doubtful 
slnigglo, wliilc llie war on the sea wa.s, generally spcoldng, devoid of 
incident. England’s command of her dement was never in doubt, and 
was even challenged only infrequently. Submarines could and did do 
occasional damage, even ia one iuslancc sinking tluee English war 
vessels, and there had been two or Ihrce sea fights between small fractions 
of the fleets, Germany winning a victory in the early days off Chill, 
England a far more significant one subsequently off the Falkland 
Islands. These events were, however, of minor importance. But the 
main German fleet stuck tightly to its base, the harbor of Kiel, and the 
unremitting, perpetual stress of the blockade offered no sensations to a 
world which was surfeited with them as a result of the land warfare. 

But on May 31, igi6, the German High Seas fleet, commanded by 
Admiral von Scheer, steamed forth, and skirted up the western coast of 
Denmark. Sighted by the British scouts under Admiral Beatty, about 
3.30 in the afternoon, an engagement immediately began, the main 
British squadron, under Admiral Jellicoe, coming up only of 
later. The battle continued for several hours until darkness JuBani 
came on, between eight and nine. It was the greatest naval battle since 
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Trafalgar and, in tlic alreugth and iwvver of llu‘ unils t'ligiiged, mi- 
dnubtedly the greatcsl in all history. The result wjis inconeliisive. 
Both sides lost important sliips but both claimed to lie victorious, That 
the real victor, however, was England was pmved by the fact that die 
German fleet was obliged to return to Kiel aiul did not again emerge from 
that refuge. Britannia still ruled the wave, and it was e.'tlrcmely for- 
tunate for the safety of democracy in England, France, Italy, and the 
United States, and for liberty ever3fwhcre, that she did. 

Had England rendered no other service tlran this of making the 
seas safe for freedom and dangerous for despotism, the debt of humanity 
to her would be incalculable. But she was doing far more than this. 
The utterances of her statesmen, like those of France, from the first 
of August, 1914, defined the issues at stake, and set forth adequately 
the appalling gravity of the crisis. Not only were those utterances 
profoundly educative but they were veritable trumpet blasts, summon- 
ing to action, action, action, in the interest of all tliat men in Wefitern 
Europe and hi America had long hdd most precious. In the darkest 
hours, and Uietc were many such during llurse first three years, there 
was no faltering in high places, no talk of compromise of right with 
wrong, no weakening of resolution, no abatement of demand that tills 
world be made safe for civiliacd men. It must never be forgotten that 
the leaders of France and England, and the nations I hoy ropresontod, 
were constant and valorous defenders of the New World, as of the Old, 
that it was their heroism and their immeasuridfle spirit of sacrifice 
that barred the way of a vulgar and conscienceless tyrant toward uni- 
versal domination. Never did men die in a holier cause. And they 
died in enormous numbers, literally by the million. 

ENTRANCE OF THE UNITED STATES INTO THE WAR 

la such a contest as that the United States belonged, body and soul. 
If she was to preserve a shred of self-respect, if she was to maintain 
Ametici inviolate the honor of the American name, if she was to 
and the war safeguard the elementary rights of American citizens, 
if she was bound in any sense to be her brother’s helper in the 
defense of freedom in the world, then she must take her stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with the hosts of freemen in Europe who were ^ving 
and had long been giving the last full measure of devotion to that cause, 
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then sIk- imiil ■'[(I'liil lici niimhimtl iinil lii'r woiillli fvi'dy iiiid wilhoul 
n)m))l!ii!ili ‘I'' iiiul I'.nj'liUHl iiii<l Itclgiuni ami Servia had 

done. 

Kruiii very early in Uie war theiv were Aineriains wlio endeavored 
lo arouse their rounlry to a seiibc of its clanger and its duty, to persuade 
it to prepare, to fire i1 with the resolve lo keep lire nation’s ’sruldieon 
clean. Among those who, by their quick and intelligent appreciation 
of the situation, by their courage and activity, rendered invaluable 
service in the campaign of national education were Ex-President Roose- 
velt and General Leonard Wood. 

From August, 1914, to April, 1917, America passed through a 
painful, humiliating, and dangerous experience. Her declaratbn of 
war was the expression of the wisdom she distilled from that experi- 
ence. Her entrance into the war was the most important event of the 
year 1917, though not immediately the most important, for the col- 
lapse of Russia, occurring uLso in that year, had a quicker and more 
direct bearing upon the military situation. But in the end, if America 
kept the faith, she could Up the scales decisively. 

We enlcird ihc war, filially, Iwcausc Germany forced us in, be- 
cause she rendered il absoUilely impossible for us lo stay out unless 
we were llie nmsl craven anil pigeoti-hcaided people on the earth. 
Anyone who eouiiteil on llud being the case was enlertaitiing a notion 
for winch be eoulil certainly die no evidence in our previous 
history. 

How did Germany force us into this war? What specific things 
did she do lhal could be answered in the end in one way and one way 
only? 

The record is a long one, of offenses to the moral, tire intellectual, 
llie spiritual, the material interests of America. First, the wanton 
attack upon Serbia, a small state, by Iwo bullies, Austria and Germany, 
and the flouting of all suggestions of arbitraUon or attempts to settle 
international difficulties peacefully, methods in which America believed, 
as had been shown by her own repeated use of them, and Setnan 
by her enthusiastic support of the efforts of the two Hague 
Conferences to perfect those methods and to win general adhesion lo 
them. Second, the invasion of Belgium and the martyrdom of that 
country, amid nameless indigniUes and inhumaniUes. The indigna- 
tion of America was spontaneous, widespread, and intense, nor has 
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il hhown any tendency to abate from that day to this. The senti- 
ment of liorroi, thus needlessly aroused, coupled witli adniiralion for 
the brave resistance of the Belgiiins and sympatliy for their sufferings, 
contributed powerfully to the creation of that slate of mind which 
finally gained expression on April 6, 1917. 

But the conquest and the inhuman treatment of Beigium was no 
direct infringement of our rights. The national mdignation was pro. 
foundly stirred, the national sympathy aroused, but neither the sov- 
ereignty of the government nor the persons or property of the citizens 
of the United States were affected. These were, however, not long to 
aenmui plots immune from attack. German and Austrian offi- 

cials, accredited to our government and enjoying the 
hospitality of our country, proceeded to use their positions here for the 
purpose of damaging Germany’s enemies. They fomented strikes among 
American munition workers and seamen; they caused bombs to be placed 
on ships carrying munitions of war; they plotted incendiary fires, and 
conspired to bring about the destruction of ships and factories. In 1915 
the ambassador of Austria-Hungary, Uumba, and the Gorman military 
and naval attachds, Papen and Boy-Ed, wore caught in such aclivilics, 
and were forced to leave the country. Under the supervision of Papon 
a regular ofEco was maintained to procure fraudulent passixtrls, by 
lying and by forgery, for German reservists. American territory was 
used as a base of supplies, and military cnlctprises against Canada ami 
against India were hatched by Germans on American soil. These 
German plots were in gross defiance of our position as a neutral and of 
our soveragnty as an independent nation. The German Embassy in 
Washington was a nest of scoundrels, plotting arson, and murder also, 
since the incendiary fires and explomons cost many innocent lives. 

While the diplomatic representatives of Germany were engaged in 
plotting criminal enterprises against Americans at home, the German 
Gtisua BBb- government itself had embarked upon a course of procedure 
mume policy inevitably ended in the destruction of American lives 
and property on the high seas. In February, 1915, Germany proclaimed 
the waters around the British Ito “a war zone” and announced that 
enemy ships found within that zone would be sunk without warning. 
Neutrals were expected to keep their ships and citizens out of this area. 
If they did not, the responsibility for what might happen would be theirs, 
not Germany’s. 
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Such wiia the amiouiiccmi'iU of Gi>i'raany’a sulmiiirinc policy, a 
policy lliiiL was I0 have more momenlous consequences Hum its auihors 
imagincil. A submarine is a war vessel and as such has a pertccl right 
to attack an enemy war vessel without warning and sink her it she can. 
But neither a submarine nor any other war vessel has any right, under 
international law, to sink a merchantman belonging to the enemy or 
belonging to a neutral, except under certain conditions, and one ot the 
conditions is that the persons on board, crow and passengers, shall be 
removed to the ship attacking or their lives otherwise absolutely safe- 
guarded. 

President Wilson, six days after the German proclamation, dis- 
patched a note to Germany amiouncing that the United States would 
hold the German government to “a strict accountability” should any 
American ships be sunk or American lives lost, and that the United 
States would take all steps necessary “to safeguard American lives 
and property and to secure to American citizens the full enjoyment of 
their acknowledged rights on the higli seas.” 

To Ihis the German government replied that neutral vessels en- 
tering the war zone “will themselves bear the responsibility lor any 
unfortuiuUe aa'idents thal may (X’cur. Germany disclaims all respon- 
sibilily lot such accidents and Lhdr consequences.” This was a clear 
announcement that not only did she proiiosc to sink enemy merchant- 
men, but neutral merchaulmen as well, were they found within Ihe 
proliihited zone, without removing the passengers to saicty or even 
giving them the warning nccassury to enalile them to lake to the life- 
boats, which, on the high seas, would tliemsclves not ho places ot safety 
but which at least might perhaps give some chance for life. 

On March sS, a British steamer, the Falaba, was torpedoed and one 
American was drowned. On May i, on American ship, the Gulf light, 
was torpedoed without warning, The vessel managed to nefotetw 
remain afloat and was later (owed into port, but the captain 
died of heart failure caused by the shock, and two of the crew who 
jumped overboard were drowned. The government of the United States 
began at once to investigate the case, as here apparently were all the 
elements calling for strict accountability. But before the investigation 
was completed, indeed before a week had passed, the case tos over- 
shadowed by another, the sinking of the Lusitania. 

Germany’s ruthless submarine campaign, in force since February, 
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hull roMilli’il liy the livsl of Miiy in llii- sinking iif wvt si>,ly nicrdiiinl 
kilui)s in llu' wnr /iniu', hnvral tif Ihcni lid<>nf;in(; tn lU'Ulnil iiiiliniis, witli 
alobs ol ii))oul two luiiulrwl anil hlly livas., all nt llu‘ni tlic lives nt mm- 
combalaiUs, Germany had ilcUlx;ralely adoirloil a ixilii-y that involved 
the killing ol as many nonvombalanls, Mlhcrto protevlod by inter- 
national law and the usages of warfare among civilized nalions, ius might 
be necessary to enable her to achieve her cntLs. What she had done on 
land to hundreds and thousands of ireaceful, unarmed, non-fighling 
people in Belgium and Franco she was now ready and resolved to do 
on the sea. But while she was torpedoing many vessels, yet England’s 
commerce went on as before, thousands of ships entering and clear- 
ing British ports, and Great Britain was transporting an army to 
France without the loss of a single man. As the German people had 
been told that the submarines would quickly bring England to her 
knees and as they were not doing so, something spectacular and sen- 
sational must bo achieved to justEy the promises and expectations, and 
to silence criticism or discouragement at home. Comsequenlly, the 
largest trans-Atlantic British liner still in service was selected for de- 
struction. The world, it was Iwlievcd, would then lake notice ami 
people would think twice before ontcriug the war zone. On May 7, the 
The iuaitaiiia torpcdocd twicc without vmiiiiiig anil sank in 

less than twenty minutes. Nearly twelve hundred men, 
women, and children were drowned, among them over a hundred Ameri- 
cans, This cold-blooded, deliberate murder of innoecnl mmcombalanta 
was the most brilliant achievemenl of Germany's submarine campaign 
and was celebrated with entimsiasm in Germany as a great “victory.” 
The test of the world regarded it os boUi barbarous and cowardly. The 
indignation of Americans at this murder of Americans was universal and 
intense. When, three years later, American soldiers in France went 
over the top, in the campaign of igi8, shouting “LifsUania" at their 
foes, they were but expressing the deep-seated indignation of an out- 
raged people, an indignation and resentment which time had done 
nothing to assuage. 

On May 13, President Wilson dispalclied a message to Germany 
denouncing this act as a gross violation of international law, demanding 
that Germany disavow it and make reparation as "far as reparation is 
possible,” and declaring that the government of the United Stales would 
not “omit any word or any act necessary to the performance of its 
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sat'ivd duly of niiiinliiining the rights of (lie Uniled Slides unci its 
dtizras mid of siifegmirding their free exercise and cnjoynicnt.” 

Germmiy replied on May 38, evading the main issues of the Ameri- 
can note and making many assertions that were quickly proved to be 
lies. A correspondenee ensued between the two governments, in which 
the President repeated his demand for disavowal and all possible repa- 
ration. In the end Germany offered to pay for the lives lost but refused 
to admit that the sinking of the ship was illegal. No agreement was 
reached between the two nations. No action, however, was taken. 

All through 1915, torpedoing of ve^cls continued, and several Ameri- 
cans wore drowned. The government steadily asserted our rights, 
the German government evading the fundamental principles involved, 
trying to confuse the issue by raising irrelevant points. 

On March 54, 1916, occurred another major event in this campaign 
of indiscriminate murder of innocent noncomhntants, namely the torpedo- 
ing without warning of an English ship, the Sussex, while The Susnx 
crossing 1 he English Channel. Two Americans were injured ““ 
and about seventy others, who were on board, were cndangei'cd. Presi- 
denl Wilson again proleslcd and declared the Gnitcd Slates could “have 
no choice I ml lo sever diplomat ic relations with the German Empire al- 
together,'’ unless the German goverimient “should now immcdialcly 
declare and elTecl an abandomncnl of its present melhoils of suljmarine 
warfare against jrassenger and freight- canying vessels.” Finally, on 
May 4, Germany agreed that henceforlh merchant vessels should not bo 
sunk withmil warning and wilhoul saving human lives, unless these ships 
should altcmpl (0 escape or oiler n-sistance. But she appended a con- 
dition, namely that the United .SlalCH should compel Great Britain 
to observe international law, If the United States should not succeed, 
then Germany “must reserve lo itself complete liljcrty of decision," 

President Wilson accepted the promise and repudiated tlie con- 
dition on the ground that our plain rights could not be made contingent 
by Germany upon what any other power should or should not do. To 
this note Germany sent no reply. 

That tlie promise was entirely insincere, that it was the intention 
to keep it only as long as it should be convenient, that ruthless submarine 
warfare was to be resumed whenever it seemed likely to be successful, 
was admitted later by the German Chancellor, Bethmann-HoUweg, 
Sinkings continued to occur from time to time throughout 1916, and 
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fuvjUy, on January 31, 1017, t-lw mask of IiypocrLsy luirl dniJicily was 
tlu-own aside autl a policy ol unrest riclcd and nitliless sulmiarinc war- 
Dniestrictod I'rofltu’racfl- flcrmany announced that bcRinning 

autaariae Ulc next day, February i, she would ])revent "in 11 zone 
around Great Britain, France and Italy, and in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, all navigation, that ol neutrals included. ... All ships 
met within that zone will be sunk.” The insulting concession was nmde 
that one American passenger ship pet week might go to England, if it 
were first painted in stripes, the breadth of which was indicated, and if 
it carefully followed a route laid down by Germany. “ Give us two months 
of this kind of warfare,” said die German Foreign Secretary, Zimmer- 
marni, to Ambassador Gerard, on January 31, “and we shall end the war 
and make peace within three months.” 

There was only one answer possible to such a note as this, unless 
the people of the United States were willmg to hold theur rights and 
liberties subject to the pleasure and interest of Germany. On Febru- 
ary 3 the President severed diplomatic relations with Germany, re- 
called our ambassador and dismissed von Bernstorfl. Toward the end 
of the month Secretary Eansing made public, an intercepted dispatch 
from the German Foreign Secretary, Zimmmnmin, to the German 
Minister to Mexico, instructing him to propose an alliance with Mexico 
and Japan and war upon the United States, Mc.xico’s reward to be (he 
acquisition ol the Slates of Tcxa.s, New Mexico, and Arizona, In 
other words lire United States was to Ite dismembered. 

When, on April 2 , 1917, President Wilson appcaixsi before Congress 
and in an address, which was a scathing arraignment of Germany before 

V iJic world, lecoramendcd a declaration of war against this 
War Detwean ,, , . ,,, i. i i i i . » 

Germany and natural ioc to liberty he had a predesUned and entliu- 

siastic response, for he was but expressing tlie wi8hc,s of the 

American people, who did not intend to Imve war made 

upon them indefinitely without their hitting back at the aggressor with 

all tlie force at their command, and who were resolved to share in the 

enterprise of saving the world from Prussian domination, or, in the words 

of the President, “to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the 

life of the world, as against selfish and autocratic power” and “to make 

the world safe for democracy.” On April 6, Congress passed a resolution 

to the effect “that the slate of war between the United States and the 

Imperial German Government which has thus been thrust upon the 
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United Stales is licniliy fcirmally declarcsl," and it shortly proceeded to 
jjass a scries ol imiiorlant military, liiiandal, iuid economic measures 
designed lo enable the country to play a worthy part in the great struggle, 
The United States did not declare war upon Austria-Hungary until 
December 7, nor did it then or later declare war upon Bulgaria and 
Turkey, With the two latter diplomatic relations only were broken. 

Thus a war, begun with incredible lightness ol heart by Austria-, 
Hungary and Germany upon the banks of the Danube, had expanded to 
include not only most of Europe, but Asia and Africa and now all of 
North America. Canada had been in the war since its beginning and 
had greatly distinguished herself on many fields. Now came the United 
States, unprepared, save for her navy, which at once began to prove its 
mettle and its value to our allies, but potentially an immense otiiar states 
addition to the fighting ranks, should its enormous and 
varied i-esourccs he developed and properly applied. The entrance of 
the United States into the war was followed by the entrance of the 
republics of Cuba and Panama on the lolbwing day (April 7), In June, 
19x7, King Constantine of Greece wa.s deposed and Greece joined the 
Allies July 2 . Hiiuii dwlarcd war on Germany July 22, Liberia on August 
4, China on August ri| , Brasil on Oclolror 26, and in the same year several 
(’onlrtvl iinrl South American slates broke oft diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 

Of more Immediate and direct mllucnce upon Uie course of the war 
than tills intervention of the United States, which could only make 
itself grcally felt after a period of prcimration, was a scries ol far-reaching 
and startling occurrences in another quarter. 

REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 

Tire most important event of 1917 was Uie collapse of Russia and 
its withdrawal from the war, Tliis meant an enormous increase of 
Germany’s power and at the same lime imposed a new and mighty 
burden upon the Allies, a burden which threatened to be loo great for 
them to bear. 

Russia had been badly defeated by Hindenhurg in 1915, and Bru- 
alofi’s campaign of 1916, after important initial successes, had been 
brought to a standstill. The result of these events was to Ovsifliiow 
arouse criticism of the government. The belief spread that 
the old familiar “dark forces” were in control once more, that they were 
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cmirl was pni-di'i'iiutn, llial llu- ('/nr was nn'ililalin|{ a M'lwrali' pcari' 
with Germany. Chargr.s nt moiimiH'li'iu'e aiul ilUiimesly were made 
against certain officials, The leading meniliers of the Duma demanded 
that a ivsponsihle ininLstiy he crealod, a demand supported liy llie army 
and the people, and that radical dumges he made in the government in 
the direction of greater efficiency, such as were being made in France and 
England, in February too,ooo workingmen went on strike in Petto- 
grad, and 25,000 in Moscow. An acute food crisis developed and law- 
less raids on bakeries occurred. When ordered to fu-c on the mobs some 
of the soldiers refused to do so, an ominous sign. On March 1 1 the Czar 
dissolved the Duma, wishing to gel rid of it. But the Duma refused 
to dissolve. A revolution was in full swing. There was considerable 
street fighting, the police being the particular objects of popular wrath, 
^.evolutionary hands captured some important buildings and seized 
the Prime Minister GoUtzin, and a former Prime Minister Stunner, 
under suspicion as being involved in pro-Cicmian intrigues. The 
Duma now effected a coup (VHal, voling to estahlLsh a Provisional 
Government. The Czar was informed of Ibis change ami required to 
abdicate. Tltis he <lid on March ij. 'Pirns eiuled the reign of Nicho- 
ks II, the last of the Romanoffs, a family which luid ruled in Russia (or 
throe hundred years and mote. 

The Provisional Government wim a coalition representing the three 
diflerent parties which had hiul most to do with bringing alsiut this aur- 
Pto'risionui prising change. Prince Lvoil, the head of the ministry, 
Govtnunaiit represented the huancss men and landowners of a liberal 
type, Paul Milyulcoff, Minister of Foreign Aifairs, long as.sucialcd with 
Russian reform 'movements, represented the Constitulional Democratic 
party, and Kerensky represented the third group, namely lire soldiers 
and worldngmen. Kerensky was a Revolutionary Socialist, sympathetic 
with the popular demand for a jusler division of the land in the intereal 
of the agricultural masses. The ministry proceeded to give hack to 
rinland her constitution, to promise self-government and unity to Poland, 
to endow the Jews with equal political, civil and military ri^ls. On 
March 31 it abolished the death penalty. A general amnesty was pro- 
claimed and exiles, in large numbers returned from Siberia and were 
greeted vnth frenzied enthusiasm. The public mood was optimistic and 
excited. 
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Rcvolulions once sua'easful are dilRcult to arrest and have a way 
of passing rapidly through several stages, each more radical than its 
predecessor. The Russian Revolution formed no exception to tins 
rule, but rather illustrated it afresh. The perioil of reasoned liberalism, 
of rational and ordered reform, did not Ijihl long. The Socialists entered 
aggressively upon the scone, organizing smmis or councils of worldngmen 
Rise of the and soldiers. These soviets, particularly the one in J?ctro- 
miets began to oppose the Provisional Government as much 

as they dared and to impose their views. In regard to the war the Lvoff 
ministry declared that free Russia did not aspire to dominate other 
countries or to get their territory but Ihal it would not allow its own 
country to come out of the war weakened or humiliated. On May 2 it 
announced to the Allies that Russia would continue in the war until a 
complete victory was achieved. The Petrograd Council or Soviet, on 
the other hand, was in favor of a general peace to be secured by the 
workers of all lands, and asserted that the war had been begun and was 
being carried on in the interest of kings and cajntalisls. Tlic Council was 
powerful as representing the capital and was slriving hard lo dominate 
the Provisional Governraent. On May 16 Milyukoff, (he able Korcign 
Minister, was forced out of the Oovemraenl on the ground thivl he was 
an imperialist, he having exproased llie liope that Ru.ssia would ne([uir« 
Constantinople. A Socialist was apixiintcd In his place and Kerensky 
now became Minister of War. This reorganized ministry wiw against 
a separate peace. 

Kerensky soon became the dominant personality in the government. 
As Minister of War he endeavored to check the demoralization whicli 
was malting serious inroads into the army. Discipline was di-sappoaring, 
acts of disobedience, if not actual mutiny, were occurring at various 
points. Kerensky succeeded for a while in checking this alarming 
disorganization and even in arousing the army in Galicia to begin a new 
‘'drive" which made an advance of ten miles, only to bo brought lo a 
standstill by renewed mutinies, so that all Uiat had been gained was 
lost (July, 1917). 

On July 22 Kerensky became head of the Provisional Government 
and remained such, until he and Ms colleagues were overthrown, on 
Keiwisky November 7, by the Bolsheviki of Petrograd. Kerensky 
was a Socialist and was strongly opposed to a separate peace 
with Germany, but was in favor of a revision of peace terms by the Allies, 



in the direction ol the formula, “no annexations, no iiKlemnities.” The 
breakdown of discipline in the array amlinued to increase portentously. 
During the retreat in Galicia, generals found that they were obliged to 
discuss their orders with numerous committees of soldiers, and to secure 
their consent, before those orders could be executed. Officers were in 
some cases shot by their soldiers. Large numbers of troops retreated 
witliout making any resistance, so thoroughly pacifistic had they become 
as a result of the Socialistic propaganda earned on among them. Keren- 
sky publicly characterized these acts as shameful and labored incessantly 
and with extraordinary energy to stop the growing anarcliy and to restore 
the army as a fighting force, necessary even for the defense of tlie country, 
for the country was again threatened. His efforts were unavailing 
and conditions steadily grew worse. The Germans took the important 
city of Riga on September 2, with practically no opposition. The shame 
and impotence of a great state were being demonstrated every day anew. 

Tliat sliamc and that impotence were illustrated in perfection by 
the policy and conduct of die new rulers of Russia, the Bolshcviki, 
who succeeded in ovurlhiwing Kerensky on November 7, Boiaha- 
and in seizing the govurumenl, under the leadership of riw »oije 
Lonino and Trotzky. Several of Ihc ministers were arrested, 
and army heiukiuarlein were eapturixl. Kerunslcy managed to escape, 
and was not heard of again for several months, when he finally appciired 
in bondon. Leniiie beenme I’rirae Minislcr and Trolzky Minister of 
Torcign Affairs, 

The new government amumneed its policy at once; an immediate 
democratic peace, the amlisi'ation of all lauded pmperty, the I'ccognition 
of the supreme authority of the soviets or workingmen's and soldiers' 
councils, the election of a constitutional convention. Tlie BoLsheviki 
revealed themselves adcciualoly, though not completely, in these de- 
mands. They were e,xtromc Socialists, resolved to effect a Socialistic 
revolution at once. They were unwilling to fight Germans or Austrians. 
They were willing to light their own fellow-citizens for the purpose of 
robbing them of their properly. They cared nothing about national 
honor. "Honor” was not a word in their vocabulary; it was only 
a conception of hypocritical capitalists interested solely in feathering 
their own nests and exploiting the downtrodden. The Bolsheviki 
cared nothing for the good faith of Russia, for they wished and intended 
to desert Russia’s allies and to make a separate peace with her enemies 
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despile the fad that Rusaiii htul sigiwla treaty jiromwiij); nut to make 
a separate peace. Their moral standards were not above conswlerinf; a 
treaty a scrap ol paper, were not, therefore, siijterior to lire .standards of 
the Germans, in whose pay they were iUTused of being and i)rohably 
were. As destroyers of a great nation, as artists in anarchy, as rutlilesis 
murderers of fellow-Russians, they were a great siieress. 

It was evident that with such men in power Russia's i)artiripalion 
in the war- was over and that the burden imposed upon the Western 
Allies would be far greater than ever. The Bolshcviki immediately 
started peace negotiations with the Germans, concluding with them an 
armistice at Brcst-Litovsk(Decembetis), where three months later they 
supinely signed what were probably the most disgraceful and disaslroiis 
treaties known in the history of any Etmopcan nation. 

The Russian Revolution and the rise of the Bolshcviki brought about 
the rapid disintegration, not only of the Russian people, but of the Rus- 
Dlstategni- tectorial entity, h’inlaml declared its 

tionoi independence. The Ukraine, mt immense region in the 

Hussia south, did the same. Siberia later followed suit. The Ger- 

mans had control of Roland, Lithuania and live Baltic I’rovinces and 
consequently declarations of indupcndonce weru not in order tlicra. 
General Kaledin, the leiuler of the Cnssacks, derlared war upon ihc 
Bolshcviki in the name of the safely of the rmmliy. None of Russia’s 
Allies and none of the neutral states recognised I he Bolshevlkl as the 
lawful government of Russia. Tluit honor was toscrverl tor the. Germans 
and Austrians and Turks. 

In December the Constituent A.ssennhly, called hy (he Bolshcviki, 
met in Pelrograd. Not proving satisfactory lo the latter at its first 
session they sent a body ol sailors into the chamber to disj)cr.se it. That 
ended the Constituent Assembly and gave a further illustration of the 
meaning of the Bolshevik formula about the self-determination of 
peoples. 

The revolution in Russia in its immediate eliccts aaid the inter- 
vention of the United States in its possible ultimate effects were 
the two most outstanding events in Qie history of 1917. But, also, 
during that year military events of importance occurred. The eastern 
front saw comparatively little activity as, after the Russian Revolution, 
the Germans were content to watch the development of affairs in that 
aumtty and in Uie main merely lo guard Uie positions they had gained 
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ill kusM.i .itiil Kiiiiiiiiiiliil, iiuilwlily in llu‘i‘X]K'i.‘l!itioiu)f shortly imiinsiiif' 
[icaci' upon ihiiso lonnirii's and Ihen Iji'ingnlilo In willidraw thdr liMops 
from thoin anil llirnw (lii;m with dodsivc force upon the western front. 

Till.; WAR IN 1!I17 

In the early mnnlha of 11)17 tlie elTccts of the Battle of the Somme 
of till' previous year were shown to he more important than had been 
supposed, for when the Hnulish and the French renewed oennanre- 
tbeir campaign in tlic same region they encountered a treat and 
weakened resistance, the enemy withdrawing before them, 

Then ensued, in hlarch and April, a retreat of the Germans to the famous 
“Ilindcnburg Line,” called by their leaders a “strategical retreat.” 
The Gennans retired along a hundred-mile front, from Arras to lie 
neighborhood of Noyoii, evacuating more tlian a thousand square miles 
of French territory which had formerly contained over three hundred 
towns and villages. But, comiicUcd to abandon this territory, they 
committed deeds which added a new hideousness to the name of German. 
They devastated the country us no country in Europe had ever been 
dcvaslalcd licfore, and fliey did it with scientific thoroughness and 
wiuitmi satistuclion. France recowrw! only a scene of indescribable 
desolation. Buildings, pulilic and private, .schools and churches, works 
of art, hisloriuil mmuuucnts mid priceless liisUirical records were rutli- 
Icssiy dcslroyod; private homes were stripped clean of furnitiuc which 
was carted away by Lhe Germans, wells were filled with dung, orchards 
were cut down, roads tmd bridges and nvilways were blown up. If they 
must relive the Gormans were rcsolvctl to leave a region, hitherto one 
of the most Ectlile in Fituicc, ruined and blasted for years and even lor 
decades to come. An eye-witness wrote ns follows: "With field glasses 
1 could SCO tar on either side of cveiy road for miles and mUes; every 
farm is burned, fields destroyed, every garden and every hush uprooted, 
every tree sawed off close to Lhe Ijottom. It was a terrible sight and 
seemed almost worse than the destruction of men. Those thousands of 
trees prone upon tlie earth, their branches waving in the wind, seemed 
undergoing agonies before our eyes.” 

Other events on the western front in 1917 were: the Battle of Arras, 
fought by the British, from April to June, and in the course 
of which the Canadians distinguished themselves at Vimy 
Ridge; the long-drawn-out Battle of the Aisne, fought by the French 
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fnim April Lu November, famous lor the (iKhliug about the Chmin ties 
Daim; the Britisli offensive in Flaiuleih, from July to December, whicli 
yielded Vasscbcndaele Ridi>o and other jHisilums; Uie Rattle of Cambrai, 
in November and December, in wliich the Wernuins were compelled lo 
retire several niQcs on a front of twenty miles. 

But while on the French front the Allies made considerable gaiits, in 
another region they sustained a serious reverse, in Italy. The Italians 
Ittly imaded seized Gorizia in 1916 and in the .summer of 1917 they 
carried on a very successful offensive along the Isonzo and 
the Carso Plateau. But with the breakdown of Russia and the spread of 
padfism in the Russian armies the Germans were able lo send large bodies 
of troops and a great quantity of heavy artillery to tlie aid of their ally, 
Austria. On October 28, 1917, the Austro-German army seized Gorizia; 
on the 30th Ddine fell; a rapid retreat of the Italians followed to the 
Tagliaincnto. The Germans announced that tlicy had captured 180,000 
prisoners and 1500 guns. The Tagliaincnto could not be held and the 
TiePtove Italians were driven back lo the Piave. For days the Allied 
world held its breath, fearing llial whiit had happened to 
Sorviain 1913, to Roumania in 1916, was now in 1917 lo happen to Italy, 
and that she would be conquered and climinaled from the war. But the 
Piave licld and the attempts of the Ccntnil Powent to oulllank it in the 
mountains to the north of Venclia, along the Asiago Plateau and otlicr 
ridges, failed. There the invasion was halted. French and English 
troops were rushed to the aid of Italy and their arrival greatly helped 
and encouraged Ihe Italians. But the world had had a bad shock and 
was apprehensive still, lest the Italian line should be broken. The Ge^ 
mans announced that the campaign bad netted tlicm 300,000 prisoners 
and nearly 3000 guns. Whether this was true or not, certain it was lliat 
they had freed Austria of the enemy and that they now themselves 
occupied four tliousand square miles of Italian territory and that they 
were in a position to threaten the richest section of Italy, which contained, 
among other things, tlie great munition plants. 

The Allied gains on the western front and those in Asia, which will 
be referred lo later, were but a slight comfort in view of the Russian 
and Italian disasters. The year ended in gloom in tire Allied camp. 
But there was at least some satisfaction lo be derived from the fact 
that Venice had not been taken, and that that matchless creation of art 
had not been destroyed by the barbarism of the enemy as had the 
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incomparable euthcdriil of Rheims, the raasLorpieco of Gothic arclii- 
tccUire, the living emhoclinicnl of French history, whose every stone 
spoke of long lines of kings - and of Joan of Arc. 

'I'he year iyi7, therefore, closed in gloom. The collapse of Russia, the 
disaster in Italy, were more alarming in their possible, if not probable, 
consequences than the scattered and costly gains of the Allies on the 



western front and the entrance of America into the war, perhaps toe 
late to be of much help, were reassuring, In Asia, it is true, the year 
brought some encouragement to the Allies, but how durable or significant 
the successes there would prove to be it was quite impossible to forecast. 
As the Germans had loudly prodaimed their intention to link Berlin 
with Bagdad, and erect a Middle Europe, and to extend it through 
Turkey and the great valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and as 
this meant nothing less than a pointed threat at the British Empire 
in India and Egypt, it was natural and inevitable that England should 
accept the German challenge in that part of the world as she had ac- 
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ccplerl it iu western Kurope anil »n Ihe liiRh seas, t'ansi'iiucally as 
early as iqis iui cxpoililion had boon sent out Irimi Imlia, umlor Ueiieral 
TbsEnglbli Townsliend, to prevent the cousiimiiiulitin of ilie tlermau 
inMesopo- plans. But the expedition failed disiistumsly. After hav- 
ing advanced two hundred miles u]i the Tigris and after 
having seized the city of Kul-cl-Amara, Oeneral Townsliend fnimd him- 
self besieged in tliat place by the Turks and after a lew months, no relief 
having reached him, he was forced to surrender with his entire army, 
about ten thousand men, on April 28, rgrb, after a siege of a hundred 
and forty-three days. Not only was this a serious reverse in itself, hut 
it gravely injured Great Britain’s prestige in the East. Tlicre was 
nothing for her to do but endeavor to repair the damage done. She at 
once organized another expedition on a larger scale and with more careful 
preparation, which she sent into Mesopotamia under General Maude, 
early in 1917. This expedition was successful. Kut-el-Amara was 
recaptured on February 24. and on March 11 tlic British entered Bagdad 
in triumph. Bagdad was not of great strategic importance, hut its 
capture exercised a decided moral elTecl throughout llic world. 

Toward the close of the year the Rrilish achieved other victories over 
the 'I'urks, farther west, in Pakslme. During the earlier years of Ihe 
Capture of war tlio 'LXtrks had seriously menaeeil England's ciinlrol of 
jorusatem ihe Suez Canal and Egypt. 'J'lie hhiglish resolved In elimi- 
nate this danger once for all by sending an army inlo I’nleslinc, under 
General Allenby. This army gradually forced ils way northwatxl, 
captured Jaffa, tire seaport of Jerusalem, in November, and entered 
Jerusalem itself in triumph on Bcccinber 10, 1917. Great was the 
rejoicing throughout the Christian world at this recovery of ils sacred 
dty after seven centuries of Mohammedan control. The achievomenL 
of the mediteval Crusaders was being repeated. Would the new victory 
of the Christian over the Infidel prove ephemeral, as had the earlier one? 

The Germans were not downcast over the turn of events in these 
remote theaters of war. Nor had they any reason to be. On the whole 
they were holding the western front and the eastern front had disap- 
peared under the terrific blows they had delivered to Rusaa and which 
had laid her low. On the sad of December the German Emperor was 
undoubtedly expressing the prevalent German opinion of the general 
situation when he said to the army in France: “The year I9t7 with ils 
great battles has proved that the German people has, in the Lord of 
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Civalioii above, an unconditional and avowed ally on whom it can abso- 
lutely depend. ... If tbe enemy does not want pe.nce, then we must 
bring peace to tbe woild by battering in willr the iron list and shining 
sword tbe doors of those who will not have peace. . . . But our ene- 
mies still hope, with the assistance of new allies, lo defeat you and then 
to destroy forever the world piwilion won l)y tiermany in hard endeavor. 
They wQl not succeed. Trusting in our righteous cause and in out 
strength, we face the year 191S with firm confidence and iron will. 
Therdore, forward with God to fresh deeds and fresh victories!” 

The first of the fresh victories were to be achieved on the diplomatic 
field and were to be supremely satisfactory to die Germans. They 
consisted in the treaties of peace imposed by them upon Russia and 
Roumania, and upon the big fragments of former Russia which had 
declared their independence, rather than i-emain connected with a 
country controlled by the Bolsheviki, namely the Ukraine and Finland. 

The Bolsheviki demanded immediate peace and when they suc- 
ceeded in drivmg Kerensky from power, imd themselves assumed con- 
The Boishe- negotiations to that end. TI1L7 signed an 

tIM Had armistice al Brest-Litovsk, the German army headciuarlers, 
on December 15, 5917. The leading )K'r.simages in the 
ensuing discussions wore KUhlmami tor Germany, CV.ei'nin tor Austria- 
Hungary and Trotsky for RussLo. The ncgoliationa were long and 
frequently stormy. Trotzky urged Uml the peace lie liased iqion the 
principles of “no annexations, no indemnilies." 'Phe Ontral Bowers 
pretended to accept this formula. Their insincerity and duplicity in 
announcing their adhesion to this principle and to that of the right of 
peoples to determine their own allegiance wore shorlly marie apparent. 
They refused to withdraw their troops from the occupied parts of Russia 
and they indicated clearly that their aims were the opposite of their 
professions. At this Trotzky balked and withdrew from the conference 
and the Russian Government announced that it would not sign "an 
annexationist treaty” but at the same time it announced that ths war 
was at an end and it ordered the complete demobilization oil the Russian 
troops on all fronts. 

Germany, however, refused to accept this solution of “no war, but no 
Treaty of peace.” It insisted on a treaty in black and white. As the 
Brest-LitoTsk negotiations had been broken off by the departure of the 
Rusaan ddegates on February 10, the German army immediatdy as- 
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sumi’d till.' iiiTi'iisivc' aivl begun a Iresh invasiim of Rushia, adviuicing tm a 
front of live liumlreil miles luul to williin seventy miles of I’etrograd. 
This speedily brought the Russians to terms and they signed on March 
3, 1918, the Treaty of llrest-Litovsk, the most notorious “annexationist 
treaty” on record. Its in'inclpal provisions were: Russia surrendered 
all claims to Roland, Lithuania, Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia; sire 
also renounced all claims to Finland and the Ukraine and agreed to 
recognize their independence and to make peace with them; she sur- 
rendered Ratum, Erivan and Kars in the Caucasus to Turkey, and she 
promised to cease all revolutionary propaganda in the ceded regions and 
in the countries of the Central Alliance. 

Subsequently and in direct violation of the plain intent of one of 
the articles of the treaty, the promise of a large money indemnity was 
exacted from Russia. 

By this treaty Russia lost an enormous territory, about half a million 
square miles, a tcrritoiy more than twice as large as the German Em- 
pire. Kho lost a population of about 65,000,000, wMch was Dinnember- 
about that of the German Empire. A year or less of Bol- n»nt of 
sheviam had sufliced to undo (ho work of all the Russian 
Emperors from IVler tiro Great to Nicholas [I. So complete a mutila- 
tion of a greivt country Eimnsi hail never seen. Russia was thrust 
back into the condition in which she had been in the seventeenth century 
and which even then was found intolerable. Never in modern times 
has a great power hurrcndcred such vast territories by n single atrolce 
of the pen. Radfism and internationalism hail borne their natural fruit 
with iuio.xpceled swiftness. Gorky, the Russian novelist, and con- 
sidered a radical until the Bolshcviki appeared and gave a new extension 
to that word, has estunated Ural this treaty robbed Russia of 37 per 
cent of her manufacturing industries, 73 per cent of her coal, and 73 
per cent of her iron. 

What the future of the coded territories should be was not indicated 
beyond the statement that "Germany and Austria-Hungary intend to 
decide the future fate of these territories by agreement with their popu- 
lation.” A few weeks later the Central Powers dictated a pitiless treaty 
to Roumania, forcing large cessions of territory and minutely and in- 
geniously squeezing her of her economic resources for their advantage. 

The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk laid bare the soul of modern Germany. 
It proved to all the world that, whatever her professions might be, 
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her greed was unal)ashecl and untcslcained. And Uiis greed was char- 
acteiistic not simply of her rulers, military and civil. AH Germany 
applauded. The same Reichstag which in July, 1917, Imd voted in 
favor of the principle of "no anne-vations, no indemnities” now cntliusi- 
astically ratified the treaty of Brcst-Litov.sk, the Socialists joining in. 
The rest of the world now knew, if it liad not known before, what it 
might expect, it it was forced to pass under die same yoke. Germany 
stood completely unmasked. Her ideal was revealed in all its naked- 
ness. 

Having arranged matters in the east to her satisfaction, and no longer 
threatened or preoccupied in that quarter, Germany now turned practi- 
cally her entire attention to the western front, confident 
that, by concentrated energy of attack, she could at last tho 
conquer there and snatch the victory iriiich had so long 
eluded her and which would end the war. Transferring 
thither her large eastern armies she was confident that now she could 
compel a decision and could force a settlement to her taste. One more 
campaign in France and all would be well. The spring drive was to be 
begun early, the inLcntkm lioing to separate the French and English 
armies and then defeat each in turn swiftly — before the Americans 
should arrive in any such numbers as to be able to inllucnco Uic course 
of events. 

THE WAR TN 11)18 

ITic drive oficncd on March n, rgiS. The mood in which it was 
begun was expressed by tlic Kaiser the day before: “The prize of vic- 
tory,” said he, “must not and will not M us. No soil peace, but one 
conosponding to Germany’s interests.” A month later the German 
financial secretary added an appendant to this Imperial thought when 
he said in the Reichstag on April 23: “We do not yet know the amount 
of the indemnity which we shall wm.” 

This great offensive, the greatest of the war, opened auspiciously and 
for three months proceeded accoteffng to the heart’s desire. It was 
ushered in by the greatest gas attack Europe had ever The Geman 
known; also by a long-distance bombardment of Paris by 
a new gun of greater range Uian any previous gun had possessed. The 
ensuing attack was one of tenific force and was designed to spring the 
French and English armies apart at their point of juncture. The objec- 
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live waij Ainicna, As a mailer of fart llie KiiKlish left was, in the next 
few days, driven back Inward Arras and the ICiiRlish center driven 
beyond tlie Somme. This actually nuide an oiieiiinf;. The En(>lish 
front was broken and a great disaster might have easily resulted, for (lie 
Germans now tried to turn the English right by cavalry, They were 
however, met and checked by Trench cavalry just in the nick of time. 
But between Match sr and Match 28, the Germans made great progress, 
Town after town fell into their hands, Peronne, Bapaume, Ham, Albert 
Noyon, Montdidicr. It was at this critical moment that General 
Pershing placed all tire forces under his command absolutely at the 
disposal of Marshal Foch to be used as he might see fit. Foch liad, so 
great was the danger, the greatest since the Battle of the Marne, been 
appointed Commander-in-Chiof of the Allied Armies on the Western 
Front on March 28. At last the Allies had achieved unity of command. 

After a slight pause the Germans attacked tire English in the north, 
in Flanders at the point where their army and the Portiigucse were 
joined. By April 12 the English had been forced lo make a consider- 
able retreat. It was then that Gcnccai Haig issued a special order lo 
his men which would have discouragcrl and dcmornlii'.ed imni less self- 
reliant and leas fond of the blunt truth, however unpleasant, 'Phis 
utterance of the English commander will remain liisloriei 

'‘Three weeks ago to-day the enemy Ix'gan ]iis lerrilic at lacks against 
us on a fifty-mile front. His objects arc lo separate us from Ihc l''vench, 
Haig's apodal to take the Channel imrls, ami lo destroy the Uritish Army. 

. . . Words fail me to oqircss the admiration which I feel 
for tlie splendid resistance offered by all ranks of our army under the 
most trying circumstances, 

“Many among us are now tired. To those I would say tlial victoiy 
will belong to the side which holds out tlie longest. The French Army 
is moving rapidly and in great force to our support. There is no other 
course open to us but to fight it out. 

“Every position must be held to the last man, There must be no 
retirement. With our backs lo the wall, and believing in the justice 
of our cause, each one of us must fight to the end. The safety of our 
homes and the freedom of mankind depend alike upon the conduct of 
each one of us at this critical moment.” 

The bitterest fighting continued and the British lost imiiortanl 
positions near Ypres, the famous Messes and Wytschaete ridges, and 
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then Miiunt is-cmmel. Hu( French reiiifnrcoinenls ciinie mid the Cler- 
nimis were checked. Ypres still held mil. 

The Gcrmiiiw had .suffered very .severe losses in nuildng these attacks 
and gains. 'I'hey needed time to reorganize their exhausted divisions. 
Apparently, ton, lliere -was a ckangc at tlds moment in their high com- 
miuid, LudendorIT succeeding Hindenburg. Suddenly, on May 27, 
LudendorIT kiuuchcd a new attack in an ime.xpected quarter on a forty- 
mile front, Imm Soissons to Rheims. On the zgtli Soissons fell. Tlie 
Germans advanced rapidly. By May 31 they were at the Marne once 
more after four years. In four days they had taken 45,000 prisoners 
and an enormous amount of ivar material They were held at ChAlcau- 
Thierry on June 2 by French reserves which were rushed to the scene. 
The Germans were within forty miles of Paris and had gained nearly a 
thousand square miles of territory. 

The Americana were lieginniug to count. On June 2 the Marines 
captured Cmitigiiy and two hundred and forty prisoners. Two days 
later they heliiud to chuck the Germans uL Chflleau-Thierry. seiieau 
They also foiled an attack hi Ncuilly Wood, advanced two- 
thii'ils of a mile and took two hundred and seventy prisoners. On 
June f) and 7 they advanced two miles on a front of si.x miles and seized 
Torcliy and Houresches, A little later they occupied Belleau Wood, 
These were details hot useful and auspicious, 

On June y the (Jernians made an attack on a front of twenty 
miles from Montdidicr to Noyon, jircssing the Frencli center lack 
several miles Inil at great cost. Then came a lull. 

On July 15 they liegan their fifth and final drive in this remarkably 
successful camp.'iign. Attacking on a si.xty-mile front cast and west of 
Rheims they pushed forward, crossed the Marne at several points and 
were evidently aiming at Clifllons. They seized Chhteau-Thierry. 

From March 21 to July 18, 1918, the Germans had carried on a 
colossal offensive and had taken many prisoners, much territory and 
enormous booty. They were astride the rivers that lead down to Paris, 
itself not far away. Might not one or two more pushes give them the 
coveted capital of France and seal tlie doom of the Allied cause? 
Elated by four months of victories, which bad brought them nearer 
and nearer the intended prey, inflamed by visions of imminent and 
unparalleled success, they were eager for the final spring. Then all 
would be over and a peace could be imposed upon the West similar to 
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lliiil imiii)hi.'il upon llii' Hast at Urttil-laloviik. 'I'lu' wiirld would nroK- 
nizc its niuhluv, would Iw rc-shapwl am)rdiii(f lo lJol)cni!olleni ulens, 
and would henccforlli receive its marchinj' orders from Uerlin, 

Not many graver moments, if any, liave ever occurred in history, 
The world stood gripped by an intensity of anxiety and apprehension, 
Was America painful, heart-sinking, intolerable. Particularly in America 
"too late"? (]i(j a great and desolating wave of dread and foreboding 
sweep over tlte public mind. Minutes seemed like hours and hours like 
weeks, so racking was the suspense. Had we arrived too late? We had 
been so slow in seeing our duty, in recognizing our responsibility in the 
desperate drama of our times, we had finally entered the war so unpre- 
pared, that it seemed only too likely that we were to pay, and that the 
world was to pay, a grievous price for our lardy perception and decision. 
And would that price include, for us, not only national insecurity, but 
national dishonor and disgrace? The answer to these questions hung 
upon events, and events thus far had not been reassuring, had, on the 
contrary, seemed to be converging toward disaster. ' ' 

We had done much in material ways for the common cause since 
our enuance Into the war. Out navy, efficient and toady, luwl begun, 
from the first day, to render useful and Iniporlant .sorviccK. lly the 
close of 1917, we had less than aoo,ooo men in Franco. How many of 
those were prepared for fronl-Iinc work it is impossible to say. Mul 
certainly they were far Loo few for Uie emergency. On March 27 
Lloyd-George, the British Prime Minister, made ait urgent appeal for 
"American reinforcemenla in the sbortcsl possible space of time” and 
declared that “we are at tlte crias of the war, allocked by on immense 
superiority of German troops." The appeal was answered. From then 
on there was a rapid and increasing movement of American troops to 
Europe, 83,000 in March, 117,000 in April, 244,000 in May, 278,000 in 
June and hy the end of July there were 1,300,000 American soldiers in 
France. By November there were more than two million. 

So desperate was the situation in mid-summer 1918, that the French 
Government was prepared at any moment lo leave Paris, as it had, 
done in 1914. . 

FocIi«9- moment was never to come. For Matdtal 

sutoM the Fodi now struck a blow which freed Paris from danger, 
oiieMiTO which inaugtnated a new and, as we now see, the final 

phase of the war. On July 18 he assumed the offensive, attacking the 
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enemy on the flank Jroni Chkteau-Tliicrry on the Marne to the rivet 
Aisnc. With French and American troops ho took the Germans by 
surprise, and achieved a brilliant success. His entire line advanced 
from four to six miles, reclaiming twenty villages. Thousands of pris- 
oners were taken, the Americans alone capturing over four tliousand. 
A large mimbcr of guns were also seized. On the following days,. the 
couiiter-ofteubive continued. Each day it achieved successes; each day 
it gained additional momentum. The Allied world passed through a 
new e.xperience. An uninterrupted scries of triumphs for the armies of 
Marshal Foch Ailed die days and then the weeks, after he had seized 
the initiative on July i 8 . 

By July 21 the Germans, threatened on the flank, were forced to 
withdraw the troops which had aossed the Marne. The Second Battle 
of the Marne was over and Look its place in history, along- SscondBatfle 
side the First Battle of the Marne, having accomplished the ^ 
same deliverance of Paris and having begun the deliverance of France. 
In that balde Americans had taken an important part, although it 
sliould not be exnggomlecl. Seventy per cent of the troops participating 
in it were French, Forced to recross the Marne, the Germans next 
took their stand on the river Vcslo. Biller lighting occurred there. 
Again they wore compelled to retreat and their next stand was at the 
Aisnc. Week after week their iiackward movement continued, slul)- 
bornly yet unsuccosalully conteatoil. FikIi’s countcr-olTensivc widened 
out far to the cast of Rheiins, far to the north of Soissons. Between the 
Argonne Forest and the river Meuse the main American army, entrusted 
with a formidable and dilhcult task, fought desperately day after day, 
pusliing steadily liut slowly and at greil cost farther and farther north. 
West of the Argoraie the French were driving the Germans back. 

At the same lime, llie French and the British, witli contingents of 
the other Allies, Italians, Belgians, Portuguese, Americans, interspersed, 
were attacking various points in the long line from Soissons to the English 
Channel. All these scattered attacks, carefully coBrdinated, were but 
parts of a comprehensive plan elaborated by Marshal Foch, Foch’s gnat 
who was now revealing himself to the world as the master- 
intellect of the war. One docs not know which to admire the mote, the 
incomparable conception of this campaign or the marvelous execution. 
UnremllUng pressure ever5rwhere, damaging thrusts here and there, .such 
was the evident policy, the purpose being to maintain in Allied hands 
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tlie initiative and the oiIent.ive which had been seized on the fateful 
July i8. Without liaste, without vest, all through August and Septem- 
ber and October the gigantic assault coniimicd, The Allies steadily 
advanced as victors over ground which a short time hetore they had been 
compelled to abandon. Verdun was fretxl from the German menace, 
so was Rhoims, so was Ypres. It would lie impossible in any hiict 
space, or, indeed, at length, even to catalogue the long list of incidents 
and events, in themselves often of great importance and interest, in tins 
vast and complicated movement. Many towns and villages, some of 
them in possession of the Germans since ipi/i, were recovered. All that 
the Germans had won In their drive from March 21 to July iS was lost, 
and the Allies then pressed on to conquer the rest of the territory of 
France, held so long by the Germans, to smash their retreating lines, 
wherever established, and to hurl them out of France and out of 
Belgium. 

One detail of importance and of great interest to Americans in tliis 
stMiUel campaign was the elimination of the St. Miliiel 

salient by Pershing’s trootis on Scitlomher 12 r.t. 

By the end of September, after imying a heavy price for llieir re- 
treat, the Germans were hack on the lammia lliiidcnhurg bine, an 
intricate and powerful system of defenses which I hey had fur years 
been building. Here they planned to hold, and then to inslilule an 
aggresrive peace propaganda among the natioas supposed to he tired 
of war. The only way to block this purpose was lo smash Ihe llinden- 
butg Line and to compel tlie enemy to luirry 011 iuces-santly toward 
Germany. Could tliis be done? 

The Battle of the Hindenburg Line will perhaps rank in history as 
the decisive battle of the Great War, as momentous a.s the "Battle of 
Battte of tte Nations” at Lcipsic in 1813, which foresliadowed the 
HJadenbotg doom of the Napoleonic Empire. In each case the arrogant 
dream of world power was summarily dissipated. As, after 
Ldpsic, France had been invaded, so, after the Battle of the Hindenburg 
Line, the invasion of Germany seemed possible and likely. Napoleon, 
in a few months, had been compelled to abdicate, Might history repeat 
itself, after an interval of a hundred and five years? The climax of the 
four years' war was rapidly approaching. 

The battle opened on September 26, with attacks on the two widely 
separated flanks. On that day the first American Army under General 
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Liggett itv coujimclion with a French army under Gouraud moved 
against the Germans on the German lelt. The Americans fought be- 
tween the Argonne Forest and the Mouse and at first advanced swiftly, 
taking many villages. Gouraud on the other side of the Argonne pushed 
forward. The Franco-Ametican drive was not halted but rendered 
slower when German reserves were rushed to the scene. 

Meanwhile Belgian and British troops liad attacked the German 
right flank far to the north in Belgium and had been successful in driving 
a wedge between the Germans on the Belgian coast and those in the 
region of Lillo. Again reserves were rushed by Ludcndoril to meet 
this danger. But neither here in Flanders nor at the other extremity 
in the Argonne was the Allied pressure relaxed. 

Finally Foch was ready for his chief blow. On October 8 he at- 
tacked the enemy, anxious about both flanks, in the center. The 
attack was made between Cambrai and St. Quentin by three British 
armies under Byng, Rawlinson and Horne, aided by the French under 
Delicacy. Here the British achieved perhaps the greatest victory 
in their hislocy, Hope, repeatedly deterred, was realised at last. In 
thcee days the Briiish drove straight through the Hindenburg Line on 
a front of twelve miles, and where il was stroiigcsl, ami then pushed 
on into the oiieii aiunlry, Tliat Ixiastcd defense was no longer iiivin- 
ciblc, Si. Quentin tell and so, sliortly, did Cambrai. 

Tlie consequenees of this breaking of the Hindenburg Line wore 
enormous. Tlio British iiushud on toward Valeneienncs. Activity 
was rcduuliled along tlie two flanks and soon tidvtmccs were Progress of 
made pretly much along the whole line from the English Antes 
Channel to Verdun. It was a wonderful coiipcrative movement with 
glory enough for all the Allies, and to spate. Laon, a tremendous strong- 
hold, was soon evacuated. By October r6 Uie Germans had had to give 
up tlie Belgian coast, Ostend, Zeebrugge. Then Lille, Roubaix and 
Tutcoing were evacuated. In three weeks an amazing victory had been 
won over positions selected and long prepared by the Germans them- 
selves. The Americans pushed steadily down the Meuse. After October 
16 it was merely a question of time when the Germans would inevitably 
be driven back into Ihmr own country. Each subsequent day continued 
the tale of territory recovered, of towns captured, of a growing demorali- 
zation of the German army. The greatest battle of the war had been 
decisively won. It only remained to gather in the harvest. The 
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huiu'rii'i'ity t'l I'ri'inli mililary scii-tuv iivit Crcnium inililary scion i’ 
was cBlalilislu'd, iiinl llic name of Marshal Koch look Us place amoiiR 
Ac Ri'cat-csL names o[ milUaty UisUwy. 

Meanwhile in other theaters of this far-flung war momentous events 
were occurring, contrihuliug irowerfully to Ac gathering cubriuation. 
From every front ami with each new day came news of victories so 
astouudiug and so decisive and attended with consequences so imme- 
diate and far-reaching that it was evident that Ae hour of supreme 
triumph was rapidly approaching, that a terrible Aapler in Ae history 
of humanity was drawing to a close. 

Float Palestine came Ae news that AUenby, who had taken Jerusalem 
in December, 1917, was on Ae go again. WiA an army of 125,000 men, 
among whom was a small FrcnA contingent, he carried out 
a brilliant campaign against Ac Turks. Beginning in the Campaign in 
middle of September, and makmg a rapid and consummate 
use of cavalry, he was able to get around them and in Aeir rear, envelop- 
ing them, and delivering a staggering blow in the plains of Samaria. In 
the course of a tew days AUenby captured 70,000 ptisoucra and 700 guns 
and practically all the aupiflics of Ac Turkish army. Following up this 
victory lie pushed up to I lamasctis, wldeh he entered on October i, 1918, 
tiAing 7000 iirisimera. On Octolier 6 a French squadron seised Beirut, 
Ae chief seaport of Syria. Then iK'gan a rapid drive towai’d Aleppo, 
the ohjeet 1 icing to cut tlie Bagdad railway and thus isolate Ae Tinks 
who were fighting in Mcso[H)tamia. On October 15 Homs, Imlfway 
between Damascus and Alepi«i, fell, and also Ac port of Tripoli on Ae 
coasl. A few days later Alejrpo was token. The fate of Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Palestine and Arabia was decided. Those regions, which for 
centuries had been under the blight of Turkish rule, were now freed. 
The Turkish Empire in that quatAr of Ae world was a Amg of Ae 
past. Also the dream of a German road from Berlin to Bagdad was now 
Aattcred. 

And while the 'Furkish Empire was being ampuAted in Ae East, 
it was being effectively isolated in the West. Bulgaria, whiA borders 
Turkey in Europe, was being elimmated from Ae war. Surrender of 
Almost at Ae very time Aat AUenby began Ms attack in Buigsria 
Samaria, FranAet d'Esperey, a hero of Ae first Battle of Ae Marne, 
and now commander of Ae AUied army in Ae Balkans, an army con- 
sisting of FrenA, BritiA, Greek, Servian and Italian troops, attacked 
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the Bulgarians liclweeit llic Vaniaraml llie C'enui livers, and Imikc (heir 
lilies in two, leiuleiing their iinsiliou highly eriticiil. Ten days later, on 
September ;t), Bulgaria signed an iiniiislice which metmt nothing loss 
than unconditional surrender. She agreed to evacuate all the Greek 
and Servian territory which she had uccupiefl, to dcmohili/.e her army, 
to permit the Allied troofis to use any strategic points in liulgavin tbiqi 
mi^it wish to, as well as all meams of coniniunication. Bulgaria was 
tints out of the war. The Bcvlin-Bagdad dream was twice dead. Rail- 
road communication between Turkey and Germany was cut. The 
grandiose German plan of a Middlc-Europc, of which the world had 
heard so much, was rapidly behig shoved into Ihe lumber-room of 
damaged and discarded gimcracks. Turkey was verging swiftly toward 
her fate. Servia was quickly reconquered by the Seivians and for the 
Servians, and it could only be a question of a short lime before Roumania 
would be able to rise again, and denounce the infamous Treaty of 
Bucharest which Germany and Auslriii-Hungary hail imposed upon her 
less than five months before, on May 7, iqi8, a treaty wliich had prac- 
tically robbed her of her indeiiciulcncc, ladh economic and political. 

It was a matter of detail, (hough idcttsiug in itself, when on Octolicr 
3, the self-styled Czar of Bulgaria, I-'erdinand, who had rtilwl for thirty- 
jtevoiuUon in one years, abdiaitcd in favor of his son, ('rown Prince Boris, 
Buis«iia twenty-four years of age. Retdiiuind was the second of the 
Balkan kings to lose his Uirotic as a resuU of his conducl in tlte world 
war, ConslauUnc of Greece liavuig preceded liini into e.\ile in June, 
1917. Tlte new King Boris was destined to rule one month only, when 
a popular revolution on Novcml)cr 1 ovcrturncti the throne and drove 
him from the land. The Czardom of Bulgaida bceamc a rqmblic. 

While such shattering events were occurring in the East, in the 
Balkans and in France, Uie war flamed up once more in Italy. It was 
in October, 1917, that Italy had suffered her great and dangerous re- 
verse. It was then that she was thrown out of Austria, across the 
Isonzo and that she herself was invaded as far as the Piave. She had 
experienced colossal losses in men and in equipment. A year from that 
date, October, 1918, restored in morale’ and reinvigorated in every way, 
Italy assumed the offensive against the Austrians. Her attack was 
successful from the start and in the succeeding days grew portentously 
until she achieved an amazing triumph which largely effaced the 
memories of the previous year. The hostile line was broken and the 
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Austrians were rompcllwl to withdraw pell-mell toward their own 
country. It was a rout ami resulted in the loss ol hundreds of thousands 
of prisoners and thousands of Ihg guns. 

The almospliere was clearing rapully owing to these decisive events. 
Both Turkey an<l Austria were ready to ((uit the war. Both asked an 
armistice. On October ,^1 the Allied Powei-s granted an Tarkoy 
armistice to Turkey on terras that amounted to uncon- eliminated 
dilional surrender. The Dardanelles and the Bosporus 
were to be freely opened to the Allies, who might also occupy the forts 
that protected them. Access to the Black Sea was thus guaranteed. 
The Turkish array was to be immediately demobilized. The Allies were 
to have the right to occupy any strategic points they might desire or 
need to. Other terras completed the defeat of Turkey and registered 
her exit from the war. 

The armistice granted Austria on November 4 contained similar 
conditions and also conditions even more severe. The Austro-Hun- 
garian armies must be demobilized and mu.st relinriuish to Austria 
the Allies and the United Status a large iiarl of their equip- eliminated 
mont, Austria niusl evacuate all territories occupied since 
the beginning of Ihe war. I’rnriieally, loo, slie must give up the Trca- 
timi, T'riesU', Istria trad a part of the Dalmatian coast. All military and 
railway Oiiuipmeiil inusi lie left where it was and be at the disposal of 
the Allies. All (Icrniau trooiis must be evacuated Irom Austria within 
fifteen days. All Allied prisoners held liy Austria must be immediately 
restored to the Allies. A large iiarl of the Austrian navy must be 
handed over. Several other provisions only emphasized hi detail 
Austria’s complete defeat. 

Meanwhile Austria-Hungary was hi rapid process of disintegration. 
Every dispatch brought news of popular outbreaks from all parts of 
the Dmd Monarchy. The Czecho-Slovaks declared dieir Dteopaon of 
independence, dcthi'onod the monarch and proclaimed a Austtia- 
republic. Hungary declared her independence and ap- 
parently prepwed to become a republic. It was rumored that Emperor 
Karl had fled, had abdicated, had been deposed. The truth was hard to 
discover, reports being so fragmentary and conflicting. ‘Vienna evidently 
fell into tlie hands of the revolutionists and socialists and the German 
sections of Austria were said to have likewise declared their independence. 
The ancient empire was breaking up and several new slates were rapidly 
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evolving. Malionalistio, (Icmoeratic, iiml MU'iiilwtif fon'es were sinig- 
gling for recognition luid eonlrol. What the ultimate ouleome would 
be no man could tell. The very winds hiul heeii let loose. Whether the 
House of Hapshurg still existed was uncertain. That it was doomed to 
vanisli completely and tliat, tix), veij' soon, seemed assured, it, indeed 
it had not already vanished. No one knew what the next day or hour 
would bring forth in this maelstrom ut Cenneutaliun, in this confusion 
worse confounded. 

The curtain was rapidly descending, the liflh act of the tearful 
tragedy of our times was closing with unexpecled abruptness. Bul- 
garia, Turkey, and Austria-Hungary were uut of llio war. There re- 
mained the German Empire. Deserted by her Allies, and herself 
being rapidly driven from France and Belgium, and with the invasion 
of her own country not only probable but actually impending, what 
would this arch-conspirator of the age, this “natural toe to liberty," 
at home and everywhere, what would she do, wlmt could shg do, in a 
world so strangely altered .since Brcsl-hitovsk, since ChUleau-'l'liicrry? 
The handwriting on the wall was becoming larger and more legible and 
more terrifying. The evil days were drawing nigh for a dread uccounl- 
ing. What could the proud and mighty (levniaii Umpiro do? 

What she did was to raaico a frantic effort for jtoace, «])|)ealing to 
President Wilson to bring about a i>cacc conterenee, [)rei ending In accept 
Oennany tlic various terms hc liad mdicated in his speeches of the 
Btaks peaM yg^. as a proper basis for the tiew age, reforming her govern- 
ment rapidly in order to meet the more obvious eritirisms wlueb foreigners 
had made against it as autocratic and raililaristic. The ouleome of these 
manmera was the elaboiaUon by the Allies med the Unitwl States at 
Versailles of the terms 'on which they would grant an armistice. These 
terms were to be communicated by Marshal Foch to such a delegation as 
the German government should send to receive them at a place to be 
indicated by the Generalissimo, On Friday morning, November 8, 
Marshal Foch received the German armistice delegation in a railroad car 
at Senlis, in France and read to them the terms agreed upon for a 
cessation of hostilities. They were allowed seventy-two hours in which 
to consult their superiors and in which to sign or reject the armistice. 
ReTdiitioii in Meanwhile revolution had begun in Germany. On 
Gerauny Thursday, November 7, mutiny broke out at Kiel. Several 
of the German warships were seized by the mutineers and the red flag 
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wii'i ImihU'il llinii. On llial iuul siiccwding days similar niovf- 
nu'iils nn-iiiml in Mirinns ntii-s and .slalis, and l•l;vc)luti('maly govern- 
menls, loral or vcgional, gonarally headed l)y soeialials, were announced 
from various localities, with what exaetness we cannot tell, from Harn- 
burg, Bremen, Tilsit, t'liemnit/, Stuttgart, Brunswick, Bavaria, finally 
fram Berlin. Reports circulated like wild-firc that reigning princes were 
abdicating or being dethroned, that workmen's and soldiers’ councils or 
soviets were being fonned in various centers and were seizing power. 
Demands were being made that the Kaiser abdicate. There were all 
tire phenomena of a breaking up of the great deep. German society 
was being torn by alarming dissensions, the practical unanimity of the 
past fonr years was pounding to pieces upon the jagged reefs of defeat, 
and defeat with discredit and dishonor. An hour of fearful retribution 
had strudr. There was dismay and disarray in the public mmd, vacilla- 
tion and poverty of counsel among the military and political leaders of 
tliB land. Moral bankruptcy, as well as material, stared the German 
nation in the face, (hal nalion which had been a unit in war as long as 
war otfen'd chances tor aggrandizement and loot. Socialists, with tlie 
c.xccplion of a paUry few, had worked hand in glove with militarists and 
I’an-Gernmus and the assorted hosts of cmltattlcd adventurers and 
soldiers of fortune; they luul done this lor foiu years, the easy tools of 
autocKuy and egregious militarism. But now this tend of international 
plunderers was falling aparl, I'liwh was pecking safety as it might 
from the fast a])])ro(u'hiitg slomi. 

On Saturday, November g, a wirdests message picked up by Paris 
and by London auiioimced, to the stupefaction of the world, that the 
Emperor of Germany, William IT, had abdicated, and that Abdication of 
his son, the Crown Prince Predorick William, had renounced n 

his rights to the throne, that a socialist, Ebert, had been made Chancellor, 
and that a German National Assembly would be speedily elected by 
universal suffrage and that that Assembly would “settle finally the 
future form of government of the German nation and of those peoples 
which might he desirous of coming within the emphe." 

On the following day, Sunday, the world heard that the revolution 
was stiU spreading, that Cologne cathedral was flying a red flag, that 
Hanover, Oldenberg, Magdeburg, Saxony and other towns and states 
were seething wiUi rebellion. 

On Monday Americans awoke to the screeching of whistles and the 
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dill ol bdla whidi sif,mifii‘d dial llii' armislire li'rms liiid limi lu'cqiicd 
by die Giimmii govoriimoiil and dial ‘‘die war was over," hoslilidcs 
lo cease at eleven o'clock dial nuirniii)*, 1‘aris dnic. Rushing for their 
morning jiapera they aacerlained this fiirtlier fact dial William II, 
Emperor of Germany, wlio tor thirly years liad lieen llie moal powerful 
monarch in the world, had lied for refuge in an auLomoliile to Holland. 
Thus the Last of the Hohenrollcrns nude his soi-ry exit from the scene, 
having plunged the world into turmoil and tribulation indescriliable, 
the memory of which would luunl mankind with nameh-ss horror for 
decades lo come, the heartless, crushing coat of which would afflict 
and sadden generations yet unborn. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
MAKING THE PEACE 

Eor four years, three months, and more, the world had been passing 
through the hideous ordeal by fire. The end had come suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, as had the beginning in 1914. The agony of uncertainty, the 
distress of clashing hopes and fcais, the tense strain of daily, hourly 
anxiety, the ever-present sense of indescribable suffering and woe, now 
gave way to tlie exultation of victory, to pride in the glory of the achieve- 
ment, to gratitude to those who had won it. The sacrifice had, at any 
rate, not been in vain. The golden hour had arrived at last, so often 
and BO long deferred. Liherly had once more triumphed in its century- 
old struggle with desjiotisra and now the opportunity had come for the 
spirit of freedom to inherit the earth. Civilization had hung upon the 
arbitranu'iU of the sword, The unconquerable spirit of the brave liad 
once more saved I he world. 

Hut while the worst wius over in the appalling tragedy of our times, 
while war was no longer (0 slay its thousands daily and create new car- 
nage liourly, the clearing away of the colossal wrcclcagc of the war, the 
new ordering of the world after a convulsion that liad ^.etorynec- 
ailccted every part of it, would, it was obvious, require much essuy to 
time and patience. The Allies had refused to listen for a 
moment to the ignolile and dangerous suggestion of a pence williout 
victory since such an outcome would mean nothing less than peace 
with defeat, “'Phe war has ended,” wrote an editor immediately after 
the armistice, “in the decisive victory of the free peoples of the world — 
the only end which could be worthy of the ideals for which they have 
fought and could redeem the sacrifices they have made, the only end 
which could enable them to build a new and better order of civilization 
on the ruins of the old.” 

Mr. Asquith, prime minister of Great Britain, had said at the very 
outset of the war that England would never sheathe her sword “until 
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Ihc inililiiry diimituiliim of I'nissiri" hiid liivii “wholly iiml Jinally 
dcHlfoywl.” 'I'liiil fml wJis lu'lni'vod iil Iasi. The mosl 
tionof mighty military dea)ro1ism of the world was overthrown; 

Pruasii’s an overweening luilioruil iirkle was abased; a iiowcrful 

and vainglorious monarch was a fugitive from the wrath 
of mtm; tlie colo.ssal structure erected by bisiuarck was in process of 
dissolution — such were Uie sutitrising and dramatic incidents of the 
closing scene, incidents calculated to impress profoundly the minds of 
men. In Hie spring of igiS the Pru.ssian system was on the verge of a 
stupendous victory; in the autumn that system crashed in utter ruin. 
Retribution so swift and so complete has rarely been tvitnessed on this 
earth. 

“Twenty years after my death,” Bismarck once said, “I mean to 
rise from my coffin, to see whether Gennany has stood in honor before 
the world.” Bismarck died m i8g8. Had he returne<l to life in 1918 
Biamatk'B his rage would Imvo been Homeric at lire wmlon and 
pophwy blatant incompetence of his successors, wtisting, in a wiki, 

iDscn,salc gamble the goodly patrimony he had left them and leaving 
Germany pilloried before the coiisdcnce of mankind. Long before his 
death, indeed, he had had a prcsontimcnl of wlml inigltl lie, " Thai 
yotmg man,” ho had said of die Umpcror ■Williuro 11 , “will some day 
play his hoitcl, play it at the wrong time and ruin his country," a proph- 
ecy now literally fulfdled, “World-Kinpite or Downfall" wns llie litle 
of a notorious book, issued a few months licforc Ihc (Ireiil War began, 
and received with entliusiwsm in the fatherland. Betnhardi, ha author, 
was right. Downfall it was to he. And the measure of tluil M was 
in part indicated in the terms of the armistice which Germany signed 
on November 11, and which constituted the first steps toward peace. 

THE ARMISTICE 

The first clause in this document provided for the cessation of 
operations by land and in the air six hours after the signature of the 
armistice. The second clause provided for the “immediate evacuation 
of invaded countries; Belgium, France, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, 
Itsmaia SO Ordered as to be completed within fourteen days,” the 

provitiiiiia evacuated areas to be occupied by Allied and United 

States forces. The significance of the clause was great as it assimilated 
the invasion of Alsace-Lorraine, which had occurred forty-eight years 
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boforu, with the hwasion of Belj!;ium, I^uxumburg, anil Francf, whit'h 
liiul occum'd four years before, lu other words the aimexalion of 
Afeuee-Lorriunc by Germany in 1S71 was an aet of violence and con- 
tinued as such all through the intervening years. The lapse of lime 
had not weakened by jot or tittle the lighlful claims of France to 
the lost provinces. It was just and fitting that Germany should be 
compelled to disgorge the booty she had acquired by the same process 
in both ware. 

Other clauses provided tliat Germany must surrender in good con- 
dition much war material, 5000 heavy and field guns, 2S)°°° machine 
guns, 3000 bomb throwers, 1700 mtplanes, also 3000 locomotives, 
150,000 railroad cars, 5000 motor cars; also all the German submarines 
and 74 German surface war-sliips of various kinds. 

German armies must evacuate all the country west of the river 
Rhine, which should then be occupied by Allied and United States 
garrisons which should also hold the three prindpal crossings of the 
Rhine, Mayonce, Coblenz, and Cologne together with the bridgeheads 
al Ihcse points of a radius of nearly twenty miles (,30 j^nitoryto 
kilometers). Eiust of the Rhine IbeFc was to be a neutral ba ivacuated 
bell of about six miles oxlonding from the ftonlior of Ilol- 
land to that of Switzerland. The upkeep of the troops of 
occupation in the Rhine Provinre was to be charged to the German 
government. Other provisions of the armistice required Germany to 
renounce the Itealies of llrest-Litovsk and Bucharest, to withdraw all 
German troops immediately from tcnilories which were formerly parts 
of Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Turkey, to evacuate East Africa, and 
to repatriate all Allied prisoners of war without the right to have her 
own subjects liberated from foreign prison camps. Germany must 
also make restitution of the Russian and Roumanian gold which she 
had extracted from those countries and hand this over to tire Allies 
to be held in trust until the signature of peace. The armistice was to 
run thirty days and might then be extended. The purpose of tliese 
various provisions was to render it impossible for Germany to renew 
the war with any hope of success. 

THE EXECUTION OF THE ARMISTICE 
Such were the main provisions of the aimislice of November 11. 
No sooner made than the execution began. On November ig Marshal 
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Pctain, loading Llio Frondi army into Mot/, llic capila! of lairrainc, and 
Gcrmany’a strongesL forlroas west nf l]u- ithim', wna ri'i.oivwl witli 
Alsatoiind enthusiasm by Ik' pcopW, wolrnming bark llu' tik'olor 
lortalne forty-acvoii years oC Ik'nmm rule, (lu November 3,^ 

weicnma the Strasburg set its clocks to Fiendi lime and Marslial Fodi, 
enc army Commander-iii-Cbict o£ the Allied Armies made bis tri- 
umphal entry, amid frciided acclamations. Uveii Germans were forced 
to recognize the actual situation, 
so unmistakable was the expression 
o£ Alsatian feeling, now tliat the 
opportunity for expression had 
arrived. The Cologne Gaeetle, 
learning of the reception accorded 
the French when they entered 
Colmar and Saveme and Wissem- 
bourg and other Alsatian towns, 
said: ‘‘It is better not to deedve 
ourselves with illusions. The har 
ired of Germany shows itsdf all 
through Alsaco with Uio violence 
of a hurricane. The Frendv are 
received, in a delirium of entlmsi- 
asm, as true liberators.” 

Not only were Alsace and Lor- 
raine thus recovered for France, in 
ThsPrussta one of the moat dram- 
Rhino atic climaxes of his- 
ProvJncB 

of the armistice the Allied armies MARsnsi, Focii 

had the right to occupy the Prus- 
sian Rhine Province and the left bank and the main ciussings oi the 
river. Accordingly three armies of occupation moved forward, the 
English to the north and establishing themselves in Cologne, the 
Americans farther south with their center in Coblenz, the French 
south of them, with their headquarters in Mayence. The last German 
soldier was withdrawn beyond the Rhine and Allied soldiers passed 
over it at the three places named in order to hold the bridgeheads and 
the surrounding areas. 



SURUENDUli Oh' THE (JERJIAN EEEET fiyo ’ 

While lliis '•yslcnmlii' i)i)eralioii was jwocccdiiig on Ijinrl, an owut 
of profound sigpiruamo was occurring on the sea. On November i8 
the Gernuu licet surrendered to the Allied floeU;, about fifty miles 
east of the Filth of Forth. Nearly lour himda'd waisliips snnender of 
of the Allies witnessed this suirendcr, having formed in the Gomiaa 
two long columas .si.v miles apart between whidi moved 
the German ships. Naval history records no triumph as complete as 
this. The second naval power of the woild, the proud creation of 
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William II and modem Germany, had ceased to be, its ships forced to 
haul down tiicir Dags in the presence of the enemy and to be interned 
in a British haibor. Germany’s sea-power was at an end, nor is it 
likely that it will ever again be permitted to revive and to disturb the 
peace of the world. The German navy had won no laurels and its 
surrender was ignominious. It was a captive in Biitish waters. Over 
seventy battlcsliips had preferred abject surrender to a test in battle. 
“The German flag,” Admiral Beatty informed the German Admiral 
von Reuter, “is to be hauled down at sunset to-day, and is not to be 
hoisted again without permission.” 
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'I’lIK I’ROHI-KMS IN M.VklNi; I'K.U'I'', 

An iirmistico is a incru suspensiun of liofilililins. U is lim UrsL step 
towvTil pciw’c, yet it docs not always load to iioaeo. An armistice ia 
concluded qiuckly under the pressure of circumsliinces with but little 
Conditions ileliberalion. A peace, however, if it. Ls Ui be 

ofnnendui> enduring and particularly after a war that iias swept the 
togpoaoe ^hole world within its destructive range, must be the 
product of long consideration and i-edection. It can hardly be hurried 
and yet hurried it is likely to be, necessarily, because of the general 
desire for the speedy resumption of the normal activities of life, and 
also because delay allows time for the dangerous development of all 
those revolutionary passions and appetites, those forces of discontent 
and disintegration which are alwa3rs loosened and accentuated by war. 
After the uncertainties and liaxards of war must come the cctlainlios 
and assurances ot jieace. Moreover, as the iron must be hammered 
into shape when hot, .so the changes cITcctcd by war must be sireedily 
clinched aird codified, liefotc those who dislike those changes have 
recovered sufficiently to be able to oppose and block Ihum, OllierwLsc 
what was won by the fighters may Ire lost by the peace-makers. 

Thus alter the armistice of November 1 1 ami after Ihe exetiiUnn ot 
its immediate provisions for the weakening of the enemy, lire surrender 
of his fleet, the occupation of a part ot his land, men turned toward the 
far more dilhcult work of making peace. 

On examination, how amazingly complicated the taskl The variety 
and gravity ot the problems demanding solution fur exceeded those ot 
the Congress of Vienna, Tltosc problems fell nalorally into several 
main classes although these classes were not mutually exclusive but 
were, on the contrary, extraordinarily intertwined with each other, 
Ths pioMom There was first the problem of Germany. Germany must 
of Sarmasy lerrilory and in indemnities, for the enormous 

injuries she had done the world. It would be only just if she were to 
pay the entire cost of the war, yet that would be practically impossible 
since the war had cost all the nations probably two hundred billions 
of dollars. But that part of this colossal burden which was not to be 
borne by Germany must be borne by those upon whom she wantonly 
forced war, and for which they were themselves not responsible. No 
“healing peace” could be made with Germany, because such a peace 
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would be flagrantly immoral and unjust. The l)ur(lcn of paying for 
Ibis (lerman-made war must bo placed squarely upon the shoulders 
of Germany, as far as that was hunranly possible. But the determina- 
tion of this very point presented great difficulties of detail. An addi- 
tional diflicully lay in the fact that the fall of the Empire had left 
Germany in ])olilical chaos, rival groups struggling for the control 
hitherto exercised hy the now fugitive William of Hohcnzollern. 

On November g, after the armistice terras had been submitted to 
the Germans hut licfore they had been accepted, Prince Maximilian, 
the last Chancellor of the Imperial Regime announced that the Kaiser 
had determined to renounce Llie throne. On that day a republic was 
proclaimed in Munich with Kurt Eisner, a Jewish Socialist, go^ijiigta jn 
as head and virtual dictator of the Catholic state of Ba- watrei of 
vaiia. Also on that day a group of Berlin Socialists de- 
manded of Prince Maximilian that a Sodalisl government be installed. 
The Prince acceded to the demand and transierred his office of Chan- 
cellor to a promineul SocialLsl, Frederick Ebert, a saddlemaker from 
Hoidelliergi who immediately look possession of the Chancelbr’s palace. 
But the real power was not long in Elicrt’s hands. For on Sunday, 
November lo, imirroviscd wildlers’ and workmen’s councils in Berlin 
held a great meeting, formally repudiated the imireria! coustilution, 
and were recognized liy Ebert .as the center of power, pending (he 
election of tt national (ussembiy lo fmme a coiislbulion for tho new 
Germany, 

The Socialists lind for many years east tlio kvrgcst number of votes 
in elections Lo the Reichstag of all tlic parties in the Empire. They now 
seized Uie reins of government just as the Socialists of Russia had in- 
stalled themselves in power shortly after the fall of the „ 

TT IT, re • Tj . • f. • Msjorltr 

House of RomanoIT m 1917. Bui m Germany as in Russia and tho 

the Socialists were divided into several factions. The 
Majority Socialists led by Ebert and Sclieidemann had 
supported the measures of the Imperial Government during the war. 
The Minority Socialists, led by Haase, had opposed them. For the 
moment the two factions were fused in the government now created, 
the Ebert-Haase government, offsprmg of the revolution, and really 
chosen by the local soviet of Berlin, although claiming to act for the 
entire nation, until such time as soviets could be formed all over Ger- 
many and united into a federation. 
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The career of fhia revolutionary jpivcniim-iil wiia ileal ined to be 
uncertain and atovmy. 'lire fimdamenUil imneiple of aoeialiam ia that 
the moans of production, namely faclories, mines, iuid land, .should be 
owned by the slate and operatwl by the slate, thal Ihe ]iiesent hyalom 
of private ownershiji and privalo pnaluolion .should cease. liut it 
was evident from the start thal the inajoiUy id Ihe inembera of the 
new government did mit consider the niomenl op[)orhine for so sweeping 
a change, tliat if it were attempted it W'oukl fail and lead to a reaction, 
that what the people demanded immediately was peace, and that law 
and a stable government were essential to the seeuring of peace, that 
the fundamental change from a regime of private property to one of 
social property must wait. 

On the other hand the Minority Socialists seemed to favor social- 
ization first and peace afterward; and there was an extreme wing of 
the Socialists, called the Spartacides, led by Karl Liebknccht and by 
Rosa Luxemburg who were not inlcrealed in peace at all 
UebknMJit but wished to tloprivc the bouvg-jois elements of the covin- 
s'* tecides pollllcal rights luid In esliilillsh Ihe proli-lnriat 

in complete control. They re])resenU'd the same Ideas 
audmothods tliat Ihc Hotsheviki in Russia n-iiresenleel (lie rule of a 
single class, the rcpudialion of denuicmcj', Ihe use of hm'e lo eftwl 
tlie immodialo introduclion of lluirough-going soeialism. 

For a month after the rcvoluliim Ihc Rberl -llaa.se govemmenl 
was clviclly coiuspicuous for ils weakuos.s. Claiming to repn-seul the 
nation as a whole, it was imperfectly obeyed even in Jterliii itself. 
Meanwhile the Spartacides were prcitaring to seize control by violence. 
Through most of December and llic early ))art of January there were 
recurrent outbreaks, riots, and much bloodshed in the capilal. The 
Spartacides failed and Dr. Lichkncchl and Rosa Luxemlmrg and many 
others were covmted among the dead. For live moment, at any rale, 
Bolshevism was blocked in Germany. 

The Ebert-Scheidemann group now proceeded with ils plan of 
having an assembly elected by all men and women of twenty years or 


Tb .0 olection 
of A con- 
etitneiit 
Msembly 


older, which assembly should frame a new constitution for 
Germany. The elections did not result in a majority for 
any single party. While the Socialists elected more mem- 
bers than did any other party, still they were in a minority 


of the whole body. They would not be able to make a purely sociahstic 
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constiliilioii. Uul uniting with the Democratic party they would bo 
able to organize the stale, 

The Constituent Assembly met in Weimar, a small town famous in 
the history of German liberalism and of Gcmiaii literature, the homo of 
Goethe and Schiller and ITerdcr and Wicland. A provisional constitu- 
tion was immediately adopted and on February ii, 1919, TheWeiinar 
Frederick Ebert was chosen first president of the German -AMoniWr 
state, A ministry of fourteen members was established, seven of whom 
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Frederick Ebert dcUvciing his address of acceptance as President of Germany. 


were Socialists, seven belonging to other parties. The Assembly then 
entered upon its main ta.sk, the elaboration of a permanent constitution 
for Germany. What the outcome of its deliberations would be no one 
could foretell. More serious still was the doubt as to whether the Weimar 
Assembly would be able to make a constitution at all or whether, having 
made one, it would be able to impose it upon Germany. Would the 
national fermentation subside or would the more extreme revolution- 
ists of the Bolshevik type, the Sparlacides, be able finally to get con- 
trol of the state by violent methods, sweep the Weimar Assembly aside 
and establish Bolshevism? Time alone could tell. 
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KUROriiAN Ria'ONS'rRtlCTll )N 

Bui tlie reorganization of Cicrmaiiy, imporlaiil as il niighl be, was 
only one of a long scries of measures tiuil would have lo lie taken before 
the world could know once more even relative iwaee of mind. The 
general problem of European reennstnirtion ]n-chente(l innumerable 
aspects, bristled with imuimerable dilTicullies, amused die most varied 
hopes and fears. A mere catalogue of the ehaugos introduced and of 
the questions raised by the world-wide war would lie liolh extensive 
and disheartening, so great would be the lalior ncccasary to bring order 
out of chaos, so essential would be unprecedented stores of wisdom and 
good-wiU. An adequate survey of these questions is impossible here 
but one or two of them may be con.sidcrcd. 

Take, for example, the question of national boundaries. In only a 
few cases will the boundaries of the future be the same as those of the 
past. From the Atlantic Ocean lo the Ural Mounliuns, from Archangel 
Ftttore Salonica, changes in political frontiers have been effected 

nation*! by events and must lie recognized in practice. A few 
botmdarlta n^^y emerge unaltered from llie alchemy of this 

war, Spain and Portugal, for example, SwiUerliind, Norway, and possi- 
bly Sweden. But whore else is there another Kutoiiemi state that will 
issue from the impending rcndjuslmcnt unelmiiged? The boundaries 
of the British Empire, of France, of Germany, ol Austria and Hungary, 
of Italy and Russia, of Serbia and Clrcerc and Roumtuiia and llulguria, 
of Albania and the T\irkish Empire, all these must Ije sketched anew. 
For the dividing lines of tire past have joined tlie snow.s of yesterday. 
The boundaries of Belgium and Holland autl Luxemburg and Denmark 
must probably undergo recGlications. One thing is certain. The map 
of Euiope on which we were brought up 1ms passed foiwer into the limbo 
of discarded things and we must begin forthwith Lo familiarize ourselves 
with the features of a new strange map. 

And we must become familiar, not only with a new Europe but 
with a new Africa and a new Asia and a new Pacific Ocean as well, for 
German colonies and large parts of the Turkish Empire are destined to 
pass into other hands. 

The territorial problems confronting the world in ipig liavc a far 
wider sweep than those that existed a hundred years ago upon the 
downfall of Napoleon. Th^ arise in large measure from the fact that 
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ii war Ijugiui fur llu- c'clinction «[ orn: small statfi, Serbia, resulted, 
mil In that e’ctinrlirn'i, lull in Ihe deslruclion o{ tiiree 
great cmpiivs, Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey, teniioriol 
and in the defeat of a fourth, Germany, and the over- 
throw of its twenty-two munardrs. Meanwhile Serbia emerges from 
the colossal wreckage covered with glory, stronger tlian ever in its 
national integrity, and destined to a great enlargement of its terri- 
tory. It is doubtful it the history of the world contains a more 
ironical page. 

Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Turkey, in 1514, bulked 
large on the map; Russia, 8,400,000 square miles, or one-seventh of 
the land surface of the globe; Austria-Hungary, 261,000; Germany, 
208,000; Turkey, 710,000, or three and a lialf times as many as the 
German Empire; in all, 9,579,000 square miles, or more than three 
limes the continental area of the United States, excluding Alaska, and 
with a population of two hundred and fifty millions. The Congress of 
Vienna had a small area and a population of thirty-two millions to pro- 
vide for as the result of the Napoleonic wars, namely the Duchy of 
Warsaw, which was only a itarl of former Poland, parts of Germany on 
the left hank of (he Rhine, tmd the Italian peninsula. 

In all Ibis area of more Hum 0,000,000 square miles, supijorting a 
population of a quarter of a hillion, no man, at the close of the Great 
War, could point out tlic boundaries. Tlrcy had been burned away in 
the consuming liout of the fray. Wliat should be put in llrcir places 
remained to he seen. That the drawing of the new map would prove 
a highly contentions matter was certain beyond peradventurc, 

One thing the victors of the war were committed to, namely Uie 
recognition of two new states, Czeclio-Slovakia, and Jugo-Slavia, and 
the restoration of an old state, Poland. The first of these 
would consist of territories formerly belonging to Austria Slovakia, 
and Hungary; the second would consist of Serbia and 
Montenegro and territories formerly Austro-Hungarian; 
the third of territories which for well over a century had been ruled 
over by Russia, Prussia and Austria. 

Sudh were a few of the outstanding territorial problems created by 
tire war, and there were many others, which must receive solutbn 
speedily, if peace was to be secured. In most cases the problems were 
intricate; in some obscure; in all sure to arouse the most heated pas- 
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sions. There was no remnli'sl ixmhilily Ihal they I'oulil ho scukd 
amicably and in such a way as (o leave no ill-feeliii};. '['hoy eonsliiuled 
the very sLulI of which rcsenlmenls iiml hatrocls are made. Neverthe- 
less settled they must be in one way or another. 

WUllbn fR(IKl,F.MS 

Not only must Germany l)e forced to jiay for the criminid destme- 
tion she had wrouglit in the war, not only niuhl most of tlic frontiers 
of Europe be redrawn, not only must .several new slates he erected and 
guaranteed, but the economic development of these new states must be 
assured as well. Arrangements securing peace, securitv 
Colonies, and good government must be devised for the vast terri- 

Chto*’ I tories severed from tlie Turkish Empire and for the former 

German colonies; for Armenia, Syria, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, for Constantinople, for the Dardanelles and the Bosporus. 
Moreover the future of Russia,, of China, of Persia, comprising a third 
of the population of tire world, must be toed uiron aoiind instil nlinns, 
OT Ihe peace of Ihc world would be Jndetvl im.sliiJ)]i‘- Again, Die whole 
body of internalioiial law, flouted by the Central Powers in this most 
Intatnatioflat lawless of wars, musl be ixiinfully and laboriously rocon- 
striicted anew, Cor unless nalions know llieir rights ami 
duties, unto Urey resiiect them and insist llial they he respeeled by 
others, inlcriratiunal relatioas rest on sand, and htinmnity is at the 
mercy of force and guile. 

In short, in wlratevor direction one might turn iii surveying lire 
world on the morrow of the armistice, one could sec only a tangle of 
thorny quealious demanding answers, a profusion of perplexing ptob- 
imineditto every description, and the prevalence of passions 

proUemB for IhUe propitious for a sireedy itesuc out of all these troubles, 
^peaco- yjjjj world war hod accumulated a stagger- 

ing mass of unfinished business which the peace-makers 
must now confront, and through which they musl hew their way, 
though dangers manifold should encompass them about on every side. 
The mere task of feeding the world was appalling, pressing, and acute, 
and the necessary means and methods hard, if not impossible, to find. 
In no country in the world was the economic life of the people normal 
or healthy; in many countries it was highly abnormal, sadly shattered 
and deranged. Agriculture, the basic industry, manufacturing, trade 
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aiui commeri'c, all liad been severely damaged and dislocated by the 
war. A large fracliim of the working iioitulalion hod been drawn from 
industry and commeive into the armies of the combatants. Less food 
was produced al a lime when more was needed. Markets had been 
lost or changed. (Iradually, under the inexorable pressure of the war, 
industry had been brought more and more under the control of the 
state and directed toward serving the needs of war. Industry had 
been increasingly diverted from private to public control. 

With peace would coinc demobilization, the return of millions of 
men to their homes, seeking their places again in tlie economic life of 
the various nations. Other millions woidd be thrown out of work by 

the fact that the great war industries, the munition plants, „ 

, , , , . , , Damobiliza- 

the ship-yards, the various supply services, would now tioauidfhe 

have to curtail production as rapidly as possible. Women ““J”' 
had been employed in enormous numbers in place of the 
men who had gone to Ihc fighting line. Now an infinite number of 
sucli pcraonal readjustments must lie made. Herculean were the tasks 
confronting Uio govemmonts. They must so order this necessary tran- 
sition in the economic world from a war liasis to a peace basis that 
there should not be a general outbreak of industrial strife in place of 
the ])rolouge<l and (les[)ei'aU' armed strife of the last four years, llie 
rckilions of eapilal and labor, always delicate and cliflicult of adjust- 
ment, might easily become more troublesome than ever. The o-xistence 
and the urgent characler of the.se numerous economic problems woidd 
enormously increase the burden resting upon the governments of tlie 
various countries, and (hat loo at a time when international affairs of 
the greatest variety and gravity wore likely to occupy 
their atlenllon and cliallcnge Iheir ability to the utmost, gf domeeHo 
But the war liad been a peoples’ war and the domestic 
interests of the masses must be taken into account in 
determining the foreign iiolicies of the governments. Internal and 
external affairs could not be separated into compartments and treated 
consecutively. They were intertwined, and government programmes 
must have simultaneously in mind both sets of interests, those of the 
masses of the population as well as those of the countries as wholes and 
as members of the family of nations. It might well prove in practice 
that the vastly increased rcsjtonsibililies resting upon statesmen in so 
troubled and critical a period of history would exceed their powers 
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ivh human beings and that (heir lu-hieveinenis in each of the (wo great 
spheres of activity, home alTaits, foreign nifairs, would tall tav short o! 
the hopes and expectations of their constituents. 

This was all the mote likely to happen since extravagant hopes and 
expectations had unttueslionably been aroused by loose talkers and 
writers, since programmes of reconstruction liad been hastily brought 
forward in abundance whoso rcaliaalion in deHnite and concrete reforms 
could only be accomplished in years, if not in decades, if indee<l they 
could ever be accomplished. Many were the discordant noises, all 
declaring that they wore the authentic voices of the people but tr^ 
quently sounding suspiciously like the voices of special classes. In 
the very multiplicity of counsellors, inevitable, it may be, in an age 
of democracy and the prolific printing press, lay the seed of much 
confusion and also of much future disappointment. 

A 1.KAGOE OF NATIONS 

One of the ideas which had ten much discussed during the war 
was that of a new intomational ocganiwition, which should be designed 
and empowered to prevent the rcoirtenre of such a hideous calastropho 
as that which was then devastating ami desolating the world and 
which inovllably would leave a heavy, heartless berilage ol 
prev«nt wsr soriow and of debt lor long, long years to come, nie old 
wdmota- organiaalion, or as the allies preferred to say, the old 
disorganization of the nations bad broken down coin- 
plctcly and was utterly discredited. It must bo discarded forever. 
Any attempt to set it up again after the tornado bad passed must be 
defeated, The nations must not be allowed to relapse into their foimer 
habits and methods, habits and methods that had led straighL to bank- 
ruptcy. The old diplomacy, with its alliances, frequently secret, with 
its intrigues, with its general irresponsibility to the peoples whose 
destinies it assumed to control, must give way to a new diplomacy, 
open and above the board, dedicated to the task of eliminating jealou^ 
ies, rivalries and hatreds and of introducing and encouraging the spirit 
of friendliness and coSperation among the nations. Particularly must 
war be outlawed. The phrase that this was “a war to end war” became 
current, as did also the words, “Never Again." BoUi expressed the 
determination to annihilate once for all this immemorial curse of 
mankincl, 
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'I'liis iwli(;nanl ami paasionatii resolve lo find a heller way to !>elt1e 
internal ioiw I dilReullies in Ihe future than liad ever been found in the 
past enlisted the support of many men in Franco and England and 
(Vraerica. Societies were formed in tliose countries for the 
purpose of arousing public opinion to the feasibility as well niand for a 
IS the desirability of a new organization of human society 
which should serve the interests of mankind, should express 
the conscience of mankind. In the United States the League lo En- 
force Peace was founded in Independence HaU in Philadelphia in June, 
1915, with ex-President Taft as president. In the following year Presi- 
dent Wilson gave it as his opinion that, “ When the great present war is 
over, it will be the duty of America lo join with the other nations of the 
world in some kind of a league for the maintenance of peace.” This 
thought was quite in line with, long-existing aspirations of the Ameri- 
can people, as shown in their enthusiastic advocacy, at the Hague Con- 
ferences, of peaceful methods in adjusting international contentions and 
in the approval they laid often given lo the principle of arbitration. 

But a league of nations that could prevent war or even render it less 
probal)k‘ could not romaitt a mere aspiration; il must be translated 
Into a duMle organization, with deliniic powers and obligations, and 
with a raachinoiy for achieving its lofty puiposc, II might ^ *ofUng 
easily happen lliat when the attempt should be mode to organization 
embody the aspiration in a concrete institution, grave and 
perhaps insuperable dillicultic.s would arise. No two people might 
agree, much leas two nations, as to the practical means whereby the 
aspiration could be realized. To desire a constitution is one thing; to 
draft it is quite another thing, and much more arduous; and to get 
the draft accepted by those who are to be bound by it is something 
far more formidable still The cause would not be aided by those un- 
critical and enthusiastic advocates who wrote and spoke as if only a 
league of nations were needed in order to realize the dreams of poets 
and seers throughout the ages, of peace on earth, good-will to all. A 
lush and rampant sentimentalism, cipressed in high-sounding phrases, 
would not help things along very far, but would, on the contrary, 
he likely to do more harm than good. 

Such, then, were some of the elements in the general situation re- 
vealed by the suspension of hostilities in November, 1918. Humanity 
had narrowly escaped a great and terrible doom. It had passed through 
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ail iiili'iisc strain nf dospcrato omleaviir; it hiul hovcml loiip; over llir 
brink of failure and disaster. In the eml it had iU'liieiTd an astnnndinj)! 
victory. Despotism liatl rhallenged lilicrty for the control of tlie world 
and desixiliam bad gone under. Reigning houses that had ruled for 
centurieB and that had held the world in awe had boon scattered like chaff 
before an avenging wind. HohenzoUorn, Hapshurg, Romanoff thrones 
had crashed to earth and all their satellites of petty kings and princes 
had run madly for cover, thinking themselves happy if they escaped 
with their lives to Switzerland. Monarchies became repul ilies over 
night throughout central and eastern Europe. Autocracies yielded to 
democracies. Peoples, little accuatomed by tlicir previous experience 
or training to govern themselves, were now forced to do so, or to yield 
to new forms of oppression and misrule. The dictatorship of self- 
appointed radicals might be as ruinous to domestic happiness and to 
foreign peace as Uie old dictatorships of divine-right monarchs had 
been. Nationalistic, racial, social, economic questions surged up in 
every direction. 

It was in a world like this that the Allies who had won the war pre- 
pared to mcci, in order to confer tqwn and to determine the lerras of peace 
which they would offer Ihcir dufculed enemies. Having agreed among 
themselves wluU those lerms should Iks Ihcy would ihcn suhmit Ihcm 
to tlie latter for aceofilance. Only after the necessary trcalios had been 
made and ratified could the war be considered at an end; only then 
coijlfl the work of reconstruction be seriously begun. 

The place chosen for the peace conference was approprialely Paris, 
which Meredith once called “the goddess of tlie lightning brain,” “val- 
iant unto dealli for a principle” and wiiich had been the 
nerve-center of tlie Allied cause, the throbbing heart of Conietmes 
the coalition, from the first day to the last of the racldng ** 
struggle. The first session of the conference of Paris was held on 
January iS, igip, in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. This formal 
meeting liad been arranged by Ihe fnter-allied Supreme War Council 
and by the representatives of the 6ve Great Powers, which had de- 
cided among other things the number of representatives The Repre- 
that each stale should have at the conference. The seniailveB 
United States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan were 
to have five delegates apiece, and the British Dominions and India 
were also to be represented, two delegates each from Australia, 
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C'iuiiula, Smitli Afriia iiml Imliii iiiul mii- ilrli'i.'iili- from Nrw Zeiihind' 
Hnizil was (fivcii Ihiw ilctcgiili's; Cliiiia, Circi'co., I’olantl 

rortugiil, the Cxcclui-Slevak l■!.e|ml)li(•, Knuiimiiia, and Serbia two dele- 
gates each; Montenegro, Siam, CuUi, (Inalemala, Haiti, TIouduias, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, Pmiama, Bolivia, Keuador, Peru and Uruguay one 
delegate each. This would make an assembly of about seventy mem- 
bers. While the larger states 
wore given a larger representation, 
each stale was to have but a 
single vole. This preliminary 
dfetribution of delegates was 
almost immediately altered owing 
to the protests of Belgium and 
Serbia which had fought and 
suffered from the first day of the 
wiir to the last and which now 
found themselves allotted only 
two representatives, whereas 
Itrazil, whirl! Jiad mil actually 
fought at all had iltreo. Belgium 
and Kerhia were forthwith given 
three apiece ami Ihe new Kfaig- 
dom of the Iledjaii svas given two. 

Presulcnl Wilson decided to 
alleml the Oonfemiire in person, 
tluis departing from the previous 
practice of the government. He 
appointed n-s associates on the 
American delegation, Secretary of Slate Lansing, Colonel Edward M. 
House, Mr. Henry White, and General Tasker Bliss. Tire Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Secretaries of England, France, Italy attended, 
namely Lloyd George, Balfour, Clcmenccau, Pichon, Orlando, Sonnino, 
The Prime Ministers of several British Dominions also ottended as did 
those of Serbia and Greece and Roumania, Pachilch and Venizelos and 
Bratiano. Belgium sent her Minister of Foreign Aflairs, Hymans, 
Czecho-Slovakia sent Kramar, Poland Dmovski and many other men 
of importance and distinction were among the delegates. 

The Conference was opened by President Poincar6 of France in 
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11 miisiri'ly spiTili. “ Fnrly oiglil yi-ars iiro id-rlay," hi: wiiil, "nn 
(III: iSIh (if Jiimiiiry, iS'/i, the (icrninn Kiiiiiirc was in-ii- xheopeniiiR 
clainied by an army at invasion in the I’lilare of Vvrsailte. 

U was consL'cralal by llw; lltefl of lw> French provinces. JL was thus, 
from the very moraonl of its origin, a negation of right and, by the fault 
of its founders, it was born in injustice. It has ended in approbriuin. 

“You are a.ssembled in order to repair the evil that has been done 
and to prevent a recurrence of it. You hold in your hand the future 
of the world." 

M. Clemenccau was unanimously elected president of the Con- 
ference. Subsequently committees were constituted to investigate the 
great subjects which would require settlement and to its organ- 
report; committees on Responsibility for the War, on 
Reparations, on International Labor Legislation, on Regulation of 
Ports, Waterways and Railroads, and on a League of Nations. Of ibe 
last of these President Wilson was made chairman, having announced 
that his main interest in Ihc work of the Conference was centered in 
the Lciigiio of Nations and having emphasised the importance of it 
in various spceclios (Icllvored in France, England, and Italy lioforo 
the oix'ning of the Coirference. 
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AlKl-el-Kiitlcr iittH'liilms a Holy War, 
404-405. 

Alidul Humid 11 (Turtej’), SS 5 - 557 i S 94 i 
deposed, 508. 

AbtiKir, Nelson destroys Vrench fleet at, 
lyt; Napoleon destroys Turkish army 
at, 172. 

Abyssinia, Italy and, 412. 

Accident Insurance Laws, Germany 
(.1SS4 and iSSs), 371-372. 

Acre, 172, 

Acton, Lord, opinion oi Frederick the 
Great, 13; on the Partitioii ol Poland, 
284. 

Adana, massacres hi, 398-509. 

Adowa, haltlo oi, 412. 

Adruinnple, Treaty ol, <«; troops sent 
from, 598; ialLs, (103; Turkey recovers, 
hot). 

Aigean Islands, Italy luviuircs, 414,1101, 
003. 

Afgluutlstan, ICnsIand and, 400. 

Africa, Kugland and, 252, 441, 464, 
474 - 475 . 4 WSOS. S 07 -S 01 )i 
colonics in, 373 3741 Partition of, 
374. 393. 47 ti S 07 5Hi l'’rt'nch jxiv 
sessions in, 404-408; War in South, 
474 . 47 h. 493 . 497 - 504 . .i 93 i Spanisli 
lioasessiona in, 519; Portuguese i»a- 
sessions in, 521. 

Apidlr, Germany sends gunboat to, 408. 

AigulUon, Duke d’, 78, 

Alabmna award, Gladstone and, 4(11. 

Albania, Young Turks and, 599, Cot; 
Treaty oi London (rprj) and, C03- 
rx>4, fnp; Serm desires, 604; dis- 
appears as a state, do6. 

AlheH, oi Soxe-Coburg, marries Queen 
Victoria, 444. 

Albert I (Belgium), 525, 

Alberta, 493. 

Alexander of Battenberg, PrinM of 
Bulgaria, 550-551- 

Alexander I (Russia), anicludcs Peace 
of Tilsit, 211-212; meets Napoleon 
at Hrfiirt, 221-222; desires to break 
the I'V.inco-Kussian alliance, 233-234; 


Alccnndcr I (Russia), miiliniiei 
Cillers Paris, 240; at the Congress of 
Vienna, 25a; and the Holy Alliance, 
254-255; and Poland, 284-286, 558- 
560; reign of, 558-561. ^ 

Alexander II (Russia), and Bismarck, 375; 
reign oi, 561-567; and the Edict of 
Emancipation, 562-563; adopts system 
of protection, 568, 

Alexander HI (Russia), reign of, 567- 
Sflp- 

Alexander I (Servia), 553. 

Alexandria, 170-171, 462. 

Alfieri, on Italian milionality, 8. 

Alfonso XII, King of Spain, 517-518. 

Alfonso XIII, 518-519. 

Algcciras, Conference nf (rpo6), 40R, 

Algeria, France and, 404-407, 507; Tur- 
key and, 507. 

Alters, 404. 

AHiaiice, See Holy, Quadruple, Dunl, 
Triple, 

Alma, iialtlc nf the, 544, 

AUiicc, feudal dues 111, 105, iii; CKir- 
mans invade, 357; ceded to Gctinnny, 
360, 369, 374, 384. See else Alsacc- 
Lorraiuc. 

Alsace-Lorraine, Tmiicrial Territory, 363. 
Sec ako Alsace and Lorraine, 

Amadco (of Savoy), King of Spain, abdi- 
cates, 517. 

America, Seven Years’ War in, 3-4, 14; 
rovull of the English Colonies in, 6-7; 
as model for France, 86-88, 147; 
Spanish colonies in, revolt, 263, 268; 
NapoIeonIHand, 352; Irish emigrate 
to, 457; British North, 491-497, 505, 

Audens, Peace of, 1B3, 192, 199. 

Anglican Church, 432-433, 435; in 
Ireland, 455-457; schools under, 460, 
^5; the Universities ai^ 460; the 
Conservatives and, 477; in Wales dis- 
established, 485. 

Anglo-Japancse Treaty (igoz), 580. 

Annam, France and, 405-406. 

AnlFCorn Law League, 447. 

Aralii Pasha, 512. 
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Arbitration, in Iho Alahtiiim nlTnii', .(in; 
in luiior dispuU'9, New Zentarai, 4tiS; 
I'crmanmt Court of, cstaiiiiaheci at the 
Ilugnc, soJ. 

Archives, Nalionai (ftanee), ijo. 

Arrola, bailie of, ibo. 

Argentiuu, Ilaiian emigration lo, 41J. 
Artondisseinenls, 93. 

Artisana, in pro-revolutionary I'’riimr,_4y. 
Arloia, Count of, aiui the Kcvoliilion, 
Si, 97, laj; plots nuainsL Honapartc, 
iQi; becomes Charles X, 373. .SVc 
Cbarles X. 

Ashley, Lord, and child labor, 44 2. 

Asin, Seven Years’ War in, 3, 14; Russia 
and, 18, 335, S72-M3i European as- 
pirations for, 393; French acquiations 
in, 405-406, 573, 574; England anil, 
4d4i SoSi S72-S73; Portuguese posses- 
sions in, 531; Dutch colonies in, 533; 
and the Far Eastern Question, 571; 
Turkey in, 594. 

Asia Minor, massaa'es in, 598. 

AaquiUi, Kerhort, 476-477; and the 
House of Lords, 479-483; and Home 
Ride, 483-485. 

Assembly. Sai National, Coiistitiicnl, 
iiid Legislative. 

Assigiials, 94. 

Asiioaationa of Wontliip (Knuice), 404 • 
403. 

Athens, captured, 54a; capital of (Itueiv, 
SS4. , 

Auckland, 497. 

AucrstiUlt, battle of, 310. 

Aitsorcnu, 157, 185. 

August 4, ifSg. 78-80; Louis XVI and 
the deaees of, 8 t. 

August 10, jype, 114-116, 137, 147, 156. 
Aulard, on the Convention, 130; on 
Robespierre, 141. 

Ausglelch, 419, 436. 

Austerlitz, battle of, 303, 306, 307, 31T, 
334, 346; rcsidtsof, 303-308, 318, 333; 
anniversary of, 319. 

Australasia, 497, 505. 

Australia, commerce with, 463; EngUsli 
colonies in, 487, 493-497; Canada and, 
493; Commonwealth of, Constitution 

Act, 495-497, S05. , , . ^ 

Austrahan ballot, introduced into Eng- 
land, 461. 

Austria, in 1789, 1, g-io; in the Seven 
Years’ War, 4, 14-15; and Prussia, 
lo-ir, 13, 14-15, 39, 124; and Poland, 
17, 39, 164, 334, 350, 383; and Russia, 
35; anil the i'‘migrfs, T03; b'rancciil 


.iiislriii, I miti Kill'll 
BSirwilh, no 114, 1...;, 
i8.' 1X3; I'riissi.i aiiK, ngiiinsl ^'rancr 
lij-114; and the Treaty of Liuniio 
Formio, 1(15, t.831 joins loalltioii 
(seioiul) against Frame, 17;, 183. 
war ngainsi, in Italy ami tiernuinv' 
1S3 1S3; anil the liealv of Lund- 
ville, iS.i; joins ICnglanil ami Russia 
in loalilioit (tliinl) agaiiisl Napoleon, 
.'01-30.’, 315; signs Treaty of PreasI 
bntg, 303-.'03; not ineluilcil in the 
ConteilernLion of the Rhine, 313 
32S; ami the Cimliiiental llliirkade| 
317; begins war iigninsl France 
(ri’no), 233-336, 239; ninki's Penre 
of Vienna, 334; becomes ally of Na- 
inileoii, 228, 234; clcvelopmcnl of 11a- 
liiinalily in, 230; and the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, 334; joins Russia, 
Prussia, and Flngland against Na- 
jKileini, 3 j 8; and the Congress of 
Vienna, 243, 249-257; and the Water- 
loo Campaign, 3.(4; aciiiiiailions of, 
by Congress of .Vieiinn, 352-353, 3O4- 
slis; nnil the TIoly Alliance, 255; and 
the Qiinclmiile Alliance, 255; Met- 
leniicli and, 255 357; ntlcr rH/s, 
KS7'^S9i uliti 2(13! kud Naiiles, 364- 
265; ami the" right of iiiiervenllun,” 
2lk)-26i); Clmrli's X goes Lii, 278; 
and tile revnintions in Italy, 280; 
mugniacs tmlcpendnicc of lielgiimi, 
3S2; and llic revolution in I'olnnd, 
283' 3H7; and llie rcvoinlion in Italy, 
287; imd tile rcvointiiin In (lerraany, 
287; and the reviilnliims of rA/rf, 
298 -3 1 1 ; mill I ho pmblem of German 
unity, 307-311! must lie driven out of 
Italy, 337, 333; Victor Emmanuel II 
and, 339; Cavour ami, 330, 332; and 
the war of rSfo, 3,4,j-333, 336-337; anil 
reaction in Germany, 341; UUmarck 
and, 344-3.19; Prussia and, intiko war 
on Danmark, 346; friction between 
Prussia and, 346-349; and the year 
jffdd, 3St, 418; and the policy of pro- 
tection, 373; and Russia rivals in the 
lialkans, 374; and the Congress of' 
Berlin, 375, 548-550; makes treaty 
with Germany, 7879, 375-376; and tlio 
Triple Alliance, 395, 412, 414; Italy 
covets possessions of, 414; Italy de- 
nounces treaty of alliance with, 414; to 
the compromise of 1867, 416^20! 
oppresses her subjects, 416; foils in 
Hic Ttiilian war, 416; beconics 11 con- 
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Ati-slriu, {onthttu'il 

slilutimial sliiU'j 417; Hunpiiiry rctnsoa 
to cuiljicratu wUh, 4t7-.|Tli; and the 
Com[trnmise id r.Vrty, 4iq 420; the 
Umiiiro of, sitti'e Jitdy, 420-424; and 
the Ottoman l''.mpire, 540; iirnl tl\e 
Treaty of San Slefann, S4S; anil the 
CoiiRtcas of Berlin, 54S 550; “occu- 
|)ic9” Bosnia and Iler/.u|,'i)vina, S4S; 
and till' insitrrcelion of Poland (ntldjl, 
5(14; mid Scrviii, (104, (loS-hij; and 
the European War, lioH lii,S. 

Austria-IIiiiiRnry, Italy declares war 
against, 415; since 4 iti-427; and 
the Carapiomise ol I1W7, 419; oc- 
cupies Bosnia and Ilcrsegovina, 426; 
annexes Bosnia and Ilcriegovina, 595- 
596, 60a; Servia and, 597, 604, 6^- 
612; Italyand,fior; and iBe European 
War, 608-618. 

Austrian Nctlicriands, France in posses- 
aion of, 149, 152; Holland anuexos, 
25a, 252, 2jy, 282. ^ee also Belgium. 

Austrian Succession, War of the, 14, 28. 

Aiistro-Gcrman Treaty (1870), 375-376. 

Aiistro-Prussiaii War (rSiifl), 347-389, 
353, 3<it' 

Attores, I’urtuRal and, 521. 


Baden, 9, 202, ,410, 347; joins Prussia 
aealnst France, 357. 

Bailly, 7,5, rjO. 

Baker, Sir Samuel, .508. 

ilalaklava, Itallle of, 544. 

Balfour, Arlliuc James, leader of the 
House of tkiiiimons, 473; and Qiiccii 
Victoria, 474. 

Balkan, peninsula, cvonla in (rdyrf-iSyS), 
374; tiso.uf the, states, 540-557; rcvolui 
in the, S4S“S32| Wars of 2913 and 
igi3, 590-606; and the European War, 
6a8-6t8. 

Ballot, secret, demanded in Germany, 
369- 

Baltic provinces, 20, 558. 

Baluchistan, 490. 

Bank of France, founded, igo. 

Barbaty States, 404-405. 

Bamave, 136. 

Bsitas, 148. 

Basel, Treaty of, 208. 

Bashi-Bazoi&s, 546. 

Bastille, 50; M of, 76-78, 86, 96, '103, 
39s. 

Batak, atrocities in, 546. 

Batavian Republic. See Holland. 

Bmidin, 35, |. 


Baiilai-n, hat lie of, 238. 

Bavaria, elccLonitc of, 0; Austria sends 
imny into, 201; gains of, in Houlh 
GcTiiiany, joi; lieiomcs a kingdom, 
303; ami the (lonlcderaliim of tlie 
Rliiiie, 20I1; Napoleon lights Aiisiriaiis 
in, 223; and tlie Congress of Vienna, 
249; supports Austria in 1S6S, 347; 
joins 1’rns.sia agaiiisl l'’runcc, 357; 
representation of, in Hundesmtii, 363. 

Baylcn, 220, 221. 

Biiyoiine, 218. 

Baiiaine, slnit up in Alebi, 358. 

Bciiconslicld, Lord. Sec Disraeli. 

Beauharnais, Engine, 234. 

Beauhamais, Josephine. See Josephine, 
Empress. 

Beaulieu, 159. 

Bcbel, and Socialism, 369. 

Belgium, dmigrds in, 96; war in, 112, 
152; Austrian possessions in, ceded 
to France, 165; TTench conquest of, 
183; Code Napoldon put into force 
in, 190; England’s jealousy of French 
conquest of, 190-200; Napoleon at- 
tacks the allies in, 244-247; annexed 
to Ilolliind, 249-250, 252, 282; revo- 
lution of iKk tn, 269, 280, 287; lie- 
ciiires its iiuleiiendenre, 281-283, 
and Congo Free State, 510; slnee 
1S311, 523-525; neutrality nl, lirokeii 
by tioriniuiy, s.!5, 6:6-617; ami lH'ina, 
574. See also Austrian Nctherlanils. 

Htfeide, 541. 

Bengal, 4S7, 481). 

Bercslonl, f,ord, amlPortiigal, 519. 

Berg, 204. 

Berlin, war party in, 209; Napoleon 
issues doerces from, 2 to; Uiiivursily 
of, 230; Poles come to, 286; revolt in, 
3or; becomes the center of iiilerasl, 
308,349,351; becomes tltc capital of 
the Gcrinan Empire, 361; Congress of, 
374, 426, 548-550, 55S; Treaty of, 375, 
548-550; representation of, in the 
Reichstag, 379, 381; Gorman colonies 
rilled from, 505; Conference, 510; 
breaches of the Treaty of, 596-597. 

Bcrlm Decrees, 210, 215-216. 

Bern, 527, SS9- 

Bernadotte, sent to Norway, 535. 

Berry, Duke of, murdered, 272, 276. 

Bcrtnier, i6g, 172. 

Bessarabia, Russia retains, 252. 

Betlimann-IMwcg, Chancellor, 377, 
617. 

nirmiiiRlmm, unrepresented, 432. 
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Uiamiivrk, luul the l'riisi,iiin elivliiral 
yysLiim, and Iho nniriciition oC 
Ck-rnnmy, rcRiirils war with 

Vtanm as inovilublc, 35(1; and Ihc 
lloheiucilU-m (-.vnilUlacy, jsfi-dS?: and 
Uie Treaty at Frankfottj 3()o-3(ii'i as 
(diimci’llot, 3ft5-3()fi; and the Kultur- 
kampt, 367-368; and Surialism, 36S ■ 
37j; and tlie policy ot pinUrlkm, 37.’ 
373; andtltcCjcrmanailuiiics,373 373; 
and llio Triple Alliance, 374 3^; pre- 
sides over ConBroas of Hcriin, 37+'37S. 
5^; William II and, 377-378; death 
of, 377; and democracy, 38J. 

Black Sea, neutraliaed, 345. 

Blanc, Louis, 394-397, 3r3-3r6- 
“Bloody Sunday,” Russia, 586. 

“Bloody Week," Paris, 386. 

Blllcher, 244-246. 

Boer War, 474, 476, 497-S04. 

Boers and English in South Africii, 499- 
305,^08. ^ 

Bohemia, 237; tevulution in, 301-302, 
4 t 6; conguered, 302, 304; invasion of, 
hy Prussia, 348; and Austria, 420-422. 
Bombay, 488. 

Bonaparte, Caroline, 204. 

Bonaparte, Cliarlcs, 133, 

Bonaiiartc, Klise, 204. 

Bonaparte, Jerome, 153, 204-203; lie- 
comes King of Wcatplialla, 213, 228; 
lleea from Westphalia, 239, 

Bonaimrtc, Joseph, lieraiuca King of 
Naples, 203, 218; ahdlcnles and !«- 
comes King of Spain, 218, 228, 262, 
319; flees, 22c, 

Bonaparte, laiuis, becomes King of 
Holland, 204; refuses to enforce the 
Conttnentid Bloclcade, 217; forced to 
sbdicatc, 217, 228; his son, 31S. 
Bonaparte, Lucien, 174, 176-177, 204. 
Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon, 317-320, 446. 

See else Naiwleon III. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. See Naiioleon. 
Bonaparte, Pauline, 204. 

Bonapartisls, 290, 387-388. 

Boideaus, Duke of, 276, 278, 290; seal 
of government at, 359, 384. 

Borneo, 323. 

Borodino, battle of, 233, 236. 

Boroughs, representation of, in Great 
Britain, 431-432, 43.6-441, 432, 463. 
Bosnia, Austria occupies, 373, 426, 548; 
AustrisrHungaty annexes, 393-396, 
600, 609; Setvia covets, 597; Atdi- 
duke assassinated in, 609. 

Botany Bay, 494. 


Ilotlui, Loiih, sop 
lloiiUngi-r, (icncr.d, ,{04 31)6. 

Houle (tlrcmO, 5.34 3.55. 

Hoiilogiic, 200, 201, ,(18. 

Bniifluiu llshuul), iinw Rdimiun, .(04. 
Hourliuns, buniier of Ihe, 78, 242, 38R; 
Uousi'oLiii I''r.imc,8[, 112; ovmlimw 
of, ill l''raniv, 110, 21B; mnmircliic.'d 
parlv desires ristovalioii of, 14(1, 188; 
cciilr.dixalioii of govcrmiient under, 
i.'q, 182; lliighind and the, 168; Na- 
lailenn and llie, i8.;-i83, 187, 189; 
Ifmisc of, ccasi'a to rule in Naples, 203, 
218; Unu.se (if, in Spain, 218-219, 316; 
restored in FrancOj 241-242, 270-271; 
and the hiw against sacrilege, 273; 
fmal ovcilliroiv of, in France, 278, 
280. 

Bourgeoisie, in France, under Old R6- 
ginie, 46-47; Louis Philippe and, 278, 
389-294. 

Bourricmic, t6(), 176. 

“Boxer” iiisurteclioiia, 379. 

Braga, Dr. Tlieopliilc, I’resldeiil of Put- 
Ingul, 321. 

I)rngan/.a, Uuuso of. Srr Portugal. 
Brandenburg. .SVc Prussia. 

Brusll, 217, ,311) ^fo. 

Bivmeii, 217, .’28, ,((13; merebimls from, 
csltililish trading suthms in Attica, 
87.1. . 

Bwif’, <!c, 74. 

Ilriennc, 1.33. 

Ilrigbl, Joliii, and Ihc Anti Corn loiiv 
Usiguc, 447; iiiid till' llcfurm Hill nl 
riW7,43i. 

British Coiiimhia, 41)2. 
llrltish Conslituthm, the theory of the, 
436-4,37. , 

British Umpire, .187-506. Aee mo 
England. 

British Isles. Scr. England. 

British North America, 491-493; Act, 
492. . 

Broglie, Duke of, mlmslry of, 391. 
Brouglmm, Uird, and the first Reform 
Bill, 436, 439. 

Brumaice, 137; the rSth and rpth of, 
174-1771 404 , 3 W. , 

Brunswick, Duke of, issues manifesto, 
■113-114, ii5, 240; Duke of, Ws 
forces against France, 117; revolution 
in,' 287. 

Brussels, riot in, 281; and the Interna. 

tional African Assotiation, 309-310. 
Bryce’s American Commeinwallh, cen- 
sored in Russia, 370. 
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lUu'harPSl, Irciily of, (ros-Ooft, (lod. 

Hndaprat, ,?oj, 410, 4J1. 

liudgpl, ill Knglaiid, j6; ut n-- 
jeetod liy (he Ilouae ef Lorda, 478 • 
480; pnaaed by ihc Lords, 480. 

■Bulseriai tlie Turks and, S4(ij und the 
Treaty of Sun Siefano, ^47; and the 
Tteiily ot ]ter 1 in, S-lS-iSoi uher 
SSO SS®i end Meecdnnia, 547- 348, 
55J, 604-bos; dedarcs her hidcix-nd- 
etirc, SQS'SPhi boo; ('liTialiiina from 
Macedonia (lee to, 599; and the Balkan 
War of rpia, Ooj-fios; and Servia, 
(104-606; attacks Greece and Servia, 
605-606; Koumania and Turkey join 
war against, 605-606; and the Treaty 
of Bucharest, 605-606. 

Biilow, Prince von. Chancellor, 377, 
37M80 i 3S2, 608. 

Bundesrath, 349, 363-364; Chancellor 
not lesponsibic to, 365. 

Burke, Edmund, and the Partition of 
Poland, 283; and tlie Trench Revolu- 
tion, 428; and Uie House of Commons, 

Burma, 490, 572. 

Bute, voters in, 430. 

Biuiot, no. 

Byton, Lord, tutd Groece, 542. 

Cabinet Government, dowlopnient of. 
In Ungbind, 3-7, 

“Cadets,” Kuaaia, 587. 

Cadoitdai, Georges, igi. 

Caen, 127, 

Ctlilm, 69-70, 89. 

Cairn, French marclt to, 170, 172. 

Calendar, Juliitn, intmduced into Rusida, 
22J topubliran, in Fmncc, i37-t38; 
European, adopted in Japan, 576. 

Calonne, 67-68. 

CambacdiSs, 180. 

Cambodia, Kingdom ot, ^5. 

Cambridge, tJmvetsily of, 432-433, 460; 
voters in, 443. 

Camphdl-Bannctmnn, Sir Henry, pro- 
mier, m6. 

Campo Formio, Peace of, 165, 168, 183, 
199, 202, 205. 

Canada, acemired by England, 2, 4, 488, 
491-492; Dominion of, 492-493, 505; 
and the South African War, 493; and 
the Entmean War, 493, 506. 

Cana^an Facidc Railway, 493. 

Cannes, 242, 244. 

Canning, and the Holy Alliance, 435; and . 
the House of Commons, 437. 


Canton, Iriuling port, 573; opfiied In 
British triule, 574. 

Cnnloiis, in Swilsui'Umd, 527. 

Cape Cohiiiy, 252, 490. 

Cajic of Good Hope, 4(12, .iSS. 

Caiie Town, 504. 

Caiirera, (iariiraldi .■in<l| 336, 33.S'. 

Caprivi (I'hnncellor) tSon-o./, 377. 
Ciurhimari, 265; in I’liria, 276; Mii/./,ini 
jiiina the, 325; in Italy, 320, 333. 
Carinthia, 224. 

Carlos T (Portugal), ps. 

Carlotta, Empress of Mexico, 353. 
Carlsbad Decrees, 262, 287. 

Carlslad, Treaty of, 538. 

Carlyle, and Queen Victoria, 443-4441 
and the Reform Bid of 1S67, 452. 
“Carmen Sylva," 545-546. 

Carniola, 224, 422. 

Cornol, 132. 

Carnot, Sadi, chosen president, 394; 

asaasshiatcd, 395. 

Caroline Islanrls, 374. 

Carrier, 134, 137. 

Cnsimir-Pdrier, 395. 

Casscl, invaded, 347. 

Caateiar, 518, 

CastolMunlo, 338. 

Castel GouduUo, 410. 

Catherine It (Russia), 24-25, 27, 29, 283. 
titlholic Church (Greolt), t8, 558, 599, 
CatliDlic Church (Roman), ixisltion of 
the clergy ot, under the Old R6gime, 
38-39, 41-43; under Uiuis XVI, SO, 70; 
VolUiito and, 50, 55; clergy ot, in the 
Stales (icnoral, 72-73; attitude ot 
clergy of, toward tliu Nationiii Assem- 
bly, 74; clergy of, renounce privileges, 
78; Conslilncnt Aasorahly and, 93-94; 
Civil ConstiUilion of the Clergy, 95- 
96; and state seijamtcd, 149; Uie Bour- 
bons and, 1B7; Honaparle and, 187-189, 
224, 232; position of, in Germany 
altered by Bonaparte, 206-208; clergy 
of, in Spain against Nt^oleon, 220; 
and the Bourbon restoration, 242, 277; 
and Belgium, 282; in Poland, 285; 
and the Xnlturkampf, 366-368; and 
the Third French Republic, 391, 400- 
403; and the Kingdom of Italy, 409- 
410; position ot, in Great Britain, 432, 
435; in Irelandj 455-456; schools of, in 
England, 460; in Lower Canada, 491; 
Spain and, 519; separation of, and 
SlateinPotlugid, S2T;inBdgium, 525. 
Callinlic Emancipation Acl (rifsp), 435. 

, 456. 
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C'uvaigrac, Rispublicnii Icadur, J70; himI 
the June Duyn, 316; cniulidnlc {ut the 
presidcm-y, 318. 

I'uvile, battle ot, 519, 

L’livour, Count, 329-334! tiiuibaldi atid, 
33 S, 338: and R'ume, 339; death of, 
339; l-^td Pidmerston and, 3391 imil 
liberty, 340, 341; and Hiamnrck, 343: 
favora “free Chureh in a free State," 
410. 

Cawnpore, 490. 

Celebes, 523. 

Center, parly in (ierniany, 3(17-31)8. 
Centnd America, 315, 3 '<). 593 - 
Ceylon, 1S3, 252, 488. 

C 3 iamber of Depudea (France), 270, 272; 
conflict between Charles X and, 274; 
calls Louis Philippe to the throne, 278, 
290; Paris returns Republicans to, 385; 
under the Third French Republic, 390- 
391; tinder the Kingdom of Italy, 409. 
Chamber of Deputies (Pnissia), 380. 
Chamber of Peers (France), 370. 
Chamberlain, Josqih^ Colonial Secre- 
tary, 4731 urges tariff reform, 4731 and 
South Africa, 502. 

Chumbord, Count ot, 387-389. 

Chancellor (German), powers of, 3(13, 

A , Archduke ot Atislrin, ido-Ku, 
22,2-224, 

Charles I (Austria), 436. 

Charles 1 (Roivmauia), s-tS-Sth, SS 3 ' 
Charles IV (Siiain), 2tB. 

Chatlca X (Fraucc), reign of, 223- 27/1; 
flees to Knglaud, 2761 goes to Austria, 
278i the L^timisla dotend the rights 
of, 290. See afso Artois, Couut of. 
Charles Albert (Piedmont) defeated at 
Custoiaa, 302, 30s; abdicates, 30(1; 
Constitulionai Statute granted by, 311, 

Charles Felii: (Piedmont), aOy. 

Charter of 1S14 (French), 241-242. 
Charter (rSad), Portugal, 320-321. 
Chartist agitation, 443-446. 

Chataldja, 603, 

ChhteauiE, war upon the, 78, 96. 
Chatham, Earl of. See Ktt. 

Chaumette, 137. 

Child labor, German Socialists demand 
prohibition of, 369; England and, 441- 

442, 448-449, 471- 

China, France takes Tonldn ironn 406; 
commerce with, 462; Russa and, 372; 
Europe and, 373 - 374 ! and Japan, 377- 
5R0, 58a",'i83; and Germany, .378-379; 


China, luiithiid’il 

reform in, 38,1; pmclniim-d a Reimblir, 
383; and till' First IVace Conference 
at the Hague, 591. 

Cltinii-Japam’se Wiu- and its conae- 
queiii't's, 377-380. 

Clirktian (.King ol Norway), 533. 

t’hrisliiinlu, 335, 338. 

Chixstina, Spanish Kegenl, 313-31(1. 

Church. AVc Calholii Chtirdi (Greek) 
iind Ciilhiilic ( 'luireh (Romani. 

Church ut England. Sec Anglican 
Church. 

Cinlra, 221. 

Cisolphie Republic, 1(13; liccomcs King- 
dom ot Italy (Kfiiy), igti. See Italy, 

CK-U Code, 1S9-190. 

Civil Constitution of the Clergy. See 
Couslitulmn. 

Civil Service (England), 460. 

Clement XIV (Pope) and the Jesuits, 
16. 

Clergy. Sec Catholic Church (Roman), 

ClericalUm, Gambetla and, 391, 401; 
Conilies nml, 401. 

Clericals (France), 392; imd limiluiigct, 
39 S; n'lul Dreyltis, 399. 

Cnlibett, Williuin, .g;.). 

CnlidfU, Rlclianl, and the Anti-Corn 
laiw bengtie, 44’/- 

Ciibutg, bi’opolil lit, 282. 

Ox'hin-China, France ami, .10,3. 

Code Naiiolftin, tSij 190. 

(Vwlim, policy Ilf (Irelmiil), .159, 467- 
408, 470. 

“Colonial preferwu'e," Chninbcrlain 
urges, 475 - 

Colouial Sixicly (German), 373, 

Colonifs, Gennan, 37,i-37.V, 378, 3031 
French, 303, 403 '4o8, 503; liauan, 
412; English, 4(u-4li2, 473, 487-306, 
374! Spanish, 519! Portuguese, 5211 
Dutch, 323! Danish, 334: Japanese, 
S 77 - 

Combes, nnd Clericalism, 401, 

CommiUeo of General Security, created, 
124, 129; work of, 13a, 145. 

Committee ot Public Safety, created, 
124, 129! work of, 129-134, 137, 139- 
140, 145. 

Commons, House ot (riry), 429-432! 
Tory loss in, 436! reform of, 436 - 441 ! 
demand for further reform of, 41^4- 
44O, 431-432; Liberals gain rngjonlv 
in, 433! (iladstone enters, 434; Irish 
representation in, 456, 467; Home 
Rnlcrs lioW the lialancii of power in, 



Commons, coiilhiieil 
4*7, 47J, .|Ko; Lord Siilisbury piimi 
iinnu'nso nwjurily in, 473; budgi'l of, 
riKJp, pnssi'il, .|7i)-4iio; aral Lhf Ibirliit' 
nu'tiC Ml, 4S1 4*'.'; Irish, 48.4; Do- 
mlnuin, 402. 

Ciimmuiu' ([’iiris). See Ihiris. 

Compromise of rKd?, 4H)-(2o, 421,423; 
l''rnneis ICossuth opposes, 425. 

“Cniiclusion” ol Murdi, ititi j, ao6. 

Concutdal, rXoj, 187-18(3, 24?; abro- 
I’atcd, 402. 

Cond*, Prince ol. See Knuhien, Ouko d’. 

Condorccl, 136. 

Confederation of the Rhine (.1S06), for- 
mation of, 20(1-207, 213, 228; members 
of, desert Napoleon, 239; disappears, 

’ 59 ' , „ 

Congo tree Stab:, 309-510, 523. 

Congress, of Vienna, 241-242, 244, 249- 
257, 264, 266, 280-281, 284, 335, 322, 
339; of Troppau, 2(17; of Laibach, 
267; of Verona, 267-2*8; of Paris 
(.iSsif), 322, 332, 543i of Berlin, 374, 
(l-sfi. 34 - 35 °, 335 - 

Congresses, 'Hie, 240-269. 

Conservatives (ICngland), 431, 433, 477- 
480; Ulndstouc ami, 434; vontnii under 
laird .Sidiabra'y, 466, 470; defeat of, 
473 '476. See also 'I'ories. 

C'liiwervatury of Arts and Crafts, 130. 

('oiisliintinu, Crown Prince, IhUt King 
of (iniece, enters Balonica, 602. 

Constantinople, scat of Orthodox (ireck 
Ciuircli, 18; RiKsIa covota, 23, 234, 
343; Napoleon's ambitions for, 172; 
Russians march toward, 343, 347; 
revolution in, 398; Turkey retains 
(rgrj), 603. 

('onstiluonl Aascml)ly, composiUon mm 
character, 74, 86, tor; comes to Paris, 
84; and tlie making of the Constitu- 
tion, 86-98, 129, 231; and the tierman 
princes, 105; and the codification at 
the laws, 189; of 184S, 317-318. See 
National Aa^bly. 

Constitution, demand for, in France, 69, 
70; making of the, Sd-pSj of lypr, 
89-93, iid. 137, 147, 263: Civil, of the 
Clergy, 93-96. 102; of zyjj, 127-228, 
146; of zypj (Year m), 146-147, 152; 
of the Year VIII {17997, ito-181; of 
zSi2 (Spain), 263, 266, 2677 in Pru^, 
301-302, 311; granted m Sardinia, 
311; of the Second Ropuhlie (Prance), 
■i'.ii . 3 r. 3 “ 3 '' 7 i Napoleon ami 

the, 310-320; ot the new (icriiian Hm- 


Canslllulion, eoiilimied 
[lire, 3(13-366, 370-380; of tile TJiird 
Republic (I'’ranee, 187s), 388-391; 
Uoiilnngcr demands revision of, 30s; of 
Ilidy, 4091 Spnnisli (rdyo), 318; of ;.V./,V 
(Ilblland)i 323; ot 1X48, Switxerland, 
320; granted to Bennuirk, 333; of 
ICidavold, 334-337; of 1876 (Turkey), 
356; granted to Poland, 550; NUholas 
I! abrogates tin,’ PiniiUi, 570, granted 
Ui Japan, 377; promised in Chinn, 38;. 
Cunstilulionai Charter, Primre, 241 2.12, 
270-272; Charles X disregards, 276; 
modifie(i, 27S, 201. 

Constitutional Demoaats (Russia), 387. 
Constitutional Statute (Piedmont), 311. 
Consulate, 179-192; the Empire and, 

321. 

Consuls, 177, 179-1S0. See also Con- 
sulate. 

Continental System, 212, 213-217, 228- 
229, 232-234, 519. 

Convention, called in France, 116; work 
of, 120-130, 152, 1B6, 1S9, 213, 231, 
289; becomes prisoner at the Com- 
mune, 1261 BonaiKirte defends the, 
14^149, 156; Convention, Pliiladd- 
phia (Podoml). Seo Philadelphia Con- 
VCIltiOD, 

Cook, Oiptain, voyages of, 494. 

Cntday, Charlotte, 136. 

Cordelier Ciul), 105-107. 

Com Isvw III 18 rs, 4.J3. 

Corn lauvs, abolislieil, 446 448, .157, 
Cornwall, reprcscnlalion ot, in Pariku 
mcnl, 430. 

Curdca, Hunaparte and, 133, 134-133, 

138, 173, 241. 

Cortes (Spain), 268, 516, 318. 

Ceni/e, 66. 

Council of Elders, 147-148, 174-177. 
Coundl of State (France), i8r, 190. 
Council of States (Swilxeriand), 329. 
Coundl of the Empire (Russia), 587-588. 
Council of the Five Hundred, 147-148, 

174-177. 

Counter-revolutionaries, 81, 96, 109. 
Cmf d’fM, of 1799, 174-17S1 I 77 i 180; 

of iSsi, 319-3201 322, 354 - 
Couriaiid, 20, 55S. 

Court of Cassation, an'd the Sreyfus 
case, 399, 

Couthon, 145. 

Cracow, 232. 

Crete, Greece and, 535, SOS-SO®, 603. 
Crimea, 23; war in the, 322, 332, 343- 
. 3 -I 3 . 
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Otlnni, l''tivwcs('(i, 41 j. 

I'rumiu, 30i, 4 Mi 4 J 3 ' 

CniiUiaiis, in IIuiiRiiry, 303, 423-4.'s. 
Cwkcr, !uul thu aoamd Rcfurm Hill, 
‘tjS- 

('.nimarty, volcra m, .130. 

Cromer, Lord, 31J. 
llromwcil, and Iroliintl, 4SS' 

Cuba, Spain and, 313, jiS 510. 

Cutafon, 523. 

Curia liomana, 4 to. 

Cushing, Caleb, and China, 37+ 
Customary laws, 37. 

Cusloaza, 302, 303, sag, 348. 

Cyprus, England and, 348; Turkey and, 



in Bohemia, 301-302, 420-422. 


Dahomey, 203. 

Dalmatia, handed over to Austria, 165; 

ceded to Napoleon, 202. 

Danton, as a monarchist, g 3 ; as a leader, 
107; becomes head ol the provtsional 
executive council, iid; on tlie impor- 
tance o£ Paris, lai; and the Giron- 
dists, I2i-i22j as peacemaker, rob; 
dropped from Commiltcc ol l'u)2lii' 
Safety, lagi and the Ravolutlnmiry 
Tribunal, 130; and Robesplctre, 130- 
145; advocates moderation, 140; 
oi, 241 ; on education, 13a. 
Dsnlonisls, 139. 

Danubinn principalitieB, 233. 

David, 14a. 

Oavoul, 210, 

Doik, Itraneis, 298-299, 4 i 7 - 4 tSi 425- 
December 2, jSji, 319-320, 334. 

Dego, 138, 

Delarcy, 304. 

Delbrildi, Prolessor, on tho German 
Parliament, 382. 

Dclcoasd, Tlibophile, 406-407. 

Delegations (Anstrio-Hungaiy), 419. 
Delhi, seized, 490. 

Denmark, and the Continental System, 
217; and the Congress ol Vienna, 249, 
233; war between Prussia and Austria 
and, 343-346, 333; and Africa, 307; 
since 1S14, 533-334; cedes Norway to 
Sweden, 533. 

Departments of France, 92; Girondists 
and the, 121, 127; civil war in, 127, 
149; representatives on mission sent 
to, 13a; government of, under the 
Consulate, 181; martial law proclaimed 
in, 320, 

Dcprelis, 412. 


Derby, laird, inini'.lrs of, 151 .152, 
llesmv, till), 1S2. 

Deshinw, S7j. 

I)esiniiidin.s t'.iiiiille, i j,,. 

Devil's Istnnd, Drej tns deponed lo, 31,-/ 
,108. " 
l)eyofAlgeri!l,4a|. 

Dklenil, 24, .,2. 

Diet, (k'rmim 0 "'peii,il), 0, lo,,; of the 
(lenimii Conleder.ilion, .'311 '(10, pi; 
limignrian, .-iw 300, 303,'. no; Hwis^, 
527 329; Sweilish, S3S, See alw 
Kundesruth. 

IHrectoty, composition ot, 147; work 
of, t49, 132-177, i«(i, iSo, 213; aboli- 
tion of, 1771 ami Switzcrlniul, 327. 
Disestablishment of tile Anglicao Cliuieh 
in Ireland, 4571 in Wnlcs, 483. 

Disraeli, and the Rcfoim HiH ot iSdy, 
431-452; ministry, 461-463, 500; and 
llic Congress of Hctlin, 348. 
Disruptiuii of the Ollmnan Umpire and 
the Rise ot the Htilkan Stntes, 340- 
5 S 7 . , , , 

tliBsautcrs, in iMigUtad, 432-4,13, 473, 
Dodeeaneac, Itnly seizes llie, 601. ' 

Don I'Mlite (Spiiin) elii)j)),s Ibrwie, 325- 

317- 

Dniga, Queen, miirdeml, 333, 

Dteaileii, Imtlie of, .'38, 230; King of 
Satimy relitlns, 25.', I’rnssin oieupies. 
Ml; 

Drej’fuh CuhC, .106 400, 402. 

I Jiinl Allituiee, 375, 30,3 30(1, 612,614. 

Dual Control, 311 512. 

Dmd Monnreliy. .S'lr Austria llungiiry. 
Dublin, Irish I'nrlianienl at, idiolisheil, 
456, 4116; I all to provide Irish I’lirliii- 
raent at, 468. 

Ducos, becomes Consul, T77, 

Duma (Russia), 387 -gBp. 

Dumouricz, 124, 

Dunwich, 431. 

Dupont, General, 220, 221, 

Durham, and reform, 436; mission to 
Canada, 491-492. 

East Africa, Italy imd, 412. See also 
German East Africa. 

East India Company, 488, 490. 

East Indies, Dutch colonies in, 523, 
East Prussia, ^80. 

Eastern Question, 23; reopening of, 463, 
346; defined, 340; Russia and, 343- 
545 ; Europe and the, S47-550; new 
phase ot, 535, 395; the Kurnpi'iin War 
iuid the, 613. 
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HaMi'i'ii Uiiumdiii, s.|«, ssr. 

iMlid o[ (Ri«). Jfti 5 (y. 

in Russiii, llu' I'linvoiilinn 
(l''r.vii(i‘l 1111(1, 150; ayiiH'm of iiaUniiiil 
(l'■ralll'l.0 rciirniiiii/i;it| njo; tree and 
cnmimlaury ilemiiiulcd in Oftmany, joi); 
niiUuniU .syalnm o[, eroitnd in I'ltuicc, 
J03J Stale In wrnlrol, in l'’rance, 4011 
jiroblem ol, in Italy, 411; in Ungiond 
noglectoi, 433; the Inctory ayatoni and, 
443; Futstcr Act. of 1S70 (England), 
45i;-4bo| made free in England, 47r; 
Ad, of 11)03 (England), 47J, 477; in 
Portugal, 531; in Bel^um, SHS^S; 
in Switzerland, 528, 331; in Deiuniirk, 
334; in Bulgaria, 332; in Greece, 335; 
in Japn, 376; in China, 38^. 

Edward VII (Engiand), accession of, 474; 
death of, 480-481. 

Egypt, Napoleon and, 168-173, 182-183, 
214; French compelled to evacuate, 
183; England promises to evacuate, 
183; and the Entente Cordialc, 407; 
England and, 462, 303, 307, 509, 311- 

a ''a Protected State," 314; aids 
f against Greece. 543. 

, Constitution of, 534. 

.I'hbti, NaiioU'im sent to, 241; his return 
from, 242, 243-2411. 230. 

Hldcts, Council of. ice Cottndl of Eiders. 
Elgin, Izinl, 492. 

Jillsabelh (Russia), and the Seven Years’ 
War, 24, 

Emerson, on Naiieieon, 194. 

Umigration, German, 310, 373; Italian, 
413-414; causes of, 487; to New Hear 
hind. 497. 

Emigres, intrigues of. 103, 109, iti, 
113, 122; many, guiUqtmed,_ 134; laws 
against, relaxed, 186; Louis XVITI’a 
policy toward, 242; Charles X and, 273. 
Emperor (German), powers of, 363 - 36 b- 
Empire (France), 183; early years of, 194- 
214; at its height, 213-226; Britisli, 
487-306. 

Empress Eugdnie. Su Eugdnie, Empress. 
Empress Josephine. Jrs Josephine (Beau- 
hamais), Fhiipress. 

Ems despatch, 337. 

Ena, IMncess (Battenberg), marries Al- 
fonso XHI, 519. 

Enghien, Duke d’, 191, 218. 

En^nd, iaiSHi century, 1-7, 26; tenito- 
iisl gains of, by Peace of Fads, 2, 4; 
evolution ol the padiamentary system 
of government in, 2-7; colonial policy 


England, roittiitiiril 

of, .1; in the Seven Years' War, 3 4, 14; 
anil Hut American Rcvolulifm, 6-7; 
yming Rusaiaiis sciil to, 20; Montes- 
quieu’s opinion of the government of, 
S3; Rousseau on the government of, 
37; influence of the government of, on 
French Constitution, 88, 90-91; at war 
with France, 124, 149, 132, j68, 17 1, 
173, 182-183; Napoleon and, 16^173, 
182-183, 191, 199-200, 210, 213, 215- 
2 i8j 221, 228-229, 232; makes Peace of 
Amiens witli France, 183, 192, igg; 
French bishops in, 187; jealous of 
French expansiou, im; issues Orders 
in Council, 216; and Portugal, 217, 233; 
and Spain, 221, 263; and the Congress 
of Vienna, 242, 230-252; and the 
Waterloo Campaign, 244-247; acquisi- 
tions of, by Congress of Vietma, 232: 
and the Quadruple Alliance, 255; and 
the Congress of Troppau, 267; and the 
doctrine of intervention, 268; Charles 
X flees to, 276-278; and the July Revo- 
lution, 280; recognises indepen(Ience of 
Belgium, 282; and the revolutian in 
Poland, 2S6; Louis Philippe and, 289, 
296; Louis N^con Boniqmitc and, 
318; and the Crimean War, 322, 332, 
S 44 '~S‘ISi Mazsinl and, 326; Ctivour 
and, 329-330, 332; and tile war of rfjp 
in Italy, 334; liismarck and, 343; and 
Mexico, 332; and Free 'IVade, 37a; in 
Afiica, 37^ Germany the rival of, 378; 
William II and, 381; France adopts 
parliamentary system of, 390; gains 
colonies from France, 403-404; fleet of, 
bombards Algiers, 404; and the Entente 
Cordinie, 412(5-408; from iSry-iSdS, 
428-432; Parliament of (rJy)i 4 sp- 
432; position of the Anglican Church in, 
432 - 433 ! distress in, after iSry, 433; 
iSorms in, 435 - 443 ! and the Chartisl 
Movement, 444-4^; and the repeal of 
the Com Laws, 446-448; and labor 
legishdjon, 44B-449; and the Reform 
Bill of 1867, 451-452; becomes a de- 
mocracy, 452; ffliiee rfrfg, 433-483; and 
Ireland, 434-^9; educationmiefeirmin, 
459-7460; uirmy, civil service and imi- 
VETsity reform in, 460-461; Disraeli 
nrimsly, 461-4153; andEEypt^46a|SJi- 
514; Second Gladslone Mimstry, 464- 
^6; and Home Ride, 466-469; the 
Second SaBsbury Miiustry, 47o-47r; 
Fourth (Badstone Ministry, 47a; Third 
Salisbury, 473-475; Old Age Peusiona 
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EiiKliiml, iDitliniinl 
An in, nml llvn IniilBi'l nt 
47, S 4Ha; iinil Ihn I’aiimmnnl Vd,i|Ki 
48,?; 1111(1 till' 'I'hitil Jiiinii' Hull- Hill, 
48,4'4 Hs| CuUiitu's Ilf, 487 Jol'iSo? S“). 
5^11-514; 1111(1 J’lirlugiil, 5111, 5J1; ami 
Grca-e, S+s-5431 iu«i Turkey, 547; 
deniiinila a rcvislnii of llic Ti'ciiLy of San 
Sleliino, 547-550; and the Congrefis u( 
Uerlin, 548-550; "occupici.” Cypeub, 
548; cedes Ihc loniiiiiMiiiida lo Greece, 
554; and Thessaly, 555; and the iiisur- 
leelion of Poland {1S63), 564; in liaia, 
573; and China, 573-574, 578-579; and 
Japan, 580; and tie breaches of the 
Treaty of 'Berlin, 596-597: and llie 
European War, 6ti-6t8; ami the Triple 
Entente, 614-615. 

Entente Allies, Italy joins, 415. 

Equality, the RevoluUon and, 51; Rous- 
seau and, 57; principle of, established. 
So; French found new system upon, 91; 
spread of ideas of, ria; the Consuls 
and, 177; 'Bonaparte and civil, 184-185, 
tjq, 196; Metternlch and, 157; Coiiau- 
tutionul Chatter (1814) proclaims, of all 
Frenchmoii, 270. 

Erfurt Interview, 221-222. 

Eritrea, 412. 

Essling, hatllc of, 223. 

Established Clutrdi (Eitglimd), 431. See 
also AnglU'Ui Church. 

Eatethasiy, Major, and Ihe Dreyfus ctiac, 

JilstSonla, so, 558. 

Eton CoUego, Gladstone and, 453. 

Eiigdnie, Empress, 323. 

Europe, Old Rdgimo in, 1-30; Seven 
years’ War in, 3, 14; Simgrds eager 
to embnrii, with mnee, 96, 103; 
Treaty of Campo Formio changes Ino 
map of, 165; Russia and, 173-174; at 
peace, 1S3; ascendancy of France in, 
196; coast of, blockaded, 200; Napo- 
leon alters diplomatic system of, 211; 
and the Continental Blockade, 216; 
effect of capilulatlan at Baylen upon, 
220; Napoleon seeks to dazzle, 221; 
Napoleon pieEminentin, 228; Congress 
of Vienna deLermines future organiza- 
lion of, 241-242, 244, 249-257; Napo- 
leon the “disturber of dio peace of,” 
244; Russia extends into, 25m leection 
in, after i8:s, 257-269; influence of 
the Revolution of 1830 in, 279; Cen- 
tral, 'in revolt, 39B-312; states of, 
recognize the Second Empire (France), 


liiinipr, 

.V ", t'avimi Ihe must ilj ii.uiiii iii'k,,,,- 
alilv in, 33'; iliaiigis in Ihe iMiliiieul 
'.v.slein 111, 33,1 Pnissiii feans hitcr- 
venliim iit, .pio; nu;! of, ultered by 
Pniiaiu, j.pi; ami Ihe veur i8tK>, got- 
inuuiitunu' iit Fnuue in, idteieil, 354; 
reftLses to recugni/e the Tce,ity of San 
SU'taiui, 3751 Triple Alliimec dumhiates 
Oenlral, 37(1, 4:.'; mul the KntciUe 
Cunliide, 4o0-.(oS; Itiily desires to he 
one of the great poweis of, 412; expan- 
sion of, 487; im-roisc of the popula- 
tion of, 487; Canada anil, 493; Africa 
appropriated by, 509; and the Berlin 
Conference, 510; the Turkish Empiru 
In, 540-557; Western, aids Greece, 542- 
543; Turkey admitted to the family of, 
545; public opinion of, aroused against 
Turkey, 547; and the Treaty oi San 
Sictnuo, 547; and the revolution in 
Turkey, 555-556; and Asia, 572; and 
China, 573-574, 5^3; and Japan, 577- 
582; ,an armed eonlincnt, 590; end of 
tlui I’urklsh Empire in, 504, (103; ixiwers 
of, and Turkey, 595-5071 reaction oI 
the Itttlkun Wars upon, (10(1 lu8, 
Eutiipenn War (tor,/), 42I1, (108 1118; In"- 
lanil ami, 48,5; Canada and, 493; ivnil 
tmowiiil Fedemilim, 50(1; Germany 
nml, 525, 

Eylau, baltlenr, 211, 

“F’s, three,’’ 4(14. 

Faclory Ael {1831), ,14.', 

Faetiiry ayslem. In Englaml, 4.33, 441 
Faidhorbo, Governor of Senegal, 405, 

Falk Ijtws, 3(17 -,i(i8. 

Far East, TTie, 572 -583. 

Faroe Islands, 5,34. 

Faslioda imndent, 407-408. 

Faure, F 61 i 3 i, 395. 

Favre, Jules, and the Third Republic, 358, 
February Revolution (France), 317. 
Federal Act (German Confederation), 
260. 

Fedcml Convention (U. S.). See Phila- 
delphia Convention, 

Federal Council (Germany). See flun- 
desratli. 

Federal Council (Switzerland), 529. 
Federal Tribunal (Switzerland), 529. 
Ferdinand I (Austria), policy of, 238- 
259; forced to abdicate, 304. 
Ferdinand (Saxe-Coburg) and Bulgaria, 
SSt-SSa; becomes Czar of Bulgaria, 
S 5 ai S06. 
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l''niliniiuil I'Vrtliiiimil VIDi>(S|Kiiii, 

?iS .mi;, .’’ll.' .'(1,1, .'(iK; rrslin'cil, ,51,1;. 

l''i'riUimnii iNitiiU's) iiml lUiMriii, .>(i| • 
;ii5; firnnlK ainsliliiUnii, <6li. 

Fi'iry, Jules, luirl the Tliiril UqiuWic, 
JSS, 405- 

t’oiKluUsni, ill Prussia, 10; in Fninci', 
Ji, 37i 4ti 47~|S) l>lli 7°; uliolishud in 
Fniniii, 78, 80, i8s, 333; in Alsao:, 
los; Niijioliion iiiiri, i8+j in .S|)ain, 333; 
in Russia, 333; in Austriu, 358; abol- 
ished ill Huiifjary, 300. 

Fiolden, and cliild labor, 443. 

Fife, voters in, 43a. 

Figueras, jiS. 

Finland, Altiandet I and, air, 217, 333, 
533, S34; and Sweden, 558; Nidiolna 
11 and, 570. 

First Consul, See Napoleon. 

Five Hundred, Council of the. See 
Council, 

Florence, revolution in, 305-306; capital 
of Italy, 409. 

Florida, 4. 

Foubiincblcaii, 341. 

Formosa, Idnnd iif, ceded to Japan, ,577, 
383. 

Forster lOducalion Act (fiVyo), 459, 475. 

Fouiiulcc-'l'inville, 143. 

Fourteenth of July. .Veil July 14, /y.Vg. 

Fox, awl tliu Americiut Revolution, O; 
and llio TIousu of Ctiminiins, 437; 
colonial pnliry of, 49a, 

Itrnnce, the Old Rdginie In, r, 31-38; and 
the Seven Years' War, 4, 14-15, 488; 
and the Americiut Revolution. 0-7; awl 
the Jesuits, 16; aids Prussia amilnst 
Austria, 39; effect of the KovoluUoii in 
the life of, 31; beginnings of tlie Revo- 
lutioiij 60^; and the making of Uie 
Constitution, 8^8; government of, 
under the Constitution of lypr, 89-93; 
CSvil Constitution of the Clergy of, 95- 
96; Legislative Assembly of, 101-119; 
and the dmigrds, 103, 109; declares war 
against Fronds II of Austria, 110-113; 
bccouics n democracji, n6, 147; Paris 
liecomes dominant in the lidairs of, 
116-117; under tlie Convcnlion, lao- 
130; republic established in, lao; dvil 
war in, 134, 137; decliristianization of, 
137-139; under the Directory, 133- 
177; and Corsica, 153; Savoy and Nice 
ceded to, 158; and the Treaty of 
Campo Formio, 165, 183; threatened 
trith invasion, 172; under the Con- 
sulate, 179-193; and the Peace of 


Friiiuc, iwi/iiiim/ 

Amiens, iS,;, m’, iisi; l'iiiiiiiiil.il dc 
Ici'miiU'S rcliitions iif cluircli and stale 
111,187-189; Clide Niipoluoii, 189-190; 
Hank of, fiiunded, 190; early years of 
lire empire in, 194-214; liecomes chief 
Adriatic i»wer, 303; influence of, in 
South Rcrnmiiy, 308; the Fmidrc at 
its height in, 315-226; annc.xes Hol- 
land and northern emsts of Oermany, 
317, 338; and the Papal States, 317, 
228, 232; and Spain, 217-222; alliancu 
of, and Russia renewed, 321, 323; and 
Auslria, 223-236; gains of, by Peace 
of Vienna, 324; the decline and fall of 
Napoleon, 228-247; rupture of the 
Ftanco-Russian Alliance, 233-2'34; 
peace offered to, on the basis of the 
natural boundaries, 239-340; allies in- 
vade, 240; Louis XVIII prodaimed 
King of, 241; and the Congr^ of 
Viennm 241-243, 249-255; policy of 
Louis XVIII in, 241-243; Napoleon 
returns to, 242-244; the “Hundred 
Days,” 244; and the Helgiiim enm- 
pidgn, 244-347; luid the Congress of 
Ttoppnu, sfi;;; sends army into Spain, 
268; revohitiim of jffjo m, 269, 287; 
under the Restoration, 370-279; Rev- 
iilutions beyond, 280-288; rccognlaes 
independence of Kcigium, 282; luul the 
CBvnlulioii ill Poland, 286; the reign 
of Louis Philippe, 289-297; the Sec- 
ond Republic in, 297, 313-320; Pro- 
visiunid Ciovcrnmcut in, 297, 313- 
316; Second I'impire in, 313, 320-324; 
Mozzini in, 326; and the Crimean 
War, 332, 544-545; and the interview 
at Plombiircs, 332; and the woe of 
3 i 31 Savoy and Nice ceded to, 
335; Bismarck ambassador to, 344; 
Prussia and, 34s, 349, 355-381; and 
the year 1S0S, 351; the Second Em- 
pire and the Franco-Ptussian War, 
351-361; and Mexico, 352-354; and 
the Treaty of Frattklort, 360, 374; 
and the policy of protection, 372; iso- 
lation of, after the Treaty of Frank- 
furt, 374; and the Aiistro-Oonnan 
Treaty otrfyp, 375-376; and the Dual 
Alliance, 376, 395-396; under the 
Third Republic, 384-408; and the 
Commune, 384-3S6; Versailles de- 
clared the capitil of, 385; and the 
government of Thiers, 386-388; army 
reform in, 3S7; Seplennate estabUshed 
in, 389; and the Const’tution of i 8 y 0 , 
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,(110 .vui iiml llu' C'nllnilii ('liLircli,si)i, 
■Itia |o,i; n;itk)i)nl sysinn of t'tUiuiiiim 
in, .w.i; iiiiiininl ikJU'.v iiI, 
<<oo; llriUTOl Hnuliiiifior niul, jc)4- 
4()S; anil the IJivyfus liiae, jgli-^oo; 
Scpavation ot Chutdi luul State in, 
403; ucquisitiun o£ eoltinica hy, 404- 
408; ami the lintentc Coriliale, 40O- 
408; and Italy, 407, 41JJ and Africa, 
507-509; and Egypt, aitls 

Cireecc, 542-543; and tlie insurrection 
of Poland (ri'Sj), 564; Russia borrows 
money from, 568; in Asia, 572; and 
China, 574, 578-579; and Jaim, 578; 
and the breaclies of the Treaty of 
Berlin, 596-597; and the European 
War, 6o8-or8; and the Triple Entente, 
614-615. 

Francis I (Austria). See Francis II. 
Francis II (Holy Roman Empire), France 
dedores war against, iio-ics; retires 
from Vienna, 202; becomes Francis 1 
(Austria), 207-208; daughter of, mar- 
ries Naiioleon, 22(1; pulicyaf, 258-259. 
Francis It (Nai)te!i)i revolt against, 335, 
33O; Ileas to Oauta, 338. 

Francis Fcrdinanil, ArdiJulte ot Austria, 
luwaasinated, liop-hto. 

Francis Josepli I (ik^'totii), accession 
of, 304; and Hungary, 305, 4«i-4r8, 
425-426; grants coustlUitinn, 416-417; 
and the Corapnnnlsc of rWy, 419 • 
420; and Bohemia, 420-422; death 
of, 426; anuoaos Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, 595-596. 

Franco-Ptusuan War (rgyo), 350, 357- 
361, 516; completes unldcation of 
Germany, 363; isolation of France 
after, 374, 395, 

Frankfort, Diet ot, 259-260, 311; As- 
sembly meets at, 301; Poi-liamcnt ot, 
306-310; work of Parliament of, re- 
jected, 341; Bismarck appointed Prus- 
sian deltaic to the Did in, 344; 
Prussia incoiporates the free city of, 
349; the Bundesrath and the Diet of, 
3^: Tiraty of. 3&, 324,384. 
Frederick II (the Great),_ 11-17, 28, 29, 
209; and the Pragmauc Sanction, 29; 
Napoienn visits tomb of, 21a. 

Fredmck III (German Hraperor), 366, 
37 fi- 

Frederick VII (Denmark), 533. 

Frederick VHI (Denmnik), 534. 
Frederick Wiilism I (Prussia), 11-12, 
283. 


Krisli-riili William 11, 17 . 

^•r(sll•ril k William Hi, piiluy-ul, 

210; i-nicrs I'lirih, .'.|o; pcrM-uilcs Ilia 
lala-nils, jli.’. 

^•n-lk•cick William IV, rejects the work of 
llu- l''riinkrorl Parliamcnl, 308 . 

Free Trade, 37, hs, 281; tiermany aban- 
dons, 372; England uiiil, 37.1, 446-44S, 
475- 

French Cimgii, foimded, 393, .935, 40s. 

Fmidi Revolution, imiiorliince ot, i j8- 
Knglaml and, 7, 404, 428; a transition 
from feudalism to democracy, 31; he- 
ginnings of tlie, 60-84; Paris celebrates 
the end of, lot; political clubs and, 
108; and tlie war in Europe, no, 112; 
and the Seplcrahct Massacres, 117- 
n8; and the Convention, 120-150; 
Louis XVI and, 122-124; and the 
Constitution ot 1793, 127-128; Ro- 
besijierre and, 142; and the insur- 
rection of 13 Vemidmiaire, 148-149; 
Naiwlcon and. 155-156; 183-185, 
196, 244; and the treaty of Campo 
Furmio, 165; Roman Catholic liishaiis 
and the laws of the, 187-188; and 
Icgislaliim, i8(i 190; Klein imitates 
tlu! reiorms of the, 231; Congms ot 
Vienna and, 254; Mellernirii and, 
456-257; lla'y hihli 26.11 Iho tealutod 
iiourliuns ami, 270 272, 27,;; of rgyo, 
276 271 ), 2H0; Helgium ami, 281-283; 
Poland and, 284; ot 1X411, 29(1, 21)8, 
44S; wiileapreiul iufluena' of, 428, 
S 4 I- 

Frcncli Soudan, 406. 

Friedland, lialllo ot, 2:t, 

Funclamentnl Law of tXi} (IloUund), 
522. 

Cabelk, 39-40. 

Gaein, 338, 

Gog Laws, 434. 

GuUcin, 224, 422. 

Gambetta, Ldon, emergence nt, 354-355; 
proclaims the Republic, 358; escapes 
Irom Pads, 3591 Wishes to condnue 
the war, 3S4; and Clericalism, 391, 
401; president ot the Chamber of 
Deputies, 392; death ot, 394; Waldeck- 
■ RniwH- gu gsid, 400. 

Gapon, Father, 586. 

Garibaldi, Anita, 336, 

Garibaldi, Gftikippe, joins "Voimg 
Italy," 327; and the making of the 
Kingdom of Italy, 335-338. 

Catton, 431. 
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(lii/.i, I/-’. 

(icncrivl Si'cui'ily. Sir (.'iimmillrr i>( 
Cicni'iiil .Suraiity. 

"(iciittalilics," ib. 

(.iencvtt CommisMon, 4*1. 

tinioa, in i^Hg, t, 8, an; and Corsica, 
I5j; becomes tire Liguriim Kepiib- 
li'e. lOa; and Napoleon, i&b, Hnsseita 
driven inlo, 18?; given lo the Khig 
of Piedmont, 240, 254, eb^; Mu/zim 
born in, 325; GinibaliU and, 337. 

George, Lloyd, Chancellor of the Kv- 
cliequcr, and the budget of ijop, 478. 

George 1 (England), a-3. 

George I (Greece), SS 4 -S 5 S' 

George II (England), a-4. 

G,;orgo III (England), reign ol, 4-7; 
death of, 43s; and New South Woles, 
494, 

George IV (England), accession of, 435; 
death of, 436. 

George V (England), accession of, 481; 
and Ihc Varliaincnt Bill, 482. 

German Confederation, established, ajp- 
26s, 307-30B; revived, 311; realored, 
341; Ilolstein a member of the, 
ceases to exist, 349. See abo Ger- 
many. 

German KasI Africa, 374. 

German Empire. Set Itoly Koman 
Empire. 

German Niillonal Assembly, 301. 

Gmnan Houthwest Attica, 374. 

Germans, the dominant race m Austria, 
as?. .102,^420-423. 

Germany, m rydp, 9-10; Eredoride II 
and, J1-17; inlluenco of, in Ituasla, 
21 -22; 6miip:6s in, ijO, 103; states of, 
at war with France, tos, 124, 252; 
Frnncc in pomesslnn of provinces west 
of the Uhuie, 149, 199, 205; corapnign 
through southern, 133; congress of 
■states of, 165: French driven out of, 
174; French defeat Austrians In, 183; 
French bishops in, 187; CodeNupoldun 
put into force in states ol, tgo; Na- 
poleon seizes Hanover, 200; Napoleon 
sends Grand Army across, 2oij Bavaria 
and Baden gain possessions in South, 
20a; transformation of, by Napoleon, 
203-208, 211, A3; northern coasts of, 
annexed to France, 217, 228; kings and 
princes of, summoned to Erfurt, 221; 
troops from, sent to aid Napoleon, 
224; and the Continental System, 234; 
Napoleon battles for supremacy in, 
237-239; Prussia to have compenaa- 
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lion ill northern, 238; Siisimy .iiul, 
230; Mettmiich imu, 255, 237; allct 
iSig, 239-202; and the July Itcvulu- 
tioii, aSo; and tile revolution in I’n- 
land, ’ 80 ; revolution in, 287-288, 301- 
302; problem of unity in, J07-312; 
emigratiim of Eibeiah. from, 31a; uui- 
Acation of, 341-330; miction in, after 
iH^i 34 r; i’russia conquers North, 
347-348; slates ol South, 349; Con- 
ledcmtiou of North, 349-330; war with 
France necessary for the unificatbn of, 
336; states of South, aid Prussia, 337; 
Napoleoa III a prisoner in, 338; and 
the 'Ihenty of Frankfort, 3O0, 384; com- 
pletion of unification of, 360-361; the 
Bundesrath and, 364; the parliament 
tary system docs not exist in, 366; and 
the Kultnrkampf, 366-36S; the Center 
party in, 367; and Socialism, 36S- 
372; Bismarck adopts policy of protec- 
tion in, 372-373; acquires colonics, 
373-374; and the Triple Alliance, 374- 
. 87 * 5 , 393, 412, 414; maltcs treaty with 
Austria, 375-376; tha reign of William 
IL 37h"38a; expansion of industry In, 
378; tile Social Democrnls in, 378- 
380; Prussia rules, 379-380; demand 
fur iiai'liamciitary rcforai in, 380 381; 
ami Great Britain, 38r; France pays 
imlonmity to, 387; France feels tlie 
rivalry of, 393; and the GroyfuB Case, 
396; and flic Entente Cortlhile, 407 
408; loss ol Austrian inilucnce in, 41O, 
418; prineijile of luitionnlity elicctiw 
in, 420; and Africa, 309; violates Bel- 
gian neutrality, 525, 616; aids Greece, 
342; and Japan, 578-379; and China, 
378-579; and the breaches of the 
Treaty of Berlin, 396-597; and the 
EnrepcanWor, 608-618. 

GioUtti, and Austria, 608. 

Gironde, no. 

GiromUsts, persoainel, iio-iii; desire 
war, in; and the Jacobins, no, 11 1, 
118, TZO-126; and the trial of Louis 
XVI, 123; Weis of, expelled from 
the Convention, 126, 129, 133, 137; 
call the departments to arms, 127; 
Lyons and, 133; twenty-one, guillotined, 
134; oSces open to, 186. 

Gladstone, and reform of the House of 
Commons, 431; and the Great Minis- 
try, 433-481; early life, 453-434; and 
Ireland, 454-439; and education, 459- 
460; other reforms of, 460-461; second 
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nilnKtry »l') i|li3 .t'lli) lliinl niiitihli'y, 
.|()7 470; tmu'lh miiiihtry, 47-'; ri'sii'iM, 
474-474; iiiitl llie IIiniK' u[ l,i)nls,47J, 
4H0; ttni! tUu 'rransviml, joo joi; uml 
llie Kimdiiii, 513; ilciiouiii cs “tlu' un- 
siicivkiiblc 'I'lirk, s-l<i -347. 

Ciutloy, jjS. 

(lOCthl', 23 J, 3(11. 

Gordon, Gcuorid, 513-514. 

GBtgei, 305. 

GorLdvakolI (Russian Chancellor) and 
the Congress of Herlin, 375. 

Gotlia, Socialist plaLForm adopted at, 
369. 

“Governments, France, 35-36. 

Gramont, and Uie Floheiuollern candi- 
dacy, ssHs?' 

Grattan, 467. 

Great Commoner. Set Pitt. 

Great Elector (Prussia), tt. 

Great Klian, 18, 

Great Saint Ilcmanl pass, tSr, rot. 
“Great Terror,” 137, 145. 

Great Trdt, 491). 

Greece, and the war ol independence, 
S4t-s^i [oriagn inlervenlinn in, 544* 
S43i lioeonics a kingdom, Sii, S 4 S. 
5S4j alter 1X33, S 54 ~SSSi nctiuirea the 
Ionian Islands anti Tlieasaly, 554 555; 
declares war against Turkey, 355; aiul 
the Vinttig Turks, Sigj; anil the Htil- 
kan War oC iprj, (loj-txjs; llulgntia 
atUu'ks, fiosi and the Treaty ol 
Pucliarest, dos-tioO. 

Greenland, 534. 

Green's Ilislory «f Ensland, censored in 
Rttssia, 570. 

Grenoble, 243. 

Ordvy, Jtibs, chosen rresidont, 302; 
resigns, 394. 

Grey, Earl, liecomes prime minister, 43O; 
ministry ol, delcated, 437; ministry 
of, resigns, 439; refilled, 439. 

Grey, Sir Edward, anti the lireiichea ot 
the Treaty ol Herlin, 597, 

Gnadaloupe, 404. 

Guam, 374. 

Guastalla, 204. 

Guiana, South America, 404, 488; Dutch, 

523. 

Guilds, in France, 47; ttbelished, 65-6C, 
80, tSs. 

Guinea, 405. 

Guizot, Ministry ot {1S40-1S4II), 292- 
296. 

Gustavus V (Sweden), 538. 


Itaakiiit VII INorniiyl, 33,4. 

Itaheas ('iirptts, 30; sitsiiended, 43,], 
Hague, First Peure Conference at, 591-. 

593; Seaind, 303 -5114. 

Hague 1 lit ernatii mill .‘Vrliitratinn Tri- 
bunal, 33.4, soj; Servia and, lur. 
llallimi, .\rtlnir, .(33-434. 
llam, 318. 

Llaniliurg, J17, .'j«, 303; merehaiils of, 
found trailing sUitious in Africa, 173. 
llamiviT, House of, 3; Napoleon scizesj 
200; stipiiiirLs Austria in rSoiS, 347; 
Prussia Wades, 347; King of, taken 
prisoner, 348; Kingdom of, incor- 
IKiraled in Prussia, 349. 

Hapsburg, House of. Siv Austria, 
Harbin, 579. 

Hardenburg, 230. 

Hdbert, and the Pi-re Duchesne, 137; 
guillutined, r4o. 

TKbertists, 139; and the Committee ot 
Public Safety, 140. 

Helgoland, 232, 488. 

Henry, Colonel, 397, 

“Henry V" (Fruiire), 388. 

Ilorzegovimi, Austria oceuiiita, 375, 426, 
5.(81 iiiButteelion in, s.(b; Ausltla-Ilun- 
gaty aimexi's, 395 59(1, 6oo| Servia 
cowls, 5t)7. 

Hcaao-Cassel, reviilullnn in, 287; suii- 
piiris Austria in iXiW, 347; l''Jeclor ot, 
liiken iiriauiier, 3.(81 Prussia ilu■ll^ 
liurales tlw iluchy of, 349, 
Hesse-llimiisliull, su|ipui'ls Austria iu 
rStirt, 347. 

Hindus, ami the Sepoy Mutiny, 489 •490. 
Huliciiliudni, bailie of, 183, 
llolieiiliihe (Cliaucellor, r Sjt/- r poo), ,377. 
Holienzollerii, House of. Sn Prussia. 
Iluhenzollern caiiditlacy, 35(1 -337. 
Holland, in ryXp, t; young Russians sent 
to, 20; at war with Ftaiicc, 124, 149; 
makes peace with France, t49, 152; 
luscB colonies, 1X31 colonies of, te- 
sloreil, 183; laiuls Hunnpiirte hccomes 
king of, 203; and Die Conlinentid 
Jilockatle, 217; annexed to France, 217, 
228; Bdjsium annexed to, 250, 252, 
281; colonial losses of, 232, 488, 499; 
and Africa, 307; since rfjo, 322-523; 
and China, 374. * 

Holslcin, Denmark and, 345-3411, 533; 

Prussia incorporates, 349, 533. 

Holy Alliance, 234-253; and Spain, 263, 
268, 515; a synonym for tyranny, 267; 
becomes dominant force in European 
politics, 268-269; powerlcssness ofj 
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Hilly Alluiiio, iimlhmed 
’fio| lliii I'lili’n iuiil, .'Hy; ('.uiniiii; aiul, 
« 5 - 

“Holy Allii'ii," JJS, .'Wi, M. 

Holy Ronmn Umiiiro, in lyiii), i, o; 
cnmi'S to an anil, Ja6-207, 151). ,SVo 
aho liermiiuy. 

Ilolyruinl I’akre, 378, 

Iliana Jiulo Hill {iraliuul), fiial, 466-469; 
second, 47j; third, 483-485. 

Home Rule llovcmcnl, 4(it)-47o, 473- 
473, 483-485, 

Hong Rang, ended to England, 574. 

Hudson Bay territory, 487, 491-403. 

Humbert 1 (Italy), accession ot, 410; 
assnssinalcd, 433. 

"Hundred Days,” 344. 

Hunraiy, Kingdom of, 357; and the re- 
volution of 1S4S, 398-305, 416; Diet 
of, abolished, 416; refuses to cooperate 
with Austria, 417-418; and the Com- 
promise of 1S1S7, 419-430, 433; Uie 
Kingdom of, since j86f, 433-436. See 
ake Austria-Hungary. 

Huskisson, and the tarilT, 435. 

Ihrahim, 543. 

Iceland, 534. 

Illyrian I’rovincca, 234, 353. 

Imixiriid Mcrnllon (llrlthiv), 505-506. 

“Imperiiil Gcrmimy" by von liulow, 

383. 

Iirnwrlal Parliament (German) and the 
Ring of Vrusaua, 3(16; and the Kultur- 
kampl, 367 •308; and Socialisiu, 370; 
and Uio policy of iirulcction, 372-373. 

Imperialism, era of, begins, 393; Eng- 
land and, 461-4O3, 470, 473, 476, 

Imperialists (France) and Boulanger, 395. 

Income tax, demanded by iiadaUsls, 369; 
England and, 4 78. 

Indemnity, Act of (England), 43a. 

India, acquired by itngland, 2, 4, 487- 
490, 572; French designs on, 7; Nti- 
poleon and, 168-1(19, 174; Wellesley 
and, 22Ti French towns on coast of, 
404; commerce with, 462; Queen 01 
England predahned Empress oi, 463, 
490; declared an Empire, 490; govern- 
ment of, 490, 505. 

Indo-China, French acquisitions in, 405, 
72. 

ustnal Revolution, in England, 3, 

Initiative (Switserland), 530-531, 

Inkermann, battle of, 544. 

Inquiffltion, in Spain, 232; in Italy, 265. 

InsUtule, 150. 


lusiii.uiic. agaiiisl sickness, uccidciil, old 
ageand iiu .ipaiily in Germany, 371. 

liitcndanls, under the (lid Itiigimc, 30, 

(|j, 1S4. 

liilurnatioiial African Assucuitiuii, 509. 

Invaliilea, 347. 

luiiian Ishmds, 252, 488; ceded to 
Greece, 554. 

Ireland, reprcscnlatlon of, in the Eng- 
lish Patluimnit, 430; famine of 1845 
in, 447-448; Gladstone and, 454-459, 
464-4(15, 467-470, 472; and Home 
Rule, 466-469, 472, 483-485; Lord 
Salisbury and, 470-471, 473; old nge 
pensions in, 476. 

Irish Government Bill (Gladstone's), 468. 

Irish Home Rulers, support the Liberals, 
467, 473. 480. 

Isabella II, Queen (Spain), driven out, 
356, S16; reign of, 515-516; her son 
becomes king, 518. 

Ismail, Khedive of Egypt, 462, 511-512. 

Isnard, no. 

Islria, handed over to Austria, 165; 
ceded to Napoleon, 202; Italy covets, 
414. 

Ilalk wreieHta, 414. 

Italy, in ipSg, 7-8; slates of, enter war 
agaiiisl I'raiicc, 124; Uonnparto and, 
153, 15^1 158-16(1, 2ri; French driven 
out of, 172, J74, 182; Boiuipnrtc’s 
Second Campaign in, 182; nnrUicrn, 
abnndoncd to the French, 182; Code 
Napol6on in force in, tgo; Napoleon, 
Xing of, 196, 228; England jeidous of 
F'rench domination in, 199; Austria 
engor to recover her position in, 201; 
Venctia ceded to the Kingdom of, 202; 
nnd the Conlinental Blockade, 216; 
Napoleon annexes part of the Papal 
States to the Kbigdom of, 217, 228, 
232; troops from, go to aid Napoleon, 
224; Austria receives northern, 252; 
and the Congress ot Vienna, 252-253; 
Melternich and, 257, 259, 282; after 
iSis, 264-266, 367; and tnejuly Revo- 
lution, aSo; Revolution in, 287, 301- 
302; partially conquered, 302, 304; 
conquest of, completed, 305-306, 416; 
Constitutional Statute granted in Sar- 
dinia, 311; War of iBjg in, 333-324; 
making of the Kngdim of, 325-340; 
Austria to he driven out of, 332, 361, 
418; Napoleon III and, 332-333, 338; 
and the war of iSjp, 333, 416; aids 
Prussia against Austria, 347; completes 
her unification, ,360; joins the Austro. 
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liiily, iimliniii'il 
Iji'rmim Alliiiiiu', .17(1, .i'Ki W" 
I'rnna' [wls lliu rividiy iif, jiu, 405; 
IMoftssc anil, 407; K-iuKiliim <il, wniu 
iSfo, 400-415; iiml Iho I’aiiaiy, 409- 
410; and llui imihlem ul pilumtiim, 
411; dreads l^nua'i 41a; coliiniidlKilicy 
of, 412; iucrcaso of pnimlaLion in, 414- 
414; emigtalioii [rom, 413-414; aiquU- 
Uons of, in iQia, 414; iinteileemitl, 
414; deiiouncca Irealy of lUliaiioc wilh 
Austria, 414; dedans \vat against. 
AuBlria-Huiigary, 415; principlo of nn- 
Uonalily in, 420; and Africa, 509; and 
the bteadics of the Treaty of Berlin, 
596; at war with Turkeyj fioo-fioi; and 
Tripoli, 600-601; Atia^a informs, of 
her intention to attack Servia, 606-612. 
Ivory Coast, 405. 

Jacobin Club, 105-107, ijoj Robespierre 
and, 106, 141; Louis Fliilippe aiul, 289. 
Juoobffls, and Girondists, no, in, nS, 
120-126; desire war, in; otganizo 
demonstration against the King, 113; 
and the iusiirrectlon of August to, lypj, 
116; and the Comratme, 117,126-127; 
demiuul aiecution of lands XVI, 123; 
become mtutters of the Convention, 127; 
Roboaidorrc and, 141; lose power, 146; 
odices open to, 186; in 1‘uris (2871), 3K6. 
Toffa, 172. 

Jagow, statoment of, Or?, 
jamdea, 44a, 487. 

Jameson Hnid, 502. 

Janina, falls, 603. 

Japan, Canada and, 493; and Russia, 569, 
571. 577 -S 82 j sm: early history of, 574 - 
577; atworwillt China, S77-,‘i8o; gams 
Formosa, 577, 582; galas of, hy tiic 
Treaty of Portsmoutli, 582; and the 
First Peace Conference nl the Hague, 
591 . 

&303. 

Jemappes, 289. 

Jena, battle of, 210, sii, 238; Prussia 
after, 230. 

Jesvdls, 16; eipdled from Germany, 367; 

in Switzigiandj 528-529. 

Jews, under Louis XVI, so; position of, 
in South Germany improved, 208; 
Dreyfus and the, poation of, in 
Sugland, 432; in Roumania, 553; in 
Russia, 558, 567, 58s, 589; emigrate to 
the United States, 567, 

Johannesburg, 501, 


Joliii VI iPnrliig.dl, 5 'll. 

JiMlihiiii' tlli'.iiiliiirii.ds|, I'liiipii'ss iiiul 
Niipiilrtiii, 1,0, i(i|,.'oi, '11; imwiiiil ' 
ligi; iliviiru'd, .‘.'4. ' 

Jounlan, 15.4. 

Juan-/., 353. 

July Mniiatiiij', 291 -.’97. 

July Oiiliii.iiui's ti.<4ii), 274 -.'76. 

July Ri'viilutiim li.V;ii), >76 .'78; 
cure of, jSo-iXS; of 1908 (Turkey) 
555 557 , .504 -S05. 

July 14, 17, So, 7I1 78, Si; declarcil a 
national holidiij', 392. 

June 20, 1792, 113, 156. 

June 2, 7795, insiiiTection of, 126-127, '29. 

June Days (June 23-26, 7.S4.S), 316, 313! 

Junot, 221. 

Jury, trial by, in Hungary, 299, 300. 


Kalisdi, Treaty of, 237-23S. 

Kamerun, 374, 40S. 

Kara Geoigc, 541, 

Kent, Duke of, 443. 

Khatlouiu, .513-514. 

Kiouchaii, Germany sirui't's Iciiae of, 578, 
Kiel, Imrlmr of, ,147; treiily of, 534, 535, 
“King of Rome, 226, .'32, ,ti8. 

Kiolo, uniwtsily t'slablisiu'il at, 576, 

Kirit Kili'^,6, Hnlgiiriana di-trat Tiirlis at, 
602, (105. 

Kllrheni'i'i Lord, mid tlio .Souiliin, 47,1, 
514; imd llu' South Attlrtin Wiir, 504, 
KlSIier, 169, 172. 

Kaniggi'iiln, liivllV of, ,348, 351, 355, 
Korea, tiliiim and Jiipiui desire eonlnd of, 
577; tildmi ivnignises inilependeitee of, 
577; Jopan sends army into, 580-581; 
Russia rceogiiises Jupim’s pariimount 
interests 111,582; Juimuaimeies, 582. 
Kosciusko, 283, 

Kossuth, Frani'is, 435. 

Koasiilh, Umls, 298-305, 425, 

IColsckue, iniirdoc of, 261. 

Kruger, Paul, Prosidenl of the Tninsvaal, 
502-503. 

Kulturkaraph 366-368. 

Kuraunovo, Servian victory at, 602, 
Kunersdorf, bailie of, 15. 

Ktiropalkln, General, and Port Aiihur, 
581. 


Labor Commission, 314. 

Labor LcgislaUon (England), 442, 448- 
449 - 

Labor Party, England, 477; supports the 
Liberals, 480. 

Ladrone I^ands, 374. 



IjiIiiyvUi', and tin- nvcnls iit Ool, j-o, 
jyiVi;, iS.’; and llii' Divlaraliun ii£ lliu 
n[ Man, 8()-Sj; favors Louis 
I’hiHpin', jyS, j()o-joi. 

Iniitnu-n, C'onKi'i’ss of, ’67. 

Jjumrlini', uo, H)}, .'1)7; Icadm of Iha 
Rcpublitans, 

Land, Act of /iS’70 (Irclaiul), i|Sq, i|(i4, 
470; Act of ziViS'r, <1/14-465, 470; Put- 
ohasi! BiU ((rUidstonc), 4(18; Puicliahc 
Act of iSi)i (Salisbury), 471; Act of 
ijiii.;, 471. 

Lande^pmriiida cantons, (SwiUcrknd), 
530 - 

I<aniitaK (Pnisbian), 579. 

Liimioa, 760, 

Lassallc, Pciclinand, and Socudism, 36S, 
370 - 

Latcran, 410. 

Lausanne, Treaty of, 6oi-6oa. 

Law of Associations (France), 401-40}. 

Law of January 2, iijoy (France), 40}. 

Law of Papal Guarantees, 409-410. 

Law of aancl Prairinl, 142-145. 

I<aw of Isas (Hungary), 425. 

T<aw School (Paris), 150. 

Lebrun, i8a. 

Leeds, unrepccaentcd, 432. 

Legendre, ti}. 

Logiun of Tlunor, founded, tgo; Dreyfus 
and, ,599, 

l<egisliitivo Assembly, loi-iio, jrj. 

]<egiBlntivc BiKiy, iSr, jai, J58, 

Ugislative Cnaroixtr, larger righui 
granted to, 3S<1. 

Legit Imney, docUlne of, ago. 

Ijegilimisls (France), 290, 387, 

Lelpalc, battle of, 238-239, 348; King 
of Saxony retains, 2521 commemora- 
Uon of battle of, 261. 

Leo XIH (Pope), and the Kultur- 
kampl, 368! and the Law of Papal 
Guarantees, 410-411. 

Leoben, preluninacy peace of, 162, 164. 

Leopold of Coburg, becomes Leopold I, 
King oi Belgium, 282, 353; and Queen 
Victoria, 444; reign of, 523-524. 

Leopold It (Belgium), and Congo Free 
Stale, 509-510; reign of, 524-525. 

Leopold, of Hohenzollern, acceiils Span- 
ish crown, 356; declines aown, 516, 

Lise-majcsli, 379. 

Lesseps, Fetdlnand dc, and tie Suez 
Canal, 511. 

letlre dc cachet, 32, 50-51, 54, 70, 76. 

Liao-tung peninsula, J apan and, 5 77-578, 
582-582. 


T.iaii-yani!, liatllc of, 581. 

|j!)cnd-lJniiiiii,sts. AV Unionists. 

LibertUs, of Germany, 260-262, 306, 345, 
350; in Spain, 268) 515; m France, 272, 
374; in Poland, 2S6; Piedmont the 
liupe of Italian, 329; Hnpuloun III 
and, 354; In Ungland, 451, 453, 434 , 
463, 460-470, 47 ‘'- 473 . 473-485; 
blocked by the House of Lords, 477- 
480; of Holland, 523; in Kussia, 560, 

.367, 383. 

Liberty, restrictions upon, in France, .18 - 
SI, 185; Montesquieu and, 53, 56, 
89; Vrdlairc and, 56; Rousseau and, 
56; ccunnmic, demanded in France, 
64; constitution must guarantee in- 
dividual, 69; Louis XVI proclaimed 
the Restorer of French, 80; Lafayette 
and, 86; principles of Frendi, 87-89; 
spread of ideas of, ns; Madame 
Roland on, 136; the year One of, 137; 
the Consuls promise fidelity to, 177; 
Napoleon and, 184-X86, 344; religious, 
established in Germany, 2o8j Met- 
ternieh and, 257; suppressed m Gc^ 
many, 262; religious, establishod in 
Hungary, 300; Cavour and, 340, 341; 
religious, in Great Britain, 432-433; 
religious, in Spain, 516. 

Llbttiiy, National, tgo. 

Licliknecht, and SociidUni, 369. 

Idgutian Republic. Hce tknoa. 

Lisbon, 2t7, 221, 519-321, 

Lbtsn, 349. 

Liverpool, 453. 

Livingstone, David, 508-509. 

Livonia, 20, 558. 

I<obnU| Island oi, 224. 

Lodi, 159, 160. 

Lombardo-Venelhui Kingdom, Austria 
receives, 252, 257, 264; declares its 
indeijcndcnre, 30a; revolution in, 416; 
Austria loses, 42O. 

Lombardy, Austria controls, 153, 159; 
Austria relinquishes her rights in, 165; 
Austria acquires, 253; Austrian policy 
in, 265; revolution m, 301-302; con- 
quered, 333; ceded to Piedmont, 333> 
416; illiteracy in, 4cr. See also Lom- 
baroo-Vcnctian Kingdom, 

Lombardy-VeneUa. See Lombardo-Vc- 
netian Kingdom. 

Lomfinie dc Erienno, 68. 

London, 191; conference m, recognizes 
independence of Belgium, 282; Maz- 
zini in, 328; Tiwf! ond the llrcyfua 
cose, 398; ParUameut meets at, 430, 
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jlSf)j Slaiidiird, -n+j riiils in, .|jKi and 
llin Clianiat nRiliitum, 44S'iWn: tiv- 
land and the English I’nrliiimont in, 
40S-461), 483; imperial ranfcrcuto 
in, 474; and old age penainmi, 476: 
Treaty o£ {iSsf), S4J-S43; Treaty ot 
(rprj), 6 o3 -(»4. 

Lonadalc, Lord, 431. 

Lords, House of (riVry), 410, 4311 de- 
feats the second Reform Hill, 438; 
and the tliird Helorm Hill, 438-4,30: 
bishops ot Irish Church lose seats in, 
4S7; liousc of, defeats Second Ilnmu 
Rule Rill, 472; Gladstone attiwks 
House of, 47s; the Liberals blocked 
by, 477; reject the budget of ji/og, 
47g; A^uith and, 470-482; passes 
the Parliament Rill, 4S2; and the 
Third Home Rule Bill, 483; and Welsh 
Bisestabliabment, 485. 

“Lord’s Veto,” the Liberals and, 480. 
Lorriune, Germans invade, 357; port ot, 
coded to Gemiany, 360, 369, 374, 384. 
Ste also ALsace-Lorraine. 

Louhol, President, and Dreyfus, 398. 
Louis X (Bavaria), 554. 

Louis X (Portugid), sai- 
Louis XllI (Prance), 405. 

Xamis XIV, fa, 474. 

Louis XV, and the Reven Vearb’ War, 
7, 404; uxtravagance of, (lOi de,ilh ot, 
60. 


Louis XVT, governmont under, 32 -ji, 
60-681 extmvnpanoo ot, 34 35, 38; 
and Prottsluntiam, 48-501 aiul the 
bcginuhigs ot the IXovolutum,^ 60-84; 
his character, 60-62; lus miniatera, 
O4-6S1 and llie Statea-CTeneral, 08- 
73; and the National Assembly, 73- 
74; and the revolution in Pans, 78; 
proclaimed the “Restorer of Erench 
Liberty,” 80; and the decrees ot 
August 4, ifSp, 81; loaves Ver- 
sailles, 84; accepts the Declaration 
of the R^hts of Man, 87; and the 
Constitution of lypi, 8g-go, 98, 181; 
and the Citnl Qinstitutian ot llic 
Clergy, 93-96; and the (light to 
Varennes, 96-9S; and the Legislative 
Assembly, lor-iig; and the Dec- 
laration of Pillniti!, ro3; Ids brotlicra, 
103, 187, 191; treason of, 109, 112, 
122; Jacobins and, iii-rt3, 116; 
Duke of Brunswick and, 113-114; 
vetoes decrees, 113, 156; seeks safety 
In the Assembly, irg; suspended, 


Leads W'\,iimliniiril 
116; and till- [•tcMilnlion, 122; trial 
luul I'srinliim of, 123 124, ipi, ,5, 
28.1. 

lauds XVllI, Irgbinulc rnlrr nf Prance 
187; inuclainu'd king, 241; grants 
charter, 241 242; polhy of, 241-242- 

nm, wsLnriHl, J70-7J; Alexaiil 
ilec [ tiinl, 551). 

IjOuLsNaiiolcon lionaiiartc, 317-320. i’co 
a/m Napoleon III. 

Louis I’hilipjie, lieuirne,s King of Pmnre 
278; reiognucd liy the imwera, 280; 
iuid Hcigiiiru, 2K2; and Ilalv, 287; 
reign of, 2S11 207, 313; fidi of, 29(1] 
21)8, 300; and Algiers, 404. 

Txiuise, (.hieen, 200, .;42. 
laravre, klnscum of, 130. 
laivett, and “Tlic Rellen House of Cnu 
moat,” 444. 

Lowe, liohert, and parlitimcntary tefutm, 
45?- 

Liilieck, 217, 228, 363. 

Luna, 20.;, 264. 

Lucerne, .327. 

Lucknow, 400. 

Lul6 Huvgns, iiulgiitiana defeat Turks at, 
602, 110.3. 

I,im6vllle, Treuly of, 183, iiio, 20,3. 
Lilliu'n, battle of, 2,(8. 
liuaeMboin'K I'altue, 314, 

Lnscmlmrg, a nenti-il alale, 616 (117, 
Lyoiw, 127, i.t3. 

I.yllon, l-ord. Viceroy of liiilia, 41)0. 

Macaulay, T. lb, and repreaenlation in 
Iho Ilnuse of Commons, 437; and 
Oladatimc, 454, 

Macaulay, Zachary, and blavcry, 441. 
Miuwioniii, Bulgaria and, 547, 548, 5.32, 
604-603; (Itefce tutd, 33.5,602; Voung 
Turks anil, 399-600, 602; Hcrvla and, 
604, 

Mimhiavdli, 13. 

Mack, (leneral, 201. 

MacMahon, hlatsbai elected Preddent, 
388-389; Iiolicy nf, 391-392, 401. 
Madagascar, p’rance and, 393, 406, 
Madeira, Portugal and, 521, 

Mndcleinc, 295. 

Madrid, 222, 51B. 

Magenta, battle of^ 333, 416, 

Magyars, tlic dominant race hi Hungary, 
337, 302-303, 304, 420, 422-423; PrancB 
Joseph and, 426-417; oiiposc dcraanda 
of Caechs in Bohemia, 421; poKry of, 
4*4-436, 
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Mahmtlii muloiloviii'y, ii\t’rlliniw of, 
48!1. 

Mftjulm Uill, l)utllp of, soo joi. 

Jlakshcrbi's, so. 

JVtalla, 17a, iS,i, jSJj 488. 

Mamrluluis, 170. 

Manriii'slcr, unrcprescnlc(l,43j; and Uic 
Anti-Cum Law Ja'aKuc, 447. 

Manchu dynasty ovorthrown, 583. 

Mandmria, invaded by the Japanese, 377; 
Russian activity in, S79-sSo; Russrana 
and Japanese to evacuate, 3B2. 

Manin, l)auicl, and Venice, 301. 

Manitoba, 492. 

Mantua, aegc of, 139; tall ol, ifo. 

Manuel (King of FutLngal), 321. 

Maoris, 497. 

Marat, a monarchist, 98; incites theScii- 
tember Massacres, ti8j and the Jaco- 
bins, 1 18; and the Girondists, 121; the 
Commune and, 126; Charlotte Corday 
and, 136. 

Marchana, soiaes Fashoda, 407. 

March Days, in Germany, 301, 311. 

March Laws, 300-301; abrogated, 304. 

Marches, the, annexed by Victor Kmman- 
110111,338-339. 

Marengo, 182, 1811, 187, I91, 201; anni- 
versary oi, 211. 

Maria Christina (dpanlsh Kcgonl), 518. 

Maria da (iloria, 520. 

Marin Theresa, Umpress ot Austria, tg, 
29_, 62. 

Marie, Minister of Commerce, 315. 

Marie Antoinette, (Jucen of France, ex- 
travagance of, 34; acccsston of, 60; her 
influence over Louis XVI, 02-64, fdi, 
82-84; and Turgot, 66; and the flight 
to Varennea, 96-97; treason of, 98, lu; 
Duko ot Brunswick and, 114; im- 
prisoned, 116; death of, 136, 226. 

Marie Louise, Archduchess ot Austria, 
marries Najiolean, 226; given Duchy 
of Parma, 233. 

Maritime I^vincc, 372. 

Marmont, 138, 169. 

Marseilles, 127, 133. 

Marsh, the, 121. 

Martinique, 404. 

Mara, Kerl, and Socialism, 369. 

Massacre of the boulevards, 320. 

Massawa, 412. 

MassOna, 137, 182, 1S5. 

Mauritius, 441, 4S8. 

Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, and 
Mexico, 352-333. 

May Laws, 367-368. 


I’.IV 

Mitrvini, Jow|ili, null llic Ili>li.in Khorfi- 
mriilii, 3."s 3 iS; t'.ivour luicl, 330; 
(iiirilialdl ami, 333. 

Medic, il Hi bool tl’ai'W, 150. 

ilchcmcl AH, ami Kgj’pt, gn; 'I'urkcy 
seeks aid from, against Greece, 342. 

Mchis, 182. 

Melliournc, Lord, and the fmst Ketonn 
Bill, 436; ami (jueen Victoria, 444. 

Melikoli, Loris, 506-367. 

Metric system, estabhshed in Fiance, 150. 

Mcllcmieh, and tlic Congress of Vienna, 
249-253; influence of, 255-257; his 
policy in Austria, 238- 239; his policy 
m Germmiy, 239-262; and the "right 
ot intcn'cnlion,” 266-269, 280; and the 
revolution in Germany, 287; and Eng- 
land, 296, 300; tmd the revolution of 
2848, 298; overthrow of, 300; and Bis- 
mani, 370; and Canning, 433; and 
Alexander I, 360. 

Mela, 96; besieged by tlic Germans, 338; 
fall oi, 339; ceded to Crcirnany, 360. 

Mexico, Napoleon 111 and, 332-334; and 
the First Peace Conference at the 
Hogue, 591. 

Miidvelet, on the Constituent Assembly, 

88 . 

Mipcl (Dora), 320. 

Milnn, caiiilol oi ijnnlmrdy, 133; Bona- 
mrlc ami, rso, t66; Napoleon isHUca 
lieiTces Irom, 21 6j occupied, 333. 

Milan, King ot Hcrvia, 353. 

Mnilarism, 390-5(12. 

Millliiry School (France), 396, 390. 

M'fli, John .SUmrl, uml wonuui suffrage, 

MiSyoukov, Professor, 569. 

Miquelon, 404. 

“Mir,” 539, 562. _ _ 

Mirabcau, on Prussia, ii; imprisonment 
of, sx, 76| defies tlie King, 74; on the 
Constitution ot 2791, 93: and the royal 
flight, 96; a leader in tlie Constituent 
Assembly, 136; compared with Robes- 
pierre, 141. 

Miramar, 333. 

Mission, representatives on. See Repre- 
sentatives on mission. 

Missolonghi, fall of, 542. 

Modena, Duke ot, and Bonaparte, 162, 
165-166; Austria and, 233, 264; revo- 
lution in, 287; ruler should be restored 
in, 333, 334: annexed to Italy, 334. 

Mohammed V (Turkey), 598. 

Mohammedans, and Uie Sepoy Mutiny, 
489. 
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Mnlcliivui, prurlii'ally imU'|ii'nilpiil, 5.|,<; 

uiilepeniloni, 545. Het. Ruiirannia. 
Mollki", Oencrol von, J47 J4fi, 
Mommsen, on (iernmny, 3S.>. 

Monaco, SO4. 

Monavcliiala (k’mna') conlrul Naliinal 
Assembly, 3S4-jfisi wiali lo ahtliah 
the Rcimblic, 387-389; aocuru mu- 
jorily in Sennlc, 301; the Repulilir- 
ana victorious over, 3tij; wish to 
overthrow the Repuhlir, 305, 399 400. 
Monastic, Servians aipturo, hoj. 
Monciovi, 138. 

Mongols, 18-19, 

Monroe, James (President of the U. S.), 
tind the Monroe Doctrine, 468-3(19. 
Montalcmherl, 318. 

Montcalm, defeated by Wolfe, 4, 
Montebello, 164. 

Montenegro, dedares war against Tur- 
key, 547; independence of, recognued, 
S47, 548; Setvia covets, 597; and the 
Balkan War of iqii, 602-605; ydns 
wnragdnst Bulgaria, 605-606; and 
the Treaty of Bucharest, 603-606. 
Montesquieu, inHvicnce of, 46, 53-53, 89, 
139; Rousseau and, 56-57. 
Montevideo, 336. 

Montljfl, Mdo. I'iug6nie de, Napoleon lit 
marries, 333. 

Montreal, 49 (< 

Moreii, 543-543. 

Moreau, and the campaigns In (lernmu)', 
153, 182, 183; and Naiiolcon, t(io. 
Morlcy, and Irish name Rule, 4(18. 
Morocco, Ibsinco awl, 406-408; 'Putkey 
and, 507; Spain and, 519. 

Mortmain, in Ihnncc, 400. 

Moscow, nnriont capital of Russia, 18, 
in, 3a; Napoleon’s march to, 335-336; 
his retreat from, 336, 360; students 
sent from University of, 570. 

Mt. Tabor, 173. 

Mountain, tire, lai. See else Jacobins. 
Mukden, captured by Japanese, 581. 
Municipal government (England), reform 
of, 443-443. 

Murat, Joachun, brings cannon to the 
Tuileries, 748; sails with Bonaparte, 
169; returns to Prance, 173; and the 
19th o£ Briunaire, 177; humbly bom, 
I8s; becomra Duke of Berg, 204; and 
the army in Spain, 318; becomes 
Ring of Naides, 318, aaS; and the 
Rusaan Campni^, 334, 

Muscovy, Principattty of. See Russia, 
Museum of the Louvre, 150, 163, 166. 


Naiiiy, Itisluip nf, 78. 

NaiiUm;, Treaty iif, 574; Rrpuhlir pro. 
claitncil at, 5,83. 

Nanli”,, Hilicl uf, revoked, +S; city of, 

Naplm, Iiwph lieeomes King of, 203, 
21S; klurat heamie.s King of, 21S, 228; 
after r.V;.,', 2(14 .‘OSi insurreelion in, 
2(Si; Ibu longresses and, 3(17; .Vuslria 
aemhi army ilUn, 2I17 208; revolution 
in, 301 .jo.-, eoiuiiieat of the Kingdom 
of, .i,3.5 .uo; illileraej- in, 4it. 

Napoleon, iintl the Revolution, 10, 2S, 

no, 14S; witnesses attack on the 
Tuileries, it.;, 150; defends (he Con- 
vention, i.;S-i40| ts6; and the codi- 
iiaition of the laws (Code Napnl6on), 
150; and the Itnlian campaign, 153, 
158-166; early life of, J.53-ts6; career 

of, under the Dimetory, iS0-t77; as 
Consul, 177, 179-192; his religion, 187; 
and the Concordat, 1S7-189, 402; Pius 
VTt and, 287-tSo, 105-196, 217, 220, 
232, 3(14, 402; and the Duke d’linghitai, 
191; consul ftir life, 192; Kmperot of 
thePreneh, 192, i<a-326; “Protector" 
of the Coiifetlemtliin of the Rhine, 
306, 238, 3.59! ami Prederlek Williant 
111, 208 '.’oii; eoiteludcs I’eiiec of TU- 
sli, 311 212, 217; ttnil Knglimil, 213- 
218, 221, 228; nml llitly, 217, 36,;: 
anil Spiiln, aty 22.;, 2I12 2I13; ,md 
Alitsaiuler I at Krtiirt, 221 222; and 
Austria, 32,3 226i_ divonva Josephrae 
and mnrrius Miirii) LoitLse, 224..3a6; 
decline and full of, 328 .247: Russia, 
Prusstiti anil Altai ria, Ids allies, 228; 
Invades Russia, 234-237; and the 
eainpiitgii of iStj in iSermnny, 338- 
239; lorecil to ttlnlicatr, 341; returns 
to Paris, 243'.2.;4, 247, 250: and 
Waterloo, 346 .347; sent to St. Ilelciiii, 
347t 3S7i tleatli of, 347; dTecla of the 
overthrow ol, 349-257; ami Melter- 
nich, 357; his neiihew, ,317-330; and 
Sivitzcrlnnd, 537; and Denmark, 5,33, 

Napoleon HI (Emperor of the French), 
320-324; OavDut and, 332; and Iltt^, 
332-335, 338; and the Preliminaries 
of ViLafranca, 333; takes Savoy and 
Nice, 335; allows Victor Hmmanuel to 
annex the Marches and Umbria, 338; 
fails to use his opportunity, 351; and 
Mexico, 353-33^ GamheLla and, 354- 
35S; and the Hobenzollcm canfitjacy, 
356-357; taken prisoner, 358! Bona- 
pnrlists desire restoration of, 388; and 



Niiiioluon Iti, iii»/wnri/ 
thu iniiKHU'sl ut Attim, 405; .ml Ihi" 
C’rimciin War, 544. AVr alto Luuia 
Naiinleiin Hnntipatle. 

Naasiii, aiijipiirts Auatria in iStl/l, 447; 
Prussia mcorporatca the duchy ot, 
J40- 

National Archives, 150, 

National Aiwembly (jyi'o), Tliird Estate 
declares itsell, 74; nobility and cleiBy 
join, 74; becomes Qmstituent .\ascm- 
■ bly, 74; ellecl oi ihc Kevalulion in 
Paris upon, 78-80; threnLs af’ainst, 
8 j; goes to Paris, 84; sends (or l.oiiis 
XVt, 97: adjourns, 98; sei(-denying 
ordinance, 98, 105. See alto Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

National Constituent Assembly (Prance, 
iSjj), 3t3i 3t5i 384-388; forces resig- 
nation of Thiers, 388; and the framing 
of the constitution, 388-396. 

National Council, S\»biorl.and, 339. 

National Guard, organized, 78; called 
out, 996. 

National Library, tjo. 

National Workshnm (Prance), ,314-316. 

Nationality, development of, in Spain, 
919-320; In Ausltia, 333; iu Piussia, 
230-332; principle of, imoted at Con- 
gress o( Vlenmi, 334; doveloiiment ot. 
In Germany, 360; in ffungaty, 104; 
divisive ellect o( the jirinnplo oi, in 
Austiia-Ifungitry, 430; Irish foelhm for, 
466; Australia and, 41)5; South African 
Union and, 505; development of, in 
Switzerland, 539, 

Navarino, battle of, 543. 

Nazatolh, 179, 

Ncdrer, 69; financial reforms of, 6(1-67; 
recalled, 68; Incapaciiy o(, 69, ;o; 
dismissed, 76. 

Nelson, Admiral, afid Ihe ftendi, 170, 
314. 

Netherlands. See Austrian Netherlands 
and Bel^um and Holland. 

New Brunswiclt, England and, 487, 491- 
499. 

Newfoundland, 487, 491-493. 

New Guinea, 374. 

New Holland, 494. 

New South Wales, 494-497. 

New York B&dd, sends Stanley to 
Africa, 508. 

New Zealand, 494, 497-498, 505, 

Ney, 185, 211, 234. 

Nice. 158; France and, 332, 334; Gari- 
haldi born at, 335. 


Nieholns I (Rut*iii), nml I'ol.ii'(l, j8(i; 
and Prnniis Joseph 1 , 405; de.ilh of, 
544; reign of, 500 561. 

Niehuhis If (Russia), reign oi, 560 -571, 
586-588; piomhes a l)inii.i, 587; anil 
Ihc iimitntion o( nrm.imcnls, 591; and 
tiicHnguc Conferences, 591-593. 

Nihilism, 564-566, 

Nikolsbnrg, Peace of, 347. 

Nile, Buttle of the, 171; houivos of, 508. 

Nonilles, Viscount of, 78. 

Nobility, in Prance, under the Old Re- 
gime, 48-39, 41, 43-45, 70; position 
of, in the States Gcneritl, 72-73; alli- 
tnde of, toward the National vWm- 
bly, 74; renounces (eiid,ai dues, 78; 
lilies of, abolished, 103, 185; com- 
manding position of, in England, 439' 
abolition of the Norwegian, 537; in 
Russia, 558, 561-562. 

Nogi, General, and the siege of Fort 
Anhiff, sSr. 

Non-juring priests, origin of, 95; and the 
war in the Vend6e, loi; omigrale, 304; 
dcrcce against, 114; murdered, 118; 
guillotined, 134; laws iigivinst, rehued, 
186. 

Normal Seliool, tjo. 

North, Lord, ministry ot, 6. 

North Capo, 389. 

North Gormnn ('imtederation (rdfly- 
'h’yj), ,349-,3S0, 364; opposed by Ueb- 
kneclit nnti Bubel, 369. 

Norway, jnined with Sweden, 253, 544- 
547; alxililion of tiie noliilily of, 547; 
uiasohilinn uf the union oi Sweden 
»ml. 557-538; .sullmgc in, 538. 

Ndtrc Game, 138, 149, 19O. 

Novara, 267, 306, 329. 

Nova Scotia, 4, 487, 491-493. 

Obreiiovilch, Milosch, 541. 

O’Connell, and the repeal movement, 

456, 467- 

October 5-6, 17S9, 82-S4, 87. 

Oku, General, and Mutdm, 581. 

Old Age, Insurance Law, Germany, 
(1W9), 371; Pensions Act (England), 
1908, 476; Pension Law (New Zea- 
tod), 498; pensions In Denmark, 533. 

Old Catholics, In Germany, 36;j-36a. 

Old ROgime, in Europe, 1-30; in Fiance, 
31-58, Toi, 18s, ifc; desire to restore, 
102; Bonaparte prevents the restora- 
tion ol, 185; Bourbons do not restore, 
270; attitude oi the July Monarchy 
toward, 291; England a land of, 499. 



Oltl Kiirum, .131. 

Olcleiilnu'K, Clrawl Durliy iit. 

Dlmill?., liumiliiilion <if, 311. 

Omdnrman, 514. 

Opium War, 573 - 574 - 

Omngc, Uousii ut. See llQlliuul. 

Orangi' I'nir SUifr, 409, SO 3 'S 04 - 
Oriurgi' Uiver CoUiny, 504. 

Onlcrs in Council, 216. 

Ordinances o( July (ri'joJ, 274-476. 
Otegon tVispnlc, sullied, 41)2-403. 
"OrKanic laws" (Riissial, 587. 

Orleiinisla, uphold tlic riglit o£ the Coimt 
t)£ Paris 387-388. 

Orleans', Uiike of, intrigues ot, Si, jSq; 
death of, [36, 280; l^itiia Philippe, 
Duke of, becomes King, 278. 

Oscar TI (Sweden and Norway), 336- 


530. 

Otto I (King ol Greece), s^, 554. 

Ottoman Empire, Dianiption of the, and 
the Rise o£ Uio Balkan States, 540- 
357; collapse of the, SOil-fioa. i'ee 
also Turkey. 

Oucliy, Treaty of, 601. 

Oudh province, 480. 

Owen, Roliort, and child labor, 442. 

Oxford, University o£, 432, 433-454) reli- 
gious teats in, aholiahed, 460. 


Part ot fSis (Switzerland), 327, 329. 

Palais Royal, 289. 

Palmerston, Ixicd, and Italy, 334; and 
Cuvnur, 330; and the first Reform Hill, 
43 fi- 

Papacy. See Catholic Church (Roman). 

Pupal States, in lySg, i) Naiuileon and, 
163, 217, 228, 232; celistablishod, 253, 

' 264; revolution m, 287, 301-302; Vic- 
tor Emmanuel lends army into, 338. 

Paris, Peace oE (rydj), 4 ) caphal of 
I'Vance, 32, 36; paupers ia (zyS^, 48: 
Parlement of, demands convocation of 
the Stales General, 68-70; and tlic 
events of July 14, ifSfi, 76-78; organ- 
izes the' National Guairi, 78; Arch- 
bishop of, 80; government removed 
to, 84; Kouis XVI plans to escape 
from, 96-97; celebrates "the end of 
the Revolution,” loi; political dubs 
in, T06-107, 130; Assembly provides 
army for tie protection ot, 113; de- 
struction of, threatened, 114; Uevofu- 
tionary Commune of, 1TO-118, 126-127, 
137-140, 141, 146; September Mas- 
sacres in, 117-118; the Convention 
and, 121-150; Jacobins and, 121; exo- 


l'.iris, iiihUiiiikI 

luliiiiis in, 13I1, 145; organizi's insiir- 
rwliim ngaiohl the Cimveiitiim, 144 

1. pi mo; siluxiU of, 130; Museum of, 
150, 162; Napoleon and, 133, xss-is7, 
rdj, too, 160, 173, jio, 237. 941, 243- 

2. H, 247; Councils relurn to, 177; 
giivcrnim-nt ii-ntralizcd in, under llie 
CniLsulatc, 182; liei-omcs center ot 
German ptiliius, 20(1 208; eedeaias- 
licnl cmirt in, 224; capitulates, 240; 
Eirsl Trt'aly of, 240; i-case.s to l)C cen- 
ter ot Eiiro)iran alVairs, 239; clericid 
reartion in, 274; anil tile jiily Revo- 
lulion, 276, 281; I'olcs come to, 286; 
Jmiils Pliiliiipe and, 289, 295-296; 
Count of, 29fi, 388-389; June Days in, 
316; lOHp d'mi in, 319) massacre ot 
the boulevards, 320; anodernized, 322; 
Congress of (nVyd), 322, 332, 545; Re- 
publicim party master of, 335; siege of, 
358-360; and the Cummunc, 384-386; 
second siege of, 386; scat of govern- 
ment Imnsferred to, 302; Houlangcr 
elected deputy in, ,495; French colomcs 
nileil from, 505; Tmity of (/,s’p«), 519; 
Young Turks in, 3.55, 

Parkiiieiil, 45, 116; of I’liris, 68 -69, 

I’arllanicnt, suiirenmcy ol, in Eiiglaml, 
2 3; iii'iirgc in imd, 3 7; inmposlUtm 
of Etiglisb (liVi.)), .|2ii-.|,(.'; t’obbett 
urges refurui of, 43.4; tliu Tories uiitl 
the reforiu of, 4,44 ,|,46| the Whigs re- 
form, 4.46 441; ilemimd for further 
reform of, 4.14 .145, 451 -d.?-’; W«li, 
aixtllsli, 4.56; deiniuut for Irish, 466, 
468, 483; Home Rulers and EnglUli, 
467, 472, 480; frish to lie represented 
in Londuii, 483; Irish, gmuted to 
Ireland, 483-485: Eiigllah, susnends 
Uiird Ilome Rule Hill and UBl tor 
Wclsli Discslablislpncnt, 483; English, 
passes lirltish North Amorica Act, 492; 
in Ottawa, 4^2; lirilish, and Australia, 
495; Austiahan, 497; South African, 
S04- 

Parliamenl Bill (England), ipri, 481- 
482, 4^, 

Parma, Duke ot, and Bonaparte, 162, 
163; Duchy of, given to Marie Louise, 
233, 264; revolution in, 287, 334; an- 
nexed lo Italy, 334. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, and Plome Rule, 

467- 

Paltcrson, Klixahelh, 203. 

Peace movement, 590-504. 

Peace of Paris, 4. 



I’rasinlryi in Kriirai', 47 iinil the 
Bourbon roatoriition, i+j; m Ruuiia, 
SS^l-SSb- , 

Bixm) (Dora) unci Hriiail, 5J0. 

I’cclro iV (I’orluKul), sjo. 

I’ctliii V (I’orluKiil), 520. 

Pt'c'l, Sir Robert, rctorms the Penal {'ode, 
4,t5; and the aeeoncl Ketorm Hill, 438; 
and Queen Virtnria, 444; reiwala the 
Corn Laws, 448; Gladelonc and, 454. 

Pckinn, capital iif China, 573; Japan 
advances toward, 577; begationa in, 
besieged, S 70 - 

I’encd Code, reiormed in I'ingland, 435, 

Peninsula War, 218-222. 

People’s Cluirter, 444-445. 

Pfre DMlmiie, 137. 

Perry, Commodore, and Javian, 575-576. 

Persia, and the Idrst Peace Conference at 
die Hague, 591. 

Pescadores Islands, ceded to Japan, 577. 

Peln the Great, 19-24. 

Peter I (Servia), 553. 

Peter III (Rustin), 24. 

Philadelphia Convention, 89, 93. 

Philhellenic sorleties (otinddd, 542, 

HiVIlp Uquallly. See llfleans, lltilte ot. 

Plilllppe figjilild. i'cfl Orleans, Htike of. 

Philipjnncs, 515, 519. 

Phrypan ca]), roS. 

Placensa, 159. 

Plchogru, 191. 

Picnuan, Oilunel, and the Dteylua vase, 
397, 399; iMcumes Minister ot War, 
SOS' 

Piedmont, in 1789, 8; dmlgrds in, 9(1; in 
the war against Prance, 149, 152-1.58; 
codes Savoy and Nice to ftaiire, 158; 
King of, restored^ 249; after iSss, 264- 
265; revolution in, 266, 267-268, 301— 
302; army of, defeated, 306; Consli- 
tulionnl Statute granted by Charles 
Albert to, 3tr; and the Crimean War, 
32 S) 332 | S 44 - 54 Si a constitutional 
state, 32^332; and the interview at 
Plomhfercs, 332; and the war of rdyp, 
333-339; and lie Kingdom of Italy, 
339; and Prussia, 341, 344-345; «>ti- 
slituUon of, 409; illiteracy in, 411. 

Fillnitz, Declaration of, 103. 

Pitt, Wiliiam, Earl of Chatham, Prime 
Minister of England, 4; and the 
American Revolution, 6. 

Pitt the Younger, war leader, 183; and 
the Frendh Revolution, 428; on repre- 
sentation in Great Brilaln, 432; and 
the House of Commons, 437. 


Pius Vr (I'ope), i6.-, ifib. 

Pius Vll (Pope) and luHiis XVIIl, 1K7; 
and Napoleon, 187-189, iy.5 190, 217, 
220, 228, 232, 264, 402. 

Pius IX (Pope), and the Kulturkara|if, 
367-368; and the Law o( Papal Guar- 
antees, 409-41 r; dciilh of, 410. 

Pius X (I’oiic), denounces tltc Associa- 
tions of Worship, 403. 

Pi y Margall, 518. 

Plain, the, nr. 

Plaase>(, centenary ot, 489, 

Plehisdic, rga, 320. 

Plehve, iron regime of, 585. 

Plevna, siege of, 347, 553 - 

Ploinbihtcs, interview al , 332. 

Plural voting (England), 466, 477; Bel- 
gitim, 525. 

Poland, in 1789, r; and Russia, 17, 24, 
283-287, 560; Partitions of, 17, 29, 
104, 164, 2it, 213, 224, 234, 2S3, ssS; 
Napoleon and, air; Atesander 1 and, 
234 ) aSOi 558-560; and the July Revo- 
lution, 280, 28a; Revolutions in, 283- 
2S7, 563-564; bcfome.s province ot tho 
Russian Empire, ;86; Nicholas 1 and, 
560; Russirwation of, 564. 

Polignac minisity, 274. 

Polytechnic School, tjo, 

Pomerania, Prussia aniiiircs, 252. 

Pondicherry, 404. 

Port Arthur, seiaoil liy Japan, 527; reded 
to Japan, 577; Japan lorccil to give 
up, 578; Russia Bcciucs lease_ of, 5785 
5791 Japan torpeilous Russian Heel 
near, .580-581; siege ol, 581; Russia 
transfers to Japan her lease of, 582, 
586. 

Porte. Sue Turkey. » 

Porto Rico, Spain ondi . 5 * 5 ? 5 i 7 ? 519 . 

Portsmouth (England), voters in, 443. 

Portsmouth, New Hnjnpsliire, Treaty of, 
582. 

Portugal, and the Jesuits, 16; Napoleon 
and, 2T7-2r8, 519-520; Duke of Well- 
ington and, 221, 23s; England and, 
217, 223; and the Congress of Vienna, 
233; revolution in, 266; and Africa, 
507? 5=9-510; 181S-1914, 519-521; and 
China, 574. 

Posen, province ot, 252. 

Potsdam, 210, 

Fragmalic Sanedon, 29 ' 

Prague, revolt in, 392; Peace of, 347, 
35S; Bohemia desires Francis Joseph 
to be crowned in, 421; University of, 
divided, 422. 



I’miviiil, l-ciw lit jjnil, 14^ r-ij. 

J'rcjnt, 181. 

I’rmiU'nt (bruncli Ripiililu-), 300 31)1, 
,WS- 

Preasi, mianrsMp ot, untlcr Umia XVI, 
32; rcalricLwl under the t)ld Regime, 
so; the C'omimmc dcali'uya the fnv- 
dom o£, 117; UonaiMtlc iiml, 185; 
eenaovahip of, in Austrin, 258; i-cnwir- 
ship oi, in Getmany, 2(12, 287, 342; 
giiggcd in Siiain, 2(13; free in V’ninio 
under the Reatunition, 271-272; 
liberty of, in Poland, 285, 559; in 
Hungary, 299, 300; freedom ot, in 
Prance, 354; freedom of, demanded 
in (ictmany, 369; freedom of, secured 
in Frajice, 392; Ireedom of, restricted 
in England, 434; and the Char- 
tist movement, 445; freedom of, in 
Spain, sifi; fre^om of, in Switecrland, 
328; eensoiahip of, reioxed in Russia, 
S6ii 5*3) gagged in^ RiiTO, 567, 
5691 freedom of, iiromiaed in Russia, 

587- 

I’resaburg, Treaiy of, 202-203. 

Proioria, <104. 
rrim. General, 516. 

Prineo t’onaori. Sm Albert of Saxc- 
Cobutg. 

Prince Edward Island, 487, 491- 49a. 
Prince Tmpotlul, 322, 

Ptapotlional RepteacnUitlon (iielgium), 
SaS- 

“Pniicclod Princes of India," 490. 
Prelection, iiclglum favors, aSrj Bis- 
marclt adopts policy of, 372-373: 
lirancc, Airatria, Ruamaud ihe United 
Stales believers in, 372; England and, 
446-448, 475) Alexander 0 (Rnssitt) 
adopts system of, 568. 

Proteslantura, ouUawcd in Franco, 48; 
Prolostanta and the Civil Conalitu- 
lion ot the Clergy, 9$; in Holland, 281; 
in Ireland, 4SS-4S7j 469 ' 

Provence, Count of, 103-104. 

Provinces, of Frsnee, 35, 92; laiifl 
boundaries of, 37, 

Provisional Governraent of National 
Defense (France), 297, 313-316, 358- 
„ 350. 384. . ^ „ 

Prussia, m rySp, 1, 9-171 in the Seven 
Years’ Wor, 4, 14-15; and Austria, 
lo-ii, 13, 14-15, 29, 124; rise of, 10- 
17, as; and Poland, 17, ag, 164, 234, 
250, 283; and Russia, 25, 211; and the 
dmigrds, 103; joins Austria in tho war 
against France, 113-114, 149; malras 


l’ruv,i*i, itmliaiiitl 
laMce nilh I'nime, i.;,), ij.; 
of l''u'dcriil U'llli.iiii III Ilf, 'oS .'lo- 
Nu|aih’on iind, mo - m ;, 213, 228, 2;4' 
not incluilul in the ('imtinleiutiun'ol 
llu'Ulum'i 213,228, .iliiilishc!. serldom, 
230; imd lltc I'liiiliiicnliil Uliukadi', 
117; development of nuthmality in, 
230 232; army reform^ in, 231;’ uml 
the (Irawl lUu-hy ot Wiiisaiv, 234, 
2,38; King of, mahes treaty ot ulliame 
with Ruvtiii, 237, 238; mill Ihe Cnn- 
gnwiif Vienna, 2.(2, 249 233; mill tile 
Waterliio Cnntiaiign, 2,14 2.|h; tcliiins 
Posen, 252; giiiii., of, tiv fongiiTei of 
Vieniin, 252; and the Holy Aliiiince, 
2351 ami the ()iiadruiilc Alihiiice, 235; 
King of, promises eiinslilulion, 260- 
261; and the Carlshad Decrees, 262; 
anti thu “right ot iiiterrcntion,'’ 266- 
260; and the rcvolutionh in Germany, 
280; reeognues independence of Bel- 
gium, 282; and llie ravolutiiin in 
Poland, 282-287; iiinl ihe revolution 
in Germany, 287; King of, ptimite 
nmstilution, 301 ,{0.'; nml ilie preli- 
lemot (leniinli iiitily, 307-312; llitce- 
rlass ii}>lem oi eleiliim in, 311 312, 
380; imil the iviir in Itiiiy, 33,1; given 
II eimsliuiliim, 3.11: army ivtocin in, 
.142 ,143; llismiiri k mill, ,143 3.30; 
three wuns of, ,415 3 w, 35,3 .(tii, 533; 
nnnexiUiiiiiH In, ,3401 imil ilte North 
(Termnn Cotifederatlim. 3411 3,301 lind 
tho year iiViM, 3311 unit the eom|ile- 
tluit Ilf German uiiflientlnn, ,3(11; King 
of, is (lermnii EmiH'ror, 363; represen- 
Intiiin of, in fUiiidesralli, 363 3(14; the 
great piiwns lit Ihu ting id, 31111; 
and the Kullurkamtit, ,367 3I18; and 
the Falk tnvws, 3117 3h8; deiniunl fur 
elcetninl refnrin in, 379; Tiile.s German 
Empire, 379-380: tlTOianii fur parlia- 
mentary refiirni in, 380; thu resnlule 
opponent of doninctnry, ,382; iiiililiity 
system nf, adopted in Ftniiee, 3S7; 
Austria humiliates, 416; ami llie I’lilish 
instirrerlion (cM.}), 364; and China, 
574; military system of, iidiiptod in 
Fmropc, 590; and the neutrality ot 
Belgium, 616. Sk also German Em- 
jnre. 

Prussian Union (1849), 310-311. 

Public Safely. Sm Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety. 

Punjab, annexation ot, 489-490. 

Pyramids, battle of the, 170. 
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(^'iinilriiplc Alliiinu', .'s.| .’SS- 

i,)iuiU'is, piNliiin Ilf, in 
.( 1 ) 1 . 

I^ucraslivnil, ypij. 

Qucsniiy, sj. 

Riulcl/,ky, deliiiila Churlea Albert, 302. 

Rivmolino, Liicliliii,, 153. 

liiivunnn, 336. 

Rciiiiou. Worslilp of. See Worship. 

Red Ciruss hodely, Russio luid, 5&. 

Referendum, 127, 530-331. 

Reform bniKpiets, 295. 

Reform Bill, first, 436-437; second, 438; 
(r^Je), thW, 438-441, 444 . 45 ', 454 , 
4tiS; of 1S67, 451-452, 465; of 1884, 
,05-466. 

Rciclieium, 289. 

Reichsrath (Austriim Parliament), 422. 

Reicliatag, crested, 350, 363-365; (he 
Center patty in, 367-368; Socialists in 
Ihe, 369, 371, 379; and State Sod^sm, 
371-372; reform of, demanded, 370- 
38a; disapproves action of William II, 
381; Bclhinann-IMlweg's official stale- 
raoiU in, 617. 

Reign of Terror, tio, taS, 136, 150; Don- 
Ion and, 139 ■14a 

Religious orders, in France, 400-40T. 

Rennes, courL-nuirtlal al, 397-399. 

RqjrcsciUallves on mMim, 129-230 

Rcpulilic, established in Franco, no, 120, 
147; under llie (’onventiou, 120-150; 
and the Con.slitution of xypj, 147-148; 
under die Directory, 152-177; under 
the Consulate, 177, 179-iga; England 
TOxigniafB the Frendi, 183; and llie 
Conrarihit, 188-T89; Lotus Phlll]jpc 
and, 289, 296; rise of the second, in 
l,Vancc, 297, 323-320; Conslitution of 
the, 313, 3TS-3I7;_ Louis Napoleon 
Bonajiarte offers his services to, 318; 
Louis Napoleoa overtlunws the, 319- 
320, 321; Third, established' in Francs, 
358, 384; Thiers and the, 387; the 
Republicans control, 391; and the 
Church, 39T, 400-403; and education, 
393; colonial policy of, 393-394: dis- 
content with the, 394-395; weathers 
the crisis, 39s; and the Dreyfus case, 
396-400; andlhe separation of Church 
and Slate, 400-403; espansion under 
the Third, 405-408; Spmn declared a, 
517-518; Portugal prodaimed a, 521; 
CMna prodaimed a, 583. 

Republican Party, in France, created, gS; 
Lafayetlo, the leader ot, 278; and Louis 


keimliliran I’aily, iniiliiuial 
I’hilipix’, 290 292, .'96-497; in (Icr- 
many, Inibs, jio; luimartine, the leader 
of, 313-3161 NaiJoleonlU crushes, 341; 
secures control of Chamber of Deputies, 
391; mnl dciicoUsm, 391; controls 
government, 392; and education, 394- 
393: in Portugal, 521, 

Seaiilaits (English) in India, 488, 490. 

Restoration, France under the, 270-279. 

Rdunion, 4C14. 

RevoItUion of idSS in England, 3. 

Revolution, American, 6-7, 491; Spanish 
(tSio), 263; of July, iffoS (Turkey), 
556. See Use French Revolution. 

Revolutionary Commune of Paris. See 
Paris. 

Revolutionary Tribunal, created, 124, 
129, 14a; Marat and, 126; work of, 
13O) iS 3 i 134, 140-146; Robespiene 
and, 141-146. 

Revolutions beyond France, 280-288. 

Rhenish Confederation. See Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. 

Rhodes, Italy seizas, 601, 

Rhodes, Ceal, 502. 

Rhodesia, 502, 505. 

Richelieu, 405. 

Rights ot Man, DecUtadon of, B6-89, 
91, 92, lop, H3, 129, 133, 185, 231. 

Rlo de Janeiro, 520. 

Rio de Oro, 519. 

Rio Muni, 519. 

Kimeiinenh, 325. 

Kivoh, 160. 

Roberts, Lord, and the South African 
War, 504. 

Robespierre, a monarchist, 98; leader of 
the Jacobin Club, 106; opposes war 
with Austria, tra; overthrow of, it?, 
T46; on the Republic, 120; and the 
Girondists, i2i, 126; demands execu- 
tion of Louis XVI, 123; and the Com- 
mune, 126; and the Committee of 
Public Safety, 129-130; and Danlon, 
T39-141; becomes master of the Jaco- 
bins, 141; as (Betator, 141-245; fall of, 
14^-146, 156. 

Rodjestvensky, Admiral, fleet of, de- 
stroyed, 581. 

Roland, Madame, Influence of, no; death 
of, 134; her Meimits, 135. 

Roman Catholic Church. See Catholic 
Church (Roman). 

RomaaoS, House of. See Russia. 

Rome, 166, 507; King of, 226, 23a, 318, 
322;, Napoleon annexes, 228, 232; rev- , 
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Killin', I 

iiluliouif In, 4u$ 40(1; li.mUilill uiiil, 
siil>jw'l lu I’liin.', 4411; llal) 
,si.'L!I!», 4(10) bwimi's aiiitiU of llii- 
Kitigdmnot Italy, 4(11, 401J. 

Kiimilly, oil Vciucu, 254. 

KuoscvcU, President, and llie Tretily ut 
Portsmouth Ujt». 5 ), sSs, and tlm IViu'e 
Conterrnce at the Hague, 5^4. 

Kosaliacli, hallle of, 14. 

"Mollm House of Comiimis, Tlie," hy 
LuvcLl, 444. 

lioiiniania, Kingdom of, 423, 4.15, 543, 
554! independence of, recognirecl, 547 • 
548, 552; after :8jS, 532-553: eiit«a 
war against liulgaria (rpry), 005; and 
the Treaty of Budiarest, (105-006. 

Roumanians, in eastern Hungary, 257, 
303,423-425; in Turkey, 540. 

Roumansch, 547. 

Roumeiia, liulgaria and, 547. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, influence and 
work of, 46, 48, 5?, 55-58, 141-242, 
154, 184; on C'lirsirn, 15(1-157. 

Royal Session (June 23), 74-74. 

Russell, Lord John, aiul iiarHamcnUry 
reform, 436-448; and Citadslono, 431. 

Russia, in jySj, i; in live Seven YcatK’ 
War, 4, 14-151 early history, 17-25; 
and Poland, 17, 24, aq, 164, 250, 283- 
287, sOo; and Austria, 18 -iq; Peter 
the (Ireat and, 10-24; and Sweden, 
20, 24; and Turkey, 20, 24, 200; in- 
fltience of Gorraiiny in, 21-22; enters 
war against France, 224; ontocs lu'w 
cualilian, 173, 282; joins Kngianil 
against Napoleon, aoo-202, 210; Alex- 
ander I of, concludes Peace oi Tilsit, 
2it-2i2, Sts, at?, 234; and the ConU- 
nontal System, 216, 333-234; gains 
Finland, 217, 2331 Alanndcr I of, 
and Napoleon nt Erfurt, 221-222; 
alliance of, and hkanco renewed, 221, 
223, 238; gains part ol Oalida, 224; 
rnptui'o of Franca-Russiiui alliann*, 
233-234; Nniiolcon invades, 234-237; 
m&cs 'Prealy of Kaiisch with Prussia, 
237-238; acquisitions of, by Congress 
(g Vienna, 342, 245-255; and the 
Duchy of Warsaw, 252; and the 
Quadraple Alliance, 255; and the right 
of intervention, 266-269; aids Greeks 
against the Turks, 269; and the revo- 
ludon in Poland, 280, 382-387; recog- 
nizes independence of Belgium, 282; 
and the Ctiroean War, 322, 332, 543- 
54S; and the policy of protection, 


Uii,.i.i,iiifi/iiiini/ 

.4/ •; and .Vustii.i riv.ds in the italknivi, 
.4/4, .11 w.ir witlt 'I’urkey, ,475, 347; 
and the ’I'lealy of Kiiii Slelano, 475 
.5.47; ami llie 'I'realy ol Iterliii, 475, 
548 550; ami Hie Aii.>,lri>-ticrliii;n 
Treaty ut /.e/u, 475 47(,; alliame of, 
and Fr.iiiee, 476, 4o5-,4()(i, 544; j,,ul 
Sweden, 544; ami the Uttonian Um- 
pire, ,540-557; and Servia, 541; and 
Uiui'ce, 542-543; and Bulgaria, 550- 
S 5 -'i to the war with Japan, 558-571; 
iind Japan, 5 <iq, 57 1. 577-582, 594; in 
Asia, S7J -574; and Chinn, 572, 578; 
siiiee the war with Japan, 585-589; and 
the limitation of armaments, sqi; and 
the breaches of the Treaty of Berlin, 
596-597; and the European Wat, 6 q 8- 
61,8; and the Triple Entente, 6i4-6t5. 

Russo-Japanese War, and its conse- 
queiiees, 580-584. 

Uu.sso-Turkish War (.iHsu), 543, 560; 
UHS 3 -S), 322, 332, 543 - 545 . 560; 
UK 77 h 37 S> 426, 547 'SSO. SSe- 

RuUiemaas, in Galicia, 42J. 

Sacrilege, law againsi, 272. 

Sailler, TIumuus, inul riiiliriabor, 442. 

Sathiwa, liatlle of, j.|H, 451, 455; "Re- 

venge fur,” 4,5.5. 

Siigluuin, Russia cislet i»irt of, to Japan, 
58a. 

Sitmtra, 495, 

St, Cliiiid, 175, 

St. Crnix, 5,54. 

St. Helena, Naiioleoii and, 168, r8i|, iqs, 
109, 244 i J 47 i 257. 

St. John, 544. 

hiinit-jusl, 124. 145. 

.Sl Lawrence, tlie regiun of the, 487. 

St. imuis (Africa), 405. 

Sl. Liiiia, 4.88. 

Sl, Petersburg, 22-24; Bismarck sent to, 
4441 IcnorUed, ,5(16. 

Sl. Pierre, 404. 

St. Simon, and socialism, 394. 

Su Thomas, 544. 

SuUshiiry, Lord, first mbiislry, 466-467; 
second mbiistry, 470-471; tliird min- 
iatry, 473-475. 

Saimeron, 518. 

Salonica, troops sent from, 598; Greeks 
enter, 602. 

Samoan Islands, 374. 

San Marino, 364. 

San Stefano, Treaty of, 375, 547, 

Sans-culollcs, 108, 
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Simluiijo, Ijiillli’ »[, Jio. 

Sarajevo, rapiUal ot iioBra'ii, (laj, 

Sardinia, ^frl’icduuml. 

Saskatchewan, 493. 

Savona, Massaini iiuprisnncd nl, 326, 

Savoy, 158; House ot, job, 329 -340, 400; 
France desires, 332, 334; inaurrcclion 
‘"i 3JS' 

Sa-ve-Weiraar, Grand Duke ol, issues Con- 
stitution, a6i, 

Sotony, Frederick 11 and, 14, ij; and 
the Grand Dudiy of Warsaw, 313; and 
the Confederation of the Rlune, 313, 
228; Prussia desires, 3^0; King of, re- 
stored, 333; Prussia gains part of, 232; 
revolution in, 387) supports Austria 
in rSdd, 347; representation of, in tho 
Bundesrath, 363. 

Scandinavian States, 333-338. 

Schaumburg-Lippe, 363. 

Schiller, 3C1. 

Schleswig, Denmark and, 345-346, 3331 
Prussia incorporates, 3^, 333. 

Schlinbrunn, Peace oi, 224. 

Sehurz, Cod, comes to the United States, 
310. 

Scotland, rcprescnlation nt, in Uic Eng- 
lish Parliaincnt, 430; ]colandand,43s; 
old ago iwnslons In, 476. 

Scutari, fiula, 603. 

Sebastopol, siege oi, 344. 

Second Empire (France), 313, 320-324; 
and thcFranro-Prussian War, 331-362. 

Second French Uepubllc and the Found- 
ing ol tlie Second Empire, 313-324. 

Sedan, battle ot, 35S, 360, 382, 384. 

Senate (French), under tho Constitution 
oi the Year Vm, 180-181; approves 
new constitution, tgs; dissolves Napo- 
leon’s marriage with Josephine, 224; 
proclaims IsiuTs XVXII King of France, 
241J under the Second Empire, 321; of 
the United States compared with Bun- 
dcsiathj 363; under the Ttdrd French 
Kepubhc, 390-391; and Boulanger, 
ms; of the Kin^m of Italy, 41^; 
Iruh, 483; of the Uomimou Failfo- 
ment, 492; Austrahan, 497, 

Senegal, 404-405. 

Sepoy Mutiny (1857), 489-490. 

S^tember Laws, 292. 

September Massacres, 117-118, 126, 156. 

“Septembrists," 118. 

Seplennate, established in France, 389. 

Serfdom, in Europe, 26; in France, 47; 
aboUsned in Prussia, 230; in Russia, 
333 . SS 9 , 361-562. 


Hr-rgiiis, liiMiiil Duke of Kiiiida, aisii 'in- 
ated, 38I1. 

Si'trano, Matsliai, and Hpuiu, sro, S' 8. 

Scrvla, Serbs of Hungary desire im or; 'or- 
ation in Kuigdom of, 425; revolt of, 
S41; scmi-indepeiuieut, 3.;s; declares 
war against Turkey, 347; iudependeueo 
of, recognized, 347-548; becomes a 
Kingdom, 353; and liulgariu, 333, 59(1, 
604-606; and liie Balkan War of wi-', 
353; and the broiiches of the Treaty of 
Berhn, 396-397; and Auslria-IIungaiy, 
397, 604, 608-612; Macedonian Chrus- 
tians lice to, 599; and the Balkan War 
of ip/2, 602-603; and Albania, 604; 
and ibc Treaty of Eucharcsl, 603-606; 
Austria resolves to attack, 608-611. 

Seven Weeks’ War, 347-349. 

Seven Yeats' War, ryyd-iydy, 3-4, 6-7, 
14-1S, 488. 

Shantimg, Germany and, 578. 

Sheflleld, unrepresented, 432. 

Shimonoseki, Treaty oi, 377. 

Siam, and the First Peace Conference at 
the Hague, set. 

Siberia, 19; Poles sent to, 286; Ria<ia 
and, 559-360, 565, 370, 372, 585. 

Sicilian Insurrection, 333; Garibaldi and, 
336. i’ec also Nig'lcs. 

Sicily, Gmihaldi anti, .y 6-33 7; illiteracy 
in, 411; emigration from, 414. 

.Bidrncss Insurance Law (Oemiimy, 1SS3), 
311 . \ 

Si^is, Ab))6, on the Third Estate, 47; 
and Bonaiiarte, 174-177; and the Con- 
stitution of Uie Year ViU, 180. 

Silesia, Frederick tlie Great ami, 13 -17, 
29, 

Simon ministry, dismissed, 39r. 

Slavery, abelislicd in English colonies, 


44 r, 499, 

Slavonia, 420; inhabitants oi, resist the 
Magyars, 424. 

Slavs, in Ansbaa, 237, 301-303, 421- 
422; in Hungary, 423-425; rise in 
the Balkans, 54b; in Russia, 558. 

Slovaks, 423-423. 

Slovenes, in Cuniola, 422. 

Smith, Goidwin, on the American Revo- 
lution, 6. 


’ * 85 - 
Sobtanje, 330-331. 

Soml Contract by Rousseau, 57. 

Social Democrat, founded by Lassalle, 
369, 372. 

Social Democrats (Prussia), 312, 378- 
380. 
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Sul iiili itii, Ilf, itt Vi.uut', '0^ 

'!»(. .(U 4>i'. Hi'iil'ilili iMiil, ,{liS 1.*, 
Uilli.tin II .tiiil, .Mil .lUi'i i>^ UiM.!, 

Ktui.ilibl'i, ill I’liriM, ^iHiij S,' I'li'iiiil in 

AuntrU, .(Jj! ill rurliiK.il, sji; in 
lii'lsiuiH. 

“SiHwtv 111 till' Kiiti'miinalihK Angel," 
’lift. 

Siitu, S5.’. 

Siilteiinu, ImltU' of, 333, 

.Siilimi'I, jlA. 

Honifililiinil, Italy and, 41}. 

Similetbund, iJfr-jjij. 

SuudiLii, lam Kitchener recovera, 474, 
314; England and, 505, 513-514. See 
iihp Ercndi Soudan. 

South AMea. See Africa. 

South African Union, 504-505. 

South Amelia, Garibaldi eacapes tx>, 
335-336; Guitum in, a Frciicli possca- 
siou, 404; England acquires IJuLch 
possessions in, 490, 505; rise of in- 
dependent slates of, 515, 519; and 
lie Second I’cace Conference, 593. 
Sontli Auaindia, 495. 

Spain, and EMla, 4; and tlie Jesuits, 
i6j enlei's war uKalitst Enince, 114, 
149J makes iieuce with Vranco, 149, 
iSjj ally of l''ranfi', 183; colonial of, 
ti'atorod, 183; imd ilw war hetween 
Eraua luul England, aid, aai; Nigav 
icon and, 317-253, aao; Charles IV 
oi, abdicates, 318; Josoiili liccomra 
King of, arS, aaS; development of 
nattonallly in, aip-aao, 330; and llie 
Congress oi Vienna, 133; Mcltemhii 
and, 337; after jM, 3(13-363; Revo- 
lution of xSio in, 366-368, 383; and 
Mexice, 352; Queen Isabella driven 
outot,3Sb; Germany purchases islimds 
from, 374; nndeUrii'a, 507; .sina j.Vj. 7, 
SiS-S»9- 
Speke, 508. 

Spirit of laws, by Montesquieu, 52-53. 
Stambulolf, 351. 

Staiidad (London), 434. 

Stanley, and the first Reform Bill, 436. 
Stanley, Henry M., 508-310. 

Slate SodaHsm (G^any), 371-372. 
States-General QCkance), summoned, 68; 
meets May 5, ryip, 69, 20-73, 86; 
(Qjallan^),523. S'ee National Assembly 
imd Con^tuent Assembly. 

States of ibe Church. See Papal States. 
Stein, 230-231. 

Stodrholm, 335. 


Sneiliiii); iNouviiv), .-i.it .,38, 

.S(t.ii(.| 111 'l'•llwllillla, luviil liiitlli' of, 

SliiiBiJnirK, Atehbislinp of, 4>; hgaif 
Natwleon Bonaparte at, 318; aurreii- 
den, 359. 

Stuarts (England), a, 3. 

Sue* Ciiiial, shares purchased by Eng- 
land, 40.’, 311. 

SuITtiigf, iiiuver.Mil, in France, 116, 137, 
t8t; iibandimeil, 147; uiidn: the July 
Miaurrhy, .>i)i; in Prussiii, 311-313; 
Prm-i.Mciiul Guvenimciil establishes 
univrrsiil, in France, 313, 3t7-3ia, 321; 
universal, ilcuuuidcd m Germany, 369; 
opponents of iimverstd, in Germany, 
379; Chamber of Bepiilies (France) 
elected by universal, 390, 393; ex- 
leiulcd in Italy, 411; in Austrin-IIun- 
giity, 4t9; universal, in Austria, 423; 
demand int iiniveisal, in Hungary, 
426; iu England (riiij), 430-431 , 4341 
tlie Kefonn Hill of iiVye mid, 439- 
441, 444; muniripal (England), 443; 
liemnnd tot turttier reform in Eng- 
lisli, 44 s; tuHliiT e.xlciiBiiiii of, in ling- 
kiud, 44(1, 451-4,53, 465 466! woman’s, 
452, 4(1(1, 41181 111 New Zetilaud, 498; 
in Smith Atrlra, 30.'! in Hiialn, 516- 
317, 519; ill llolliiiiil, s.’,;: In Helglum, 
53.1 -.(JSl in Swll/erliiml, .538; in ilea- 
miirit, 5,141 in Sweden, 33(1, 538; in 
Niitway, 538; in (Itwe, ss 4 .55s;ln 
Japan, .577; in RuhsIu altered, 588. 

.SunuUm, 523, 

Sun Yal Sen, Dr., dimen iiresideiil, 383, 

Super-tax, on iiuomes, 478, 

Surinam, 523. 

"Siwpccls," 132-133. 

.Sweden, in the Seven Yearn' War, 14; 
and Rusiaa, so, ai, 24; Alexander 
I and, 311 , 333; allied with ling- 
land, 317; I'luiwia acquires Pomer- 
ania* from, 253; and Fbiland, 3.52, 
334; Norway joiwxl with, ssi 333- 
537; dlaaolaliDU of tlie union til Non 
way and, 337-338; suDrage in, 538, 

Swiss Guard, 76, 114. 

Swilzerland, in ipSp, i, 26; three an- 
tons added to, M3; and the July 
Revolution, 280; Louis Philippe and, 
380; Hoazinl and, 326; German so- 
eWist paper puUished in, 370; and 
Spain, 517; dnee iSij, 537-331; and 
Greece, 342; a neultu stale, 6t6. 

Sydney, 494. 

Syria, 171-172, 
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Tftiv/tc ministry, 43s. 

TaUcymnil, and the transformation of 
CTCnnany, 20(>; and tUc Congress of 
Vienna, mij. 

Tidma, asi. 

Taranto, soo. 

Tariff, boundaries, 37: Napoleon eatab- 
liahes high protective, igo; in Spain, 
322; Biatnarclt adoiits policy of high, 
372-373; nt Austria-IIungary, 411); 
on breadalniTs in Hr^hind, 4^1, 448; 
Huskisson and, 435J England and, 
Chamberlain urges, reform, 475; 
Canada and, 493. 

Tasman, and New Zealand, 404. 

Tasmania, 493. 

Taxation, in France under the Old R6- 
gime, 38-42, 44, 47-48: Ttttgot and, 
64, 6fi; States General should vote, 70; 
heavy in Italy, 412; additional, in Eng- 
land, 478; in New Zealand, 498; ap- 
pressive in Portugal 521; heavy in 
Japan, 58a. 

Tdesrapk (London, October 28, ipoS), 
381. 

Temple, King and Queen imprisoned in, 
11(1. 

Teimis Court Oath, 73. 

Tennyson's In Memorimn, 434. 

Tem Aiisiralis, 493 - 4 <) 4 . 

“Terrible Vciir,” 384, 

Terror. See Reign of Terror and “Great 
Terror.” 

“Terrnrials” (Rnssia), 303-3(17. 

Tewfik, and the Dual Control, 5 u. 

Tliermidor, 137; death of Robcsplerro 
on the ptli of, i4S-t4(i. 

Thermidorlan reaction, 146. 

Thesaaly, Greece and, 334-333. 

Thiers, declares a “vacancy of power,” 
338; Cliicf of the Exeaitivc Power, 
384, 386-388. 

Thfrd Estate (France) under the Old 
Sdgime, 38-42, 43, 43-31; demands 
the suppression of ieudid dues, 70; 
poation of, in the States General, 72- 
73; dedares itself the National Assern- 
“Fi 73- 

Third K^uhlic, in France, 334, 338-360. 

Third Section (Russia), 367. 

Thousand, expedition of the, 336-338. 

Tilsit, Peace of, 211-212, 213, aij, 217, 
221,233,334. 

Twtes, London, and the Dreyfus case, 
398. 

Tithes, under the Old Rdgime, 41, 47; 
abandoned, 78, 80, 183; abolished in 


Tillira, caidhuiei 

South Gornmny, 208; Irfalv pay, to 
Angffcan Church, 433, 437. 

Tobago, ,|il8. 

Todlebcn, 5.14. 

Togo, Admiral destroys Ruasian tlret, 
381. 

Togulaiul, 374. 

Tokio, univerbity established at, 57O. 
Tonkin, France and, 393, 406. 

Tories, in Ei^land, 3; and George Til, 
5J in America, 6; and the Frondi Rev- 
olution, 429; oppose Parliamentary 
reform, 434; and reform, 433-4391 
Gladstone the “hope ol" 434. 

Toulon, suspects in, 133; Bonaparte and, 
14S, 136, 169. 

Toulouse, speech of Waldeck-Roussenu 
at, 400. 

Tours, seat of government, 339. 

Trades Unions, permitted in France, 


392. 

Trafalgar, battle of, 214, 213: Square, 
318. 

Trans-Saharan railroad contcmplatKl 
406. 

Trans-Siberian railroad, 568, 37^ 381. 

Transvaal or South African Rqiuhlic, 

499“S04i 

Ttansylvimla, 420, 423, 425. 

Trcitsclike, 382. 

Trent. 414. 

Trcntino, 414. 

Tribunate, i8t. 

Tricolor, adopted. 78; stamiicd upon, 8at 
cockade, io8; banisliod, 242; soldiers 
put on, 243j and the July Rcvolulion, 
276, 278; the Count of Chambonl m«l 
388-389. 

Trieste, Austrui retains, 20a; ceded to 
France, 224; Italy covets, 414, 

Trinidad, 183, 488. 

Triple AHfance, 374-376, 395-396, 412, 
60S, 6r2, 614; conies to an end, 414- 
415; and the breaches of the Treaty of 
Berlin, 596. 

Triple Entente, England, France and 
Russia, 614. 

Tripoli, 404; Italy and, 407, 414, 600- 
6ot; Tmkey and, 307, 601. 

Trochu, General, head ol the Government 
of National Defense, 338. 

Troppau, Congress of, 267. 

Tiiiterics, Louis XVI and, 84, 97, 113, 
122, 124; attacked, 114, 136; Conven- 
tion meets in, 126, 14S; Committee of 
Public Safety in, lag; and the Wor- 
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TiiiU'ri«, fonlimuil 
slii)) ot KcnMin,-!.).!,; Nniiolnm Ti'twiw 
ti'i Jill, 244J NniKikrai III tinil, .i-’j. 
TuniR, Vriviia' smi's, j;j; l'mmi> ormIi- 
llRliiia iiralPt'ltmiU' iivt'r, .inj .itiii, 
505,1)00; lliily covda, .|i,’, tioo; 'rui> 
key anil, 507. 

Tiitgol, onlhi-t.'UiiHiimnf Iki'iH'Usintiy, 
47; and Louis XVI, (i-'i I'lnanrinl «■- 
forms, 6+-ii(), (iB; inluicme ot, on 
Napoleon, 154. 

Turin, 15S, S65; T’.irlinraent meets ol, 
335) 335) raplLiil ot Iliily, 405. 

Turkey in rySp, r; uml Uiissiii, 18, 20, 
24-JS, 200, J7S, S-I3-S45) 3-I7-54!': 
and ERypt, 108-173, 5ii-.5i.i. S-P' 
S43; Hullaii ot, dedares war DKaim-L 
Bonaparle, 171-172; Alcxaniler 1 and, 
233; not represonled at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, 349; Kosauth flees 10, 
30s; possessions of, in Africa, 404-405; 
Italy iuid, 414; question of the iiiU'g- 
rity of, 4113; and Africa, 507; disruti- 
Uon of, 540-557; and Greece, 54 1 343, 
555; and the revolts in llie llidliaiis, 
545-530; and the Congress of Iterlia, 
548-550: revolulioii in, 555 -557. S'W 
595; rolliii>sc of the Umpliu of, 594 • 
Ooo; Pariiiunent ot, 597; eiiiintet-rcw- 
lullun In, 508; at war wlih Italy, 
(iao~doi| Ilalitaii Ktatea unite ngainsl, 
fior-iiot); gainR ot, by the Treaty of 
lluelinrest, (105- (jot). 

Turko-Uiiltiui War ot 101 r, tioo (loi. 
Tusniny, (151,?), 353, 3(14; m'lilution in, 
301-302; Grand Duke ol, lliss, 30(1; 
ruler should be. restoml 111,333, .kHI 
annesed to ilaly, 334. 

Ultlnndere, 501-502, 

Ului, 201, 214, 

Ulster, and Ilome Rule, 483-485. ■ 
tlllms (Etanre), 272. 

Umbria, annexed by Vietor Emnianitel 

II. 338 - 339 - 

Union, Act of (England and In-liuid), 
movement to repeal, 4315-457, 4l>ti. 
UnioniRl Coalilion (EngiBnd), 47a 
Utdonista (England), 469, 472- 1 75, 480; 
disruption of, 473-476; policies of, 
from 1895-7903, 476.^ 

United States, Constitution of, eom[Sired 
yd&iE'jra^fonslitntion id 7791, Ki)- 
/MKj^^VJffBnroe Doctrine, 268-2(19: 
/ 1,^ 1‘hilft^ W, 289; emigration of 
I gCjtoan LiCmls to, 310, 373; Louis 
',%tapoleon ilfciiniiarte eriled to, 318; 


Uijilial Stales, amliimif i 

bilerseniinn nl, in Meiiio, 353 31 .'1 
and llle poliij ot |iiiitcuioii, 3;' 
tlismaiiy the ih.il ..f, 3;S; 'riiij 
Erciiili itepiiblu niiiipared uilli, 31), , 
3i)i; Italian emigratiim to, .ii3';i' 
Irish emie.r.itiiiii In, .is;-; anil il 
Miihiimit .matil, .pu; and the Dregu 
ilisi>iite, 40.'-4ii.i; and Spain. .417 511 
and Gm-ie, 54"; J.-ns bom Uof,--' 
einigr.ile In, 5I1;", and Chiii,i, 57. 
,5;-i); mid Japan, 575 y;'!.; inid Ih 
Eical I'eaiv Confi-reme at the Ilagut 

sot- 

Ibiiversbii-s, rejiresentalinn of, in the 
Knglisli Pariiiinienl, 431-432, 


Valais, 528. 

Vali-nyay, 218. 

Vabny, 119, 289. 

Vureiiiii-n, lliglit to, 97, 102, lo.s, 100, 
107, 

Vatican, ,110-411. 

Vatican Conocit, pna-liims dngiiiii of 
)iapai iofaUiliility, .tli;. 

Vault, 5. -8. 

VeiulCr, ihil war in, uli, lo.-, ij.|, 12;-, 


t.ll, iM- 

Veiiili'mliiire, the 131I1 ot, 148 i.pi, no. 

Veni'tia, ami the CiMilplne I4rpiihlic, 
1I15; I'taieil III the kingdoiii ol liaii, 
.'O': Aiislila iminires, ,',si; \iearjati 
(siliiy ill, .'I15; l•|•eoltllion hi, 301 3i).'i 
anil ihi- w.ir of nViti, 334; slil 
Aiblriiiii, 3.10! lliilyri-ieiec'i, .ipj, .px 
A'cf ii/iii hnnbiirilo Venetian King 
dian. 

Veiiiie, in i,".Vo, 1,8, .'li; ytitmi; RuxsiiinH 
sent til, 20; oeerilirinv of, 1I14 164, 
di.s|B)sal ot, 165; hiiiiv.e himses of, iiiti, 
2,53; given to AiMria, .153, ati,|; re- 
jiiililie lestiired in, 301; n-iiiihlic of, 
im-rlhpnvn, .pili. 

Venluneii 17. 

Vi-qtmaud, no. 

Vi-niim, Congress nl, ’167-2(18. 

Versiilles, life nl, 32 ,t |, 42 43; giiverr. 
nn-nl of Eraiiia- ilirecteil from, 3(1; 
StaUs-Genenil in ineel in, 68, 70,817; 
snhliers appear near, 76; trienlnr lit 
aulleil, Be; people niairh to, 82 
King and Aaseiiilily leave, 84; jiahico 
at, 180; myalisiB at, aoii; King Wil- 
liam i prill [aimed Gi-rm.m l-hiiperor 
at, 3f)t; ileelmsl the capital, 385 386, 
392- 

VcUi Dill. See Parliament Bill. 
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Vidor Emaniid I (I’ipilmnnI), 2(17. 

•' , Vidor Kramimuel II (Pidlmonl), ocres- 
bioii of, j2(i; Hill coiBulk'd niiv 
nTiiinK Ik' I'niliminiirira ol Villnlrnnrii, 

7. 334; iind Sidly, 337; Irmls amiy inlo 
Uio Pupal Stalii,, 338; auncsKS tire 

, Marches and Uiiiliria, 33S; enlrrs 
Naples, 338; proclaimed Kinp o[ Italy, 

' 331); cnlisrs Home, 3(101 the Pope and, 

1 4og; death of, 410; son of, liccunics 
. K-init of Spain, 517. 

Victor ISmmanucl in. accession of, 413. 

Vietom, colony of, 41)3, 4138. 

Victoria, Queen, 443-444; proclaimed 
Empreas of India, 4(13, 450; her dia- 
mond jubilee, 473; dcalh of, 474. 

Vienna, Marie Antoinette :md, 64; 

campaign directed against, 133, 130, 
183, 201; Napoleon enters, 202, 223; 
Peace of, 224; Congress of, 24r~242, 
244, 249-257, 2(10, 264, 2flfi 280, 

2841 307> 335, 521; Trenties of, 234, 
282; becomes center of Euroinsin 

affairs, 239; “great dcceiition" of, 

2(io; Poles come lo, 286; the storm 
center in rff.p1, 298, 300, ,301; Pru»- 
sinu army marches Uiwaril, 348; renter 
ni iutefcst slults Irolu, to (ierlin, 351. 

ViWgiw, 303. 

VllUiftmica, I’reliminarii'a of, 333. 

VlnrunnoB, tgi, 

Vladivostok, S7a-S7,i; Russian Ucct nl, 

I, vJney, Honaparle anil, i8S. 

I Voltaire, Inducua' of, 24, sfi, 48, 52, 
lS4i on the laws of Proiu'c, 37; 
and tlie lloman Calholic Cluin-li, 
5°i SSi hnptisunnicnt of, 50, 54, 

• 7I1; work of, 53-551 compared with 

Rousseau, 53-3(1. 


Wagram, battle of, 224. 

Waldeck, 381, 

Waldeck-Ronsseau, and Uie.soiiatation 
of Church and Slate in France, 400- 
402. 

I Wate, roprcsenlation of, in the Fmg- 
li^ Parliament, 430; old nge pensions 
in, 476; Anglican Church in, dises- 
tablished, 483. 

■Wallaclua, practically independent, 543; 
independent, 345. SeeRoumania. 

Warsaw, Napoleon goes to, an; Grand 

, Duchy of, 213, 224, 228, 234, 23S. 
250-232! fall of, 286; Alexander I 

■ and the Grand Duchy of, 539-360. 

Waitburg Festival, 261, 287. 


WaUTlno, 7, tio, iliS; hallh'iit, 24(1 247, 
257, 2<M, 270, 2118, 300, 428, 433. 

"Wivkly Piililhil ffi'g/.v/cr, '/'/if,'’ 434, 

Weimar, Duke of, 2O1. 

Welluslej’, Sir Atlliur (later Duke of Well- 
ington), and the war in Si«iin, 22t, 
230; military tactics of, 233; inviules 
Fhanee, 239; and Napoleon at Waler- 
loo, 244-247; and the Congress of 
Virana, 249; ministry of, resigns, 436; 
WEliamlV ami, 439; and the Chartist 
agitation, 446. 

WellingLon, Duke of. ^er Wellesley. 

Wellington, Neiv Eeidand, 497. 

West Indies, French possessions in, 404; 
slavery in English colonics in, 44T; 
England pd, 487; Dutdi (mlonies in, 
323; Danish coionies in, 534. 

Western Austraiin, 493. 

WesUranater Abbey, 472, 50B. 

Westminster, Parli^ent at, and Ireland, 
466, 468. 

Wcalphalia, treaties ot, 103; Kingdom 
of, ^ and tbc Confederation oi tins 
Rhino, 213, 228; Jerome llccs Irom, 
239' 

Wot, niristinn do, 504. 

Wclhorcll, and the soeond Raionn Rill, 
438. 

Weylcr, 518, 

Wliigs, roll' Ilf, in England, 3; and 
(luorge 111, 31 and the Amorlraa 
ReviilulKm, (1; urge reform ot Parlia- 
ment, 43(1-441; Ollier reforms of, 441- 
443- 

Wii'land, 222. 

WiUn'rtDn'e, and slavery, 441, 

Withchnina, (keen (llolland), 322-323. 

Williiun I (Uollaml), 322- 323. 

WUlkm II (llnllimd), 322. 

Wiyiam rrr (Holland), 322. 

William I (Prussia), 342-350; proclaimed 
German Fanpornr, 3(11; reign of, 3O6; 
and Socialism, 368; death ot, 376. 

William n, diaraclcr of his ride, 363; 
icigii of, 366, 376-382, , <• 

William IV oi En^atidli (rSyo-zSw), 
accession ol, 43G; alfr%e third Re- 
form Bill, 439; death of, 443. 

William of Wi^, and Albania, 606. 

Windischgrats, bombards Ihape, 302. 

Witle, Sergius de, industrial policy of, 
568, 

Wolfe, defeats Montcalm, 4. 

Wordsworth, on Venice, 1(14. 

Worship oi lieascin, 138-139, 142. 

Wutmser, 159. 
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ruth, 
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